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17NIVERSAI.  OliOaRAFBV. 

BOOK  XCIV. 
EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Its  Physical  Geography, — Seas^  Lakes,  Bivcrs,  ani 
Mountains* 


HuRopE  is  inconsiderable  in  comparisofi  of  Asia,  America 
or  the  compact  surface  of  Africa*  A  mere  adjunct  of  the 
immense  Asiatic  continent,  the  whole  peninsula  could  hard- 
Ij  contain  a  basin  large  enough  for  the  Nile,  the  Ktang 
or  the  Amazons^*  Its  loftit'st  mountains  cannot  be  com* 
pared  in  height  or  in  extent  to  the  Andps  or  Htmalahs* 
If  all  its  downs  and  uncultivated  lands  were  added  to  the 
sandy  plains  of  Africa,  the  augmetitatton  might  be  whollj 
imperceptible.  The  European  archipelagos  are  much  in- 
ferior to  the  vast  labyrinths  in  other  regions  of  the  earth. 
The  productions  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  confined  to  the  same  continent  are  few  and  in* 
aignifirant.  Its  mines  do  not  abound  In  gold^  the  diamonil 
is  not  found  among  its  minerals.  There  are  not  more  thaa 
fifteen  or  twenty  species  of  quadrupeds  that  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Europe,  and  these  are  not  of  the  most  useful 
kind.    Some  animals,  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep  and 

*  M.  Malte-Brcm  metiDs  by  the  basin  of  a  rmr,  all  Use  covMrifi^  atflr  wlil^^t 
Its  branche*  QXten4. 

^QL*  VI<  1 
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ETJHCJPE. 

^soaK  ^^^  ^^g  I*^^^  ^^^^^  gfcatly  improved  by  the  care  and  In- 
xciT.  dustry  of  man  ;  but  tlie  most  valuable  natural  productions 
— *  ^  have  been  imported  from  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Tiie 
silkworm  was  brought  from  India,  fine  wool  from  Mauri- 
taniat  the  peacli  from  Persia,  the  orange  from  Clrina* 
and  the  potato  from  America*  If  we  arc  rich,  our  wealth 
has  been  derived  from  the  produce  or  spoils  of  other  couii- 
trics* 

Such  IB  the  power  of  the  human  mind  that  our  barren, 
rugged  and  wild  region,  whicli  nature  had  only  covered 
with  foresta  or  enriched  with  iron,  has,  after  a  lapse  of  4000 
years,  been  completely  cliauged  by  it%  iidiabitants.  Their  ci- 
vilization, it  is  true,  has  been  more  than  once  interrupted, 
but  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  extinguish  it  or  set 
limits  to  its  progress.  We  attempt  in  vain  to  separate  the 
gifts  of  nature  from  the  discoveries  of  art ;  climate  is  mo- 
dified by  cultivation ;  navigation  has  put  within  our  reach 
the  produce  of  every  zone.  Europe,  in  which  tlie  heaver 
builf  in  security  its  habitation  on  the  banks  of  solitary  ri- 
vers, has  become  the  seat  of  powerful  empires  ;  its  fields 
yield  rich  harvests  ;  its  cities  are  adorned  willi  palaces  ; 
our  small  peninsula  extends  its  sway  over  the  rest  of  tlio 
earth  ;  it  is  the  lawgiver  of  the  world  ;  its  inhabitants 
are  spread  over  every  country  ;  a  wliole  continent  has 
been  peopled  by  its  colonists-  The  barbarism  of  Af- 
rica, its  deserts  and  burning  sun  cannot  imich  longer 
obstruct  tlie  progress  of  our  travellers.  European  cus- 
toms and  institutions  have  been  transplanted  to  Ocean ica  ; 
European  armies  have  almost  subdued  the  continent  of 
Asia,  British  India  and  Asiatic  llnssia  must  ere  long  be 
coterminous  ;  the  immense  but  feeble  empire  of  the  Chi- 

tnesc  may  resist  the  arms,  but  not  tlie  influence  of  Eu- 
rope*  The  ocean  is  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  Europeans 
or  their  colonists*  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  most  polislied 
tiations  in  otfier  parts  of  the  eaith  seldom  venture  beyond 
their  coasts  j  our  mariners  sail  fearlessly  to  the  most  dis- 
tant seas. 
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We  shall  cmlcavour  to  describe  lliis  part  af  the  earth 
differently  from  others  less  changed  by  tlie  genius  of  their 
inhabitatits  ;  the  progress  of  improvement  is  naturally  as-^ 
sociatcd  with  historical  recollections  ;  hut  it  is  necessary  at 
the  outset  to  make  some  observations  on  its  physical  geo- 
graphy* 

The  limits  of  Europe  have  been  considered  in  a  former 
part  of  this  woriv  ;  we  liavc  slmwn  that  tlie  chain  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  lowest  level  of  the  isthmus  between  it  and  the  sea 
of  Azof,  (a  level  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  Manytch* 
and  the  Knma,)  arc  tfie  boundaries  between  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  part  in  which  they  are  contiguous.  That  fron- 
tier terminates  at  tlte  Tanais  or  Don,  which  for  a  short 
space  separates  the  two  continents.  Tlic  remaining  li- 
mits are  more  easily  determined  ;  they  are  the  sea  of  Azof, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Propontis  and  the  Hel- 
lespont The  line  is  taken  across  the  Arcliipelago  ;  Tene* 
dos,  Mitylene,  Chi:),  Samos,  Nicaria,  Cos  and  Rhodes 
belong  to  Asia  ;  Kaxos,  Stampalia  and  Scarponto  to  Eu- 
rope. The  Mediterranean  divides  Africa  and  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  not  ascertained  whether  Malta^  Gozo,  Comino, 
Lampcdosa  and  Linosa  are  African  or  European  islands* 
The  question,  in  as  much  an  it  is  connected  with  the  colo- 
nial administration  of  these  settlements,  lias  been  agitat- 
ed in  the  British  parliamentt  and  the  geographical  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  a|)pcar  equally  plausible. 

It  has  been  seeii  that  the  Canaries,  Madeira  and  the 
Azores  are  in  a  physical  point  of  vie>v  appendages  of  Af- 
ricat  being  parts  of  a  submarine  continuation  from  the 
chain  of  Mount  Atlas* 

The  new  continent  was  unknown,  when  Iceland,  a  de- 
pendence of  Greenland  was  discovered  and  geographers 
placed  it  among  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Eu- 
rope. The  same  opinion  was  maintained  by  historical  and 
political  writers  ;  but  it  is  not  dilHcult  to  prove  that  Eu- 
rope terminates  on  the  northwest,  at  tJic  Feroe  islands. 
The  arctic  regionSf  wbctlicr  they  consist  of  island.^  or  pen- 
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BOOK    iiJsulas  tliat  are  fleparaleil  from  our  contiiient  by  ttm  ocfan^ 
XGiT«    forin  part  of  North  America. 
K^  Enclosed  within  the  limits  that  have  been  tlesrribedt  tlie 
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kwmf,^^*^  surface  of  Europe  is  at  least  equal  tn  500,000  square 
leagues:,  twenty-five  of  whiclt  are  eqnivaknt  to  an  equatorial 
degree^ — the  population  of  ttie  same  continent  anuiunts  to 
200,000,000  souls.  We  liave  stated  tiiesse  tonclusiniis  in 
round  ntimbers  ;  but  from  our  want  of  information  cnnrern- 
ing  the  extent  of  particular  countries  and  llie  number  of 
their  inbabitants«  our  results  cannot  be  considered  very  ac- 
curate. The  annual  increase  in  the  European  population 
is  not,  according  to  the  lowest  estimates,  less  tban  a  oiillion* 
JjJJ*'*"  We  subjoin  tliosc  dimensiotts  of  Europe  that  ap|>ear  to 

Q9  most  worthy  of  notice. 

^  Length  from  Cape  St,  Vincent  to  the  Ural  mountains  near 

Ekaterineburg*  -  -  I'il  5  leagues. 

From  Brest  to  Astracan,  -  -         860 

Breadth,  (Spanish  Peninsula)  from  Cape 
Gade?5  to  Cape  Ortegal,  -  -         210 

From  Port  Vendre  toBayonnei  (Isthmus 
of  the  Pyrenees,  first  angustation,)  95 

From    Cape   Coloiina,   in    Calabria,   to 
Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland,         -  -         615 

From   the  Adriatic   to  the  North    Sea^ 
(second  ungustation,)  -  -         210 

From  Cape  Matapan,  in  Greece,  to  Cape 
North,   (the  greatest  breadth  of  Eu- 
^  rope^)  .  .  -  -  070 

H  From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  (third 

H  angustatson,)  ...  26S 

P  From   the   Caspian  to  the  White  Sea, 

(fourth  angustatton,)  -  -  485 

Qtkitre.  Warsaw  is  the  most  central  of  the  targe    European 

towns  ;  but  the  basin  of  Bohemia  is  the  physical  centre, 
fiince  it  bounds  on  the  noKh  the  great  range  of  mountainous 
districts,  which,  as  wc  shall  afterwards  see,  form  what  may 
te  called  the  Upper  Cmntriu  of  Ettrope*    The  seas  and 
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iiDineroud  gulfs  that  bathe  our  petiinaulap  distitiguish  It 
fn>fii  oth«r  parts  of  the  earth*  So  great  masses  of  water 
placed  between  different  countriest  are  nnt  to  be  found  in 
Asia«  Africa,  New  Hullandp  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of 
AmericH*  They  modify  the  temperature  by  reiidering  it 
humid  and  variable*  promote  roniinerce  by  facilitating  the 
intercourse  from  one  place  to  another,  are  favourable  to  the 
freedom  of  nationst  for  like  mountainous  chainr^i  they  form 
nattiral  ramparts,  that  have  unfortunately  been  too  oftea 
tieglected. 

The  western  or  Atlantic  ocean  washes  Europe  on  theAiiamk: 
west  and  the  north-  It  is  needless  to  distinguish  the  sca^"*°' 
to  the  north  of  the  British  islesy  between  Greenland  and 
Korwayt  by  the  nanne  of  the  northern  ocean^  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  it  by  some  navigators.  The  name  of  the 
frozen  sea  is  also  tnap|dicable  to  any  in  Europe^  even  to 
the  one  between  Cape  North  and  Waigatz  Strait*  because  it 
is  seldom  covered  w  ith  ice  to  any  great  extent.  The  con- 
stant agitation  of  these  open  seas  is  the  chief  advantage  that 
(hey  possess  over  those  in  Siberia  and  America. 

The  White  Sea,  a  gulf  tliat  receives  the  fresh  Btreams  ofwinws^ 
three  considerable  rivers*  is  more  liable  to  freeze  than  any 
of  the  rest.  Wo  allude  in  particular  to  the  western  part  of 
it«  in  which  rocks  and  islands  are  most  thickly  scattered. 
Its  sFiores  are  in  general  low  and  abound  in  barren  rocks 
or  turbid  marshes;  like  (he  sea  of  Nova  Zeml»lay  it  is  sub- 
ject to  violent  tempests,  which  setting  out  from  the  north- 
east, impel  against  the  northern  entremities  of  Etirope  all 
the  unknown  seas  to  the  north  of  Siberia. 

We  enter,  after  having  doubled  Cape  Stat  or  the  wegtern  JNTontj  or 
point  of  Norway,  the  gulf  which  has  been  called  the  north  ^'^^^a"**^^ 
tir  the  German  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Shetland  islands 
to  the  strait  at  Calais,  and  from  the  shores  of  England  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Jutland  channel.  Its  coasts,  formed  by 
rocks  in  Norway  and  Scotlandi  become  gradually  very 
low*;  in  many  places  they  are  covered  with  sand  or  full  of 
oo;&o  and  exposed  to  inundations  or  encroachments  of  the 
The  coast  in   Ihc  lower  part  of   Scotland  and  In 
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Yorkshire  in  protected  by  IjUIs;  but  in  tlic  small  gulf  called 
the  Wash,  the  sea  flows  frequently  to  the  distar»cc  of  a  mile 
'into  the  hmtl ;  aiitl  the  submarine  woods  on  the  shores  of 
Lincohishii'c  are  tlie  undoubted  monuments  of  its  former 
rnvagcs.  The  Norc  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  expos- 
ed to  the  same  devastations,  but  in  a  less  degree.  All  the 
coasts  in  the  Low  Countries  bear  the  marks  of  them,  and 
arc  only  maintained  iu  tlieir  present  state  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, vvim  have  ercrted  dikes  where  tlie  billows  liave  not 
formed  barriers  against  their  advances.  The  whores  of 
Holstein  and  Sleswick  have  been  more  than  once  inundat- 
ed ;  the  ruins  in  the  island  of  Nordstrand,  which  was 
overwhelmed  in  1634,  are  proofs  of  the  revolutions  that 
have  reduced  Heligoland  to  its  present  narrow  limits. 
But  tlie  land  bus  been  enlarged  by  tlic  fertile  alluvial 
deposits  in  tliat  part  of  the  sea  which  mariners  call  the 
Gitlf  of  Hamburg,^  The  coasts  of  Jutland  to  tlic  north  of 
these  coontries»  were  perhaps  in  ancient  times  more  expos- 
ed; but  they  arc  now  guarded  by  a  double  rampart  of 
banks  and  sandy  liills.  We  have  often  seen  dense  mists 
rising  from  that  sea,  bi-eak  into  fantastical  sliapes,  extend 
on  the  shore*  and  fall  at  last  in  the  form  of  saline  particles: 
tlio  growUi  of  trees  was  thus  checkedi  but  the  grass  assum- 
ed a  fresl»er  vertliire. 

The  English  and  ttic  Dutch  have  given  the  name  of  the 
Sleeve  to  that  part  of  the  sea  between.  Norway  and  Jut- 
land. It  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  styled  Skager 
Rack^  a  term  which  siguiJies  merely  the  passage  of  Rack  ; 
it  might  be  better  denominated  the  Norway  or  Jutland 
channeK  It  is  very  deep  near  its  nortliern  shores  and  con- 
tracted on  the  south  by  the  vast  and  sandy  promontory  of 
Jutland,  which  is  surrounded  by  gravel  banks  op  rocks 
that  arc  considered  very  dangerous  even  by  the  mariners 
of  the  country. 

Another  channei,  tfic  Katte-Gat  to  the  south  of  the 
extremities  of  Jutland,  near   Cape   Skagen,  is  narrower 
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tfaan  the  former  ;  it  is  crowded  with  islands  and  rocks,  se-  boor 
parates  Jutland  from  Sweden  and  is  terminated  hy  tlii-ee  xcit. 
straits,  tde  Sound«  the  Great  and  Little  Belti^,  of  which  the 
numerous  windings  encompass  the  Danish  arch ijKrI ago. 

All  these  straits  enter  the  Mediterranean  of  the  north,  "^^"^  ^*^**** 
or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Baltic  ;  hut  it  has  been 
named  the  Eastern  Sea  by  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans. 
Its  basin  on  the  south  is  surrounded  by  sandj  plains  or 
hy  low  mounds  of  chalk  ;  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  and 
the  southern  coast  oF  Finland  are  encompassed  by  rocks  or 
quick-sands  ;  there  arc  no  hills  near  these  shores,  the  wa* 
ter  in  the  vicinity  is  shallow^  very  salt,  and  frequently 
covered  with  ice.  That  sea  receives  the  super tluous  water 
of  all  tlie  lakes  in  Finland,  Ingria  and  Livonia,  the  great- 
er number  of  rivers  in  Holland  and  Eastern  Germany, 
and  the  numerous  streams  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  swol- 
len by  the  snow  or  the  torrents  on  the  Dofrine  moun- 
tains. So  many  tributary  streams  enter  into  no  sea  of 
tlie  same  size;  on  that  account  it  resembles  a  lake,  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  summer  determines  the  course 
of  a  current  which  runs  into  the  North  Sea  by  the  Sound 
and  the  Bells.  At  other  seasons  the  currents  arc  regulated 
by  the  prevailing  winds.  The  Gulf  of  Dothnia,  which  is 
like  a  separate  lake,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  that  has  been 
compared  to  a  river,  discharge  tUeir  currents  througtiout 
almost  the  whole  of  the  year  into  the  great  basin  of  tlio 
Baltic.  Im|>cUed  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  masses 
of  ice  in  the  interior  of  the  Baltic,  often  unite  and  remain 
in  the  straits  of  Denmark, 

Wo  return  by  tlie  north  sea  and  observe  tlie  straits  of  Briu^b 
Dover  or  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the  British  Channel  or^'^»»"«** 
tlie  Manche.     Shallow  and  coiifined,  it  is  subject,  from  its 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  to  high  and  impetuous 
tides.    The  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  gulf  of  Gascony  need  BayofBa- 
rJot  be  distinguished  from  the  Atlantic,  of  which  it  forms  a^y- 
part.     Wc  may  remark  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  sea 
of  Newfoundland  situated  exactly  under  the  same  parallel  ; 
the  Polar  ico  driven,  by  the  currents  on  these  shores,  oc- 
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casioiia  in  fiiiiiifnei*  thick  anil  dark  ftigq  ;  but  floating  ice 
cannot  cnler  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay  from  the  conligu ration  of 
the  coast ;  and  tlie  humidity  common  to  maritime  conn  trips 
19  in  a  great  mca^tire  checked  My  the  continued  motion  of 
the  atmospliere. 

The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the  Mediterranran, 
that  ^series  of  inland  seas  equally  interpsting  from  their 
Bituationt  their  physical  rharactiT  mn\  liislorical  relphrlty* 
The  first  basin  of  the  Meditprrafiean  tennioiUeH  at  Cape 
BuotiQ  and  the  Strait  of  Mtssina.  It  is*  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  bat  tlie  Giilf^i  of 
Genoa  and  Lyons  are  the  only  places  that  arc  at  present 
generally  designated.  The  deplh  of  the  basin  is  about  a 
thousand  cir  lilteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shorcD  ^liere 
the  sea  washes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  tiie  Alps  and 
the  Appenines. 

The  eastern  part  may  be  denominated  the  Italian  Sea# 
numerous  volcanic  islandst  sorh  as  the  Llparit  Fontia  and 
ntany  others  are  scattered  over  it ;  and  all  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  subterraneous  fires  that  rise  from  Et- 
na and  Vesuvius.  The  second  basin  is  nearly  twice  as 
larget  but  very  few  islands  or  rocks  have  been  observed  on 
it.  It  extends  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  to  the 
shores  of  Syria  atid  Egypt,  and  forms  in  the  nortfi  two 
separate  basins  renowned  in  history  and  well  adapted  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  (jhysiral  geographer.  The  first 
is  the  Adriatic,  its  bed,  if  carefully  examined,  appears  to 
tie  compoi^ed  of  marble  and  lime  mixed  with  shells.  Tlie 
second  is  the  Archipelago  or  White  Sea  of  tho  Turks, 
its  numerous  and  picturesque  islands  are  all  of  vulca- 
nic origin*  The  gulf  of  tlie  Great  Syrtes  on  the  south 
penetrates  into  Africa :  its  sandy  coasts  are  lower  than  most 
others  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  midst 
of  moving  sands  are  of  variable  extent  and  seem  to  t  on- 
foynd  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the  most  i-c- 
markable  basin  in  the  Mediterranean  Is  without  doubt  that 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  entrance  is  formed  by  the  strait  of 
the  Dardanelleat  the  Pi*opontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora  and 
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larrow  channel  of  CoMtai 
It  19  fed  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  ceDtral  Earopi^ 
ceives  by  the  strait  of  Caffa  or  the  Cimmerian 
the  turhid  waters  of  the  Palus-Meotis,  which  tbe  mo- 
derns hare  so  inaccarately  denomi sated  the  sea  of  Axo]ih. 
Such  are  at  present  tLe  limits  of  those  inland  seas  which 
separate  Europe  from  Asia  and  A£rica»  and  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  ancient  continents.  It  is  not  per- 
haps improbable  that  a  former  strait,  gradaallj  ofastnicted 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  graTel  and  alkvial  deposits 
from  the  torrents  of  Caacasas,  connect^,  long  after  the  last 
pliysical  revolutions  tbat  happened  in  our  globe»  the  «&  of 
Azof  and  consequently  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Caspian. 

The  deep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arriTo  chiefly  < 
from  the  Nile^  the  Danube,  the  Dnelpor  and  other  riven! 
that  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  froni  the  Po»  the  RboM 
and  the  Ebro.  Thus  it  receiTea  the  torrents  formed  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  Abyssinia*  Swifxerlmadf  Cas- 
ca^^tts  and  Mount  Atlas.  But  although  its  feeden  are  an 
abundant,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  qnantity 
of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterranean  from  llie  Atlantic 
is  greater  than  that  discharged  from  it  ioto  the  saae  ocean* 
It  has  been  alleged  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
constant  and  large  current  Eows  into  the  middle  of  the 
strait  at  Gibraltar^  whilst  only  two  feeble  and  lateral  cur- 
rents issue  from  it  But  that  apparent  influx  of  the  ocean 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  a  greater  fluid  ma» 
on  a  smaller  body  of  water  ;  a  pressor^  which  from  the 
force  of  its  impulsion,  must  necessarily  displace  the  upper 
strata  in  the  lesser  mass*  If  an  anchor  be  cast  in  the  strait, 
a  lower  current  may  be  discovered,  which  carries  to  Jthe 
ocean  the  superfluous  water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal motion  of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east  to  west,  but 
the  reaction  of  its  water  against  the  coast  occasions  several 
lateral  and  adverse  currents.  The  straits  too  from  their 
position  give  rise  to  many  very  variable  currents.  Those 
near  Cai)e  Pharo  in  Messina  or  the  Charybdis  of  the  an- 
cients and   the  Euripus  between   the  continent    and   tba 
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BOOK    bland  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  remarkable.    The  tides 
xciT.   ai^  ill  uiQg^  places  hardly  perceptible,  but  they  may  be  ob- 
^""^"''"  served  in  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtes. 
Catpiftn         We  consider  that  part  of  tho  Caspian  from  the  mouth 
^^  of  the  Kuma  to  that  of  the  Jaik,  situated  in  Europe  ;  but 

^  aa  two-thirds  of  its  circumference  belong  to  Asia,  it  has 

I  been  tkscribed  in    our  account  of  that  continent*     The 

H  greater  number  of  rivers  enter  it  from  the  side  of  Eu- 

rope* Its  level  is  1580  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean* 
Coatiioi  The  seas  that  have  been  mentioned  form  in  Europe  a 
Europe,  coast  line  of  5500  leagtiest  the  extension  of  the  same 
line  in  Asia  is  not  more  tfian  680.  These  seas  are  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  Europeans  ;  they  separate  them  on 
the  north  from  the  frozen  regions  of  tlie  Arctic  Pole^  and 
protect  them  on  the  south  against  the  scorching  heats  of 
Africa  ;  they  increase  the  resources  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation,  and  place,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  the  other  continents* 
They  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  fish,  wliich  migiit  afford 
sufficient  nourishment  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  European  po* 
pulation.  Their  superficial  extent  may  be  estimated  In  the 
following  manner : 

MEDlTEBRANEAIf*  1 

Si|umrp  Lf  aguffSi 

Twenty -fi  re  e^iual  to 

a  Degree. 

1.  Western  part  to  Cape  Buono  and  the  Strait 
of  Me9sina»      .  •  *  ,  4£,G80        t 

2.  The  AdriatiCf  «...  8^180  | 
8.  The  Archipelago  and  the  Propontis,  .  10,1 20  ' 
4.  Great  Basin  or  Eastern  part»           .            .          7 1,000        i 


Total  Superficies  of  the  Mediterranean,  1S1|980 

The  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,            .  23,750 

The  Caspian  Sea,          ....  18|600 

The  White  Sea,        .            .             .             .  5,000 

The  Baltic,        .....  17,680 

Oulf  of  Bothnia,         *             .            .             .  «,I00 
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BOOK        The  surface  of  them  all  Is  nearly  equal  to  tliat  of  the 
^^^  gulf  of  Finland, 

^^^j,^^        Tho  Lakes  in  Scandinavia  are  not  so  large,  but  more  nu- 

vian  ia«i.  merou9  than  those  which  liave  been  now  enumerated.     Tho 

extent  of  Wener  is  about  280,  of  the  Weter,  110,  of  tho 

MoelaPi  100*  and  of  the  Scandinavian  lakes,  from  TOO  to 

800  equar©  leagues.     They  are,  with  the  exception  of  ono 

I  or  tW0|  placed  on  the  southern  and  eastern  iides  of  the 

mountainous  chain  that  traverses  the  country.     Those  in 
northern  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  on  the  west- 
ern sides  of  tlie  mountains.     All  of  them  flow  into  the  Bal- 
tic, and  are  the  sources  which  supply  that  inland  sea. 
Liik«i  ta    Many  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  tho  coutitries  to  the 
JJ'^^^'^^'^eouthof  tho  Baltic.     More  than  four  hundred  have  been 
counted  in  Mecklenburg*  Ukraine,  in  the  interior  of  Pome- 
rania  and  eastern  Prussia.     Some  of  them  which  have  no 
outlet  to  the  eea,  are  not  unlikci  marshes,  they  lie  in  low 
Tallies,  rormed  by  the  sinking  of  argillaceous  and  sandy 
Alpine       land«     There  are  fewer  in  tho  Alpine  chain  than  in  tho 
UkM.        Scandinavian   mountains.      Wo  observe  on   tlie  southern 
eidea  of  the  Alps,  the  lake  Maggiore    about  20  square 
leagues  in  ctrcumference,  those  of  Lugano,  Como,  Lcccc, 
/  Ism  and  Garda,  tho  surface  of  the  last  is  equal  to  24  j  their 

whole  superficial  extent  together  with  that  of  ethers  less 
considerable,  may  amount  to  80  square  leagues.  The 
lakes  on  the  northern  sides  of  tho  Alps  are  more  nume* 
rotis;  that  of  the  Four  Cantons  occupies  a  space  of 
about  13  square  leagues;  among  others  we  may  mention 
those  of  Thun,  Brian tz,  Neufchatel,  which  is  not  less 
than  15,  those  of  Biel,  Zug,  Sursce,  Zurich^  Wallen- 
stadt,  Gretffensee  and  Constance,  of  w  hich  the  superficies  is 
more  than  SB,  Thero  are  five  or  six  in  Upper  Suabia, 
twelve  in  Bavaria,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  lakes 
of  Amner  and  Chiem  ;  lastly,  wo  have  to  notice  those 
In  Austria  or  the  lakes  of  Atter,  Abend,  Hallstadt  and 
others  to  the  cast  of  Salzburg.  Their  surfaces  may  bo 
estimated  at  180  square  leagues.  The  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  Annecy  are  situated  on  the  western  side  of  tho  Alps^ 
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BOOK  cunsicleration  the  lakes  tliat  flow  froii^tlicm  ;  but  without 
xciT.  fcfercnco  to  that  circiimstancct  our  calculation  as  to  tho 
^fiix  largest  rivers  in  Europe  may  he  considcrctl  sufficiently 
accurate.  The  other  rivers  next  to  tliose  wliich  have  been 
enumerated^  arc  the  P0|  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro,  (ho  Gua- 
dalquivert  tlie  Tagus,  the  Loire,  the  Elbe  and  the  Vis- 
tula^  but  all  of  them  united  are  not  equal  to  the  Wolga. 
The  Kamat  a  mere  feeder  of  the  Wolga,  and  one  that  is 
little 4c now iiy  is  not  less  than  the  Rliine,  a  river  celebrated 
in  history.  The  Seine,  with  all  its  tributary  streams,  does 
not  make  up  0*009  of  all  the  European  rivers. 

We  pass  from  our  imperfect  account  of  the  rivers  to  that 
of  the  European  mountains  ;  the  Ural  range,  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  with  Asia,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  vo- 
lume. It  docs  not  form  a  continuous  line  on  the  side  of 
£urope,  but  resembles  a  number  of  hills  rising  insensibly 
from  the  centre  of  Russia  in  an  eastern  and  north-eastern 
direction;  althougb  their  sumniits  are  broken  or  ilUdeGned, 
they  are  placed  on  an  elevated  base,  and  tlieir  absolute  le- 
vel is  not  less  than  that  of  the  mountains  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony;  their  greatest  heigbt  is  equal  to  7000  feet  The 
hills  or  rocks  that  tra%'ersc  Russia  are  not  visibly  connect- 
cil  with  the  Ural  or  any  European  range. 

The  table-land  of  Waldai,  from  which  the  Wolga  de- 
scends to  the  Caspian,  the  Dwina  to  iho  Baltic  and  the 
Dneiper  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  lofty  plain  crowned  with 
hills  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  becomes  much  lower  on  the  side  of  Poland  ; 
the  sourccji  of  the  Bercsina,  the  Neimcn  and  the  Pripetz 
are  situated  on  a  plain  of  which  the  inclination  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  the  height  not  more  than  two  Imndrcd  feet 
above  the  sea  at  tUe  mouth  of  these  rivers.  The  elevation 
of  the  granite  rocks  which  are  conneqted  with  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  and  divide  the  course  of  the  Dneiper,  is 
also  very  low,  it  cannot  bo  distinguished  near  the  shores  at 
the  sea  of  Azof. 
tiibDo-  The  Dofrines,  or  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  arc  better 
J^l';;'^ '"''""  marked  than  the  Ural  chain,  but  as  completely  isolated 
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from  the  other  mountains  In  Europe.    The  whole  range    book 
extends  fram  Cape  Lindeness    or    the  souiherti   point  of    xciy. 
Norway  to  Cape  North  in  the   island   of  Magcroc*     The  ^         " 
central  mountains  are  more  closely  connected.     I^pland 
and  the  south-west  of  Norway  are  crowned  by  two  separate 
chains.     Steep  rocks,  frightful  precipices,  high  cataracts, 
and  glaciers  recall  to  our  recollection  the  lofty  mountains  on 
our  globe;  the  same  range  abounds  in  picturesque  beauties; 
but  its  most  elevated  summits  are  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Tlie  Sevcs 
an  inland  branch*  which  bound  Norway  and  Sweden,  enter 
into  the  latter  kingdom  and  terminate  in  a  number  of  hills. 
Others  which  traverse  Lapland   and  are   connected  with 
Finland,  are  lost  round  the  numerous  lakes  in  that  country. 

The  Grampian  or  Caledonian  mountains  form,  like  thoscThoCa" 
in  Wales,  a  separate  group  of  several  small  and  P^i'all<^l^o[j(^"jj|n^^ 
chains,  their  greatest  elevation  does  not  amount  to  5000 
feet.  Tlicse  chains  are  without  doubt  connected  by  a  sub- 
marine continuation  with  the  rocks  in  the  Orkney,  Slietland 
and  perhaps  the  Feroe  islands;  their  general  direction  is 
from  southwest  to  northeast* 

The  Cambrian  mountains  in  the  principality  l^f  Wales, 
and  those  in  the  north  west  of  England,  arc  lower  than  the 
Caledonian  range. 

A  plain  extends  on  the  north  and  the  east  of  Europe,  tv^o  Great 
distinct  chains,  those  of  Caledonia  and  Scandinavia  rise  pf^j^*^*^^ 
above  it.  The  south  and  the  centre  of  the  same  continent 
present  a  very  dilferent  character.  AH  the  mountains,  Irom 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Bosphorus,  from  Etna  to 
Blocksborg  arc  so  many  parts  of  the  same  series.  Wo 
shall  however  both  on  account  of  several  physical  consi- 
derations and  in  conformity  to  the  common  method,  divide 
them  into  four  ranges. 

That  of  the  Alps  is  the  most  remarkable  and  most  ccn-  Thi  Alp?, 
tral  of  them  all.     Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  is  situated  in    the  principal  Alpine  chain.     The 
length  of  the  line  from  Mount  Ventoux  in   Daupbiny  to 
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Moitiit  Ralklenberg  In  Austria*  k  about  600  mtles.  The 
height  of  the  Buxnmits  is  from  ten  thousand  to  ^fteen  thous- 
aml  feet;  that  of  ttie  psissages  across  the  principal  chains 
Is  generally  from  live  to  six  thousand.  But  the  elevation 
of  the  plains  on  the  nortli  of  the  AlpSt  In  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria^  is  about  a  thousand^  and  in  some  places  two  thous- 
and feet,  while  those  in  Lombardy  and  Hungary,  which 
hound  tite  Alpine  range  on  the  south  and  the  easti  are  not 
much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea.  Perpetual  ice  com- 
mences at  an  elevation  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
feet,  and  forms  in  tho  ccntr©  of  the  Alps  frozen  acaa  like 
tliose  at  the  poles.  Tho  ice  disappears  at  a  height  above 
10,800  feet,  the  atmospheric  .vapour  19  congealed  as  it  de- 
scends, and  covers  the  ground  with  eternal  snow.  The 
great  depth  of  tho  Alpine  lakes  is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tains, one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen  is  not  less  than  1800 
feet  in  depth.  Tho  phenomena  which  the  structure  of  the 
Alps  exhibits,  the  imposing  beauties  which  their  difierent 
aspects  present,  their  influence  on  climato  and  on  tho  move- 
ments of  waters,  cannot  at  preaent  occupy  our  attention ;  it 
is  only  our  object  to  determine  their  position* 

The  Appenines  on  the  south  and  the  chains  connected 
with  them,  which  may  be  called  the  Sub  ^ppenineSf  form 
Iho  southern  branch  of  tho  Alpine  scries,  of  which  the  height 
is  from  four  to  nine  thousand  feet;  but  some  of  the  moun- 
tains in  tho  neighbouring  inlands  are  higher  than  10,000. 
Those  in  Sicily  are  evidently  connected  wilh  tboAppenines, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  highest  or  of  Etna,  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  volcanic  eruptions*  But  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  or  not  there  are  mountains  of  an  equal  lieight  in 
Sardinia;  the  connexion  between  the  Corsican  and  Sardini- 
an chains  Is  also  imperfectly  known. 

An  eastern  branch  of  the  Alps  passes  between  the  feeders 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  unites  tlie  chain 
with  that  of  Mount  Hemus.  These  mountains  are  very 
narrow  in  many  parts  of  Carniola  and  Dalmatia  ;  the  heighl 
urttieir  HumniitH  is  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet* 
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Tlift  iiorthern  branch  of  tlie  Alps  includes  the  clmiD  of    book 
Jura  IVoni  Geneva  to  Bale,  and  that  of  Vogeaes  or  Vosges,     3£Ci\% 
from  Langres  to  the  iieiglihntirhood  of  Mayencc.     The  last^j      ^7 
of  these  is  connected   with  the  mountains  in  central  Gcr-  gep.  * 
many  and  consequently  with  the  Carpathiari  range,  which 
joins  the  Alp**  in  Austria. 

The  chain  of  Ccvennes   and   its  dependences,    the   vol-  TiieCeveii^J 
canic  mountains  of  Anvergiic,    are   considered   a   branch  ^^^' 
of  the  Alpfl,  although  they  are  united  to  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  Black  mountain  and  separated  from  tlic  Alps  by  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Hhone. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees  is  formed  by  a  central  Pyrenee*. 
plain   of  about   1000   ur   1500   feet   in  heiglit,  and   on   it  J 

arc  placed  groups  of  mountains  and  different  chains  dis-  " 

iinctly  marked.  The  Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  The  Aipu- 
Alpiij arras  or  the  Siirra  JWrada,  in  the  sontli,  may  &*^**'* 
be  compared  to  the  two  outer  bulwarks  of  the  base. 
The  clevatirm  of  the  first  or  the  Pyrenees,  is  about  9000 
or  10,000  fett,  the  second  are  from  10,000  to  11,000»  near 
the  centtT.  But  that  height  docs  not  extend  to  a  great 
distance,  as  in  the  Alps  ;  and  the  Pyrenees  are  not  nearly 
equal  to  them  in  breadth  ;  on  that  account  tlic  phenomena 
of  ice  and  perpetual  snow  arc  not  so  remarkable.  The 
mountains  In  Gallicia  and  in  Asturias  arc  imperfect* 
ly  known,  the  intermediate  cfiains  or  the  Guadarama  be- 
tween the  two  Castilles,  tlie  Sierra  Morena  to  the  north  of 
Andalusia,  and  the  Estrelhas  in  Portugal  are  not  higher 
than  5000  or  6000  feet-  We  shall  examine  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  particular  countries  in  which  they  are  situated^ 
their  mutual  positions  and  supposed  rclatiuns,  for  some 
of  them,  it  may  he  remarked^  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  suHicicnt  to  observe  at  present  that  we  arc 
not  entitled  to  conclude  tliat  tliere  is  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Mount  Atlas^  or  even  between  the 
Azores  and  the  Canaries. 

Mount  Memus  and  its  branches  are  situated  at  the  other  Mount 
extremity  of  Europe  in  a  peninsula  not  so  well  defined  as  ^•"'"'' 
that  of  Spain.     Jn  the  present  deFective  state  of  our  know- 
voi>.  vr.  3 
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Ictlgp,  the  Despiiti-Dfigor  ttic  ancient  Scorn  ins,  north  of  Msi- 
ccdonia,  may  be  consiilcred  the  centre  froni  which  fourchamg 
extend.  The  first  h  that  nf  the  Albaoo-Dalfiiatian  moun- 
tains, which  are  tittacheil  to  the  Alps  ;  the  second  or  tho 
range  of  llemas  stretches  out  in  an  eastern  direction  until 
it  is  ahrui»tly  last  in  tfie  waters  of  the  Euxinc  ;  the  third,  of 
tlu^  inland  chain  of  Rhodr^pe  Rcparatea  Thrace  from  tho 
yEgean  sea  ;  tfte  fourth  is  distinguished  by  tlic  pootic  names 
of  Olympust  Pindns,  Oeta,  Parnassus,  Helicon  and  Lycae- 
119,  it  crosses  Greece  and  passes  into  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. As  tho  Hellenic  mountains  have  never  been  ac- 
curately measured,  it  is  impossible  to  tieterniine  wlicther  or 
not  they  arc  higher  than  tho  Appcnines  ;  wc  arc,  however, 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  are,  IVom  tlic  long  continuanco 
of  snow  on  them. 

The  Carpathian  and  Ilercynian  mountains  are  separat- 
ed from  the  Alps  and  Henms  by  tlic  Danube^  and  in  tw« 
piftceti,  the  first  in  AuKtria,  the  second  bct%veen  Servia  and 
Walachia,  the  branches  of  these  mountains  contract  tho 
bed  of  tlio  river,  and  form  several  narrow  passes.  The 
whole  range  may  be  supposed  tlie  forepart  of  the  Alps, 
the  highest  summits  tliat  have  been  measured,  are  not  more 
than  9000  feet  j  hut  the  general  elevation  is  from  four  to 
five  thousand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  as  the  passages 
across  tho  Alpine  chain.  Their  breadth  is  considerable, 
they  bound  immense  plains  or  enclose  high  vallies,  such  as 
those  of  Bohemia  and  Transylvania.  No  other  mountains 
in  Europe  are  so  rich  in  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Their 
hciglit  is  not  comparatively  great,  no  glaciers  have  been 
observed  on  tlicm  ;  lliey  arc  not  very  steep,  and  there  are 
none  of  these  cavities  ^^liich  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  deep 
lakes  in  the  Alps  and  the  Dofrine^.  The  Trans^lvaniati 
mountains  form  the  principal  pai  t  of  the  range,  they  are 
not  at  prescTit  dislinguished  by  any  paiticnlar  name ; 
in  ancient  times  tliey  were  called  the  Bastarnian  Alps  ;  the 
other  puL'ts  are  the  Carpathian  or  Crapack  mountains  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Fidand,  tho  Sudetes  or  the  bills  of 
the  giants  bttwccu  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  the  metallic  moun- 
tdins  t»r  the  Ilrtzburge^  between  the  last  country  anil   Sax- 
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ony,  and  lastlyy  the  different  small  chains  in  central  Grer- 
many,  formerly  included  in  the  Hercynian  forest.  xoir. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  one  day  shown  tli^t  — — — 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  chain  of  Hemus  are 
adjuncts  of  the  great  Alpine  range.  The  Pyrenees,  on  the 
other  handy  may  be  considered  a  separate  chain,  distin-  ^ 
guished  by  the  central  and  lofty  plain  which  resembles  that 
in  Asia  Minor;  but  the  eorrectness  of  this  hypothesis  can 
only  be  ascertiuned  by  a  greater  number  of  observations ; 
a  change  of  classification  at  present  might  be  tiresome,  at 
all  eyenta  it  could  not  bo  attended  with  any  advantage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  what  the  plains  of  Europe  European 
differ  from  many  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  r^^""- 
tfaat  they  are  in  genera!  smaller  than  those  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  most  extensive  are  Wallachia  and  Bul- 
garia, or  those  on  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Hungarian 
plain  on  the  same  river,  which,  as  it  must  have  been  at  one 
time  the  basin  of  a  salt  water  lalce,  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world.  The  valley  of  the  Po  occupies  the 
third  place  as  to  size ;  but  its  rich  cultivation  has  been  in 
few  countries  equalled,  and  in  none  surpassed.  The  plain 
of  the  Rhine  between  Bale  and  Mayence  is  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  and  the  circular  basin  of  Bohemia  may  be  compared 
to  the  famous  'valley  of  Cashmere.  The  vallics  on  the 
plain  of  the  Upper  Rhine  are  the  largest  of  any  on  what  is 
strictly  termed  the  Alpine  chain  ;  but  the  valley  of  Carin- 
thia,  although  less  celebrated  in  romance,  does  not  yield  to 
it  in  picturesque  scenery.  We  might  anticipate  our  parti- 
cular account  of  diiTerent  countries,  were  we  to  enumerato 
other  plains  less  extensive;  but  it  may  be rcniarked  that  the 
vallies  in  Norway  and  Scotland  are  generally  circumscrib- 
ed by  long  and  narrow  outlines,  and  near  tlio  centre  of 
many  of  them  are  situated  lakes  of  the  same  form.  , 

We  are  led  to  conclude  from  this  summary  of  European  Upper  and 
orography,  that  our  quarter  of  the  world  is   nattically  /op^^.*^ 
divided    into    two  parts,    the   upper  and   the  loweri  and 
that  division  is  not  less  important  in  physical  geography 
than  ill  its  relation  to  the  history  of  man.     A  vast,  plain. 
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BOOK  from  Laiidon  and  Fat'is  to  Moscow  and  A&tracai]»  lies  ojien 
xciv*  to  the  invasions  of  ARiatic  nations ;  it  is  subject  to  the  al- 
— ^~  ternate  influences  of  Siberian  and  Oceanic  atmospheres;  its 
lowness  renders  it  warmer  aod  more  habitable  than  the 
table  land  of  Tartarjp  whicli  is  placed  under  the  same  pa- 
rallel. A  con  tin  nation  of  rlevated  land  extends  from  Lis- 
bon to  Constant inopkf  and  the  direction  of  its  heights  and 
declivities  is  very  different  in  different  places;  some  parts 
are  exposed  to  cold  and  northern  winds,  ottiers  arc  visited 
by  the  genial  and  refresh ing  breezes  of  the  south.  Nations 
arc  everywhere  separated  by  natural  harriers,  defiles  must 
be  crossed,  and  gulfs  must  be  passed.  That  remark  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  our  continent;  were  it  not  for  the 
roads  on  wirich  so  raoch  labour  has  been  entployed,  the  com- 
munication must  have  been  very  difficult  between  tlie  coun- 
tries on  the  noith  and  sontli  of  the  Alps,  in  every  season  of 
the  year.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand^  no  natural  obstacies 
Impedfi  during  the  winter^  tlie  heavy  wagim  <rr  tlie  light 
carriage  in  the  plains  of  lower  Europe ;  on  that  acconnt^ 
perhaps,  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  nortli  arc  more  addicted  to 
travelling  tlian  the  people  tn  the  south.  Botli  are  favoured 
by  nature-  But  all  tlie  productions  of  our  continent  arc 
united  in  upper  Europe;  tlie  northern  declivities  and  tlie 
elevated  points  on  the  central  chains  bear  the  plants  that  aro 
found  in  the  highest  latitudes  of  lower  Europe;  that  portion 
of  the  same  continent  does  not  yield  such  i^aiiety  of  pm- 
duce,  but  its  plains  are  more  extensive,  and  its  culture  is 
more  nnifoim.  Wo  sliall  reserve,  however,  such  discussions 
for  I  he  next  book,  and  close  our  observations  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark.  If  tlic  ocean  rose  nfteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
feet,  northern  Europe  would  be  submerged,  the  Enxine  and 
ibe  Caspian  would  join  the  Baltic  and  the  north  sea  j  south- 
ern Europe,  on  the  contrary,  being  Kiigher  than  the  level  of 
the  waters,  might  foini  one  or  two  large  and  high  islands. 
The  Gontiast,  however,  is  not  complete,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  European  divisions  might  be  destroyed  by  the 
two  gi*eat  vallics  of  Hungary  and  Lombard y,  and  two 
mountainous  countries,  Norway  and  Scotland* 


Some  of  the  reedlts   connected  with  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Europe  are  marked  in  the  sitUjoitied  tables. 

Table  of  different  Eiver$  in  Europe* 


BOOK 

xeiT. 


I»    Eoxo- 

PEAN  PART 
or    THE 
FlW)ZEK 

Ocean. 


Int'Uuations. 

f.  North-west  dedivi- 
ly  of  the  Ural  nioun- 
taiua* 

J  II.  Northern  declivity 
\  of  the    Riisaiaii    ncJge, 

basin  tif  tiie  While  Sea. 
II L     North-eual     of 

Scandioavin. 


Rivers. 


Peizora, 

Metzen, 
Dwma, 


Courw. — Mile&. 
450 

dm 

480 
210 


uaia, 

Ten  or  twelve  others, 


240 

25a 

294 

180 


4*30 

450 

500 

300 
150 
450 
330 
150 


tion  of  fc?Cftndinavia  and  (  •.  * 

western  ol  r  inland,  oa-  }  j^  .       ' 
sin  of  the  Gulf  of  Both-  i  ij^'^* 
fiia.  t  ^^"  ^ 

II.  8outliern  inclina-^  Neva,  the  Bosphorua  of 
tion  of  Finland*  Wesiur  [  Ladoga, 
of  Ingria.     Basin  of  the  f  K}fmfnt^  outlet  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Finland.  J  Finland  lakes. 

II L  Western  declivi-  )  ri    ^  n   .  „ 

ty  of  the  central  chain  (  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^"»^"' 
oY  Russia.  ^Ntemeo, 

'  Vistula, 
Bug, 
Narewa, 
Oder, 

Wartha, 
VNetza, 

I  S wedSr^^'"''  ''''''^  ""^  \  ^'''^''''^  of  difl^rent  lakeB. 
L    Scjuthero   mclina-  \  j^f«...«.„ 
U.n  of  Norway,   ^so..[^Z^anra,..AX.^., 

Vener, 


Tabk  continued. 


iDcUnations* 

IIL  North  |      IV.    Easlcrn  part 
Sea,  con-     \  Great  Britain 
tinued. 


Eivors. 


^^  l  TteJil  or  Huiiiber, 


I  V.  Western  of  Norway*    Torrents, 


CoufM. — Mile*. 
180 
IBf) 
90 


IV*  EuRO- 

PKAN 

PARTS  or 
THE   At- 


I.    Western    side    of 
Great  Britaiti. 
IL  Western  of  Ireland, 


Severn, 


IlL  The  British 
Channel  north-west  of 
France. 


IV. 


Shannon^ 

Marnc, 
Loire, 

Cher, 
\  Vitnne, 
f  Charenh^     . 
I  Garonne, 
Western  part  of  J  Dordoeyit, 
]  L<i^ 

Tarn, 
\  Adoitr, 
i  SinnU  rivers. 

J  Hoirro, 
f  Eshi, 
fTngus, 
j  Guadiann» 
I  GuHflalquiver, 


France 


V.  North  of  H|min. 


VI.  West  of  Spain. 


^     L  Eajst  of  Spain. 


V.  Medi- 

T£RhA2Ve 

AN*— First 
BAai>»  K 

P«A!f  FART 


9T 


il.  South  of  FrAnce. 


Ill*  Western  dcelivi- 

Ities  of  the    A|i]i€ijincii 
and  llieir  hrtajrhcs* 

1.    Eastern   tlt^ciivity 
of  the  Appcnincs, 


}  Xuear, 
\  Ebro, 
I    Segra, 

■"  Rhone» 
Saontf 

Durante, 

Ar.-io, 
Tiber, 
Vohiirno^ 


VL    Aniii 

ATIt. 


J 


II.  8outh-ea»f 
vily  of  the  Alps. 


decli- 


Ofanto, 

f  I'o, 

Tannro, 

Ttssino^  and  lake  Tct?:>iiu*. 

Mda, 


180 

210 
90 
330 
210 
90 
540 
210 
180 

leo 

150 
345 
310 
IBO 
190 
180 

165 
365 
135 
480 
420 
300 
150 
910 
210 
375 
210 
390 
210 
195 
135 
120 
105 

im 

90 

90 

375 
IK) 

12U 

150 
!^ 

225 


£i;bof%. 


SUPERFICIAL  EXTENT  OF  DIFFERENT  BASINS, 

German  Square  Mitflt# 


Basin  of  ihe  Wolga, 
—  Danube, 

Doll, 

^-^ Dwina^ 

— » Rhine, 

— Vistula^ 

Elbe, 

^  Loire, 

' OdeB, 

Douro,    , 

Garonne, 

Yo, 

Tagus, 

— — Seine, 

The  lait  Tabl<?  is  laken  from  Lichenstetn 
p.  338.  Thf?  author  contrasts  the  RU|ierliciQ! 
with  that  of  others  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  world 


Basin  of  the  Aby, 

^—  Saghalien, 


St,  La  wren  re, 
Amazons, 
La  Plata, 


30,154 
JM23 
6,086 
5,890 
3,508 
3,578 
3,800 
2,378 
2,072 
],638 
1,443 
1,416 
1,357 
1,236 
'a  cosmography,  vol*  i« 
extent  of  these  basins 


Gernian  Square  Milot. 

63,776 
,     53,559 

62,330 
.    88,305* 

71,665 


Pawdinskoi  Kamen, 


HEIGHT  OF  THE    PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  EUROPE. 

URAL    MOUXTAIPfS. 

Feet. 

^  -I  -  5  above  the 
•^^^^  i  Caspiati. 
•  1  c  rwi  \  above  the 

Idem,     ......       ^^^i  Ocean. 

Tanaf^ai,       .....  9,061  doubtful. 

Kornchefskoi,  ....       8,133       ibid. 

Tabie  LandofWaldai,        .  .  .  1,322 


r 


aCAIVDIffAVlATV    MOUfiTAmit. 


Tlialian  chain* 
Western  Nor-{ 
way* 


Guta-field, 

Glarier  of  Ilallingdal, 

Gousta, 


Fol^'efond, 
Fille-field, 
iSuS'lind, 
Sij^ij^rie-field, 
,  LaDg-lield, 


f  Hage  I  Stan's 
9,320  <  physical 

{  map. 
6,470 

^**^  i  snow. 

7,238 

6,425 

5,884 

7,862  Glacier. 

7,216 


k 


Western  Nor- 
way,   coniinu- 


rSnee-ErcBenar, 

I  Snow  Dome, 

j  Elevated  base  of  the  chain, 

Lanrdal, 
Jo  h  ask  nil  tie, 

Passage  of  Lessee, 

Do  fre. 

Passage  of  Jcrkcn, 


Dofrine  chain. 
Central  Nor- 
way.   North- 
west of  Swe- 
den. 


6,396 

3,198 

3,524 

2,864 

2,558 
7,427 

5^5 


CEo 
<  ex 


Eastern 

c  xt  rem  i  ties 
the  base. 


The  Sereraoi, 
or  Sevous,  be- 
tween Norway 
and  Sweden* 


Snee  HcEttan,  or  Snow  Hat,       8,887 


K(bI  field, 
Tran  neld, 
Sylt  field, 

Areskuta, 


Sulitelraa,  (Lapland) 
Saulo, 

Ttilpayegna, 
I^Linayegna, 

'Swucku, 
Tran  strand, 

Mount  Scva, 


Maritime 
rhsin  of  Lap- 
land. 


MoiintntTis  of 
Southern  Swe- 
den. 


VOL,    TI. 


The  desert  of  Swartbwrg, 

f  Island  of  Waag,  Glacier, 

-—  llunl. 

Joke  Held,  (Peninsida) 
j  Storvands  field 

Seyiand,  (Island  of)  Glacier 

Voricdadcr, 

Eastckaisa, 

Cape  Norths 

Lake  of  Fcrmund,  chain  of  the 

Dofrines, 
Mi  OS,  Middle  of  Norway, 
Silian,  middle  of  Dalecarlia, 
Stor,  central  plain  of  Jemplland, 
Torneo,  (Lapland) 

Kinekulle,  (West  Gothland) 

Lake  Venner, 

Lake  Vetter, 

Talbcrg,  (f?moland) 

Rnmsgillft,  (Idem*) 

Lakes  of  Wexite,  from  4,264  to 

Island  of  Born  holm, 


Glacier. 

C  According 

)to   M.   Es- 

\  niarck 

(7,523. 
2,837 
6,441 
7,071 

C  Extremity 
5,lB3  <  of  a  secon- 

[  dary  chain. 
Oniisaions, 
6,760 
4,081 
4,301 
6,064 

5,135 
3,513 

*'^^  (  be  higher, 
1,918 

4,264 
4,264 
4,370 
3,837 
4,155 
3,943 
3,837 
1,570 

2,258 

514 

689 
L071 
1,491 

982 

156 

312 
1,100 
1,145 
5,330 

417  0©r«te<l 


BOOK                     ^^^^^V 

xcir. 

Ben  Ngfis,           ,           .           .           , 

4,380  Jameson,  &c 

'                  Cairngonn,                .... 

4,317 

^H           Benwyves,            *            .            *            . 

3,702 

^1          Benmore,                   .           .            «           . 

3,903 

^M           Benta^vers,          .            ,            .            . 

4,015 

H[           Benvoirlich,               .            ,            •            . 

3,;^>o 

H"          Betilomond,        .... 

3^340 

■           Cheviot,                    .... 

2,682 

^ft           Cross-fell,  {Cumberland) 

3,31K) 

■  ^     HelvelJy,                               ... 

3,055 

^^^H     Snowdon^  [Wales] 

3,571 

^^^B    Hchihallien, 

3,281 

^^^     Black  larg,          •            .            .             . 

2,370 

■          Benkdi, 

3,O0D 

H           Caderldns,        .... 

2,914 

^1            Sltiddaw,                   ... 

3,<>22 

^K          Macgellicuddy^d  Reeks,  (Ireland) 

3,404 

M          Sliebh^Donard,         .... 

2,785 

^m           Chroitg  Patrick, 

2,ms 

^B           MangertoD,                .... 

2,700 

■-          Goat  Fell,  fisle  oC  Arran) 

2,865 

H           Bnca  Fell  (Isle  of  Man) 

^H          Summit  of  Hoy  Island,  (Orkneys) 

2,Wi4 

1,700 

^K          Mount  Skaling,  (Feroe  Islands) 

%^m 

V         St.  Kitda,(  Island  of) 

I»800 

V           Eonaberg,  (Shetland  Islands) 

3,&44  doubtful. 

H                                                                                    CKTE.T!fES. 

Mount  Merin,  sonrco  of  ibe  Loire, 

5,820 

Marguerite, 

4,994 

Lozere,        .          «            .            . 

4,887 

Puy  dc  Montoncelle, 

4,2G<; 

Fila,  (near  Lyons) 

3,053 

La  Croix  To5»ttee, 

3,245 

Mountaina  of  Cbarolais, 

2,301 

Mount  Salvy,  (near  Rhodez) 

2,712 

Rhodez,          '•,            . 

2;i04 

Alby,          ... 

799 

Cautal, 

6,093 

Puy  Mar}%            .            .            ; 

6,113 

Mount  Courlandf*, 

5,410 

Puy  du  Dome, 

4,842 

■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  «•              1^ 

^^H 
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f  AlmuradieV 

2,437 

XCIT. 

Sierra  Moren- 
-  na. 

PyertDtle  Rey, 

Rapids  of  ihe  Guadiana,    . 

Foya,  (Alprarva) 

2,274 
151» 
4,082    Franxina,           J 

^Cape  6l  Vinceut, 

308                              1 

'San  Ildefonsa, 

6,G79                        ^H 

Penalara,  suniniit  of  Guada- 

^M 

Chain  of  tlio      j 

rama. 

8,509                              ■ 

Tfigus. 

Madrid,  town  of, 

3,630    Antillon.             ■ 

Estrelha,  (Beira)      , 

6,683    FrniiiLini.             ■ 

^  Idem, 

7,<i47    Balbi,                  ■ 

'  Gaviura,  (Miiiho)     . 

7,88G                              1 

Vennas  of  Europa,  (Asturias) 

1 

from  8,528,  to 

J>,504   conjectural. 

Passage  of  Lunada, 

4,711  J.  Pcnalvcr. 

OalUcian  cbain*  * 

Estella,  (Catalonia) 

5,805  Delambre.            1 

Puig-se  Calm-Rodos,  (idem*) 

4,044                                I 

Morel lo,  (idem.) 

i,n3o                  ^M 

Montjoyy,  (ideni.) 

^M 

^  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 

^M 

APPEMNEB. 

^M 

'  Colmo  de  Lecco,  (Bochetia) 

3j30O    Schow,         ^^ 

Monte  Simone, 

R  Q-ro  S  Alnmnocfi          V 
^'^'**  Ho  Genes.     ^M 

San  Pcle^rino, 

5,168                        ^M 

Aipe  de  Doccln, 

4,413                        ^H 

^ 

Monte  Barigazo, 

3,853                       ^H 

Rasco  Lerngo, 

4,451                        ^H 

Sasso  Srmone,                 • 

^^H 

Monte  Amiata, 

5,792                        ^B 

Sienna,  (Town  of) 

^H 

Anti'AppeDines. . 

Radicofar*i» 

3,057                        ^H 

Tuscany. 

Viterbo,  (Town  of) 

l^irSO                        ^H 

. 

M,  Soracte, 

2,269                        ^H 

M.  Cappanna,  (iaiaftd  of  Elba] 

3,837                      ^^H 

M.  Voliiio, 

8,388                       ^H 

^^^^H 

^B 

M.  Sybiila, 

7,502                       ^H 

^^^^^1 

■ 

Sasso  d'ltalia, 

9,523                       ^H 

^^^^1 

■ 

M.  Araaro, 

9,134                       ^H 

^^^^1 

■ 

M-  Catria, 

5,550                        ^H 

^^^^1 

■ 

M.  Pennino, 

^H 

^^^^H 

■ 

Term  in  ill  o, 

7,035                      ^H 

^^^H 

■ 

^  M.  Cavo,  (near  Frosinone) 

4,188                      I^H 

^^^H 

P 

^M.  Gennaro, 

4,184                              M 

^^^^^ 

Roca  di  Papa,     . 

2,376                               ■ 

1 

Sub-AppeiiiJics-^ 
Laikira. 

Vesuvius, 

^^^^  J  sac,  1805.           I 

Epomeo,  (ialaod  of  Ischia) 

2.518                               1 

1 

[  Anacapri,     . 
*                           ^ 

1,955                        ^J 

FHTSICAX    OEOGBAPHT. 
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M.  Balgario,  j^lttr  Salemi) 

M.  Calvo,  .  . 

Sila,  (Calabria) 

Etna,  (Sicily) 

Pjzzo  (11  Case,  (idem) 

Caro  di  Mofera,  (idem) 

Portelia  dell  Arena,  (idem) 

PiaDO  di  Troglie,  (idem) 

M.  Cucclo  near  Palermo, 

Guiliano,  (Eryx)  * 

M.  S.  Michael, 

Montagnuolo,  (island  of  Felicudi) 

Monte  Rotondo,  (Corsica) 

Monte  d'Oro,  (idem) 


3>724                          BOOK 

5,116                          xciT. 

4,940  doubtfiiL 

10,954 

6,500 

6,248 

5,148 

4,956 

3,218 

2,194 

2,693 

3,050  . 

8,810 

8,746 

XLTtf, 


Maritime  chain  between  Piedmont  and  France. 

Caoame,  (near  Toulon)  .  •  2,637 

St  Pilon,  .  .  .  .        3,230 

Mont  de  Lure,  ...  5,754 

Mont  Venteux,  .  •  .        7,235 

Charence,  (near  Gap)       .  t  5,116 

Le  col  de  Tende,  .  •  .        5,818 

Parpaillon,  (near  Barcelonette)  .  8,954 

Siolane,  ....        9,696 

Le  Col,  between  Maurin  and  Laclapiere,  8,999 

Coal-mines,  (near  St.  Oulp)  .  I        6,907 

Le  Chalol  le  vieux,  .  .  11,098 

Loucira,  .  ;  .  .      14,436  doubtful. 

Loupiion,  •  .  .  14,128  idem. 

Joselmo,  ....       14,056  Farmond. 

Pelou  de  Valoumsc,  .  .  13,860 

Mont  Viso  de  Ristolas,      .  .  •       13,138  Morazzo. 

Mont  Viso,  (another  summit)  •  13,828  De  Zach. 

Source  of  the  Po,  .  .  .        6,466 

Mont  Genevre,  ...  1 1,788 

Col  de  Mont  Genevre,      •  •  •        6,223 

Cenis,  (Rock  St.  Michel)  .  .  11,460 

Passage  across  Mount  Cenis,  •  .        6,773 

Lake  on  Mount  Cenis,  •  .  6,280 


CHAIN   IS  DAUFHINT   LIMITED   BT   THS   RHONE. 


Pic  de  Pelladone, 
Cheralier, 


10,282 

8,742 
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Eichardieres,      .                *                .                , 

7,717 

ircTWm 

Chatnechaude, 

6,860 

_Cardgros,           .               .               •               . 

I                                                     CHAIN    OF    MOUHT    BLlKCt 

4,797 

w 

Blont  Iseran, 

13,S78  Welden, 

-Valaisau, 

10,929 

^^H 

Passage  of  Little  St.  Bernard, 

7»194 

^^H 

Summit^ 

9^94  Saussure. 

^^H 

Col  de  ia  Seigae, 

8,046 

^^^K^^ 

Col  de  Bonbomme,                    ♦ 

8,027 

^^^^H 

1  CramoDti            ...                * 

8,964       • 

p 

^  Col  do  Geant, 

1];275 

■ 

Mom  Blauc,     .               •               . 

15,760  rrrallea  and 
(  PiciuL 

L'AUee  Bkncbe,       . 

14,775 

B^^ 

Priory  of  Cliamonoy, 

3,463 

1 

Le  Buel, 

11,198 

^^H 

Aiguille  de  rArgentiero, 

i2,m^ 

■ 

Great  St,  Bernard, 

10,769 

C  Zumstein 

■ 

Passage  across  ibe  Great  St.  Bernard, 

7,966  ]  and  Wel- 
(deD, 

MouDt  Ftosiij             .                •                , 

15,380 

^^H 

Mount  Cervin  or  Malterborn, 

13,974 

^^H 

Paisage  across  Cervin, 

10,100 

^^^H 

Breitboro,         .                .                .                , 

12,800 

P 

Road  across  the  Simploo, 

6,579 

6K0Ur   or    BT.    S0TII4KD. 

• 

PcTchiroa,  (one  of  the  summits) 

10,529 

Petiina,  (idem) 

9,153 

Fieiida,  (idem) 

10,180 

Passago  of  St*  Gotbard, 

6,800 

Furea, 

14,040 

Btolla,               ...               * 

J  1,174 

Piz  Pisoc, 

12,792 

Soui*ce  of  the  Rhone, 

5,748 

R(*USB» 

7,068 

1 

The  Aar  near  Grimselberg, 

5,945 

^^^^^^V                  PHTSI€AI.   GKOQBAFHT.                         ^^| 

m 

^^^B              rtR9T  BCLTKTUIt   CHAlIf   BCrWEEIf 

BE  nil   AWD   TBE 
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Orimsclbcrg, 

9,704 

XCIT.    J 

1 

Lake  of  the  Head  on  tlie  Grinisel, 

7,067 

J 

Finsternorhorn, 

14,(m  TraHes. 

^^1 

Sch  reck  horn, 

14,a3tf  Oriani, 

^^1 

Wetterfaonj, 

12,176  Tralle*.  » 

^^H 

PiescborD, 

13,325 

^^H 

Eiger,                 ,                .               : 

13,070 

^^H 

Monch,  (monk) 

13,571 

^^^1 

Jungfrau,  (Virgin) 

13,7^0 

^^H 

Poidenhorn, 

12,030 

^^H 

Blumli,    .... 

12,132 

^^1 

Breithom, 

12,402 

^^1 

Passage  of  Gemiiii, 

7,378 

^^1 

Oldcnliorn, 

10,2<><3 

^^H 

Di  able  rets. 

10,732 

^^H 

Deut  de  Morcle, 

9,541 

^^^1 

Niesen, 

7,820 

H 

^^H             •ECO!C&    eCl^VIITfAef    CHAt5    BETW££!f 

BEEN   AND    UHf. 

H 

f      Blutiiorn, 

^^-^^^^lib^fe. 

1 

Galienstock, 

j2,ooa 

^^^1 

Susscnhoro, 

ij,e30 

^^H 

Spitzli, 

11,389 

^^H 

TiUit, 

11,416 

H 

H                  tnt   IfOaTH-WSIT   CHAI5    COiflTKCTBO 

WITB    THE    ABOVE 

H 

B                                                     ax^oE. 

^1 

Steinberg, 

9,950 

^^ 

BiBistock, 

6,941 

1 

Jnuchlistock, 

7,957 

Scbeitiberg, 

6,518 

_       Hoch-Gant, 

7,258 

■      Mount  Pilat,  near  Lucerne, 

7,546 

V                                                          THE    NOaTH-EAAT    CflAirf. 

■       Schlossberg, 

10,406 

Woll  en  stock, 

8,612 

■       Wendistock, 

10,134 

^^mi 

■       Church  of  Engebber^, 

3,424 

•s, 

1 

11^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^ 
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XCIT.           THIRD    HKLTKTlA.f     CHAltl    BETWEEff    THE    FOU&    CA^TQlfl    JJfD 

Trithorn, 

^^           Obcr  Alpstock, 
^^m          Crcspalc, 

^^B          Fjz  RiiAseiny 

7  754  f  ^^^^  ^^^"*' 
'''^^  J  see  above* 

10,918 

6,874 

1*5  Q^fl  5  IJj vision  of 

^^*®^^hochai^. 

^^^^B                             CASTER!!   miAIfCH   TO  THE   EAST 

or   OLARIS. 

^^^^^T   Hausstock, 
^          Uobe  KJsteo, 

11,765 

10,265 

l>,454 

10/J<54 

^^M                                BRAZVCH    FAftALLEI*   TO    TQE    ailI5E 

AS   FAR   ^a  THE 

^^P                                                                        LAK£    or    C01(BTA?rCE 

^^H          Martmslocb, 
^^1           Brheibe, 

^^M         Greiil  Kub^rst, 

^^H          Kaniar, 

^^f          HochscntUy 

■                Leiatkamin,                                .                 . 

f                Schnco  Alp, 

Silter  near  Appencelf, 

Alouot  Zuricb, 

10,112 
9,986 

10,418 
7,308 
5,772 
8,111 
6,873 
4,301 
2,275 
2,385 

WE8TER!f    BAAMCn    tN    L'AIfTON    SCHWTTE,    &C. 

Pcbarborn, 

Klaridenbeig, 

Ros:*  Stock, 

Glarniscb, 

RuJii  or  Koasberg, 

Rigi, 

10,864 
10,603 
8,688 
9,561 
5,154 
6,050 

GREAT    RHETUN    CHAIN.      (oElB05» 

A^D    TfROL.) 

Passage  of  Airolo  at  MciIlI, 
Vogelberg, 
MuBchdhorni 
Aportbornj 

• 

7,1  D?  near  Stella. 
10,286 

10,948  M*  Majen 
10,950  M.  Adul«. 

^ 

i 

1 

^                                      PHTSIOJLL  6E0GEA|>HT.                      ^^^^              sfl 

1 

Forest  of  the  Rhine, 

Beruhardin, 
Tomhahorn, 
Passage  of  Splugeo, 

Septimcr, 

5,126                                   BOOK   1 

6,310                                       ^ 
9,594  \  W»^o^"n«-                    J 

1 

1 

1 

Longino,                                                                9,355                                         M 
Passagoofthe  Julier,                                            7,280                                  ^H 

Err,  Eummii  of  ihe  Julian  mountaios,               13,858  ]  f^^"£^*'''            ^| 

Orteles, 

Hoch-Tberay, 

Platey  Rogel^ 

Lake  Refen, 

Grainer, 

Schcnciberg,  (near  Sterzing) 

Rrenner, 

Habidit, 

12,859  Weldeii.                    ^H 
12,439                                  ^H 
10,390                                   ^M 

9,360                                    ^M 
8,274                                   H 

6,463  M.  de  Buch.             ^M 
8,793                                  ^H 

L 

^^^m                                  NORTHERff 

ABET1A!>7    CHAINS.                                                             ^^| 

1 

^^"                          GmoTi^,  Bavaria^  Saizbourg,                                          ^^M 

[ 

MaVixerberg, 

EolbehorD, 

Scesaplftua, 

Karam,  (near  Magenfeld) 

Coire,(townof) 

Piz  Linard  from 

8,034                                      ^M 
9,487                                    ^M 
9,813                                   ^M 

i  Vague  and            ^^H 
12,8D0  to  13,850     incorrect  ea-         ^H 

timate.                  ^^H 

1 

^^^H               CHAIN  bctwee:^ 

TYROL    AJ^0    BA7ARIA.                                                ^^B 

Ilochvogcl, 

ZugopUze, 

Wctterstein, 

Bolstein, 

Atmenapitze, 

IVaizroann, 

Brciihom, 

Lake  of  Zegei  n, 

—  St.  Bartholomew, 

Tow^n  of  Munich, 
Ratisbonne, 

8,481 

8,243 

.       .               8,122 

9,706 

9,684 

9,655  M.  do  Buch, 

7,772 

2,480                                     ^ 
2,1>29                                   ^M 
1,191                                   ^M 
1,084                                            J 

i 
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C  HA]  Iff. 

Sasso  flel  Fero  near  Lavenng^ 

3,230 

Pizzo  do  Onsera, 

3,2(J<> 

Lake  of  Lugano, 

ivm 

— CoiiJO, 

mn 

llilati, 

517 

CHAIH    OF    TALLE-TXLINO* 

BI.  Gario  near  Borraeo, 

11,756 

Legroucino, 

6,204 

M.  Lignone, 

8,t5c>(j 

3L  Baldo, 

7,4fX> 

M,  Mft^iore, 

7,^i01J 

M,  di  Nogo, 

6,t510 

GRSJLT   ZfOaiCAir   CHAIfT9p 

AUSTRIA* 

M.  Moll,  sup- 

The Great  Glockner» 

13,713  < 

posed  to  be 
over-rated. 

Village  of  Heiligenldut,  (Cttrinthia) 

4,484 

Holieiiwart, 

i\,mii 

WiBbach-IJorn, 

1J,519 

Gross-Kofjel, 

9,700 

Taum  of  Kauris 

8,502 

IfORTHERIV    BOUllBABlia   OF 

CARIZfTBlA. 

1 

Hahe  Varr, 

11,334 

RauU-Eckber^, 

7,83i 

Wilden-Kogel,                         • 

5,613 

Salzbwrg^,  (town  of) 

1,391 

Tborstein, 

Ka  >|jerikorstmn» 

Kalmberir,                ,                 •                • 

Lako  of  Ifallstedt, 

f1,033C 

g,07r]  1 
5,1>26S 

Upper  Aus- 

1  iria,  (Marcol 
de  Berres, 

1  Sclmltes, 
andolbers.) 

Grosseml>erg, 

8,y32 

STTEIA    AUD    LOWER    AUSTRIA. 

Summilfl  of  Wintifeid, 

8,583 

Hocb-G  Ailing,                , 

6,204 

Scbfieberg:,             .                *               • 

6,952 

Kahien!>erg, 

1,433 

f^emmerinif, 

« 

4,704 

■ 

Kranneri  egea, 
Terglow, 

Karsi,  to  tjje  north  of  Trieste, 
Suisnik,  or  snowy  mountain, 
Kleck. 
Plissavisza, 
Mount  Bardani, 
Biocava, 


5,038 
4,412 
444a 
6,227 

1,580 
7,056 
6,692 
5,755 
4,374 
5,101 


II. — aire  ALPINE  AAtfds  to  the  roilth-wxst^ 


First  Chain  of  Jura, 


I 


The  Rectilet, 

Dole, 

Chasscral, 

Lake  of  Joux, 

Mount  of  Or, 

Uttssemate,  (Soleur©) 

Rothifluh, 

Moron,  (Dekmont) 


6,177 
6,151 
5,229 
3,203 
4,797 
4,774 
4,610 
4,412 


Second  Chain  of  Jura, 


La  Sule,  (Bellelaj) 

Groa  Taurean,  (Pen  tar  Her) 


4,40n 
4,324 


C^iain  between  Jura  and  Fosges. 


2,902 
2,295 


£UB0P1£. 
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Fresson, 

Ballon  do  GucbwilUer, 
Ballot!  de  Giromagny, 
Ballon  d' Alsace, 
Haul  de  Honce, 
Grand  Ventron, 
Donncrsberg, 
ilesselborg,  (near  Bin^en) 


4^580 

4,266 
3,956 
S,516 
4,124 
4,400 
3,160 
2,556 
1,622 


Mont  Mareiselok,  (Langres) 

Disjiinciion  of  tlio  rivers  near  Laogres, 

Source  of  the  Seine, 

TopofTasselot, 

Dijon,  (town  of )         , 

Feldberg, 


1,663  Schuckburg. 
2,548 
1,424 
1,962 
664 
4,901  Stein* 


BLJ.CK   rOREST. 


Boelchen, 

Kandel, 
Kohlgartoii, 
Lake  of  Eicben, 


Strenbcrg, 

Rostberg, 

Castle  of  Hohenzolle 

LakcofThuo, 

Sempach, 

Lucerne, 

Zug, 

—  Zurich, 

Constance, 

Boat, 

Geneva^ 

Neufchatel, 

Brenne, 


SUABfA,    &Ch 


4,656 
4,166 
3,930 
1,561 


2,958 
2,866 
2,794 
1,896 
1,694 
1,431 
1,405 
1,361 
1,160 
2,360 
1,208 
!,427 
1,412 


HERCYNIO-€ARFAT!ItA5    M0U5TAIIf9. 


Wutcm  Carpaihian  Jftps. 


Ruika  Poyana, 
Gailuripi, 


9,912  Balbi. 

9,594  Idom. 


^^^                                       PHTSICAI. 

QEOGEAFHY.                      ^^H                 "^M 

Buchesl^  (Transylvania)      . 

• 

e,68B                                 BOex' 

Idem,  (Wallachia)      , 

Lcntschitz, 

Uenokar, 

• 

• 

6,892  M.  Lerchenfitld.     »«,- 
8,466                                  ^^^^* 

. 

• 

Retirzath,  (high  valley)     . 

8,507 

Kukuratzo, 

• 

•■ 

4^                                          J 

JBoffem 

Carpalhian  ( 

^^M 

Kronstadt,  (town  of) 

2,(m>                        ^H 

Sural,  (Szural) 

• 

7,591                                     ^H 

Bixdislaw, 

• 

• 

7,974                                     ^m 

CAEFATHIAK 

r    MOUNTAIirS.                                                     ^^1 

Curabor,     . 

• 

ijm                       ^M 

Pietrosz, 

, 

^M 

Kriwan  of  Thureiz, 

• 

5,706                                     ^H 

Loranitz, 

- 

^'^^^S™:^^^^^^    ■ 

KrpFan^ 

• 

8,036                                      ^H 

Pre  sib  a^ 

, 

6,423                                    ^H 

Green  Lake, 

, 

5,047                                     ^H 

Babia  Gora, 

, 

5,786                                     ^H 

Czema  Gora, 

- 

^H 

^^^L                                                           TBB    •ES£ZfKE. 

■ 

■      All  Vater, 

* 

4  cw,  S  MM.  Kalup*              ^H 
''^^  I  aud  Moscb.              ^H 

PetorstciD, 

* 

• 

4,709                                       ^H 

Source  of  tho  Little  Oppa, 

• 

4,390                                       ^B 

Hackscha^ 

. 

• 

4.353                                     ^H 

Baude, 

, 

4,784                                     ^H 

Bnine!, 

, 

• 

4,371                                     ^M 

Lissa  Ilora  near  Teschen, 

• 

4,546                                    ^M 

1 

SUD£TS8. 

1       Hobo  Eule,  (Gtatz)    . 

• 

3,543                                             N 

■       Otterstein, 

• 

3,366 

■       Schnoeberg, 

. 

3,966 

■       StiimhQube, 

, 

5,052 

f       Schneeknppe, 

, 

5,277    Gersaorf. 

ZobtenberjT, 

, 

2,460 

VallJeB  of  Galtz, 

, 

1,384 

H       Tafeliichte, 

^ 

3,715 

■      Lenehbergi  (Bmaltie) 

2,920 

fiUHOFE. 
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^  Lausche, 

Anersberg, 
Schmekopff 
Fichtdbtrgf 


METALLIC   M0IT5TA1iri   OH  BETZEBUECIK. 


9»564 
3,148 
3,531 
3,926 


IKT1EI0&   or   BOBSMIA. 


HcDltscb,  (Mjttelgebirge) 

Donnerberg,  (idem)            .  •               2,673 

Vineyards  of  Mel  nick,  &c.  •                .           640 

Prague,  [the  observatory  of)  •                  590 

Budweiss,  [town  of)  .                 .         1,252 
Kreutzberg,  (between  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  2,175 

Kotschotto,  (idem)              .  •                1^512 

BrtiDD,  (town  of)        .  •               •           550 


n  £>eo  S  Kermana  and 
^'^-*  I  David, 


BlRCTiriAIf   MOUHTAINS^  BOHEMfAH   CQAIN. 


Fostling,  (near  Linz  on  the  Danube} 

T  rwn  S  Kennanu  and 

Steinberg,  (rock  of) 

3,405 

Ploeckenstein,                    •                • 

4,450 

Hohensthein, 

4,285 

Rhoen,  (Bohemia) 

3,484 

Lusen, 

4,578 

Source  of  the  Moldava,     . 

4,064 

Ruchel, 

4,844 

Arber, 

4,8^J0 

Schneiberg,  (Franconia) 

Srim 

Fichtelberg,  (Frtoconia 

3,855 

BKHCTirtATf    MOUfTTAIIVSy   ItOETHlEfr 

A5D   WE8T£air  CEAfKB* 

Beisrbergi                  • 

Schneekopf,        .               •               . 

^'}^  S  Forest  of  Thll- 

laidberg, 

2!974^""8**■ 

ObBenratory  of  Seeborg, 

1,290 

Brocken  or  Blocksberg, 

ft -1^1^  Range    of    the 
^^^*^jHartz. 

Bnicliberg, 

3,218 

Winterlicrg, 

2.648 

Krentzbergt        •                •                • 

2,984 

Oammersfcld, 

2,696    Heller, 

Meisncr,  (Basaltic)             * 

2,326 

Feldberg, 

5^775 

^^^^^^^^V            PHTS1C4I.  Q£OQaAPHT«                     ^^^P             ^l 

^^^                                                    CROUP   OF  WC3TERWALD.                                                       BOOK 

H        Saltzburgcr  Kopf, 

■                                                       TQLCA^^lC    GROUF,    9 

2,774                            xciv*  - 

EIBEITBERGEN.                                                              ■ 

V         Lawenberg, 

2,020                                                          I 

f  Marshy  ridge               ■ 

Ili^h  Veen  to  tlie  west  of  ibe  Rbino, 

2,2941  between    iho               J 

Eifiel,idem. 

\  Meuse  and             ^^H 

f  the  Moselle.           ^^B 

The  A  r Jen  Ties, 

^H 

Heights  in  the  department  of  the  Omo 

^^1 

from 

9,00  to  l,0<i6                                  ^^1 

Cape  Stubbenkammer,  (Ragen) 

600                                  ^^M 

Perleberg,  {MecklcDburg) 

€82                                   ^H 

Galigarbe,  (Eastern  Prussia) 

540                                  ^H 

Himmelbierg,  (Jutland) 

^M 

Monta  Aree,  (Britanny) 

^H 

^H 

Tbe  Seine  at  Paris, 

^H 

M0UITTAE59    II» 

^^^1 

Mountains    of    Croatia,    &c.  from 

6,396  to  7,402  See  above.             '^^I 

Orbelosj  north  of  Macedonia, 

from  9,m}  to  ]],7m                 ^^M 

Hem  us, 

from  6,376  to  7,4fi2.                  ^^B 

Olympus, 

6,522  doubtful.                 ^H 

Aihrjs, 

6,77S                                   ^H 

Piudws, 

from  7,460  to  8,520.                  ^^M 

Monte  Nero,  (Ccphalonia) 

4,264                                   ^H 

Ligrcstoso  wo,  (White  mountains  of  Crete)          7,57*2  Si  eber.                      "^^H 

Psilorit,  (Ida) 

7,674  Idem.                         ^^H 

Vrbina,  (Crete) 

2,B24  Idem.                          ^H 

Kenfros,  (idem) 

3,665  Idem.                           ^H 

Lassito,  (idem) 

7462  Idem.                          ^H 

Mount  Jupiter,  (Nqxos) 

a,300  Gautticr.                   ^H 

Cocyla,  (Scyros) 

2,588  Idem.                         ^H 

Delphi,  (Scopelos) 

2,295  Idem.                        ^H 

Mount  Su  El  ins,  (Milos) 

2,556  Idem.                          ^^ 

Idem,  (Par OS.) 

2,524  IdcifL                                ■ 

Idem,  (Thera) 

1,024  Idem, 

Vfsglia,  ( Afitypalo^a ) 

1,582 

^^^^P                     HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

■ 

C  above  tho 

I       Cross  of  St.  Peter's, 

536  ^  base  of  t  bo 

H 

/church. 

H        Minster,  (Strashurgl 

H       Summit  of  the  Pantheon  at  Parii, 

463  Idem. 
353  Idem. 
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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION, 

Climat€*'^^»tTihuiimi  of  ^ninmls  and  Plants, 


BOOK  The  inhabitants  in  diflforcnt  parts  of  Eurape  boast  of 
^^^'  their  genial  climate^  the  licU  produce  of  their  fields^  and 
^  .  ,.  are  sometimes  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  an  intellectual 
coiiccrumg  supcrionty  i»  in  a  certain  ciegrei^  the  result  of  these  natural 
diraatu,  blessliigs,  The  Spaniard  sits  under  the  shade  of  his  olive 
tree,  and  is  thankful  that  liis  country  is  rich  in  oiK  The 
Frenchman  talks  with  contempt  of  the  beer-drinkers  in 
Germany,  and  insists  gravely  that  the  mists  in  England  liave 
some  effect  on  tfie  moral  character  of  the  people*  A  learn- 
ed Greek,  extolling  the  pure  sky  and  the  fine  figs  of  Attica, 
insinuates  that  a  clouded  atmosphere  and  coarse  fare  have 
impaired  the  intellectual  actitcness  of  the  Ullraniontanes* 
Travellers  may  have  spread  more  correct  notions  on  such 
subjects  among  the  higher  classes,  but  many  errors  still  ex- 
ist,  which  they  Iiave  hccn  unable  to  eradicate.  Wc  con- 
ceive with  difficulty  the  beneficial  results  attending  an  or- 
der  of  events  different  from  that  which  wc  are  accustomed 
to  observe.  It  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  cite  the 
example  of  a  Sicilian  baron,  who  told  an  Englishman 
that  there  could  be  no  oxen  in  his  country,  since  grass 
never  grew  in  England  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold. 
But  some  well-informed  persons  cannot  easily  comprehend 
that  each  European  climate  has  its  advantages.    The  Itali- 
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aitt  ihlvcring  at  tlio  mcro  mention  of  a  teinperaiiirc  wltidi 
freezes  rivers  and  the  arms  of  seas,  doubts  the  description 
^hich  the  Dane  gives  of  the  incomparable  verdure  of  the" 
forests  tliat  limit  the  Sound.     We  ourselves  have  lately  seen 
two  French  travellers,  who,  liaving  unfortunately  observed 
the  uncultivated  state  of  some  Italian  districts,  condemned 
the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  its  climate,  its 
edifices,  and  even  its  women- 
Physicians,  in  tlio  innumerable  dissertations  on  their  3 
science,  have  applied  to  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  somei 
local  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  applicable  only  to  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  a  few  adjacent  countries.    The  natural 
philosopher  discovers  general  laws  to  account  for  phenome- 
na which  can  only  be  explained  under  certain  modtfica- 
tionst    The  more  numerous  relations  are  rejected,  because, 
not  having  been  sufficiently  observed,  they  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  ealculation.    Thus  a  needless  erudition,  and  a 
prcmaturo  science,  ill  adapted  to  illustrate  the  true  theory 
of  European  climates,  have  added  to  the  mass  of  popular 
errors.    The  peninsular  climate  of  Europe  is  snbject  tocauseior 
many  more  exceptions  than  any  other  on  our  globe*      '^^^  *flan  ciT-^ 
distribution  of  solar  heat  is  certainly  the  chief  cause  of  the  mates* 
difference  in  European  climates  ;  but  if  that  cause  existed 
only,  England   must  have  been  as  cold  as  Poland,  and 
France  as  Germany.     A  rapid  progression  of  beat  must 
have  commenced  at  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
its  effects  must  havo  been  felt  at  Constantinople  and  at 
Rome.      But  astronomical   climates  are  modified   in   our 
part  of  the  world  by  three  leading  physical  causes.    Europe,  Modifie^l 
througbont  a  space  equal  to  almost  the  whole  of  its  breadth,  *'^  ^**''' 
is  contiguous  on  the  east  to  northern  Asia,  wliich,  from 
the  elevation  of  its  central  ridge,  and  other  canses  already 
^indicated  in  this  work,  is  as  cold  as  North  America.    That 
I  frigid  temperature  must  have  been  communicated  to  Eu- 
rope, had  our  continent,  like  that  of  America,  been  attached 
to  the  polar  regions.    The  same  consequence  must  have 
followed,  had  there  been  on  the  south  lofty  mountains,  or 
a  table  land  like  that  of  Thibet     But,  as  it  is,  the  cold  air  Eas^^'x*^' 
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of  Siberia  is  wafted  by  a  continued  eant  or  north-east  wind 
across  iho  vast  plains  of  Russia  aud  Poland,  Italy  is  shel- 
'ter^i  from  theee  sudden  changes  of  temperature  by  the 
Alps  atid  Appenincs;  and  in  all  the  cotintries  that  are  pro- 
tected from  them,  tho  climate  is  less  rigorous  ;  thus  the 
vine  flourishes  in  Bohemia,  and  iu  Upper  Hungary,  That 
single  catjse  produces  remaikable  effects  c?en  in  the  norths 
the  climate  of  Christiana  in  Norway  is  rendered  milder  than 
that  of  Berlin  or  Warsaw,  and  mucli  more  so  tlian  that  of 
Petersburgb.  No  barrier  interi:iipts  t!io  east  wind's  course 
on  alLtho  plains  of  eastern  Europe  ;  and  for  that  reason, 
one  half  of  our  continent  is  mucli  colder  than  tbc  western 
regions  under  the  samo  parallels,  Greece,  altbongb  pro- 
tected by  Mount  Hemug,  Is  sometimes  exposed  to  tijo  winds 
of  Scythia,  hence  the  great  inequalities  in  the  winters  and 
summers  in  that  country,  compared  with  tliosc  of  Italy. 

If  the  cold  of  our  climates  is  rendered  more  intense  by 
the  winds  of  Asia,  the  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  those 
of  Africa,  South  and  south-east  winds,  which  warm'  the 
sliores  of  southern  Europe,  arrive  from  tlic  burning  deserts 
of  the  immense  Sahara,  and  the  arid  rocks  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt ;  theso  sultry  blasts  might  be  still  more  oppressive, 
were  they  not  tempered  during  their  pass;igc  by  the  exhal- 
ations which  rise  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  plague  of 
Atliens,  according  to  Hippocrates,  was  produced  by  a 
south  wind  ;  the  sirocco  which  advances  sometimes  to  the 
foot  of  tlio  Alps,  diffuses  in  these  regions  ils  baneful  in- 
fluence. The  great  projectiim  formed  by  noithern  Africa, 
from  which  the  numerous  chains  of  Mount  Atlas  rise,  de- 
stroys partly  the  influence  of  the  winds  from  the  Saliara  ; 
these  wiiidsi  refreshed  and  cooled,  arc  changed  into  zephyrs 
on  the  western  coasts  of  Italy,  But  Spain,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  tho  African  continent,  and  particularly  to  the  de- 
sert which  separates  the  states  of  Algiers  from  Morocco,  is 
exposed  to  the  SdarWt  a  sultry  and  unwholesome  wind ; 
the  short  range  of  tim  Sierra  Nevada  affords  only  shelter 
to  some  vallies.  We  may  conclude  that  (he  African  winds, 
althouglt  broken  and  modified  by  the  interposition  of  seas 
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and  mountains,  warm  and  drj  the  viboh  mass  of  the  Euro- 
pean atmospliere  in  Uie  southern  portion  of  our  peninsula* 
If  the  Mctlitcrranean  were  broader,  or  the  range  of  Mount 
Atlas  higher,  and  the  snows  which  cover  them  more  dura- 
ble, the  coasts  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spam  would  be  obscur- 
ed by  mists  and  rain,  hut  the  trees  might  then  be  clad  with 
a  thicker  foliage,  and  the  plants  adorned  with  a  fresher 
I  verdure.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  Africa  were  nearer  our 
I  shores.!  or  the  chain  connected  with  Mount  Atlas,  lower,  the 
[fiouthern  regions  of  Europe  might  bo  compared  to  Persia,  a 
country  in  which  the  cold  of  tlic  north  is  almost  contiguous 
[tD  the  op[)ressive  heat  of  the  souths  because  the  chill  ^vinds 
I  from  the  ridge  of  central  Asia  encounter  the  sultry  blasts 
1  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  third  leading  cause  whicti  modifies  our  climate  is  the  Oceanic 
^'icinity  of  the  Athuitic  and  Northern  Oceana.  The  con- *''^''*^''" 
tiuual  motion  of  that  immense  collection  of  water  along  tho 
western  coasts  of  Europe,  prevents  the  ice  of  the  Polar 
seas  from  obstructing  or  even  approaching  these  sliores. 
Two  facts  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  advantage* 
Newfoundland,  at  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  is  surrounded 
^ith  ice,  or  covered  witli  hoar-frost.  The  climate  of 
Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  although 
Ijumid,  is  temperate.  The  gulfn  of  Norway,  at  ten  or 
^£fteen  dt-grees  higlier,  are  almost  always  open;  Iho  coast 
of  Greenland,  exactly  opposito  these  gulfs,  is  frequently 
rendered  inaccessible  by  barriers  of  fixed  or  floating  ice, 
That  movement  of  the  waters'ceases  beyond  Cape  North, 
or  is  modified  by  local  positions  as  yet  imperfectly  known ; 
and  the  seas  in  that  part  of  Europe  are  blocked  with  ice. 

The  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  tlie  Atlantic  ocean  Conflict b«- 
|is  subject  to  regular  movements,  whicli  modify  the  climate  I,7:^''rHl^©* 
of  Europe  in  two  different  ways.     While  it  retains  the  cold  =^"^  '^J'"^^- 
iemperaturo  of  winter,  it  is  often  attracted  to  tljc  Euro-  windo, 
pean  continent,  and  fills  the  space  of  an  atmosphere  rare- 
fied  by  heat.     These  changes   happen   frequently  during 
onr  premature  springs,  and  that  sort  of  atmf)<;pheric  tide 
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ia  t!io  general  cause  of  tlioso  returns  of  winter,  illsagroealjle 
to  man  and  hortful  to  plants^  Uut  common  to  the  whole  of 
western  Europe,  particularly  to  the  north-west  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark.  If,  after  such  a/woj  of  the  frigid 
and  moist  atmosphera  of  the  ocean,  a  dry  and  cold  east 
wind  arrives  from  northern  Asia  and  Eusaia,  we  experi- 
ence that  rude  temperature,  tlio  frequent  recurrence  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  the  Celts  and  Germans, 
was  partly  owing  to  the  uncultivated  state  of  tljcir  coun- 
tries. Russia  and  Poland  are  now  better  cultivated  and 
reflect  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  j  the  cast  winds  are  pro- 
bably milder;  but  as  many  of  the  forests  in  France,  Ger- 
many»  and  England,  have  been  destroyed,  the  same  ebsta* 
clcs  for  the  last  four  or  five  centuries  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  course  both  of  the  east  and  the  west  winds.  Thus  it 
may  be  shown  tlmt  the  climate  of  tbe  countries  situated  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bofrines  has  become  warmer, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  variable.  We  are  also  enabled 
to  explain  why  the  vine,  a  plant  that  cannot  resist  the  sud- 
den changes  of  climate,  was  cultivated  during  tho  twelfth 
and  even  fiftecnih  century,  in  Lusatia  and  England;  and 
by  the  care  and  patience  of  the  monks  succeeded  at  least  to 
their  satisfaction  in  sheltered  spots,  of  which  tho  tempera- 
ture was  then  more  regular.  In  the  same  places  at  present, 
the  grape  never  arrives  at  maturity.  Other  plants^  better 
adapted  for  our  climates  and  the  sudden  changes  of  tho 
spring,  have  been  cultivated  in  later  ages  in  the  nor  them 
countries  of  E  u  rope, 
fniuifif  The  influence  of  the  oceanic  atmosphere  varies  in  its  in- 

climatcf.  density  and  cliaracter  according  to  ihe  latitudes.  The  same 
wind  is  salutary  and  agreeable  in  Portugal,  and  accumu^ 
latcs  in  soma  narrow  Norwegian  gulfs  a  dense  and  unwhole- 
some air.  The  British  islands,  wholly  exposed  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  ocean,  are  liable  in  a  less  degree  to  the  suddea 
oBects  of  the  great  conflict  between  tho  maritime  and  con- 
tinental winds;  their  temperature, always  variable, is  neve^ 
subject  to  excessive  heat  or  extreme  cold. 
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The  atmosphere  of  tho  Atlantic  ocean,  after  it  loses  its    book 
wintcry  teraperaturct  is  driven  above  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  by   south-west  winds,   the  course  of  which   nray" 
perhaps  be  attribotcd  to  certain  modifications  of  a  general  Jvmdi! 
movement  in  the  air  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles  ;  vapoyrs 
then  fall  in  refreshing  showers,  fertilize  our  iie]ds»  expand 
the  germs  of  plants^  and  fill  the  air  with  an  aromatic  fra- 
grance. 

The  spring  passes  from  south  to  north  iti to  western  orSticccwlon 
ocmnic  Europe,  hut  never  quits  wholly  the  shores  of  tlie  jibing. 
Mediterranean.  Its  appearance  in  the  north-east  of  Eu- 
rope is  fleeting  and  of  short  duration,  hence  result  several 
diderences  in  the  great  European  divisions.  The  forests 
and  gardens  la  the  south  retain  always  some  degree  of 
life,  but  we  anticipate  in  vain  that  comploto  and  rapid  re- 
suscitation of  nature  wlach  takes  place  in  northern  lati- 
tudes* The  western  maritime  countries  possess  in  some 
degree  botli  these  advantages*  The  inland  regions  con* 
nectcd  with  Asia  exhibit  the  horrors  of  winter,  tlic  stillness 
of  frozen  lakes,  ever-verdant  pines,  and  the  repose  of  ve- 
getation and  nature. 

The  three  great  Eui^pean  clImateB  may  be  represented  European 
by  a  triangle,  of  which  the  three  eides  meet  at  Cape  St.  ^  '"* 
Vincent,  Capo  North,  and  at  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
On  the  first  side  the  temperature  becomes  lower  in  winter 
as  we  advance  fmm  south  to  north,  and  on  the  second  it 
decreases  with  irregular  variations  as  we  approach  east- 
wards ;  on  the  third  it  remains  almost  stationary  as  we  pass 
from  south  to  north.  The  summer's  heat  is  subject  to 
other  general  laws  ;  in  the  north  its  intensity  is  augmented 
by  the  length  of  the  day,  and  moderated  on  the  oceanic 
side  of  the  triangle  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea  ;  it  he- 
comes  oppressive  on  the  Asiatic  side,  on  account  perhaps 
of  the  sudden  transition  from  the  severe  cold  of  winter; 
lastly,  it  varies  greatly  on  the  side  next  the  Mediterranean, 
according  to  the  direction  of  winds  or  other  local  causes, 
and  diminishes  on  the  whole  towai^s  the  cast 
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To  tiavc  a  nio]*e  iklailcd  view  of  the  causes  wliich  ttio- 
dify  tlie  climate  tjf  Euro[>e,  a  heptagon  may  be  substituted 
for  the  triangle.  Tho  first  6i(k  may  be  drawn  towards 
Africa,  from  Gibraltar  to  Crete  ;  the  second  towards  Tau* 
rusand  Caucasus^  from  Crete  to  the  sea  of  Azof;  the  third 
towarda  the  Caspian  and  the  deserts  in  its  vicinity  ;  the 
fourth  to  the  Ural  mountains  and  Siberia  ;  the  fifth  to  the 
B'rozen  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  to. Cape  North; 
the  sixth  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
from  Cape  North  to  Ushant ;  and  tho  seventh  towards  the 
central  part  of  tho  Atlantic.  This  septenary  division  may 
lie  useful  in  classifying  almost  all  the  local  Influences  which 
modify  tho  continental  climates,  those  of  the  islands  must 
be  considered  apart.  Wc  believe  that,  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  tlieso  figures,  our  climates  may  be  better  un- 
derstood than  from  any  classification  or  description. 

These  general  phenomena  depend  on  the  movements  of 
tho  atmosphere;  but  wo  have  also  to  consider  the  eifects 
occasioned  by  tho  elevation  of  the  sun»  Esmarck  observed 
that  in  tho  north  and  north-east  sides  of  tho  DofriueSi  on 
vvUich  the  Bular  rays  fell  obliquely,  the  snow  line  descended 
to  3000  feet  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea,  while  on  the  south 
and  south-east  sides,  where  the  action  of  tho  solar  rays  was 
more  direct,  tho  snow  line  reached  an  elevation  of  7000. 
Wahlcnbcrg  and  Do  Buch  calculated  (fic  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  in  the  maritime  part  of  Lapland  at  3300. 
It  docs  not  fall  so  low  in  the  interior  of  tho  country, 
but  that  circumstance  must  he  attributed  to  local  causes. 
TIic  cold  winds  that  descend  from  the  Dofrincs  render 
tho  winters  of  Jutland  very  sevoT,  and  influence  also, 
tho  climate  of  Sweden*  The  sikjw  line  varies  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  in  Switzerland  at  tlio  46lli 
degree  of  latitude.  That  country  is  colder  from  the  great 
extent  of  its  mountainous  chain  ;  in  some  ravines  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  direct  action  of  tho  solar  light ;  perpetual  ice  is 
observed  at  5000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  The  im* 
mense  masses  of  ice  with  which  these  mountains  are  cover- 
ed, fall  sometimes  on  the  vallies,  and,  by  remaining  on 
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them,  occasion  considerable  variations  in  tlio  tcinpcrature. 
But  on  tlie  otfier  Land,  the  force  of  the  snmmer^s  heat  de- 
atrwys  more  rapidly  the  snows  of  winfer,  and  the  increase 
and  diminution  of  ico  are  nearly  the  samo  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  The  snow  line  'commences  in  the  Pyrenees 
at  8400  feet,  and  tliat  elevation  is  lower  than  we  might  liavo 
supposed,  from  taking  only  into  consideration  the  latitude 
of  these  mountains,  Etna  is  always  covered  witli  snow  at 
the  height  of  9000  feet,  but  it  may  be  believed  tfmt  islands 
and  peninsulas  being  comparatively  narrow  and  of  small 
extent,  emit  a  less  quantity  of  heat 

Other  eflTccts,  occasioned  by  the  height  of  Enropean  LcfcI  of 
countries,  may  bo  shortly  examined  in  this  part  of  our|"^^^^^^^* 
work.  A  great  part  of  central  Europe,  on  the  north  and 
Avest  of  the  Alps,  descends  by  a  continued  inclination 
towards  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Tlie  natural  effects  attribnted  to  tho  proximity  of  the  pole 
are  counterbalanced  in  the  lowest  level  of  tho  northern 
boundary  of  that  inclined  plane,  Normandy  is  not  much 
colder  than  Burgundy,  and  tho  winter  in  Denmark  is  not 
much  longer  tlian  the  same  season  in  Bohemia,  Hardy 
plants,  the  oak,  the  mountain  ash,  the  lime,  and  different 
kinds  of  grain  thrive  in  many  countries  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope, althougfi  they  are  removed  from  eacJi  other  by  six  or 
seven  degrees  of  latitude*  Tho  descent  from  the  Ccvcnncs 
and  the  Alps  towards  the  western  basin  of  tho  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  fs  very  rapid,  and  the  level 
sinks  as  much  in  the  space  of  one  degree  of  latitude  as  it 
does  in  six  or  seven  degrees  on  the  other  side,  Tho  travel- 
ler may  walk  on  perpetual  snow  in  th©  morning,  and  Ho 
down  in  the  evening  amfnig  olives  and  myrtles.  In  the  ra- 
pid transition  from  the  climate  of  Lapland  to  that  of  Italy, 
wc  cannot  expect  to  find  a  constant  temperate  zone,  and 
conser^ucntly  the  %Tgetation  of  that  zone  in  all  its  beauty. 
Tlio  trc^a  of  the  north,  on  the  southern  sides  of  the  Alps,  do 
not  form  so  magnificent  forests  as  those  in  tlic  nort!iern 
plains.  These  remarks  aro  only  applicable  to  Germany, 
France,  Lombardy,  the  IjOW   Countries,  and   Denmark  f 
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^^v*     fercnt  appearance.     The  level  of  ancient  Poland  is  nearly 
uniform  in  the  line  forntied  hy  Memcl^  Finsk,  and  Cherson- 
Sarmatian  The  climate  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc  sea  and  those  of 
piflins.       ^^^  Baltic  ought  to  differ  exactly  in  the  rat  in  of  their  lati- 
tudes.   But  as  tbc  first  is  nearer  the  elevated  land  of  Asia, 
it  does  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  might  otherwise 
result  from  its  position.     Another  section  of  Europe,  taken 
between  the  White  and  the  Black  Sea,  by  Archangel,  Mos- 
cow,  and  Clierson,  exhibits  an  immense  plain,  which  rises 
gradually  towards  the  centre;  but  it  is  not  crowned  hy  any 
■  range  of  hills,  so  that  the  cold  in  the  centre  increases  with 

the  elevation  of  the  level,  and  extends  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions.   We  observe  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  sec- 
tion from  Pctersburgli  to  Astracan,  in  other  words,  the 
Caspian  sea  is  lower  hy  150  feet  than  the  Baltic  and  the 
ocean*    That  difference  is  too  inconsiderable  to  occasion 
any  great  change  in  the  climate;  still,  however,  the  tern- 
peratui-e  in  summer,  couhl  not  bo  so  high  at  Astracan.,  were 
that  town  on  the  level  of  Moscow  or  Lemburg,  and  the  in* 
tense  cold  which  succeeds  the  warm  weather  could  not  be 
fid  severely  felt  in  a  low  plain,  and  at  the  46th  degree  of 
latitude,  if  these  countricB  were  sheltered   by  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  tlio  norths     Such  are  the  principal  sections 
whicli  tend  to  modify  the  climate  of  Europe-     The  striking 
exceptions  that  the  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  pe- 
ninsulas present,  sliall  bo  afterwards  considered. 
itoitwimeil      These  causes  which  influence  European  climates  explain 
"■*"'         sufGciently  the  principal   phenomena  that    pliysjcal  geo- 
graphers have  observed.     M.  de  Humboldt  lias  attempted 
to  reduce  them  to  geometrical  formula  in  his  method   of 
isoth4^rmal  lines,  which  indicate  the  mean  temperatures  of 
summer  and  of  winter,  and  are  therefore  termed  isoihcrical 
and  isokyemuL     That  metliod,  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  terrestrial  physics,  may  probably,  like  all  the 
others  of  that  distinguished  pliilosopher,  be  of  great  uso 
In  geography*    But  the  application  of  it  cannot  as  yet  bo 
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attempted,  for  the  method  hm  not  been  Tullj  explained  by  book 
its  celebrated  inventor.*  We  shall  cite,  however,  an  xcv. 
exampte.     The  isothermal   lines  in  the  north  and   in   tho  ^ 

centre  of  Europe  form  curves  which  de?icend  in  the  south  ^/'JJJ^'^,^*, 
a9    we  advance  eastwards,  or  in  otlrcr  words,  the  mean  thermal 
temperature   of  the   places   in  the  same  latitude  becomes  ,0"'^/°    "' 
lower  towards  the  cast*     Tims, 
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The  cause  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  two 
first  instances  muiit  be  ascribetl  to  the  proximity  of  Siberia 
and  the  higfier  Janda  in  Tartary,  In  ibc  others,  the  same 
cause  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  higher  level  of  Buhemia  and 
Austria.  Thus  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  tlie  method  of 
isothermal  lines  when  a p [died  to  elementary  geography, 
for  it  unites  under  one  point  of  view  results  veiy  iitlfctcnt 
in  their  nature  and  causes  ;  it  abounds  in  apparetit  irregu- 
larities, of  which  the  explication  is  not  nnfolded.  Our  re- 
marks may  be  ilhistrated  by  another  example.  Tlio  mean 
temperature  of  Lisbon  is  12,  and  that  of  Naples,  which 
lies  in  a  more  eastern  and  nmlUern  situation,  13.5.  This 
anomaly  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  recoUtcted  tiiat  Lis- 
bon is  influenced  by  the  oceanic  climate,  and  Naples  by  ttiat 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  these  two  places,  then,  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  method,  be  contrasted  witli  each  other.  The 
climates  of  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Valencia,  Palermo,  Naples, 
Rome,  Athens,  Thessalonica,  and  Constantinople,  may  bo 
compared,  and  if  attention  be  paid  to  local  causes,  after  all 
the  ref|uisitc  materials  have  been  obtained  to  enable  us  to 
trace  two  isothermal  lines  between  these  points,  we  believe 
that  they  might  form  two  very  irregular  curves*  The 
method  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  may  be  con- 

*  M.  dt  Hmnboldi  baa  gtftn  «n  oytlm«  uf  fats  theory  in  ths  tj-intactioni  of 

Om  Societj  of  Arcue'il,  but  ht  intcndi  to  ejcplain  it  mor»  fully  io  a  ireaiisc  on 
elimitologj, 
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30om  sidercd  an  tngeniotis  tlieorTt  which  merits  tlie  attention  ef 
xcv-  plijsical  geographers,  but  it  does  not  as  yet  afford  a  prin- 
— -^^  ciple  of  classificatian  applicable  to  tlie  geography  of  cli- 
mates. 
Humkiky  It  reinnins  for  us  to  consider  tbe  humidity  of  the  atmog- 
mo5p*hpxe*  phei'<^»  ft  subject  not  less  important  than  that  which  has 
been  last  examined.  M,  Bchow  fixes  at  25  inches  the  or- 
dinary quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  that  part  of 
Europe  on  the  north  of  tlie  Alps  ;  the  corres|ionding 
quantity  on  tho  south  of  theso  mountains  is  calculated  at 
55  inches  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  if  the  snow  be  taken 
into  consideration^  that  the  equilibrium  may  be  establlsSied, 
and  that  all  the  European  atmospheres,  in  a  period  of  three, 
or  at  most  ten  years^  is  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  hn* 
midity.  It  is  true  that  the  oceafiic  climate  of  Europe  is 
sometimcf;^  as  in  1817,  more  than  usually  humid^  a  fact 
that  must  be  attributed  to  the  melting  of  the  floating  ico 
driven  occasionally  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  The 
climate  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  from 
long  continued  south  winds,  subject  to  great  droughts  ; 
some  plains  in  the  Asiatic  climates  may  be  affected  in  tho 
same  manner  by  the  dry  winds  from  the  deserts  on  tiie  east 
of  tho  Caspian  ;  but  these  differences  disap]K^ar  in  a  period 
of  no  very  great  duration.  M.  Schow  remarks,  correctly, 
that  the  rain  descends  more  slowly  and  imiformly  in  tho 
countries  to  tlic  north  of  tho  Alps  than  in  those  to  the 
south  ;  the  torrents  which  burst  suddenly  from  the  clouds 
in  that  part  of  Europe  recall  to  our  mind  the  phenomena  of 
the  rainy  season  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  number  of  rainy 
days  in  tho  north  may  amount  throughout  the  year  to  150 
or  160  ;  tliose  in  the  south  do  not  exceed  90  or  100,  If 
the  days  in  which  snow  falls  be  added  to  the  first  number, 
the  difference  between  the  two  climates  might  appear  still 
more  striking.  It  is  on  tliat  account  that  the  small  grami- 
neous plants  in  the  north,  which  are  fertilized  by  frequent 
and  gentle  showers,  have  so  rich  a  verdure,  the  absence  of 
which,  in  southern  countries,  the  Italians  confess  that  they 
iTgret.     From  tho  continuance  of  the  vernal  temperature 
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and  other  local  caiisest  the  leaves  of  the  Fagits  &ylvaiica 
liave  that  pale  emerald  tint  which  the  same  plants  lose  in 
the  south* 

The  steepness  of  the  grniind  in  many  parts  of  southern 
Europe  causes  the  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  either 
to  iow  too  rapidlj  or  to  remain  stagnant;  hence  the  num- 
ber of  fertile  fields,  naked  rocks,  and  uncultivated  marshes 
at  the  base  of  the  Api>enines,  Olympus,  and  Parnassus* 
The  lands  in  the  north,  though  less  fruitful,  are  at  least 
more  erfually  w^alered,  and  retain  longer  their  strata  of  ve- 
getable mould. 

If  the  heat  accumulated  in  the  long  days  of  summer,  and 
the  more  regular  distribution  of  rain  be  considered,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  countries  in  the  north-west  of  Europe 
possess  advantages  relative  to  cHinate^  equally  great,  thougli 
different  from  tlioso  in  Italy  and  Greece,* 

Europe  Is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  healthy  than  any  Salubrity 
other  i>ortion  of  the  earth*  The  fevers  common  in  the  "^ **^**  ■*^' 
marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  In  the  Bannat  of  Temes* 
war*  in  the  ncigbbourhotid  of  Rome,  and  in  the  island  of 
Wakheren,  the  pestilential  vajiours  in  some  Sardinian  val- 
lies,  and  the  unwhulejionie  fogs  near  some  Norwegiati  gulfs« 
are  only  local  evils*  Other  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  the 
plague  in  Turkey,  the  yellow  fever  in  Spain,  and  the  plica 
of  Poland,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes,  hut  to 
the  defects  of  governments  or  the  habits  of  the  people.  Wo 
are  unable,  from  our  ignorance  of  medicine^  to  classify  the 
prevailing  diseases  of  Europe,  according  to  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  eastern,  western  and  southern  climates. 
Such  a  subject  might  merit  the  attention  of  physicianB;  but 
it  may,  however,  be  athrmed,  that  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
men  who  lead  a  frugal  life  arrive  sometimes  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  as  numerous  on  the 
mountains  of  Sicily  as  un  those  of  Norway*  Tlie  jihysical 
strength  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of 


•  Schuw^f  comparison  between  ihe  north  and  ilie  south  of  Europe.    Co- 
pcnhftgen,  18S2. 
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BOOK    Europe,  iloca  not  appear  to  us  to  vary  in  the  ratio  of  cli- 
Jtcv*    mates,  but  according  to  lire  origin  nf  different  races, 

_ —  EurD|)e;in  plants  are  subject  tt)  tiic  iiafluence  of  tKrec  prc- 
o/fhe*  '^"  vaUing  climates.  The  temi>erature  of  ttie  north  of  Europe 
{)i!R»nic  ]g  iiQt  t^tsil  to  planta  which  ncrisli  under  tlie  fiamc  parallel 
ju  every  otiier  corresponding  part  of  our  glc»be;  tlius  uu- 
ferent  kinds  of  graitF,  particularly  harley  and  oats,  arc  cul- 
tivated in  Norway  at  the  70th  degree;  whilst  in  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  America,  sucli  cultivation  ceases  at  the  5 2d, 
Tiie  other  graniineons  plants  wliich  cover  the  meadows  of 
Etiropo,  grow  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  but  never 
appear  in  the  satne  luxuriance. 

Trees  are  never  seen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  at 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude;  in  Europe  the  fir  and  the  pine 
rise  to  a  great  height;  and  the  tender  beech  which  adorns 
the  forests  of  Russian  Poland  at  the  50th  or  51st  parallel, 
grows  in  greater  perfection  in  Norway  at  the  59th,  The 
Italian  laurel  thrives  In  the  open  air  on  the  western  coasts 
of  France,  and  some  vegetables,  whicfi  were  until  lately 
believed  to  be  confined  to  Tortngal,  have  been  transplanted 
on  the  Iiills  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Flymooth.  Many 
plants,  liowever,  requiie  a  warm  and  dry  climate;  thus,  if 
we  set  out  from  tiie  departments  of  Gironde  or  Charente, 
it  may  be  observed  tliat  the  vine  succeeds  in  the  interior  of 
the  Continent^  or  in  that  part  of  it  which  does  not  extend  to 
the  50th  degree* 
Vcgeiatmn  Two  dtstiuct  phenomena  mark  the  influence  of  the  Asia* 
Aifiiic*'*  tic  climate  on  the  vegetation  of  Europe.  Ihc  length  of 
ciimaie.  Winter  \n  the  north  and  the  centi-e  of  Russia,  is  fatal  to 
several  trees  and  phmts  whicli  thrive  under  the  same  paral- 
lels in  Germany  and  Scandinavia*  To  observe  correctly 
tlie  Flora  of  Denmark,  Mecklenburg  and  Uol stein,  we  must 
descend  towards  Kiow,  Orel,  and  the  Ukraine,*     In  these 

•  The  Ornilhogalum  luteum  et  nuian«»  the  Ocnnthera  biennis,  Ihe  Ranancii- 
Itif  lanuguiosuE,  Uie  Cyliins  liburnum  et  tiigricai^f,  the  Dianlhui  siiperbuH^  tht 
KTmcjnLhui  comosm,  the  Cornui  languinea^  tbe  Cyperui  fuscue,  the  Panicum 
tan|yinaJt,  tht  Fistuea  fluiltnf,  tht  FimpmeUa  anisuni,  ftud  lljft  Bruticft  rap* 
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{>ountrie3,  tire  ciiUure  of  wheat  is  certain,  and  the  oak  ar-  book 
ri%es  at  pprfection.  But  on  the  other  liaiicl,  llie  plants  of  ^^^* 
the  Scaniltnavian  pciiinRufa,  and  even  of  Lapland,  are  not  " 

utiknowii  in  LftliuarJia  and  in  central  Riisjiia,  under  a  par- 
allel comparatively  Inw  ;  thus  the  lichen  of  Lapland  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  plains  at  the  54th  degree. 

Such  are  the  modifications  pioduccd  hy  tl»c  Siberian  cli- ^ffrcuof 
mate.  But  the  sandy  and  saline  plains  which  hound  En- an ciLmTic. 
rope  towards  the  CaBpian  sea,  are  inllncnced  by  the  ilry 
and  sonietimes  burning  winds  that  blow  from  the  deserts 
which  bound  Bucliaria  on  the  north»  and  Btirround  the 
Arallake*  To  that  cause,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
must  be  ascribed  the  absence  of  the  European  forests  to- 
wards the  Don,  t!ic  Lower  Wolga,  and  the  Ufa.  A  scanty 
Tegetation  consisting  of  saline  plants  or  lowly  shrubs^ 
covers  tftese  dismal  plains. 

Tlie  third  side  of  the  European  triangle  presents  to  the  VeptBimn 
Afriraii  climate  a  series  of  declivities,  terminated  on  *he  2[//Jrtfi«-" 
north  by  a  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  Tlie  vegetation  <»^ctim»te. 
of  that  part  of  Europe  is  confined  to  a  range  of  coasts  and 
to  some  peninsulas  and  islands  in  the  snutli.  The  traveller 
wlio  enters  tlicse  regions  for  the  first  time,  views  with  de- 
liglitt  landscapes  that  are  never  seen  in  the  finest  countries 
to  the  north  of  tlie  Alps.  The  vine  entwined  round  the 
elm,  forests  of  olive,  almond  or  fig  trees,  and  the  majestic 
symmetry  of  the  cypress  are  the  first  indications  of  this 
genial  climate.  The  scarlet  flowers  of  ike  pomegranate, 
tJie  elegant  myrtle,  and  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  oranges, 
obscured  under  a  dark  green  foliage,  convince  the  stranger 
that  lie  is  in  tlie  garden  of  Europe.  Other  differences, 
though  less  striking,  cannot  escape  his  observation  ;  tho 
gladiolus,  the  varied  coloured  convolvulus,  and  tlie  narcis- 
sus are  seen  in  the  fields,  and  the  banks  of  streams  arc  shel- 
tered by  groves  of  the  rose  laurel.     The  cistus  grows  on 

•ad  Brrentlt  are  Ihetpectei  which  c«l«b]iib  «  remarlmblcr^iemblance  between 
the  plflifiU  of  Denmark,  Vulhytiia,  the  Lesser  Russja,  and  the  batiks  of  the 
Don«  Thft  aoaJou  !•  pcrhapt  to  b«  attributed  U)  loine  retptctf,  to  ibm  ml' 
§rauoDi  of  th%  Gothf* 
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BOOS  the  sides  of  calcareous  faillsi  and  the  acanthus  among  the 
XOY.  ruins  of  ancient  buildings*  The  botanist  ob»erves  species 
of  plants  wholly  unknown  in  more  northern  countries,  as 
the  psaraleUf  the  cerds^  and  the  bisctrnda.  Different  fami- 
lies abound  in  a  greater  variety  of  species,  as  the  aristolochia 
and  the  malva;  others,  aa  the  medicago  and  anthyllis^  at* 
tain  to  a  greater  height  than  they  ever  reach  in  the  north. 
Some  of  the  grasses  and  seeds  exhibit  a  new  character  ;  the 
flowers  of  the  Canna  saccharinaf  of  tlic  Lygemi  spartumf 
and  Lagurus  ovatns^  display  tlie  bright  hues  of  the  tropics. 
The  Jntnda  donax  is  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  bamboo, 
the  chamoerops  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  lofty  palm. 

The  plants  nearer  the  mountains  which  limit  the  hori« 
zon  on  the  south  resemble  those  of  central  Europe  ;  and, 
from  tlie  elevation  of  the  soil,  they  may  be  compared  to 
the  productions  of  northern  countries.  The  ultramontane 
blasts  strip  many  Italian  trees  of  their  foliage,  but  the 
shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  with  verdant  plants,  the 
laurel,  the  myrtle,  the  rosemary,  the  liolm  oak  and  the 
kntisk. 
Difference  As  we  advance  southwards  to  the  plains  of  Sicily  or 
the  vegeta*  Andalusia,  the  vegetation  assumes  an  African  character  ; 

•i°"  ^'f  *t»*  the  stiff  folia  ere  of  the  aloe  appears  on  the  massy  trunk  of 
west  and        ,        ,     ,.         ?  t    -  n    i  «       i         i*     *         i 

eaat.  the   Indian  ng  tree,  and   in  some  fields  the  slender  uat© 

tree  is  seen  waving  in  the  air.  But,  in  Greece,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  cooled  by  the  winds  which  descend  from  Hemiis 
and  Taurus^  and  the  European  vegetation  is  modi  lied  by 
that  of  Asia  or  rather  Caucasus.  The  eastern  plane^  the 
sycamore,  and  tlie  cedar  are  common  to  the  European 
and  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  the  linden,  the 
oakf  and  the  beach,  seem  to  connect  the  German  and  Car* 
pathian  forests  with  those  of  Caucasus^  which  are  separated 
from  the  woods  of  Ruasia  by  the  naked  plains  on  the  Don 
and  the  lower  Dncipeiv  The  interior  ridge  of  Thrace  is 
not,  perhaps,  widely  different  as  to  its  vegetation  from 
Moravia;  and,  according  to  modern  botanists,  for  every 
plant  in  tho  Greek  Flora  that  is  common  to  Italy,  three 
are  eommon  to  Scandinavia.    The  orange  and  the  olive 
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Forests  of  birch  trees  grow  in  Xorvmj 
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them*  Few  ubseinations  have  hitherto  been  mad©  iti  south- 
ern Spain  and  in  Greece.  The  Sierra  Nevada  in  parti- 
cular, (lemanila  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  from  its 
elevation  and  its  proximity  to  Africa,  As  to  peninsular 
Greece,  we  are  as.^ured  that  tlie  tops  of  the  higliest  moun- 
tains are  covercil  with  fine  trees,  hut  no  inference  can  be 
derived  from  that  facty  for  tlie  heigitt  of  tiiese  mountaina 
is  still  unknown. 

Oriin.  The  same  subject  may  be  considered  in  a  different  point 

of  view,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  culture  of  trees  and  plants 
necessary  for  tlie  subsistence  of  man,  or  useful  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  industry.  These  plants  arc  commonly 
found  in  plains,  or  countries  of  mean  elevation  ;  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
civilization^  ripen  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  *Secafe*  grows 
in  Finland  at  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  hut  yields  more 
abundant  harvests  under  a  lower  parallel.  Wheat  is  culti- 
vated at  the  62d  degree,  hut  thrives  between  the  36th  and 
50th;  its  ears  are  ten  or  twelve  times  larger  in  Calabria 
than  in  Germany.  Maize,  which  has  been  brouglit  to  our 
continent  from  America,  succeeds  at  the  50th  degree;  and 
rice,  which  was  originally  imported  from  Asia,  gin>ws  at 
the  4rtli<  The  potato,  first  inti^duced  in  the  year  1620,  is 
now  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  European  peninsula. 

TlwViGc.  W©  have  already  spoken  of  the  vine  and  the  causes  which 
have  retarded  its  culture.  At  the  45th  degree  it  flourishes 
in  every  exposure  onwards  to  the  50th;  it  decays  in  the 
neighbourhooil  of  the  north  sea,  and  thrives  iu  inland  coun- 
tries, if  their  climate  ho  not  auhject  to  great  variations.  It 
is  cultivated  above  the  50th  parallel  in  Saxony  and  Bohe- 
mia, but  that  anomaly  is  owing  to  the  great  uniformity  of 
the  temperature;  its  fruits,  not  sufficiently  warmed  by  the 
solar  rays,  arc  comparatively  acid. 

Hofw.  Extensive  plantations  of  hops  arc  observed  beyond   the 

regions  of  the  vinej  they  cover  a  very  large  tract  of  land 
between  tlie  50th  and  60th  degree  of  latitude. 
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Thas  from  the  distribution   of   the  iillineiitary  plants    book 
which  we  have  mentioned,  aomo  inferences  may  be  dcrivefl     ^^^* 
concerninir  the  diflerent   kinds  of  food  consumed  by  the"        7 
people   m  Europe.     A  line  consisting   of  several  curves,  beer, 
drawn  from  the  south  of  England  across  French  Flanders, 
Hesse,  Bohemiap  the  Carpathian  mountains,  Odessa,  and 
the  Crimea,  marks  nearly  the  limits  between  the  countries  in 
which  wine  or  beer  is  generally  drunk*     To  the  south  of 
the  same  line  hrcad  is  commonly  made  of  wheat;  but  rye 
is  substituted  iu  tlie  north,  and  in  some  southern  but  moun- 
tainous regions* 

The  countries  in  which  oil  or  biitter  is  used,  may  he  se- Oil  and 
paratcd  by  another  Jrnc  extending  along  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Cevennes,  the  Alps  and  Mount  Hemus.  On  the  one  side 
the  pasturage  is  better,  cattle  abound,  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  food  which  they  supply  is  consumed.  If  there 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  physical  e|nalities  of  the  man 
who  lives  habitually  on  animal  food^  beer,  milk  or  butter, 
and  another  whose  ordinary  diet  consists  of  bread,  wine  and 
meats  dressed  with  oil,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  con- 
trast 13  only  obvious  between  the  inhabitants'of  widely  dis- 
tant countrieg,  as  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  on  one  side,  and 
the  Swede  and  the  Russian  on  the  other*  As  to  the  in- 
termediate states,  the  effects  of  different  diet  are  not  easily 
discovered.  Wine  is  common  in  Normandy,  but  the  Nor- 
man eats  as  much  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Bavarian 
consumes  more  beer  than  his  neighbour  in  Snabia.  Tho 
food  of  the  lower  orders  has  been  much  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  potato;  and  the  great  consumption  of 
tea  in  England  has  perliaps  diminislicd  (bat  of  beer  even 
among  the  common  people.  The  higlier  classes  live  almost 
everywhere  in  the  same  manner,  and  elude  the  effects  of 
climate  by  obtaining  tho  produce  of  every  land.  Many 
conclusions  whicli  have  been  deduced  from  the  different 
kinds  of  food  used  in  European  cotintries,  appear  to  ns  un* 
satisfactory  or  erroneous** 


*  BonsNilteiii  L*  Homme  du  Nord  et  du  Midi. 
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IK        The  clicrry  and  the  plum  reslat  the  severity  of  nerthern 

xcix     <f|itnate9  ;  tfio  first  ripens  near  Trondlieim  in  Norway,  and 

^-JfacobistntlE  in  Finland  at  tlie  63d  degree  ;  it  is  seldom  seen 

®*^f^|j  Russia  beyond  the  60tli,  becomes    rare  tn   Italy^  and 

grows  only  in  t!ic  mountains  of  Sicily*     Tiie  apple  floyr- 

f^liea  and  ripens  at  tbe  55th  degree,  but  in  more  northern 

ifititudes  it  liardcna  suddenly,  and  never  arrives  at  Diaturi- 

fy  ;  if,  on  the  contrary^  it  he  transplanted  on  the  sonthern 

gonGnes  of  Europe,  it  loses  its  Bavour  and  agi'eeable  taste. 

^he  gooseberry   and  other  fruit-bearing  shrubs  succeed 

rarely  in  the  fiouth.    Tho  apricot  and    the   peach  liavo 

M.i^oU^cii  cultivated  with  great  advantage  at  the  50th  parallel ; 

•ioj?,Mf  jjjcgo  fruits  arc  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia 

^d  tlio  cold  provinces  of  Persia.    The  fig  ripens  beyond 

t)|e  50th  degree,  but  the  countries  best  adapted  for  it  arc 

j(Jfose  in   the  southern  extremities  of  Europe*    Alttmugh 

fifl^o  olive  resists  the  severe  winters  and  cold  winds  of  the 

Alps,  the  decay  or  frequent  destruction  of  the  plantations 

Ji^eyond  the  44th  degree,  shows  clearly  that  the  best  region 

ffjr  it  is  that  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  below 

t^Q  elevation  of  1200  or  £000  feet     In  tiko  manner  tho 

fifluntry  of  tlio  orange  docs  not  extend  beyond  43  degrees 

f^id  a  half,  and  commences  In  Tuscany  or  at  the  Dieres. 

.The  olive  plantations  near  San  Remo,  and  in  some  north- 

.c^'n  districts,  liko  the  date  trees  in  tlie  neiglihourhood  of 

jfj^ordighiera,  may  be  considered  local  exceptions,  accounted 

^IfT  by  the  shelter  that  these  plants  receive  from  the  Appc- 

ji^es^     The   palm,   the   cactus,   the  aloe,  and  some  otlier 

'Iplants  indigenous  to  tlie  two  Indies,  succeed  near  Lisbon, 

ff^  Andalusia,  and  in  Sicily  below  t!»o  40lh  degree*     The 

^^gar-cane  has  never  been  cultivated  in  Europe  beyond  Uic 

)^me  parallel ;  it  is  not  long  sinco  much  labour  was  be- 

^(owed  on  il  in  Grenada,  Majorca,  and  Sicily. 

h^n!*"^   /,,- Twa  very  useful  plantvS,  lint  and  liemp,  may  bo  raised 

.(Jiroughout  the  greater  part  of  Eurupc  ;  the   first  thrives 

best  in  nnrtliern  climatrs  and  its  culture  extends  to  Fin- 

land  ;  but  it  is  seldom  observed  in  Ostrobolbiiia  or  in  Rus- 
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fiia  bpyond  Kostroma  and  Jurostan ;  tlio  second  floiirlshe.^    ii8titt 
in    Polmid,  tiio   Russian   Ukraine,  Alsace,  Valcriciat  and     ^y^. 

Calabria.     Cotton  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe^  but  docs  rr^ 

liot  yield  such  harvests  as  in  America  and  India,  i  .h,<  .^ 

Wo  Iiave  consideredf  in  tmr  account  of  the  three  Euro- TuM^iini 
pean  climates*  the  general  di<jtributioD  of  trees  and  plants/*^"  ** 
The  fir  or  Pinus  abies  is  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
%vitbin  the  sixty -seventh  parallel ;  the  loftiest  trees  grow  in 
the  north.  The  sandy  shores  of  the  south  arc  covered  from 
the  forty-sixth  degree  with  the  sea  pine  and  tlte  Pinus  pinea, 
the  latter  grows  to  a  great  hciglit  and  forms  extensive  fo- 
rests on  llic  Alftfl,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 
Tho  wfid  pine  is  scattered  throughout  most  countries  in 
£uro|jc  beltiw  the  sixty-eiglith  parallel ;  the  Scots  fir  or 
Pinus  picca  is  seldom  seen  beyond  the  sixtieth  degree*  The 
common  oak  does  not  grow  in  Dalecarlia,  and  never  ar- 
rives at  its  ordinary  height  in  Finland  under  the  sixty-se- 
cond parallel.  It  decays,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  southern 
extremities  of  Europe;  tbo  Esculus  of  Pliny  supplies  its 
place  in  these  regions,  and  adorns  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  tlio  south.  The  Suber  extends  across  Portugal^  Spain 
and  Italy,  Tho  beach  ceases  near  the  sixtieth  degree,  the 
lime  near  the  eixty-third;  and  both  are  found  in  great  per* 
fcction  towards  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  on  tlio  islands  .4wnli* 
in  that  sea.  The  ash,  the  alder,  the  mountain  ash,  the 
black  and  white  poplars  never  arrive  beyond  the  sbctieth 
and  sixty-first  parallels. 

The  Papulus  tranula  or  the  aspen  tree,  and  tlie  hircb, 
extend  beyond  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  enliven 
the  solitary  regions  of  Lapland.  Tire  sorh  and  different 
kinds  of  willow  thrive  In  the  most  northern  districts;  tlic 
hlight  seeds  of  the  larch  are  driven  by  the  wind^  and  take 
root  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  tho  large  elder  tree  cannot  resist  the  climate 
above  the  fifty-seventh  parallel,  while  the  delicate  lilach 
dt?*p!ays  its  fragrant  flowers  on  the  hanks  of  the  Neva,  and 
among  the  dismal  rocks  near  Fahlmi  in  Ualecarlia*    Tho 


» 
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\  Tlio  naked  plains  that  bound  the  sea  of  Azoph  and  the 
Caspian  aro  frequented  by  some  animals  common  to  Asia. 
The  Bactrian  camel  pastures  in  these  1and»i  rich  in  saline 
herbs ;  the  Circassian  sheep  are  observed  near  the  Oca  and 
the  Dneiper.  The  Tartars  have  brought  to  that  part  of 
Europe  their  fleet  horsest  and  tbo  fierce  jackal  has  migrated 
thither  in  qnest  of  prey. 

The  strongest  horses  and  oxen  are  found  in  the  great  and 
verdant  plains  which  extend  from  tho  Ukraine  and  Molda- 
via la  Denmark  and  Flanders-  These  animals  have  proba- 
bly existed  a  long  time  in  a  wild  state.  The  urns  or  the 
our-ochs,  (words  which  signify  literally  ancient  or  primi- 
tive oxen,)  are  Biill  occasionally  seen  in  Poland.  We  ob- 
serve an  these  regions^  and  in  the  whole  of  central  Europe, 
a  breed  of  sheep  originally  tho  same  as  that  in  Spain  ^nd 
in  England,  but  it  has  been  improved  in  different  countries 
by  natural  or  artificial  causes.  The  ass^  which  cannot  bo 
considered  indigenous  to  tho  mean  European  zonct  has 
been  brought  to  it,  and  has  degenerated^ 

The  wild  goatt  tho  chamois  and  the  marmot  frequent  the 
great  mountainous  chains  of  Europe,  the  Alps,  the  Py- 
renees»  the  Cevennes,  the  Carpathians  and  nemus. 

The  animals  that  arc  found  in  the  mean  zone  are  for  the 
most  part  common  to  the  south.  The  ox  and  the  horse  in 
Italy*  if  they  be  well-fed,  arc  as  stout  as  any  in  the  Ukraine 
or  in  Holstcin.  Tho  Arab  horse  was  brought  into  the 
south  during  the  invasions  of  the  Moors  and  (ho  Turks; 
and  from  it,  havo  perhaps  sprung  the  Andnlusian  and  other 
varieties;  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  fnmi  observations  whicli 
wo  have  made,  that  tho  Andalusiau  breed  is  the  same  as 
the  norbagge  or  small  Norwegian  horse;  and  consequently, 
that  both  of  them  are  descended  from  a  common  stock, 
nnd  one  in  all  probability  indigenous  to  Europe.  Jt  is  still 
less  doubtful  that  tho  buffalo,  an  animal  not  found  in  tho 
north  of  Hungary,  has  been  im parted  from  Asia  to  southern 
Europe.  A  particular  species  of  sheep  in  Sardiniai  and 
\  the  Btrcpiicvms  in  Candiip  urc  supposed  to  bo  indigenous 
Tti  Eurtipr.    If  tbo  «w  in  i1h3  90itUiern  part  of  the  Con- 
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BOOK    same  plafit,  according  to  Hallert  exists  in  a  wild  state  in 
xcv.     Switzerland,  and  is  considered  indigenous  to  Europe. 

'  Much  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  north  on  some  trees 
produltd  of  the  south;  but  with  all  the  aid  of  culture  their  progress 
hf  culture,  has  been  alow.  The  Italian  poplar  reaches  but  a  little  way 
beyond  the  latitude  of  Denmark.  The  eastern  plane^  and 
the  maple  tree,  which  arrive  at  such  perfection  in  Greece^ 
degenerate  in  the  north  of  the  Alps.  Tho  Fraxinus  mam- 
mifera  appears  in  great  beauty  in  Calabrtat  but  does  not 
succeed  bcjond  the  forty-fourth  degree.  Tho  same  latitude 
may  bo  considered  the  natural  limit  of  the  laurel,  tho  myr- 
tle, the  mastichf  tho  cypress,  the  tercbinthinc  and  box  treea^ 
fill  of  them  flourish  best  in  tho  neighbourliood  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  laurel,  the  oli?e,  and  tlio  vine  were  intro- 
tluced  by  Greek  colonists  into  the  Crimea. 

The  unculti?ated  districts  of  the  south,  particularly  those 
below  the  fortieth  parallel,  are  covered  with  thyme,  rose- 
mary, jessamino  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs,  but  the  caper 
bush  is  almost  the  only  one  which  bears  fruit  The  rocks 
and  marshes  of  the  north,  or  those  in  particular  aboTo  tho 
sixtieth  parallel,  are  covered  with  many  fruit  shrubs,  as 

Ltho  currant  bush,  the  Vitis  idwa,  tho  Myrtillus,  and  the 
Mubus  chamsBmorus* 
The  animal  kingdom  in  Europe  is  still  less  varied  than 
the  vegetable.  Tho  same  animals  may  be  considered  com- 
mon to  the  soutliern  and  north-east  regions  of  our  conti* 
nent.  The  white  hear  and  the  bine  fox  appear  from  time 
to  time  nit  the  shores  of  tlie  frozen  sea.  The  rein-deer  is 
found  at  the  sixty-fimt  parallel  in  Scandinavia,  and  six  er 
seven  degrees  lower  in  Russia*  Tiio  Marinata  Icmnus  or 
lemming  continues  its  migrations  in  straight  lines  from  cast 
to  west,  between  tlie  fifty-fifth  and  sixty-fifth  parallels;  tho 
glutton  is  observed  in  the  same  region.  The  elk  is  general- 
ly found  below  the  polar  ciicle  ;  it  frequents  Lithuania  and 
even  some  parts  of  Prussia.  The  Arabian  sheep,  which  is 
common  to  the  same  countries,  i^  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  its  horns  and  the  coarseness  of  its  wool. 
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The  nnked  plains  that  bound  tlie  Bca  of  Azoph  and  the 
Caspian  arc  frequented  hy  some  animals  common  to  Asia. 
The  B^ctrian  camel  pastures  in  these  1ands»  rich  in  saline 
herbs;  the  Circassian  eheep  are  observed  near  the  Oca  and 
tbc  Doeipcr.  The  Tartars  have  brought  to  that  part  of 
Europe  tljeir  fleet  horses,  and  the  fierce  jackal  has  migrated 
thither  in  quest  ofprej. 

The  strongest  horses  and  oxen  are  found  in  the  great  and 
verdant  plains  whicli  extend  from  the  Ukraine  and  Molda- 
via to  Denmark  and  Flanders.  These  animals  hnvo  proba- 
bly existed  a  long  time  in  a  wild  state.  The  um^  or  tbc 
our-ochs,  (words  whicli  signify  literally  ancient  or  primi- 
tive oxen,)  aro  still  occasionally  seen  in  Poland,  Wo  ub- 
eerve  in  these  regions,  and  in  the  whole  of  central  Europe, 
a  breed  of  sheep  originally  the  same  as  that  in  Spain  ,ind 
in  England,  but  it  has  be^n  improved  in  diOferent  countries 
by  natural  or  artificial  causes.  The  ass,  which  cannot  bo 
considered  indigenoos  to  the  mean  European  zone,  has 
been  brought  to  it,  and  has  degenerated. 

The  wild  goat,  the  chamois  and  the  marmot  frequent  the 
great  mountainous  chains  of  Europe,  the  Alps,  the  Py- 
renees, the  Cevcnnes,  the  Carpathians  and  Uemus, 

The  animals  that  are  found  in  the  mean  zone  are  for  the 
moat  part  common  to  the  south.  The  ox  and  the  horse  in 
Italy,  if  they  bo  well-fed,  arc  as  stout  as  any  in  the  Ukraine 
or  in  Holstein.  The  Arab  horse  was  brought  into  tho 
south  during  tho  invasions  of  the  Moors  and  the  Turks; 
and  from  it,  have  perhaps  sprung  tho  Andalusian  and  f»ther 
varieties;  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  from  observations  Mhicli 
we  havo  made,  that  tho  Andalusian  breed  is  the  same  as 
the  norbagge  or  small  NorUTgian  horse;  and  consequently, 
that  both  of  them  are  descended  from  a  common  stock, 
and  one  in  all  probability  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  is  still 
less  doubtfol  that  ttio  bulTalo,  an  animal  not  found  in  tbc 
north  of  Hungary,  has  been  imported  from  Asia  to  southern 
Europe.  A  paiticular  species  of  sheep  in  Sardinia,  and 
the  strcpeiceros  in  Candia*  are  suppt^sed  to  bo  indigenous 
to  Europe.    If  the  ass  in  tbc  southern  part  of  the  Con- 
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Lut,  5l>-70. 
Lou,  55-6U. 


Lilt.  riiUWu 

Lon,  49-65. 
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Countriei  included* 
The  east  of  Europe- 
an Rusijja,  hicludifig 
tiko  UrQliiinmoufitaiiid 
and  their  brauches  bo* 
tween  SI"*  and  61^* 
The  basios  of  tho  Kft- 
nmf  tbo  Viatka,  tlio 
Ufa,  and  the  Beilaia, 
The  moyntainoua  dis< 
tricis  on  the  hasio  of 
the  Uraisk,  (western* 
part)  as  far  as  tiie  bor- 
ders of  tho  Caspian 
aloppoa  ;  lastly,  the 
eastcni  bank  of  the 
Wolga  from  tho  Uns- 
cba  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saratow. 

Seo  Scclioui  II.  VI, 
VIL 


The  north-east  of 
European  Russia  to 
the  cast  of  the  Oucga, 
Scht'kiiimf  and  the 
Wolga,  inchiding  the 
basina  of  the  Dw^itin, 
tliG  Suchona,  the 
Witi«cbL'dn,  the  Me- 
zcii»  l\w  relchora,  the^ 
Ousa,  and  tho  westorn 
aid  CM  of  the  Ural 
nmuntaini?  from  the 
iU»t  degree  of  lati- 
tude* 

8ee  Sections  L  III* 
and  VL 


FinlandigOTcmmcnifl 
of  FctGrsburg,OIonotz, 
Novo;:orod,  Tlnfjcow^ 
Livonia  and  Esthonift. 


Phyikol  CbsTBCters. 

Elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains Irom  (j  to  &)m  feet* 
Level  of  the  Wolga  tiear 
Kasan  580  feet.  Frosty  east 
wtud.  South  wind  chill  ott 
the  mottntains,  hot  and  dry 
on  tiio  plains*  Mean  ternpe* 
raturo  at  Solikamaki  L85w 
Mercury  ia  often  malleable 
at  Catherinburg  at  two 
leagues  beyond  tho  ITraL 
Snow  remains  six  montbfl 
on  tho  ground  at  Fertii;  two 
months  without  frost.  Heat 
and  c,\lrcmo  drought  at 
Orenburg.  Tho  grain  and 
legmninous  plauts  are  often 
frozen  near  Orenburg. — 
Rein-d»or  grain  in  the  val- 
^  bes ;  nut  tree  a  oti  the  Kama* 

The  Uraban  rnountaine 
be  CO  mo  gradually  lower* 

Ice  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
to  the  J  St  of  June.  Thun- 
der very  rare. 

Variations  of  wind  and 
temperature. 

Mean  temperature. 

Mercury  in  often  tnalle*- 
ble  at  l'sting*Welecki» 

Tho  Dwina  is  frozen  from 
tho  ls!t  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  May. 

Agriculture  ceases  about 
the  (JOth  degree. 

Rein-deer.  Fruit  sbruba 
in  great  nundjcrs. 

Pine  trees  cease  at  61^  or 

PLAtfta       ITfTERSECTEU       B¥ 
SMALL   CnAlKS    OF    ROCKS* 

Mean  temperature    -{-  4 
Petersburg  +  3.8 

Hmeo  .  4-  <J-7 

Abo  -|-  4.8(Reautnur.) 
Gfeateet    cold  at   Fm^fft* 
[  burg  —  24.5. 


SectioDi. 


IIL 
Lakes,  ton- 
iinutd. 
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Lapi-awd* 
Lat.  fi4— 72. 


f 

Landa  on  the  doutb- 
east ;  the  ridg©  of  Wal- 
dai,anfl  tlifferenttnoun- 
caiDB  on  the  north-east,  < 
iho  river  Onega. 

See  Sections  II.  IV. 
and  VX. 


firlountaifious  regions 
of  Lapland.  Western 
Bothnia  to  tho  river 
Umea.  No rd land  of 
Norway,  Norwegian 
and  KuBsIan  Lapland^ 
as  far  as  iho  shortest  ^ 
line  between  the  Gulf 
of  Ikxhuiii  and  iho 
Willie  Sen» 

Set.'  iSectioDs  I[L  and 
VIL 


V. 

VtAV* 

Lflt.  55 — GG. 
Lon.  23«37> 


Scandinavian  penin- 
Rutn  to  the  south  of  a 
hiiij  ikawn  from  the 
bland  of  Doouib. 

8u81>lVl8IOff9. 

High  country  or  Nor- 
way. 

Sweden  to  the  north 
ofihR lakes  Vcner,  Sec. 
Gothland  or  Sweden  to 
the  south  of  iho  lokei). 

Sw  Stjctions  IV.  and 


Frosty  weather,  112  days  — 
in  the  year. 
No  enow,  60  days. 

Ryo,  barley,  &c,  through- 
out the  coasts  on  the  Bal* 
tic  f  they  do  not  always 
ripen  in  the  interior  towarda 
Olonetz  at  lhe6i^. 

Wheat  ripens  frequetilly  at 
^theCO^  in  Finland. 

The  mountains  of  Norway 
become  lower  at  the  il?^. 

Maritimo  chain  of  Lap- 
land, elevation  from  3000  to 
4(m:)0  feet. 

The  other  ridge,  from  2000 
to  2300  feet. 

Many  lakes  continue  frozen 
to  the  month  of  June. 

The  frost  ceases  on  the 
Gulfs  of  the  North  Sea  about 
the  lOthof  May. 

Mean  temperature  at  Capo 
Norths  0.0. 

At  Wadsaj  (towards  the 
north-east,)  0.77. 

At  Enontekies,  +  2-8. 

Mean  temperaturo  dur- 
ing  the  Bummer  at  Cape 
North,  +  fj.3  ;  at  Enonte- 
kies, + 13.7. 

Barley  and  oats  cultivat- 
ed in  some  districts. 

Pines  and  firs  to  the  G7", 
.  Reindeer,  fruit  shrubs. 

Mountains,  POOO  feet, 

Bas^,  3U<XI 

Direction,  south  and 
south  •cast. 

Mean  temperature  at 
Stockholm,  +  5*.7  ♦  at 
Christiana,  +  ij°  ;  ul  Trond 
heinij  +  4.4. 

Wet  and  cohl  el i male  of 
the  ocean  :  lowest  icuiijcra- 
ttire  at  Bergen,  —  IIT. 

Idem.  SeriiJio  hut  stormy 
on  tho  Baltic  i  lowest  tcoi- 
peraturo  at  Upsal,  —  22°. 

Grain  cultivated  through- 
out the  whole  section.  Fruit- 
trees  rare  above  lb<e  60*. 
Pino  and  fir  Ibrcsts  to  the 

Oak»  t\«iw  \Vvfi  CW* 


Tabie  coniintteiL 


Scctiotii. 


VI. 

CCNTIlAt 

Kit  SSI  A* 

Lai.  5<MK1 
I^n.  5(M57. 


Coyutriei  included. 


Hiffher  districts  on  tbe 
baains  of  tbo  DiieipGr 
nntl  the  Bon,  All  i!jq 
basiDii  of  llio  Occa  and  { 
ita  tributary  sireanis. 
Tbcj  western  baa  in  of 
tbcj  Wol^'a,  tboso  of  tbo 
Mologa  mid  Sura  to 
Suratow. 

Limits  on  the  wcsti 
ibc  Bcresina  and  ilie 
Dncipcr  ;  on  ih(3  south, 
the   Eiteep  lands   from 


the  fttll^ofthc  Dncipor    ,  *'"^. 
toTzuritzin.  ''*"'  ' 

Sue  Sec  lion  a  I.  IL 
fIL  VIL  VIIL  and 
IX. 


Phyfical  Cliaractern* 

(     Elevated  ridffc  of  Wiildai 

from  ICWK)  10 1250  feet.  Open 

country. 

I      Mean  tern  per  at  uro,  +  4 

to  5. 

Thermometer  below  zero 
during  177  days  in  tbo  year ; 
179  ot  Moscow. 

Merciiry  was  malleable 
3d  of  February,  1803,  at 
fcSaratow. 

TJio  Wolga,  near  Niscbo- 
gorod,  freczoa  the  S5th  of 
November,  and  continues 
frozen  till  tbo  25th  of 
A])ri].  Idem,  near  Kasan, 
tbo   iMt    of    Novem- 


VIL 

Pi.  4  IN  I*. 
Lat,  r*l-4a 
Lou.  411-70. 


The  plain  wliich  ex- 
tentls  between  the  base 
of  the  Ural  Mountains 
ami  Caucaius,  water- 
ed by  the  lower  VVol- 
^a,  the  Kunia^  and  tbo 
Manytcb.  Tbo  same 
plain  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  basins  of 
the  Don,  the  DonctZj'J 
ond  the  Dncipcr. 

SoflDivratoNa. 

Caspian  plain, 
Phiin  of  Ponius. 
Tanrida  fonil9  a  se- 
parate region. 


Tbo  Oka  freezes  near  Orel 
the  25th  of  November, 
and  continues  ao  until  the 
20tb  of  March.  Ryo,  bar- 
ley, &c* 
Appla  aod  pear  trees  at 
I,  the  55^, 

Sandy  and  ^argillaceous 
plains  impregnated  with 
palt,  higher  in  tbo  2il  sub* 
division.  Mountains  of  Tau- 
rida,  isolated  in  tLiat  eec- 
tiofi. 

The  Wolga  freezes  dur- 
ing two  montfis. 

Lowest*  temperature  at 
Astrachnn,  —  23.7,  (See 
Upsal)  Highest  tempera- 
ture, -|-  30. 

Lowest  temperature  at 
Odessa,  — 31  in  im3. 

Mean  temperature,  (pro- 
bably) +  7.5. 

Tha  inundations  of  tbo 
UVlga  do  not  fructify  th« 
soih  Trees  and  different 
kinds  of  grain  become  mora 
rare  as  wo  advance  east- 
wards. Fertile  and  oozy 
soil  on  tbo  banks  of  rivers, 

florsos  and  o3t©n,  the  ca- 
, mel  in  tho  south. 


VIIL 

P1.JLIN9. 
Lnt.  50-^. 


IX. 

GEBXlIflC 

Pj-AI5S. 

LaL50j-571. 
Loo,  11KJ2. 


X. 

British 
islajids. 

Lon,  7-194. 

YOI„    VI. 


Silesia,  ihe  countries 
between  ihe  Oder  and 
the  Dunn.  Poland  ac- 
cording to  its  present 
dimensiouH.  Prussia 
and  Liibuania  as  far 
as  the  division  be- 
tween  tike  Vistula  and 
ibe  Niemen  on  one 
side,  and  the  Dneiper-{ 
and  the  Dneister  on 
the  other ; beyond  that 
line,  the  ntnrshes  of 
Polesia  and  the  plains 
of  Volbynia,  Fodoha, 
and  Kiow,  to  the  ca-  | 
taracts  of  the  JJneiper, 
See  Sections  VLVIL 
and  XUL 


The  basin  of  the 
Rhine  from  Cohlentz, 
Lower  Belgium,  Hol- 
land»  the  whole  of  Nor* 
them  Germany,  to  ilje 
north  of  the  Hartz -< 
Moil n tains,  the  coim- 
triei?  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  Jutland 
and  the  Danish  islands 
on  the  Baltio. 


So&niviiio.ii. 

Plain  of  England. 

Cambrian  mountains. 


PbjBtcal  Gharact«rf. 

Sandy  and  argillaceous 
plain,  wet  and  fertile. 

Level  of  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula,  (Warsaw)  588 
feet. 

Ridge  of  eastern  PniHaia 
GOO  feet. 

Division  of  the  waters  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  (a  low  plain.) 

Volbynia  rites  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  or  in  that  of 
the  Bneiper.  Numerous 
rivers  towards  the  Black 
Sea.  Mean  temperature  at 
Warsaw  +  D.2 :  at  Wilna 
+  8.7.  Lowest  temperature 
at  Warsaw  —  15,9. 

Forests  of  oak  and  pino 
trees  as  far  ati  the  coasCB  of 
the  Baltic. 

Many  small  lakes  neartho 
Baltic^  within  twenty  leagues 
of  its  shores.     Commence- 
ment of  the  vine.      Grain* 
.  Horses  and  oxen. 

Argillaceous  plains. 
Heights  of  1200  feet  in 
Jutland,  of  fXK)  in  Meck- 
Icnburgh.  Every  kind  of 
grain.  Tlio  forests  extend 
to  five  or  ten  leagues  from 
the  German  Sea. 

Prevailing  north-west 
winds  hurtful  lo  vegetation. 
Mean  tempera  in  re  at 
Brussels,  +  10.5  ;  at  the 
Hague,  as  ;  at  Berlin,  B,2  ; 
gt  Copenhagen,  7.'^6, 

Low  temperature  com- 
mon  at  Brusselst,  —  10,1 ; 
at    Franocker,    —  24  ;    at 
Berlin,  —  12,6 ;  at  Copen- 
hagen, 1L9. 
f        Mountains   above   4000 
I  feet     in     the     north-west, 
{  Calcareous    plains     in     the 
I  sQiitb«     Lakes  in  Scotland. 
\^Bog9  in  Ireland. 
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XL 

CA&PAT0[An 

Eceioff. 
Lat.  46-52. 
Lou.  25-44. 


XII. 

Plains  on 
TH£  Da^dbe. 
Lat.  48J-43. 
Lon.  34-47. 


Couatriti  included* 


CfiledoniaD  mouo- 
tains. 

Ireland. 

The  Faroe  Islands 
at  (12**  lat.  may  bo  in- 
cluded. 


1^  The  mountajDi  and 
ridges  of  WesterwaJd 
opposite  Cobleiitz  ; 
those  of  Hesse, Tliurin- 
gia,  Franconia,  P!lec- 
loral  Sa3iony  ;  the  Su- 
detes,  Upper  Silesia, 
Moravia, the  Carpathi- 
aua»  and  a  pari  of  Gall- 
citt,     Upper    Hungary 

.and  Transylvania. 

SUBDlVI^IOflS, 

1.  Htrcyiiian  region ^ 
the  mountainoiiscown- 
tries  of  Franconiaj 
Hartz,  &c. 

2.  The  Sudetes,  Bo- 
heiniaf  Moravia. 

3.  The  CarpathianB, 
Upper  Hnngary. 

4.    Dae  Ian    mnun- 
w  tains  or  Transylvania. 

Lower  Austria,  al- 
most the  whole  of 
Hungary,  part  of  Bos- 
nia and  Servia,  Bulga- 
ria, Walachia,  Molda- 
via, Bessarabia. 

SUBDITISlOrfS. 

1.  Central  plains  on 
the  Danube, 

2.  Plains  on  the  low- 
er Danube. 

3.  Hills  on  the  sonth- 
ern  de*"livities  of  the 
Carpathians. 

4.  Jd,  on  the  north- 
I  ern  of  llemui. 


Physical  Characters. 

Mean  temperature  at  Lon- 
don, +  10.2  ;  (Reaumur,)  at 
Dublin,  +  9,5 ;  at  Edin- 
burgh, -f  ^^^* 

Climate  every wh«ro  vari- 
able ;  humid  and  mild  ia 
Ireland  ;  uncertain  winters. 

Grain  nnd  forests  as  in 
section  IX.  towards  tho 
north  ;  towards  the  south  as 
\  section  XIV, 

f     EloTBtion  of  the  Sudetei 

above  54JOO  feet, 

Carpathian,  8000, 

Dacian  Alps,  90OO. 

Ridges  of  Saxony,  600 
feet  ;  of  Bohemia,  1200  ; 
of  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, liX)0.  Forests,  nume- 
rous rivers,  few  lakes. 

Low  temperature  at  Lem- 
herg  from  —22  to  28  ;  at 
Prague,   — 17.2,  (Reaumur.) 

Temperature  of  Prague, 
+  9.7. 

The  vine  grows  in  favour' 
able  e^Tposures  to  the  5F  lat. 

Oats,  the  only  grain  on 
the  Carpathians. 

Finii^  ceitibra  et  pumilio 
grow  at  a  greater  height  on 
the  same  mountains  than 
t  any  other  shrubs. 

1^  Branches  of  the  Alps  and 
Carpathians  in  the  first  sub- 
division. Two  narrow  val- 
lies  or  pusses,  the  first  to  the 
north  of  Bnda,  the  second 
near  Orsova.  Elevation  of 
Vienna,  478  feet,  of  Semlin, 
290.     Immense  marshes  on 

{the  Danube.  Mean  tempe- 
rature of  Vienna,  +  10.3;  of 
Buda,  lO.a  ;  of  Galatch  in 
Moldavia,  8.9. 

Excessive  heat  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  Severe 
cold  in  Bosnia  on  the  nor- 
thern declivity.     The  low- 

[  «r  Danube  continues  froaen 
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Sectiooi*  Coimlriti  included. 

XIL        f     5.  Id  OD  tbe  eastern 

Plains  oa   1  of  the  Daciaii  moyn- 

rac  Danube,  }  tains. 


eontinutd* 


xm. 

Lou,  20-34. 


^SeeSecVILXI.XIIt 


1.  Alp«t  higher  v al- 
lies, as  Savoy,  the  Va- 
lais,  Uri,  the  Grisons, 
Tyrol,  S^c, 

\  Sub-Alps  of  Ger- 
many  on  tiie  nonh, 
Berne,  Zurich,  Upper 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  Up- 
per Austria,  Stiria, 

3.  Siib-Alpsoflialv 
on  the  south-east.    All  ^ 
the  vaUey  of  the   Po, 
of  the  Adjge,  and  the 
Piavo,  &c. 

4.  8«ib-Alps  of 
France,  or  of  the 
flouth-west,  the  basins 
of  the  Saoncp  the 
Rhone,  the  Durance, 
the  Oanile,  the  He- 
ratilt,  &c. 


XIV. 
Mahitixb 

F&ANCB. 

Lou.  13-23* 


Basins  of  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  at]  the  se-- 
condarj^  and  interme 
diate  rivers. 


i 


PhjBleal  Characteii* 
a  long  lime.    Vines,  wheat  ^"^ 
on  the  bids,  rice,  and  buffa- 
loes on  the  lovrerpart  of  tho 
2d  and  3d  sub-divisions. 

Elevation  of  tbe  mountains 
from  10,000  to  ypwards  of 
15,000  feet.  Ridgea  of  Ba- 
varia, Suabia,  from  1200  to 
1500  feet;  of  Piedmont,  10^ 
feeif  of  Vienne,  id^m.  Plain 
of  Lombardy  200  feet.  Nu- 
merous lakes  on  the  north- 
west and  south-east  of  tbe 
AJps*  Mean  temperature  of 
the  Alpine  ref  ion  ;  at  Berne^ 
+  9.4;  Zuricli,  +  8.B;  Ge- 
neva, 9,G.  Idsm  of  the  north- 
ern sub-Alps,  at  Ratisbon, 
8il,  Idem  of  the  western 
sub-Alps,  at  Dijon,  11.2;  at 
Vienne,  12.3 ;  at  Marsejlles, 
15.  Idem  of  the  south-east- 
ern at  Milan,  13.2.  The  la- 
goons of  Venice  freeze  rare- 
Iv.  Productions  of  all  iba 
European  climates  on  ilie 
southern  sides  according  to 
the  levels.  Flora  of  Lap- 
land on  the  summits,  paun 
trees  near  the  sea  shoie. 
The  Bub-AlpB  of  Germany 
are  higher,  and,  being  ex- 
posed on  the  north,  lie  with- 

^  out  the  region  of  the  vine. 

The  summit  of  the  section 
is  an  elevated  ridge  of  1200 
or  1800  feet,  crowned  with 
mountains  from  5000  to  6000 
feet.  The  rest  of  th«  sec- 
tion consists  of  plains  inter- 
spersed with  bills ;  few  lakes. 
Mean  temperature  at  Paris, 
+  10.6 ;  at  Laon,  -f  8.5 ;  at 
St,  Maio,  13.3;  at  Nantes, 
12.G;  at  Bourdoaux,  13.6; 
at  Clermont,  +  10.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  coldest 
month  at  Bourdeaux,  +  5; 
at  Nantes,  +  3.9;  at  Cler- 
mont, —  2l2,  The  vine 
passes  beyond  tbe  4CP,  but 
avoids  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  tea.  Laurels  near  Brest. 
Wheal   at  an    «1avation  of 

1,3000  h^. 
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SectieEi. 


Countries  incltidecj. 


BIUS  ANDTBE 
AECH1PEL400. 

Lat,  35-43. 


^^^K^        XV. 

^H  SecTieit  or 

■  Ai 

■ 

y 


Appewines. 

Lat.  36-44^, 


MountQiDS  of  Dal- 
matia,  Macedonia,  and 
Hornanm.  Peninsulas 
and  islands  of  Greece, 
including  CFete. 


Theetate  of  Genoa, 
Tuscarjy»  ibc  states  of 
I  be  Pt>pe,  Naples,  Si- 
cily, Malta,  SardintB, 
Corsica, 


XVII. 

SpAHtaH 

Peninsula. 
Lon.  8-21 . 


BpatQ  and  Portugal. 

1.  Eegioii  of  the 
I  Ebro.     (Iberia.) 

2.  Idem  of  the  Ac- 
I  ten  an  mountatD  (Can- 
I  tabria.j 

3.  Idem  of  the  Dou- 
ro,  (Duriana.) 

I      4.  Idem  of  the  Cen- 
tral ridgCi  (Celiiberia.) 

5.  Idem  of  the  lower 
Tagu»,  (Luaitanitt.) 

6.  Idem  of  iha  Gua- 
datquiver,  (BoiMicn.) 


Phjiical  Chars ctera. 
Height  of  the  mountains 
for  the  nioHt  part  unknown. 
Snow  falls  some  limes  in  the 
midst  of  summer  on  Mount 
Hemua  and  in  the  island  of 
Andros.  East  wind  fresh 
and  salubrious.  South  and 
south-east  winds  unwhole- 
some in  several  places. 
IOhve  and  orange  trees  ajid 
myrtles  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Hcmus.  Vines  near 
the  sea  shore* 

Di3crent  climates  in  dif- 
ferent districts. 

Constantinople  is  placed 
between  Taurus  and  He- 
mus,  and  the  winter  is  cold- 
er there  than  at  Venice. 

j^  The  northern  and  eastera 
sides  of  tl|e  Appenines  are 
much  colder  than  the  west- 
em  and  sourtiern. 

Mean  temperature  of 
Rome  +  15,  coldest  month 
+  5.7,  nearly  the  same  as  at 
Monipelicr.  Excessive  heat 
occasioned  by  the  sirocco. 
Unwholesome  exhalations 
in  Sardinia,  tbo  Pontine 
marshes,  ^c.  Vines  as  in 
Section  XV,  Sugar  cane  in 
Calabria  «nd  Sicily, 

Mountains  lower  than  the 
Alps.  Eternal  snow  on  thft 
Pyrenees,  tbe  Sierra  Neva- 
da and  Pent  at  Q,  and  some 
mountains  in  Galicia.  Hu- 
midity of  the  northern  coasts* 
Dryness  of  the  central  rid  go- 
Salubrity  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia.  Lowest  tempera- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  Py- 
renees —  6 ;  at  Madrid  —  3  j 
at  CadiiE  -|-  7.  High  tempe- 
rature in  tbe  Asturias  +  24 ; 
at  Madrid  +  27;  at  Cadiz 
-|-  3L  Mean  temperature 
at  Lisbon  + 16.5.  The  yel- 
low fnfer  does  not  ascend 
^  above  th<  Isvel  of  60O  feet. 
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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 

Remarks  on  the  Political  Geography  of  Ettrope — J\%timtSf 
LangwageSf  MeUpon,  Politicul  BivismiSf  Governments, 
Fopulaiian,  ^-c 


Origin  of 
European 


It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  discussions  concerning 
the  origin  of  European  states;  such  a  subject  miglit  re- 
■  quire  a  separate  work.  Many  learned  and  ingenious  tlieo- 
rlm  have  been  advanced  on  it;  but  all  of  them  are  involved 
in  difficulties  which  cannot  nosv  be  solved  j  the  proofs  on 
which  they  depend  liave  long  since  perished.  Some  light 
may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  these  discussions  in  our  accounts 
of  particular  countries,  but  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  re- 
late succinctly  such  facts  as  appear  least  liable  to  doubt.* 

Wo  must  keep  in  view  sonic  principles  that  have  been 
already  stated  in  our  observations  on  the  history  of  geo- 
graphy. The  names  given  to  Eut^opean  states  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  as  vague  and  insignificant  as 
the  Indian  names  collected  by  European  travellers^  or  the 
Mogul  terms  of  the  orientalists.  Ancient  languages  are 
the  only  authentic  sources  hy  whicli  we  can  expect  to  de- 
rive any  knowledge  on  such  subjects ;  the  names  of  rivers 
and  mountains  may  supply  us  with  information,  if  the 
epochs  at  which  these  names  were  iixed  can  be  ascertained. 

^  Tb«  rtader  tnny  eiamtne  the  table  at  the  end  of  thii  book* 
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suppose  that  all  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  the  raovcments  of  states »  emanated  from  one  com- 
mon centre ;  the  migrations  of  different  people  are  not  to  " 
be  believed  unless  they  be  established  by  positive  proofs, 
and  even  then«  not  beyond  tlie  limits  which  result  from  such 
evidence*  Population  has  not  been  nitich  affected  by  the 
removal  of  Asiatic  hordes,  and  different  languages  still  less. 
The  migrations  of  European  states  may  be  compared  to  the 
expeditions  of  conquering  armies,  by  which  dialects  have 
been  modified  and  different  families  or  tribes  raised  into 
power.  It  is  needless  to  seek  in  Asia  or  in  Ethiopia  tho 
obscure  oriG;in  of  different  nations  and  to  disregard  facts 
better  authenticated  and  within  our  reach.  It  may  bo 
shown  that,  about  the  time  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  making  advances  in  civilization,  its  progress  was  not 
confined  to  tbeir  country,  hut  extended  almost  over  tho 
whole  of  Europe,  particularly  among  the  Turdetani,  the 
Celts,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Etruscans.  Many  an- 
cient nations,  and  more  especially  the  Etruscans,  the 
Thracians,  and  Scythians,  consisted  of  ruling  tribes,  and 
under  them  were  servile  tribes  or  vassals,  of  which  the  ori- 
gin was  in  many  instances  \Qvy  different  The  language  of 
the  priests,  confined  at  first  to  the  temples,  was  the  means 
of  forming  and  improving  the  barbarous  dialects  of  ancient 
Europe;  it  is  well  known  that  the  priests  or  sacerdotal 
tribes  communicated  with  one  any  titer  at  great  distances. 
In  those  ages,  concerning  wiucb  we  can  derive  little  infor- 
mation from  history,  tfierc  existed  many  small  but  powerful 
tribes  ur  families,  often  at  variance  with  each  other,  hostile 
or  friendly  according  to  their  wants  or  caprice*  Some 
nxmuments  of  that  period  are  now  inexplicable,  as  the  rela- 
tions between  roots,  nouns,  and  grammatical  forms.  These 
obscure  data  are  not  unworthy  of  attention;  to  explain 
them  fully  is  a  hopeless  task. 

European   languages   may  bo  divided    into   two    great  European 
classes;   the   first   consists  of  those   which   resemble   one ^'^"R"^fi^'* 
another,  and  have  some  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
sic I  the  second  comprises  those  in  which  such  resemblance 
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BOOK  docs  not  existf  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  indistinct.  In 
xcTi.  the  first  class  may  be  distingoislicd  the  Greek  and  partly 
the  Latin,  the  Slavonic  and  its  branches,  the  German  and 
Scandinavian :  in  the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic  and 
the  Basque  or  Biscayaii*  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  such  radical  differences  are  to  be  attributed  to  two 
different  Asiatic  invasions,  or  to  two  separate  periods  of 
civilization* 

Ten  distinct  races  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
ancient  are  on  the  whole  the  least  numerous  f  thus  in  a 
forest,  the  oldest  tree^  perish^  while  the  younger  extend 
afar  their  wide  spreading  branches.  The  time  may  per- 
haps como  when  these  ten  races  may  he  reduced  to  five 
or  six. 

The  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  a  very  ancient 
branch,  after  having  peopled  with  their  colonists  the  most 
of  the  coasts  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  exist  only  in  some 
provinces  of  Turkey,  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago  and  tho 
Peloponnesus.  The  modern  Greek  language  Is  sprung 
from  the  ancient^  although  changed  by  slavery  and  mis- 
fortune, the  barbarous  Turks  arc  not  insensible  to  its 
beauties. 

Albanians.  The  Albanians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Illyrlans,  who 
mingled  formerly  with  the  Pelasglc  Greeks,  and  at  a  later 
period  with  the  modern  ;  enough  of  their  ancient  languago 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European  character, 
and  its  connexion  witli  the  German  and  Sclavonic,  No 
trace  is  left  of  tlie  ancient  people  that  arc  supposed  to  have 
inhabited  Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Danube; 
they  were  probably  composed  of  different  races,  as  the 
Phrygian,  the  Slavonic,  the  Celtic  and  tlic  Felasgic ;  per- 
haps too  what  is  strictly  called  the  Thracian  language  was 
the  common  source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek,  the  fUyrian 
and  even  tlie  Dacian  or  /M/cf.  It  is  towards  Thrace, 
Mount  Ilemus,  and  the  Lower  Danube,  that  we  can  disco* 
ver  the  earliest  origin  of  European  states;  but  these  indi- 
cations disappear  if  wc  traverse  Asia  Minor^  or  travel  by 
tho  north  round  the  Euxine  Sea. 
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The  Turks,  the  modern  rulers  of  the  Greeks,  belong  to 
the  same  family  as  tlie  Tartars,  and  are  scattered  throygh- 
oiit  Ryssia  from  the  Cnmea  to  Kasati  ;  one  of  tlieir  cob- 
tiles  is  established  in  Lithuania.  That  pco|^e,  foreign  to 
£urope,  or  who  only  occupied  in  ancient  times  tl»e  Ura- 
lian  confines,  are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probably  fixed  in  it  for  ages  ;  tbey  are  incorporated 
with  the  Greek  races,  and  with  the  ancient  nations  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  The  Turcomans,  of  wliom  a 
branch  is  settled  in  Macedonia,  hayo  preserved  incorrupt- 
ed  their  Asiatic  origin* 

Two  great  races  have  pribably  existed  in  the  north-cast  Nation* 
of  Europe  for  some  thousand  years.  The  vain  Greeks  1o'euJo*p«, 
and  proud  Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  Slavo- *^^^,**J?*^'** 
nians  and  Finns,  fSlavi  and  Finni  ;J*  hut  these  popu* 
Ions  tribes  have  occupied  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
all  the  countries  comprehended  under  the  vague  and  chi- 
merical names  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia.  Almost  all  the 
topographical  names  of  these  countries  are  derived  from 
the  Slavonic  and  Plnnic ;  a  very  small  number  owe  their 
origin  to  the  short  empires  of  the  Scythians,  the  Sarma- 
tians,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Uuns,  the  successive  con- 
qtierors  and  rulers  of  these  immense  plains.  It  is  proba- 
ble til  at  a  Scytfiian  natioUt  sprung  from  the  Medes,  ruled 
over  the  Finns  and  Slavonians,  who  formed  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  tribes.  The  Sarmatians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  of  Tartar  descent,  mixed  with  the  Scythians 
and  their  vassals  ;  the  Huns  were  another  horde  of  tho 
aame  people  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came  from  tfie 
banks  of  the  Wolga  and  tlie  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
It  is  certain  that,  at  the  time  in  which  they  appeared  in 
these  countries,  the  banks  of  tlic  Vistula  and  tho  Dneiper 
were  peopled  by  Slavonic  and  Finnic  tribes. 

*  According  to  JornFindes  and  Procopius,  ihe  Slavl  dcrivcdl  their  iiEintc 
from  SUvm,  a  SBrmndan  word,  which  tigni/icf  gltuy  or  renown,  "rhtus  the 
Slavt  were  the  gtdriouf  or  renowned  ;  but  the  tignificalion  of  SUvi  has  been 
tirftngely  nHertd  m  lb*  Upsa  of  tigei,  Tho  Englith  moid  flavo,  ii  rlcrii'cd 
from  Slavonian  ;  th«  Kcench|  utlave^  from  Slavonian  or  Eiclavfiti ;  and  iho 
ItHri«n,  tthtavt^  from  tho  lame  iource« 
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TliG  Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their 
dialects,  into  tht^e  braiicljcs  ;  Til's t,  tlie  eastern  Slavi,  in- 
"eluding  the  Russians,  a  people  descended  from  tlio  Roxelans 
or  Roxolani,*  the  Slavi  and  Scandinavians,  the  Emaniacs 
in  Galicia,  the  Servians  or  Slavi  on  the  Danube,  tho 
Sclavnnians,  the  Croatian^  and  others  ;  secondly,  the 
ivcstern  Slavi  or  the  Poles,  Bohemiansp  Hungarian  Slavi, 
and  the  Sorabs  or  Serbs  of  Liisatia  ;  thirdly,  the  northern 
Slavi  or  the  Venedcs  of  the  Homans,  the  Wends  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  a  very  numerous  tribe,  earlier  ci- 
vilized, but  at  the  same  time  earlier  incorporated  in  dif- 
ferent states  than  the  other  two,  Tlic  same  tribe  compre- 
hends the  remains  of  the  German  Wendes  or  Polabcs,  the 
Obotritcs  and  Rugians,  long  since  confounded  with  their 
conquerors  the  Germans  ;  it  also  includes  the  Pomeranians^ 
the  Kassubs,  subdued  by  the  Poles  ;  the  ancient  Prussians 
or  Prutzi,  exterminated  or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery 
by  their  Teutonic  conquerors  ;  and  lastly,  the  Lithuania 
ansy  the  only  brancli  which  has  retained  some  traces  of 
its  ancient  language,  although  mixed  with  the  Scandinavian 
and  Finnic. 

The  Walluchians  in  the  ancient  Bacia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  arc  the  descendants  of  the  Getae,  the  Slavi  and 
the  Romans;  their  language  resembles  the  Latin* 

The  Bulgarians  are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  from 
the  nciglihourhood  of  Kasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over  Fin- 
nic vassals  ;  after  liaving  reached  Mount  Hem  us,  tliey 
mingled  with  the  Slavi  on  the  Danube  and  partly  adopted 
their  language* 

The  Finns,  whom  Tacitus  designates  under  the  name 
of  Fenni,  and  Strabo  under  tliat  of  Zoumi,  wandered  pro- 
bably from  time  immemorial  in  the  plains  of  eastern  Eu* 
rope*  Some  of  Iheir  tribes  having  mixed  with  other  na* 
tions,  were  included  by  the  Greeks  among  the  European 
Scythians.    Their  descendants  were  subdued  and  driven 


*  riolamoy  places  iUr  Ktixtilatu  «n  the  batiks  of  ihe  Tanai»,     JornaDcles,  < 
ncbuiCotlu  c,  %x\v.  talk  lUvui  gem  infuia* 
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to  the  north  and  the  cast  by  the  numerous  hordes  of  Sla- 
voiiiatiB*  It  is  probable  that  the  branches  of  the  Finnic 
race  are  the  Laplanders^  who  are  also  perhaps  connected 
with  the  Huns,  the  E^ih^Sf  or  ancient  Esthonians 
and  Livonians  ;  the  Permians  incorporated  with  the  Stan- 
di navianSt  particularly  the  Norwegians,  tltc  last  people 
founded  a  powerful  state  in  the  tenth  century  ;  lastly*  the 
Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who  were  composed  of  Finnic  and 
Turkish  tribes,  and  goTcrned  by  Persians  or  Bucliarians. 

Such  are  considered  the  ramifications  of  the  Finnic  race, 
or  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the  Tdimtde,  There  are  with- 
out doubt  many  reasons  that  may  induce  some  to  regard 
the  Hungarians  as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  though  ancient  people. 

The  Samoiedcs,  the  Siriaines,  the  Morduatcs,  and  other 
tribes,  appear  to  have  been  wandering  hordes  that  migrat* 
ed  from  Asia,  and  being  subdued  at  di0erent  times  by  tho 
Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians  and  Permians,  their  language 
was  gradually  changed  ;  their  origin  is  now  uncertain. 

The  Teutonic  nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  English,  are  si- 
tuated to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  ^and  Finns,  in  the 
western  and  central  regions  of  Europe.  Tho  Germans, 
on  account  of  their  different  dialects,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the  south* 
and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north*  The  high  German^ 
and  its  harsh  and  guttural  dialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzer* 
land,  Swabia,  Alsace,  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  States,  Sile- 
sia and  Transylvania.  The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low 
German,  may  be  again  divided  into  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish, or  into  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Belgian, 
which  extended  from  the  Zuider-zee  to  Sleswick  ;  and  into 
Unv  or  old  Saxon f  which  was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and 
Holstetn  to  eastern  Prussia.  Wc  ought,  lastly,  to  men- 
tion the  Saxon,  as  holding  an  in  termed  i  ale  place  between 
these  two  German  dialects,  almost  as  different  fr'*m  each 
other  as  tho  Italian  and  the  French.  The  Saxon  is  the 
language  of  Franconia,  and  of  the  higlicr  orders  in  Li^ 
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BiioK    von! a  and  Estljonia ;  in  tbe  form  of  the  words,  It  resem- 
xcvi.    [jjeg  l\^^  i^jgi^  German,  and  the  low  in  tlio  softness  of  its 
'  pronunciation, 

Scandma-       'fjio  Scatjtlinavian  nations,  or  tlic  Swetlcs,  Goths,  Nor- 
tioiiP.         wegians,  Bancs  and  Jutlanders  furm  a  distinct  race  from 
the  German  nations,  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a 
remote  period.     Still,  iiowever,  there  is  some  reseinblanco 
between  them  and   the  Dutch,  the  Frieslanders  and   the 
low  Saxons.     All  that  remainaof  the  ancient  Scandinaviani 
as  it  was  spoken  in  the  nintJi  century,  is  retained  in  ttie 
Dalecarlian,  the  old  Norwegian  of  the  vallies  of  Dofre,  in 
the  dialect  of    the    Feme   inlands,    and   the  Norflc,    the 
language    of    the    Shetland   islandcTs.      Two    others,    or 
rather  modern  dialects,  the   Swedish  and  the  DanisJi,  are 
both  of  them  branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  ;  hut  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  they  have  lost  mncli  of  their 
strength   and  even   of  their  copiousness.      A    third    dia- 
lect, tliat  of  Jutland,  retains  the  nnarlis  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  has  some  alfinity  witli  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian. 
Engtiih.         The  English  and  Scots  in  the  lower  part  of  Scotland, 
are  sprung   from    Belgians,    Saxons,    Anglo-Saxons,    Jut- 
landers,  and  Scandinavians.     Their  ditTerent  dialects  unit- 
ed   and    modified,  formed    the  old  English  or  tlie  Jlnglo- 
DanO'Saxan^  a  language  which  was  corrupted  by  the  sud- 
den introduction  of  barbarous  Latin  and  barbarous  Vrench 
at  the  Norman  invasion  ;  but  its  ancient  character  was  not 
thua   destroyed  ;  it   was  afterwards  slowly  but  gradually 
improved.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  tiiat  the   dia- 
lects spoken  in  Sulfofk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  tlic  low  counties 
of  Scotland,  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  than  the  English 
to  thtj  Teutonic  tongues- 
Ancient         'i^in;  lanc^uaEcs  derived  from  the  Latin  are  now  spoken  in 
tbe  west    the  West   and    the  south    of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
and  the      iq   make^   in   connexion   with   the   subject,  some   remarks 
on  certain  nations  that  were  o]>pressed  and  subdued.     No 
distinct  trace  remains  of  tbe  Etruscans,  the  Ausonians^ 
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the  OscI  and  other  Indigenous  states  op  such  nt  least  as 

were  anciently  settled  in  Italy.     Tlie  words  Celts  and  Ibe-    »<*^K 

It  r  V  r 
rians    arejK*  IfjngtT  used  in  France,  Spain,  and  Britain; 

but  iHulcr  otiicr  denon*inat!ons  we  Jnay    discover  the  dc- 

sccndAuts  of  theise  great  and  ancient  nations.  ■ 

The  BasfjNcs,  con  fined  to  the  western  base  of  the  Pyre- Baequcii. 
flees,  still  retiitii  one  of  ti»e  most  original  languages  in  uur 
part  of  the  world  ;  it  has  been  proved  that  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  Iberiant  wljich  was  spoken   in  eastern   and   soutliern 
SpatUt  and  was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  GauL 

The  Celts,  one  of  the  primitive  European  races,  were 
most  widely  scattered  in  diffeient  countries.  We  may  learn 
from  the  earliest  hintories  of  Europe,  (hat  they  were  settled 
at  a  remote  epoch  on  (he  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
from  whicli  they  migrated  into  tlic  British  islands  and  tho 
central  and  western  regions  of  Spain  ;  at  a  later  period  they 
inundated  Italy,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  Tlic  Uiber- ^'a«ii^ 
nians  are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people  ;  and  accoi-ding  landers!^ "" 
to  some  authors,  the  highlanders  of  Scotland  are  a  colony 
of  the  native  Irish,  The  Erse  or  Gallic  is  ttie  only  au- 
tbentic  monument  of  the  Celtic  language  ;  but  it  may  be 
readily  admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  \\bo50  dialects  are 
at  present  extinct, 

Belgium  was  at  one  period  inhabited  by  Celts  and  Ger-  Beigiam.  J 
mans,  but  it  may  be  proved  that  tlie  earlier  inhabitauts 
were  of  Celtic  origin  ,•  the  Belgians  having  conquered 
part  of  England  and  Ireland,  mingled  with  the  native 
Celts,  and  were  afterwards  subdued  by  tlie  Anglo-Saxons 
of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall ;  from  tfiese  dis- 
tricts they  returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower 
Brittany,  The  Gaulois  or  Gallic  tliat  is. stilt  spoken,  is  de- 
rived from  tbe  Belgian,  which  is  ytvy  di  He  rent  from  tho 
Celtic,  and  the  more  modern  dialect*of  lower  Brittany  13 
composed  of  several  others  ;  tfie  Gauls  called  tlieir  lan- 
guage the  Kumraigh  or  the  Kymri,  and  tlte  Latin  autliors 
of  the  middle  ages  denominated   tho   people   Cambrians ; 


BUHOPE. 

BOOK    some  geographical  writers  have  incorrectly  styled  tlieni 
MTi.    Cimbres- 
— _  Such  are  the  three  native  and  ancient  races  of  western 

guag^e/'"^' E»i^op*'*     The  language  of  the  KomatiSi  particularly  the 
popular  dialect  or  Eamuna  rusticut  came  gradually   into 
^L  use  ill  diffet^nt  countries  ;  it  was  ttrus  mixed  with  native 

^1  languages  J  and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms  ;  tfie  purer 

H  Latiu  wan  spoken  in  the  towns  and  churches*     Tlie  irrup- 

[  tion  of  the  northern  states^  all  of  them,  or  almost  all  of 

them  of  Teutonic  origin^  introduced  new  confusion  and 
new  idioms  into  the  Latino- Gallic  and  Latiiio-lherian  dia- 
lects ;  the  language  of  the  TrouhadourSf  of  whicli  the 
seeds  had  heen  sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  appeared  about 
the  same  time  in  western  Europe.  From  it  emanated  the 
Italian,  the  Lombard,  Yciictian  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and 
also  the  Fravtufalf  the  Oc  or  Occitanian,*  the  Limosin  and 
Catalonian*  The  old  French  and  some  of  its  dialectst  as 
the  Walloon  and  that  of  Plcardy,  must  have  existed  for 
many  centuries  before  the  French  name  was  known  ;  to 
the  same  source  must  be  attributed  the  modern  Spanish,  or 
the  Castillian  and  Gallician* 
ConflexloQ      y^^  ^^q  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  i  inner  feet  account 

bcilwccn 

ihes«iati-  of  the  anctent  European  languages,  tliat  the  three  most 
ibTnumbcT  P**P"'**"^  raccs  wcrc  the  RomaMO-Celtic  iu  the  saiitli  and 
ofirtiiabu  west ;  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre,  the  nort!»  and  north-west; 
and  the  Slavonic  in  the  east. 

The  Greek,  tlio  Albanian,  the  Turkii^h,  and  the  Finnic 
languages  in  the  east  j  the  Basque,  the  Celtic  or  er^f,  and 
the  G«lic  or  Kymric,  however  interesting  to  tlic  pliilulogist, 
arc  considered  secondary  by  the  'political  arithmetician. 
These  seven  languages  are  not  spoken  by  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  twenty*aevcn  millions  In  Europe,  whilst  the  three 

•  Tho  ftncteni  Ocdtania  included  Langiiodoc,  or^  ncroidmg  to  some  wrttcr^i 
all  ihc  provinces  beyond  tlio  Loire.  *^  Qtiiflittii,"  ^ays  Paminici,  **  OcciUiiiam, 
yii  pnivtnciaia  liiigun?  Occitanvi  Tocilant*  Il»]c  niitcin  divi^io  Fronciai  factii 
eii£  cluas  iu  linguae,  quod  Vel.scoiics,  (lotlii  mvc  Septimniii,  rrovinciake,  t)el- 
fitiatcs  aliiqitc  lingutc  lortaa  popult,  pra?ci|iuci  Guthi  pro  ita  iitiquo  oc  dicen 
eontueveruiU  ;  id  u»t  hoc.    Cnteri  Francin^  iocolic  out*" 
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great  races  comprise  a  Earopean  population  of  more  than  a    Booi 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions.  xctI 

Europe  reckons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants  or"" " 

Arabians;  they  ai*o  distinguisiied  in  the  island  of  Candia,^i^i|^"* 
by  the  name  oi  MadiateSi  and  are  confounded  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  south  of  Spain*  There  are  also  two  tribes  of 
Kalmucs,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the  Wolga 
and  the  Don*  We  may  likewise  mention  the  Jews  that  are 
dispersed  throughout  Europe,  the  Zigeunes  or  gypsies,  an 
ancient  Indian  caste,  and  otliCr  tribes  of  the  same  sort  that 
are  treated  with  greater  or  less  severity* 

Christianity,  in  its  various  forms,  is  spread  almost  over  Religion, 
the  whole  of  Europe.      The   Greek,  or  eastern  church,  Greek 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  ancient  church  of  the  eastern  ^**"'**^ 
empire,  prevails  still  in  Greece,  and  in  part  of  Albania  and 
Bulgaria,  in  Servla,  Slavonia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and 
Russia*    The  number  of  members  belonging  to  it  in  Eu- 
rope amounts  to  Bfty  millions.     The  Latin  church,  or,  as  itUtin 
has  been  styled,  the  Catholic,  is  established  tn  the  south,  ^*»""*>- 
the  west,  and  in  some  central  countries  of  Europe,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  nine-tenths  of  France,  four-fifths  of  Ire- 
land, the  low  countries  which  belonged  formerly  to  Austria, 
the  half  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  three-fourths  of 
Hongary  and  Poland,  submit  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  so- 
vereign   pontiff*     There  are  some  members  of  the  same 
church  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  Turkey;  its  sway 
extends  over  98  or  99  millions  of  Europeans,     The  protes*  futotmt^ 
tant  coantrieB  of  our  continent  are  tliose  in  the  nortb-ea»tj^'*"^^ 
that  church,   in  conformity  with  its  principles  of  liberty, 
is  divided  into  different  sects,  of  which  the  Lutlieran  pre- 
dominates in  the  two  Saxonies,  Wirtemburg,  Hesse,  and 
other  provinces  of  Germany,  in  the  whole  of  Scandinavia, 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Prussia.     Cal- 
vinism or  Presbytcrianisni  extends  over  Switzerland,  west- 
ern  Germany,   Holland,   and    Scotland.      The    Anglican 
church  is  almost  exclusively  conQncd  to  England;  but  its 


UO  EUROPE. 

BOOK    opproB^lon  Is  severely  felt  in  Irelaiiil<     Tliere  arc  ftlso  re- 
xcvi-    fonncil  churches  in  France^  Hungary,  Trati?>ylvatiiat  ami  in 

the  vallies  of  Piedmont     Tlic  total  niimher  of  ProtestatUs 

ill  Europe  is  not  mueli  more  than  43  or  44  mlltions,  AVo 
may  mentfotip  in  acklition  to  these  tliree  great  ecclesiastical 
iliviKions  of  Europe,  some  smaller  and  distinct  sects,  as 
tlio  Socinians*  in  TranBjIvanin,  the  (luakers  in  England, 
the  Anabaptists  in  Holland,  and  tfic  Armenians  in  Turkey; 
tlie  Moravian  brothers,  or  tlio  Herrenhulians,  cannot  b© 
ranked  amongst  them^  for  tbey  are  only  distinguished  from 
the  Lutherans  by  their  rules  or  mode  of  discipline. 

Miihofiie-       Tbc  Mahometans  in  Europe  may  amount  to  four  or  five 

^aniji  ***"jpj]];nj,,g^  iiipy  j||.g  chiefly  cumiiosed  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Bosnians,  The  confines  of  our  continent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Asia  arc  inimbited  by  idolaters;  their  number, 
if  wo  include  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoides,  the  TcherC' 
mitzi,  the  Wogoloski,  the  Kalmucs  and  two  or  tbrc© 
other  wandering  tribes,  may  be  equal  to  half  a  million. 
The  Jews  are  scatteiHMl  in  every  country  of  Europe  except 
Norway  and  Spain;  but  tbey  are  only  numerous  in  Poland, 
Turkey,  Germany,  and  Ilollatid  ;  tbeir  total  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  calculation,  is  not  more  than  three 
millions* 

Gmern-  Tlio  Eui*opean  gorernmenls  are  now  wry  different 
from  what  tbey  were  thirty  jears  ago.  Flourishing  re- 
publics, such  as  HollaTtd,  Yenice^  Genoa,  and  Ragusa,  a 
Germanic  empire  made  up  of  three  hundred  small  feudal, 
municipal  or  ecclesiastical  states;  a  sovereign,  military, 
and  religious  order,  timt  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  or  St, 
Jolm  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  great  elective  monarchy,*  have 
all  of  tbeni  dif^appeared  during  tlie  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened witliin  that  sfiort  hut  eventful  period.  European 
ginvrnments  may  he  divided  into  two  sorts*  such  as  are 
goveined  hy  absolute  princes,  according  to  fixed  laws,  and 
a  system  of  taxation  seldom  subject  to  change ;  secondly, 
sucli  as  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy,  and  by  rc- 
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prcflentatWe  a<)dcmb1i€s,  having  the  power  of  unactiiig  laws 
and  regulating  taxation.  Tl»c  first  arc  most  numerous  in 
the  south  and  in  the  east  of  £u ropey  tftc  second  in  tho  west 
and  the  north.  Of  the  former  wc  maj  mention  Russia* 
Austria,  Naples  and  Spain;  of  the  latter^  France,  the  Low 
CountrleSi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, The  two  kinds  are  mixed  in  the  central  countries; 
Sardinia^  the  States  of  tl»e  Church,  Tuscany,  Electoral 
Hesse  and  Denmark  arc  pure  monarchies ;  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temburg,  Baden»  Hanover  and  Saxony  are  constitutional 
states.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  altliough 
Attached  to  absolute  monarchies,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
representative  government;  by  public  treaties  and  the  sa- 
cred word  of  kings,  national  representatives  are  guaranteed 
to  every  part  of  the  Germanic  confederacy- 

Thus  it  appears  that  limited  monarchy  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  government  in  Eumpe;  tho  exceptions  to  it 
are  not  many,  the  Ottoman  empire  is  the  only  real  despotic  Deipoik 
state  in  otir  quarter  of  the  world,  unless  indeed  we  add 
with  a  late  traveller,  tho  small  principality  of  Monaco, 
The  Helvetic  Confederation,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the 
only  independent  republic  j*  for  the  four  free  towns  of 
Cracow,  Lubcck,  Hamburgh,  Frankfort  and  the  munici- 
pality of  San  Marino  acknowledge  the  protection  of  dif- 
ferent powers.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  preponder- Pf^nc'^p** 
ancc  of  particular  nations  in  Europe;  France,  England, 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  are  at  present  denominated 
the  five  great  states ;  hut  the  last  is  much  inferior  to  any 
of  the  rest  in  the  number  of  Its  subjects,  and  in  the  extent 
of  its  revenues  and  resources^  Of  these  five  kingdoms,  the 
European  population  amounts  to  140  millions;  a  perpetual 
alliance  has  been  formed  by  some  of  them,  tlie  avowed  ob- 
ject of  that  great  league  is  to  maintain  inviolable  certain 
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*  It  muit  be  confeftierl  thai  the  nidrpendlciiGc  nf  Switzerland  ii  iTi<!rely  nomi- 
nal. There  is  no  need  to  prove  that  moliincUoty  fuel,  il  ha»  been  alr««ady  ddiie 
liy  a  hundred  Itnlinn  and  Auitrian  txileff* 
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constitutions  and  djoasticH  an*l  also  tfic  present  establish' 
cd  forms  of  the  Chi-istian  religkMi.  The  world  is  still 
■  ignorant  of  the  principles,  tlic  deliberations  and  reciprocal 
guarantees  of  an  alliarice  ulitch  is  to  supersede  the  fanioua 
system  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Geography,  however,  may  establish  independently  of 
human  conventions,  some  physical  relations  between  those 
portions  of  land  that  arc  denominated  states.  We  shall 
indicate  such  as  appear  to  uh  evident  from  an  examination 
of  the  map;  Russia  encmaches  on  Turkey,  Austria,  Frus- 
Bia  and  Sweden,  all  these  countries  may  be  thus  cx[KJsed 
to  formidable  attacks,  but  Prussia  is  more  so  than  any  of 
the  rest  J  tho  range  of  Ilemus  and  the  Carpathian  chain 
protect  Constantinople  and  Vienna  ;  Scandinavia  now 
united  to  Denmark,  might,  fioni  its  position  and  tlie  re- 
sources of  its  inhabitants,  resist  the  invasions  of  a  Ilussian 
army.  England  or  France  might  successfully  oppose  Rus- 
sia, the  one  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Turkey  and 
the  Scandinavians,  could  confine  the  Russian  uavy  and 
its  commerce  to  inland  seas;  the  other  might  support 
Austria,  or  assist  rmssia.  Were  the  German  confede- 
racy really  united  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  might  con- 
centrate against  its  most  formidable  enemy  t!ie  immense 
resources  of  the  German  nations*  If  we  consider  the  se- 
condary German  States  as  so  many  small  but  independent 
powers,  and  it  is  equally  the  interest  and  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants  to  secure  tbcir  independence,  tliey  might  form 
a  neutral  country  between  Austria  and  France*  The  dis- 
junction between  the  last  two  kingdoms  would  be  com- 
plete,  if  Switzerland  ami  Sardinia  were  better  organized. 
Masters  of  the  most  important  military  positions  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  minor  states  must 
cither  derive  great  benefit  from  such  advantages,  or  suffer 
their  country  to  be  the  theatre  of  foreign  wars.  Franco 
has  few  or  no  natural  advantages  which  can  facilitate  its 
invasions;  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  commands  from  the 
Upper  Tyrol  and  tlie  Valle-Telino  several  entrances  into 
Bavaria  and  Switzeiland.     The  Austrian  empire  having 
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arrived  at  iU  natural  limits  in  Transjlvania  maj  still  book 
add  Bosnia  to  its  dominions,  but  it  is  naturally  the  ally,  xcvi* 
not  the  enemy  of  the  Ottumans,  Tlic  same  irowcr  com-  -^^^^ 
mands  the  Adriatic  and  the  Po,  and  rules  over  tlie  finest 
portion  of  Italy  ;  for  that  reason,  Austria  has  c\cr  been 
most  hostile  to  Italian  independence.  France,  conGncd 
within  its  ancient  limits,  must  remain  at  peace  with  the 
neighbouring  states  ;  if  the  line  (»f  fortifications  at  present 
building  in  the  Low  Countries  be  a  barrier  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  French,  the  frontiers  of  every  other  country 
arc  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  tlietr  aggressions  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  although  Prtissia  Itas  extended  ils  territories 
into  Lorraine,  France  has  not  much  to  fear  from  any  of  its 
neighbours.  The  small  number  of  Frencli  sea  purts,  the 
tides  which  limit  their  utility,  their  great  distance  from  ono 
another,  and  their  situation  on  two  different  seas  arc  liltc- 
ly  to  check  the  naval  ambition  of  the  French.  If  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  united  by  better  institutions,  they 
might  defy  every  foreign  invasion  ;  Itad  Providence  in- 
tended to  secure  to  humanity  many  ages  of  peace,  such  po- 
sitions as  those  in  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  moro 
numerous  on  our  globe. 

We  may  conclude,  from  a  view  of  tbo  Map,  that  Russia  Conetitu- 
occupics  more  than  a  half  of  the  superficies  i»f  Europe,  and  eJliVkes? 
possesses  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  population.  There 
are,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  vast  Gmpire,  twelve  millions 
of  Slavonians  and  three  mi  I  [ions  of  Greeks,  wfio,  exclu- 
sively of  the  policy  of  tlie  RusHians,  are  attached  to  tJjcm 
from  the  fact,  that  they  cither  speak  tlie  same  language, 
.or  arc  devoted  to  the  same  worship.  The  subjects  of  other 
[Enropean  empires  arc  too  widely  scattered,  or  so  different 
fin  their  habits  and  pursuits,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  form  from 
such  elements  a  national  character*  What  legislator  would 
attempt  to  unite  under  tlic  same  laws,  the  vine  dresser  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  fisherman  (in  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  !  The  language  of  both  is  however  the  siune. 
It  is  diflicult  to  iniagine  men  more  dissimilar  than  the 
llungarians  near  ttm  Ural  mountains,  and  the  Italians,  the 
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BOOK  Germans  or  Slavotiiatis.  What  resemblance  can  be  dis- 
xcvi*  covered  between  tbo  Turk  and  the  Greek,  between  the 
^rude  barbarian  and  t!io  descendants  of  the  most  intellectual 
people  :  although  other  countries  are  better  eituated^  still 
many  of  the  provinces  in  France  and  in  Spain  are  neglect* 
ed  from  the  effects  of  a  complicated  and  injudicious  ad- 
ministration. Some  of  the  great  empires  may  possess  ia 
time  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  terminate  in  a  universal  mon- 
archy after  the  Roman  or  Chinese  fashion.  If  providence 
remove  that  danger,  the  most  formidable  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  it  may  perhaps  i-eserve  for  us  ages  of  war^ 
migrations  and  rrvohitionB,  which  after  much  bloodshed 
may  bring  about  freedom,  patriotism  and  national  inilns* 
try. 

Population  forms  ono  of  the  elements  in  the  strength  of 
states,  but  the  political  value  of  men  varies  greatly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  concentration,  their  intelligence  and  courage. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  that 
branch  of  political  geography. 
popuia-  The  actual  population  of  Europe  is  at  least  £00,000,000, 
***"^  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  over-rated  at  205  millions;  that 

number,  which  forms  probably  a  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race,  is  very  unequally  distribnted  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  inequality  does  not  follow  a  constant  progression 
from  north  to  south.  Some  of  the  results  derived  from 
the  correct  and  valuable  tables  of  M*  Balbi,^  may  be  in- 
dicated. 

Inhabitant!, 

Sweden  and  Norway  per  square  league,  82 

Russia,            .                .  .                 181 

Denmark,               .                .  .616 

Prussia,  (all  the  Monarchy  of)  .                79S 

England,                 .                 .  .       1457 

Low  Countries,               .  .              18SJ0 

Saxony,  (kingdom  of)            •  •       1252 

Bavaria,         .               ,  .               968 

*  Set  tfa«  Ttbic?  ftL  Lhe  rckd  of  the  work. 
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Wortembargf  per  square 

Im0m^ 

150S 

Switzerland, 

• 

78S 

France, 

• 

.       106S 

Hungary, 

• 

750 

Lombardj,  Yenetiaa  kingdos. 

.       ITll 

Sardinia,  (SUtes  of)       • 

1122 

(1085) 

Lacca,  (Dncby  of) 

• 

.       S509 

Tuscany, 

836 

(951) 

States  of  the  Cbnrcb, 

• 

.       IMS 

Naples  and  Sidly, 

74T 

Portagal, 

• 

89S 

Spain,             « 

641 

Ionian  Islands^ 

• 

.       1770 

Turkey, 

SS4 

It  is  in  the  centre  of  Europe  Oat  Oe  popuIatiM  m 
greatest,  and  it  is  in  tfe  sauM  part  of  the  coiitiwirt  that 
states  are  best  goremed  ;  on  that  account  it  has 
and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that 
good  gofemmeats.  Some  exoeptimM^  howcrer,  nuiy  be 
obsenrcd ;  but  they  depend  on  physical  and  other  cauKS. 
£xtensi?e  countries,  which  include  great  and  not  ruj 
fruitful  proYinces,  are  necessarily  less  populous  than  suudl 
and  fertile  states.  Thus  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Portugal  must  be  proportionably  greater  than  in  Spai% 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  much  diflereace  In  the 
goyernments  of  these  two  kingdoms.  Tuscany,  which  is 
infinitely  better  governed  than  the  Boman  States^  is  not 
bowoYer  so  well  peopled ;  but  the  lands  in  the  territory  of 
Bologna,  in  Bomagna  and  the  Mardies  of  Ancona  may 
be  compared  as  to  thrir  fertilitj  and  cultiratioa  to  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  The  extent  of  cuUiYated  land  in 
Switzerland   and  Norway   is   confined   by   mountainous 


chains ;  if  allowance  be  made  for  that  circuamtanc^ 
these  states  must  be  considered  Yery  populous.  History 
may  enable  us  to  discoyer  some  of  the  causes  which  affect 
population  in  particular  countries;  there  are  not  more. 
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BOOK  for  Instance,  than  -750  Inhabitants  to  tho  square  league  in 
xcti»  Hungary  ;  but,  in  Galicia  or  the  mountainous  part  of  Po- 
land,  the  number  amounts  to  S600  ;  one  cause  of  so  great 
a  difference  i»  that  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lembcrg  and  Cracow  were  much  less  infested  by  tlie  Huns, 
Turks  and  Tartars.  The  increase  of  population  is  re- 
tarded in  Turkey  by  tho  plague  ;  were  it  not  for  that  caujse^ 
it  might  bo  considerable.  An  epidemic  disease  of  the  same 
kind  depopulated  in  the  year  1340,  the  north  of  Europe^ 
the  native  country  of  so  many  warlike  hordes. 

It  may  excite  our  surprise,  that  the  wretched  and  op- 
pressed Inhabitants  of  some  countries  multiply  their  species 
with  so  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  population  in  Ireland  has 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  in  Scotland*  An  intelli- 
gent man  drtads  poverty,  tho  attendant  of  a  numerous 
offi^pring,  a  savage  or  a  elavo  has  no  fears  for  the  mor- 
row.* 
Mnriiime  It  has  been  generally  observed  that  the  means  of  sub- 
counuici.  gigt^jucu  Q,|  islands  and  in  the  nelglibonrliood  of  coasts  arc 
greater  than  in  inland  countries ;  thus  in  Dcnmarki  tho 
islandfi  of  Arroc  and  Zeland,  the  peninsula  of  Eyderstedt 
and  Dithmarsen  are  as  thickly  peopled  as  England,  tho 
Low  Countries  or  Lombardy  ;  Jutland,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  more  populoui  tlian  southern  Sweden.  The  same, 
or  a  greater  difiercnre  exists  between  the  maritime  districts 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  central  provinces  of  Berri 
and  Castllle.  It  has  been  found  that  the  number  <»f  inlia- 
bitants  in  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  sea  coast  are  as 
904  to  the  square  league,  and  that  the  number  in  tho  in- 
tei-ior  does  not  exceed  507  ,*f  but  that  rule  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions.  Wirtemburg,  a  central  and  not  very 
fertile  country,  whirli  has  only  enjoyed  tlie  blessings  of  a 
good  government  for  a  short  period,  has  become  so  jiopu- 
lotis  that  annual  migrations  are  almost  indispensable.  Cor- 
sica^ Sardinia  and  even  Sicily  are  not  so  well  peopled  as 
Italy. 

•  Laws  have  bcpn  cuactrd  in  SwHicilanJ  by  wiiich  iM^iialucK  are  otiforccd 
Ugaintt  llie  parenli  of  natyral  cliitdren* 
t  Aftilliin,  GffigTafia  ^t  Efpttgna. 
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The  most  remarkable  exception  to  tlm  rule  may  be  dis-    : 
covered  in  Ru5^sia;  its  population  is  concentrated  in  the  in*    ^ 
land  provinces  J  in  some  of  tbera  the  number  is  as  400,  in  "" 
uthers  as  900  to  the  sf|nare  league;  but  in  the  provinces  on 
the  Baltic  it  varies  between  80  and  300,   ^d  in  those  on 
tlic  M  hite  and  Black  Seas  it  descends  to  40,  and  in  some 
places  to  2,     Can  the  cause  of  tliis  phenomenon  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  these  nations,  or  can  it  be  supposed  that 
tlie  Slavonic  race  is  more  proliric  than  the  Finnic  and  the 
Tartar?  The  last  Itypothesis  appears  very  probable,*  these 
countries  arc  most  likely  to  be  populous,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  thouglitless,  social,  improvident  and  regard- 
less of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  and  a  resembiance  in  tlieso 
qualities  is  discernible  between  the  Slavonians,  especially 
the  Russians^  and  the  Celtic  nations,  particularly  the  Irish, 

Whatever  be  the  causes  on  which  these  phenomena  de- increase  of 
pend,  tlie  mean  annual  Increase  of  the  whole  European  po- P^P"^^**°"- 
pulatitin  cannot^  according  to  the  lowest  estimation,  be  less 
than  a  million*  so  that  before  the  year  1900  it  may  amount 
to  three  hundred  millions.  The  augmentation  is  more 
rapid  in  the  north  than  in  the  centre,  the  south  or  the  west. 
Russia,  Willi  a  population  of  58  millions,  adds  to  it  annual- 
ly,  five  or  six  hundred  thousand.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
arc  thirty  miHions  of  inhabitants  in  France,  hut  the  yearly 
increase  is  less  tlian  two  hundred  thousand.  The  poim- 
lation  of  Austria  amounts  to  twenty-nine  miHions,  and 
increases  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  nf  France,  Italy 
and  Spain  remain  almost  stationary  j  Turkey  appears  to  be 
retrograde, 

Jt  has  been  feared  lest  the  population  of  Europe  become  Nerewity 
so  great  before  the  lapse  of  no  very  distant  period  that  sub-  "/ ^"^'^f*- 
fiistence  or  even  -suHlcient  space  may  l-o  wanting  for  its  in- 
Iiabitants;  but  it  is  probable  that  several  ages  must  elapse 
before  such  an  evil  can  excite  serious  alarm.  The  soil  of 
Eni'ope  might  aft'^nd  enough  of  food  for  a  thousand  millions 
of  iidtabitants;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  some  districts  in  a  province  or  in  a  kingdom,  the 
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means  of  Biibsistcnc«  may  be  inadequate  to  tlie  population  ; 
thus  the  necessity  of  emigration  U  felt  in  Wirtcniborg  and 
'  in  Switzerland.  If  the  population  of  Norway  were  dou- 
lileilp  it  might  araoimt  to  three  millions ;  in  that  case  it  might 
be  impossible  to  raise  in  Norway,  or  to  receive  in  exchange 
for  its  produce,  a  quantity  of  food  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants;  but  there  are  many  countries  to  which  they 
could  migrate.  The  following  calculations  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject* 
The  limits  If  the  whole  of  Italy  were  as  well  peopled  as  Lorabardy, 
jaaL^ay  it  might  contain  twenty-siic  milliona  of  individualsp  and  the 
attain  in  dutchy  of  Lucca  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populous 
Iriw/^""  *^a^  Lombardy,  If  all  Spain  were  peopled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  district  of  Guipuscoa,  or  in  otlier  words,  in 
the  ratio  of  2009  to  the  square  leaguetits  inhabitants  would 
amount  to  30,146|000,  a  number  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  its  present  population.  Were  the  same  country  only  as 
populous  as  the  Asturias,  or  as  HBO  to  the  square  jfj^a, 
and  the  Asturias  are  not  well  cultivated,  the  total  number 
of  individuals  would  be  equal  to  17,735,900.  Portugal  is 
much  less  than  Spain,  and,  througbout  its  wholo  extent 
nearly  of  equal  fertility  5  Alentrjo,  one  of  its  provinces, 
contains  only  431  inhabitants  to  the  square  league;  Entre- 
Boui'o  and  Minho  contain  S700.  If  the  wholo  kingdom 
nvTre  peopled  like  the  first,  the  number  of  inhabitants  could 
not  exceed  1,481,533;  if  it  were  peopled  like  the  second, 
they  might  amount  to  10,707,813.  The  actual  population 
is  not  more  tlian  three  millions,  but  it  might,  without  much 
incimvenience,  be  increased  to  six. 

To  believe,  however,  that  the  redundant  inhabitants  of 
one  country  can  pass  quietly  into  another,  presupposes  a 
degree  of  wisdom  as  well  as  union  among  mankind,  which 
We  are  not  entitled  to  expect. 
Future  ml.  Itiscvidcnt,  tbenfore,  that  the  increase  of  the  human 
StauiT'**^  race  in  tl^e  north  may  occasion  at  last  a  new  migration  of 
states  to  the  south,  Jin  event  which,  in  the  course  of  lime, 
is  vtry  likely  to  Jtappen.    The  natives  of  northern  states 
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are   intelligent,  enterprising  and  not  loath  ta  quit  tlieir    book 
rode  climates   for  southern   countries,   which,   it  is  true*    xcYl* 
might  be  possessed   by  more  courageous  and  enlightened 
inhabitants. 

Such  an  inrasion  is  renJercd  more  probable  from  the 
fact,  that  the  increase  of  population  is  greater  and  more 
uniform  in  the  countries  that  are  least  exposed  to  the 
plaguei  the  yellow  fever  and  oilier  epidemic  diseases, 
that  from  time  to  time  depopulate  the  south  of  Europe, 
It  may  be  urged  that,  with  tlic  exception  of  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  some  high  vallies  in  Sweden  and  Hun- 
gary, tlie  recurrence  of  famine  is  very  rare  in  tbe  northern 
and  central  regions  of  Europe,  Tlie  granaries  that  have 
been  established  in  local  states  by  public  authority,  must 
tend  to  diminish  greatly  the  chances  of  local  famine. 

There  is,  besides,  another  reason,  independent  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  which  excites  the  people  in  differ- 
ent states  to  migration  j  it  is  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  of 
indulging  in  luxury  or  gratifying  amhition.  That  de- 
sire is  increased  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  by  a  few 
examples  of  great  wealth  amassed  in  a  short  period.  It  is 
to  that  tendency,  natural  to  the  most  civilized  people  in 
every  epoch,  that  must  be  ascribed  the  colonies  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  15th  century,  and  of 
tbe  English  in  our  own  times.  Portugal  and  the  Low 
Countries  rose  into  importance  from  their  settlements ;  the 
same  course  of  glory  and  prosperity  is  not  shut  against  en- 
terprising nations.  The  form  only  of  colonization  has  been 
changed  and  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  most  advanta- 
geous at  present  not  to  found  colonies  but  independent  states, 
and  by  that  means  to  form  outlets  for  an  abundant  popti* 
lation,  marts  for  industry  and  security  for  national  liberty 
against  hostile  invasions* 

It  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  arrange  the  in-R"^* 
habitants  of  Europe  according  to  their  rank,  their  occupa- 
tions and  fortune;  but  tliat  subject  belongs  more  exclusively 
to  political  economy,  or  rather  to  statistics,  which  is  closely 
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cofiiiectecl  with  it  The  two  hnndred  and  five  millions 
that  inhabit  EiiFope,  submit  to  fifty-three  reigning  families^ 
of  wliich  the  relatives  or  younger  brandies  may  amount  to 
1200  individuals^  their  appanage^  independently  of  their 
private  ineomes^  exceeds  £.  11,340,000  ;  the  greatest  part 
of  that  sum  is  consumed  in  maintaining  the  splendour  and 
dignitai-ies  of  courts*  The  acknowledged  ef[Uality  between 
kings  is  in  reality  destroyed  by  the  preponderance  of  four 
or  five  monarch s  ;  the  princes  of  Schwartzlurg  and  Hohen- 
zolIern»  although  sovereigns,  and  of  ancient  and  illustrious 
origin,  are  unable  to  exert  such  infiuence  or  display  such 
pomp  as  an  Austrian  or  English  minister* 

It  might  have  formerly  been  worth  while  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  noble  families  in  Europe,  or  even  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  them  ;  but  that  order  is  no  longer 
distinguished  by  a  chivalrous  spirit  or  an  illustrious  birth  ; 
a  political  nobility  exists  in  several  great  states  ;  indi- 
vidual merit  may  sometimes  obtain  that  dignity,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  lavished  by  the  favour  of  kings  ;  be- 
sides a  barrier  has  been  raised  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  nobility.  A  Spanish  grandee  considers  himself 
much  superior  to  a  poor  hidalgOf  and  the  Russian  odnod* 
worzif  although  of  a  more  ancient  origin  than  the  kniaiSf 
are  hardly  acknowledged  as  freemen.  Thus,  although  we 
were  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  number 
of  nohio  families  in  Europe,  we  doubt  if  instruction  or 
amusement  could  be  derived  from  the  result* 

The  constant  and  uniform  increase  of  the  middling 
classes,  whose  education  is  at  least  equal  If  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  nobles,  forms  a  subject  well  deserving  of  inquiry, 
but  the  means  of  gaining  information  are  still  wanting.  That 
active  and  rnHuential  class  amounts  at  least  to  three  mil- 
lions, but  it  is  very  unequally  scattered  over  Europe  ;  it  is 
weak,  although  protected  in  Russia,  powerful  and  peace* 
able  in  England,  numerous  but  divided  in  France* 

Men  distinguished  by  their  intellectual  attainments^ 
form  a  third  class  ;    the  authors  in    our    part   of   the 
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connected  with  it*  Tbe  two  hundred  and  five  nutlicifis 
that  inhabit  Kurope^  submit  to  fifty-tliree  reigning  ramilies, 
'of  wbich  tbe  relatives  or  younger  brancbes  may  amount  to 
1200  individuals,  their  appanage,  independently  of  their 
private  incomes,  exceeds  £,  11,340,000  ;  tbe  greatest  part 
of  that  sum  is  consumed  in  maintaining  tbe  splendour  and 
dignitaries  of  courts-  The  acknowledged  equality  between 
king!*  is  in  reality  destroyed  hj  tbe  preponderance  of  four 
or  five  monarcbs  ;  tbe  princes  of  Schwartzburg  and  Hoben- 
zollern,  altliough  sovereigns,  and  of  ancient  and  itlustrious 
origin^  are  unable  to  exert  such  influence  or  display  such 
pomp  as  an  Austrian  or  English  minister. 

It  might  have  formerly  been  worth  while  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  noble  families  in  Europe,  or  even  tbe  indi- 
viduals who  composed  tbem  ;  hut  that  order  is  no  longer 
distinguished  by  a  cliivalrous  spirit  or  an  illustrious  birtb  ; 
a  political  nobility  exists  in  several  great  states  ;  indi- 
vidual merit  may  sometimes  obtain  that  dignity,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  lavished  by  tlie  favour  of  kings  ;  be- 
sides a  barrier  has  been  raised  between  the  ancient  and  tbo 
modern  nobility.  A  Spanish  grandee  considers  himself 
much  superior  to  a  poor  hidalgo^  and  the  Russian  adnod- 
war%h  although  of  a  more  ancient  origin  than  the  kniais, 
are  hardly  acknowledged  as  freemen.  Thus,  altbough  wo 
were  in  possession  of  suthcieiit  data  to  calctilate  the  number 
of  nohle  families  In  Europe,  wc  doubt  if  instruction  or 
amusement  could  be  derived  from  the  result, 

The  constant  and  uniform  increase  of  the  middling 
classes,  whose  education  is  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  nobles,  forms  a  subject  well  deserving  of  inquiry, 
but  tbe  means  of  gaining  information  are  still  wanting.  Tbat 
active  and  influential  class  amounts  at  least  to  three  mil* 
lions,  but  it  is  very  unequally  scattered  over  Europe  ;  it  i» 
weakt  although  protected  in  Russia,  powerful  and  peace- 
able in  England,  numerous  hut  divided  in  France. 

Men  distinguished  by  tbeir  intellectual  attainments, 
form  a  third  class  |    the  autbors  in    our    part   of   the 
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earth   arc  euRiciently  numerous  In  people  a  small  state*    book  , 
The  number  of  living  writers  in  Germany,  France,  and  in    3ccvuj 

England^  exceeds  12,000  ,■  such  a  body,  were  it  not  divided 

against  itself,  might  govern  the  world;  but  the  republic  of 
letters  is  paralysed  by  three  contending  principles,  attach* 
ment  to  particular  sects  in  Germany,  party-spirit  in  Eng- 
land, and  self-interest  in  France*  A  republic  so  ill  com- 
posed might  have  been  compared  to  Poland^  had  that  state 
not  been  annihilated  by  the  great  powers.  The  manufac-  Working 
luring  population  is  a  modern  phenomenon,  and  one  of  the  ^'****** 
most  remarkable;  Bf teen  or  sixteen  millions  of  Europeans 
are  at  present  solely  indebted  for  the  means  of  subsistenco 
to  their  manual  labour.  If  the  outlets  of  commerce  were 
obstructed  or  dimiuished  by  prohibitions,  tens  of  thousands 
might  people  the  hospitals,  or  add  to  the  emigrations  of 
twenty  thousand  individuals,  who  pass  yearly  from  Europe 
to  the  western  Continent,  These  industrious  prokiarii^ 
abound  in  England,  in  some  parts  of  France,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Gerovany  and  Switzerland. 

The  agricultural  class  comprehends  about  two-thirds  of  AgricuUu 
the  European  population  ;  its  number  is  inconsiderable  in  [^'^gj^^^ 
England,  but  very  great  in  Russia;  it  maybe  remarked  men. 
that  the  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  of  wlioni  that  class 
consists,  are  acquiring  daily  additional  knowledge. 

The  soldiers  io  the  service  of  different  governments  Value  of  »^ 
make  up  a  body  of  two  milliotis,  or  one  hundredth  part  of '^  ^^^  ^"^^^ 
the  total  mass;  their  pay  amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  in  the  most  of  the  European  states.  The  poli- 
tical value  of  an  individual  who  contributes  to  the  exigencies 
of  bis  country,  varies  remaikably  in  different  kingdoms ; 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  that  variation, 
as  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  states,  the 
events  of  our  own  times,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  happen. 


•  The  proletarti  compoted  the  bwest  order  of  Romaa  citizens*     Thry  wer« 
E»  calledi  b«cftute,  with  the  esceplioa  of  their  otTsprifig)  they  cantribyted  qo^ 
fliio(  to  the  ttftu. 


EimOPE* 


BOOK    Every  one  contributes  to  the  public  revenue  in  the  folio w- 
XGVi«    xng  proportions: — 


I 


England^ 

£.3  13 

4 

Brltisli  possessions  in  Europe^ 

.     2^10 

10 

France, 

1     8 

4 

Low  Countries,      , 

.     1     7 

6 

Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg, 

0  19 

2 

Denmark  and  S^ony, 

.     0  18 

4 

Frussiai 

0  17 

6 

SpaiUf        •            •            ■ 

.     0  15 

0 

Poland, 

0   14 

2 

Austria  and  Austrian  Poland, 

.     0   12 

6 

Galicia, 

0   13 

4 

Portugal, 

,     0  13 

4 

Kussia, 

0  u 

8 

Sardinian  states,    . 

.     0  10 

10 

Sweden, 

0  10 

0 

Roman  states, 

,     0  10 

0 

The  two  Sicilies, 

0     9 

2 

Tuscany, 

.     0     8 

4 

B«mari£i,  It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  the  wealth, 
the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  a  state»  may  be  estimated 
from  the  contributions  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
Constitutional  govcnimeuts  arc  dear,  despotic  ones  are 
cheap;  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  assert  that  tlic  dif- 
ference in  tlio  sum  paid  for  these  two  kinds  of  government 
is  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  one  above  that  of  the 
other.  It  may  also  be  observed,  from  a  perusal  of  the 
table,  that  somo  states  with  slender  revenues  are  well 
governed;  Tuscany  is  one  of  them,  but  that  fact  need  not 
excite  surprise ;  very  few  troops  arc  maintained  in  Tus- 
cany, because  it  is  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  a 
great  tmpire — bene  qui  latuii  bene  vivit  Somo  govern- 
ments, loaded  with  an  immense  public  debt,  arc  reduced 
to  Uie  necessity  of  taxing  their  subjectd  beyond  the  natu- 


ral  proportion  of  their  means  and  resources.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  is  the  case  in  England;  bnt  if  an  English- 
man were  to  contribute  in  tlie  form  of  taxation  twice  as' 
much  as  a  Fi'cnchraan,  both  nations  might  he  nearly  on  a 
footing  of  equality*  It  must  have  been  observed^  that  tfie 
revenues  payable  in  moneys  arc  scanty  in  some  kingdoms 
of  Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia^  but  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  pr^siaihnes  in  natura;  theso  sources  of 
emolument  it  is  difficult  to  calculate* 

Some  of  the  repuhlics  anil  free  towns  have  been  hither- 
to omittedi   ft  was  thought  best  to  consider  them  apart* " 

■      The  portion  of  each  individual  amounts  to  the  following 

H      sums.    In 
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Francfortt 

Bremen, 

Lubeck, 

Hamburg, 

Ionian  Islands, 

San  Martnoy 

Cracow, 


If  the  same  rules  he  applied  to  determine  the  value  of  v'siiucof 
the  military  service  in  all  the  European  states,  the  difrer-ry*'ae^\cft 
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10 
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14 
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0 

11 

8 
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9 
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ence  might  appear  still  more  remarkable  ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  express  that  difference  in  numbers,  because  the  ef- 
fect iv'e  condition  of  armies  varies  ;  secondly,  because  we 
must  include  the  naval  force  that  Is  generally  disbanded 
in  time  of  peace ;  lastly,  the  same  number  of  combatants 
does  not  represent  the  same  physical  strength  or  courage  in 
the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proportion,  which  every 
European  state  might  adopt  witliout  exhausting  its  re- 
BOttrces,  or  even  without  taking  away  any  usefYi]  hand 
from  agriculture,  is  tliat  of  one  soldier  for  every  hundred 
inhabitants.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  great  and  small 
military  states  go  beyond  that  proportion^  while  others  of 
a  different  description  fall  ^hori  of  it* 
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BOOK    Erery  one  contributes  to  the  public  revenue  in  the 

xcvi*   ijig  proportions^ — 

_                        England, 

£.$  13    4 

■                       British  possessions  in  Europci 

.     2  JO  10 

^^^^K         France, 

18     4 

^^^^B          Low  Countriej^, 

.17     6 

^^^^B         Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg, 

0  19     2 

^^^^V          Denmark  and  Soxonjf 

.     0  18     4 

^^^^B         Pmssiai 

0  17     6 

^^^^^B 

.     0  15     0 

^^^^B 

0  14     2 

^^^^H         Austria  and  Austrian  Polandj 

.     0  12     6 

^^^^B         Galiciaj 

0   13     4 

^^^^^         Portugal^ 

.     0  13     4 

^^^^^B         Russia^ 

0  11     6 

^^^^B         Sardinian  statcSj    • 

.     0  10  10 

^^^^B         Sweden^ 

0  10     0 

^^^^■^        Romati  states* 

•     0  10     0 

^^^^V        The  two  Sicilies^ 

0     9     £ 

^^^^B        Tuscany, 

.084 

Ikmarks.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  the  wealth, 
the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  a  state,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  contributions  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
Constitutional  governments  are  dear,  despotic  ones  are 
cheap;  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  assert  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  sum  paid  for  these  two  kinds  of  government 
is  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  one  above  that  of  the 
other.  It  may  also  be  observer],  from  a  perusal  of  the 
table,  that  some  states  with  slender  revenues  are  w^ell 
governed;  Tuscany  is  one  of  them,  but  that  fact  need  not 
excite  surprise ;  very  few  troops  are  maintained  in  Tus- 
cany, because  it  is  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  a 
great  impire — bene  qui  latitit  bene  vLviL  Some  govern- 
ments, loaded  with  an  immense  public  debt,  are  reduced 
to  tbe  necessity  of  taxing  their  subjects  beyond  the  natu- 
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ral  proportion  of  their  means  and  resources.  It  is  well 
known  that  sucli  is  the  case  in  England;  but  if  an  English* 
man  were  to  contribute  in  tlie  form  of  taxation  twice  as " 
much  as  a  Ffcncliman,  both  nations  might  be  nearly  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  It  must  have  been  obscrvedi  that  the 
revenues  payable  in  money,  are  scanty  in  some  kingdoms 
of  Eastern  Europe,  parliculaily  in  Russia,  but  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  pr^siaiioiics  in  naiura;  these  sources  of 
emolument  it  is  diflicult  to  calculate. 

Some  of  the  reptiblics  and  free  towns  have  been  hither- 
-to  omitted,    it  was  thought   best  to  consider  them  apart,  ^ 
The  portion  of  each  Individual  amounts  to  the  following 
sums.    In 
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Francfoii, 

Bremen^ 

IiUbeck» 

Hamburg, 

Ionian  Islands, 

San  Marinoi 

Cracow, 


6 
3 

2 


0 
4 
6 


1 

1 

1     0  10 

0  14     £ 

0  118 

0     9     2 


V  If  the  same  rules  he  applied  to  determtne  the  value  of 
the  military  service  in  all  the  European  states,  the  differ- 
ence mlglit  appear  still  more  remarkable  ;  hut  it  is  not 
easy  to  express  that  diflerence  in  numbers,  because  the  ef- 
fective condition  of  armies  varies  ;  secondly,  because  wo 
■  roust  include  the  naval  force  that  is  generally  disbanded 
in  time  of  peace  ;  lastly*  the  same  number  of  combatants 
does  not  represent  the  same  physical  strength  or  courage  in 

■  the  field  of  battle. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proportion,  which  every 
European  state  might  adopt  witliout  exhausting  its  re- 
sources, or  even  without  taking  away  any  useftll  hand 
from  agriculture,  is  that  of  one  soldier  for  every  hundred 
inhabitants-  It  will  be  seen  that  several  great  and  sHiall 
military  states  go  beyond  that  proportion,  while  others  of 
a  different  description  fall  ^hort  of  it* 
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Tj  service. 
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EUROPE. 

In  England,  the  ratio  is  as  one  soldier  to  140  inhaLitanls. 

In  France,                 .  •                110 

In  Austria,         .  «                        100 

In  Russia,                  .  •                   90 

In  Bavaria,       .  •                «          69 

In  Prussia,                .  ,         •         68 

In  Poland,         .  .                 .60 

In  Wirtemburg,        •  •                  59 

In  Sweden,        •  .                 .58 

In  Benmark,             .  .              ,57 

Tlie  two  Messes,  ,                 •           49 

The  proportions  in  other  states  are  much  lower. 

In  the  two  Sicilies,  *                 .180 

In  Tuscany»              .  .                !I00 

In  the  Roman  states,  .                 .         SOO 

Northerm  It  is  Impossible  to  derive  anj  accurate  conclusion  from 
poweifuu"  ^^^^^^  results  ;  for  we  can  not  separate  the  warlike  character 
of  nations  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  governments. 
One  fact  however  is  certain, — ^the  political,  military  and 
financial  value  of  the  states  in  the  norili  of  Europe,  is 
double,  treble  or  even  four  times  greater  than  that  of  states 
equally  populous  in  the  south.  If  it  be  supposed  that 
Switzerland  or  Denmark  and  th&  two  Sicilies  were  nearer 
one  another  and  that  during  a  war  between  them,  the 
other  European  powers  remained  neutral,  the  result  of  the 
contest  miglit  be  easily  predicted.  It  is  probable  tliat  the 
Neapolitans  would  first  sue  for  peace  and  give  up  Sicily 
to  satisfy  the  Danes  ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  might  he 
as  easily  conquered  by  the  Swiss,  if  they  were  united  and 
under  the  command  of  experienced  ofticers.  But  the  po- 
pulation of  Naples  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Switz* 
erland  or  Denmark,  its  territory  twice  as  extensive  and  its 
agricultural  produce  ten  or  twelve  times  more  valuable. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  south  of  Franco  cannot  endure  the 
fatigues  of  war  so  well  as  those  in  the  north,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Spaniards  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule«    If  Europe  be  divided  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps^ 


or  by  aim©  drawn  from  Amsterdam  to  Venice,  it  may  be 
found  t!iat  tlie  number  of  troops  in  the  north  and  in  the 
cast,  amounts  to  twelve  or  fourteen  milHonSt  and  that  it  ■ 
docs  not  exceed  six  or  seven  in  the  south  and  in  the  west. 
The  revenues  are  divided  in  an  inverse  proportion. 
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In  the  nortli  and  in  the  east, 
In  the  south  and  the  west^ 


£.  71,400,000 
138,600,000 


I 


Synoptical  iables  qf  ancient  and  modem  European  states, 
their  origtHf  languages*^ 

L    F£LASGIAl>r   RACE. 

A.  Tkradan  Uranck,  (Adelung*  Vater.  Gattcrer*) 

1,  Phrygians  in  Asia,  Bryges  in  Europe.f 
%  Lyii tails,  a  colony  in  Eiruria  ? 

Uydtna,  a  Uistrict  of  Macedonia. 

Tyrrheni  of  MaccJonia. 
3t  Trojatis»  their  migraiiooa. 

4,  Bjihlmans,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Thyni.X    (Mannert.) 

5.  The  Carian?,  some  colonies'in  Laconia,  &c,  f-     (R.  Rochettel) 
&  ThractaDs  jiro|jcr,  (Hue  Slavomans,  &c,) 

MaiJi  ill  Thrace,  (a  branch  of  tho  Medes)  ?.     (MB.) 
Pelagones  jji  Macedonia  ;  Pehluvvan  ?    (MB.) 

B-  lUyrian  Branch^ 

1.  Mysi  or  Mcdsi,  a  mixed  people. 

%.  Daces  or  Getes  ?  X  (See  Wallachians.) 

a  Dafdant  ?  X* 

4»  Anciem  Macedonians,  at  least  a  number  of  them  X. 

5,  Aijcient  lllyrii  X.  (See  Albanians.) 

♦  Doubtful  and  unccriam  opjoion*  ore  marked  by  the  sign  ( ?)»  Naliont 
DOW  extinct  and  dead  ]anj;uage3  or  those  of  wbich  there  remains  no  living 
brmtieh  arc  indicated  by  the  sign  (+).  Those  of  which  wo  can  discoT«r  some 
obtcure  Cracei  or  are  obviously  miiied  with  olhors,  Rre  rlcnntcd  by  the  sign  (X). 
Lattjy,  in  mmking  menlkkii  of  ctMtAjn  opinions  wc  have  aflQxed  the  rtnmcs  of  the 
attlhort  who  firtt  supported  them.  To  itich  hypotheses  as  we  ourselves  think 
likelyt  and  which  are  not  menlioned  by  others,  art  added  tha  lettt rt  MB. 


^■8                                                                     ELROPE. 

■     BOOK            d.  PkenUndSablni, 

~      3tC?I.           e.  Marsi,  &;c,  ^e. 

g.  Bamnkcs,  perliaps  Samooes,  mouDtaine^rs  (Saoios,)  divided 

into, 

1.  Hirplni,  or  (wolf  huntors.) 

2.  Caudinij  (armed  with  trunka  of  trees*) 

3.  Pentrj,  (from  peenug,  a  poiDt.) 

4.  Caraceni,  (wearing  tbo  caraca.)                                               ^ 

5,  Frontani,  (armed  with  eUnga.)  (MB.) 

h.  Latini»  &c.  X. 

i  Ausonea,  X. 

k.  Siculi^  according  to  DioDysius. 

1,  Lucani  and  Brutti  or  Brttti. 

%  Colonies  to  which  some  allusion  ia  made  in  history. 

a.  Eastern,  the  following  : 

Af  Pelasgiana  of  Arcadia,  (1400  years  before  Christ*)! 

^  Ancient  Grmci  and  Pelaagiana  of  Thessaly,  (idcni.)t 

yy  Oonotri  divided  into. 

1.  Oenoiri  proper  (the  vine  dresaers.) 

%,  Chonil,  (the  husbandmen*) 

f,  B*vnlan,  lapygea,  &c* 

if  Tyrrheni,  (in  Macedonian  Lydia.) 

^. ,      •,  Trojans,  whose  language  waa  the  ancient  Eolian,  (900  years 

hcf*>re  Ckrist.  (MB.) 

tt^  Acheau  ci4onie&g  I>oi:]C,  Chalctdian  tu  Sicily^  and  Magna 

Grecia* 

b.  Noriheni  coloniea  :                              i 

*,  The  Siculi,  according  to  the  Moderns,  X  ?. 

^,  The  Vcj^tJGSf  or  MljTians,  or  Slavonians. 

>,  Khasena?(Rh^tes  ;)  the  warlike  tribe  of  Etniria? 

/,  Peligoi,  (Pela,  a  rock  in  the  Macedonian  language.) 

Western  Colonies: 

«,  Celtic  colonies,  X-  (Freret.) 

1.  Umbri.    (See  above.) 

2.  Sonones. 

3.  Ligures  ?    See  above. 

4.  Insubrcs,  (laorabri.) 

5.  Vobcians,  (Volcie)  ?  f 

/3,  Iberian  or  Bask  colonics. 

K  Sicani. 

SL  Oaquei,a 

•  Wc  muEt  not  confound  llie  Opki  or  Opsct  with  the  0»ci,  a  colony  of  Ihc 

OirtiJi«K,  Euwiuci  or  Vasquc*  fiom  Sp&nitU  VcecitaniB,  Mttlcd  ia  ibe  Vesce- 

* 

N4TJ0H3|  XtHrOUAGESy 


3.  Corat,  X 

4.  liieni^es  in  SardaiU. 

5.  Balariy  &c.  &^c. 


(See  G.  HumboldiO 


ANCIENT  LAlfGrAOES   OF  THEaE   NATIONS. 

A,  Italian  Langtiages,     (Mcrula  and  MB-) 

1,  EtnjsciLii  knpuiige,  divided  probably  iato  the  sacred^  ilm  vulgar, 
and  other  dialects,  as  : 

a*  Rh click. 
li.  Falisk. 
Ci  Umbrian. 
9.  Opsic,  latigiiagG  of  central  Italy, 
a.  Sabeliinc. 
b*  Sabine. 

c.  Latin. 

3.  Aufloaiati,  Sicilian,  Lucanian. 

B.  Languugts  not  mnmctii  wiih  the  liaiuiiu 

h  Celtic  and  Illyriaa  diatccta. 
a-  The  Ligurian. 
h*  Dialect  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaub* 
e.  Idem  of  the  Venetea. 

d.  Volaciaii« 

e.  IMalecl  of  the  Japygea. 

2.  Iberian  dialects.    (See  G.  Humboldt.) 

a.  Osc,  (£u5ck  or  Basc^ue.) 

b.  Sjcanian,  &.c< 
;).  Hellenic  dialects. 

a.  Dorian.    (Merula.) 

1.  Syracusan  or  Siciliote. 

2.  Tarentino.    (Laconian.) 

b.  Acheo- Ionian.    (MB.) 

1.  Sybaritan. 
7,  Crotoniate, 

c.  Eolo-dorian, 
L  Locnaxi, 

MODEEN   NATIONS   IIE9CENDEI1    FROM  THE    rEI^ASGOy 
HEIiLENO^  £TEl7SCAK»y   TUEIB  LANCIUAOKS. 
].  Modern  Greeks  (Romeikoi  A|>to-He]]enica.) 

laaia  of  Itatjr,  or  Camput  Vticitanui.    Th«  two  namet  ha^e  trcta  long  con- 
roufididy  and  bivt  given  rite  to  many  trrart. 
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£UEOF£* 

1.  Modem  Eolo -Dorian. 

2.  Tzakotike,  branch  of  the  Doriao. 

3.  Cretan  or  Cancliote. 

4.  Greek,  (Epirote  and  Albanian.)! 

5.  Wallachlan  and  Bulgarian  Greek,  &e.    (F.  Adelung.) 

2.  Albanians  or  Schypetars,  mixed  with  ihc  ancient  llJyrians,  Greeks, 
and  Certs,    (Masci  and  MB.) 

Schypo  or  Albanian  language. 
a*  Albanian  proper. 

*,  Dialectof  the  Gnoses, 

^  Mirdites. 

yf '- — Toskes, 

if  '  Chftmouris. 

*,  lapys- 

b.  Albanian  mixed. 

«,  Albanian  of  Eptrus. 

^  I talo- Albanian  of  Calabria. 

•y,  Albanian  of  Sicily. 

3.  WaOacbians  or  Roumouni,  a  people  that  mized  with  the  Thracian 
and  Dacian  peasants,  Che  Roman  military  colonists,  the  Blavonian 
and  others* 

Wallachian  language,  or  Slavo-Latin,  or  Daco-Roman, 
a*  Romounaick  or  Wallachian  proper. 

b.  Moldavian, 

c.  Wallachian  of  Hungary  and  Transylirania* 

d.  Kuizo- Wallachian^  or  Wallachiana  of  Thrace  and  Grocce- 

4.  Italian.       1 

5.  French.      >  Seq  Celto-Romon  iiaiioufl. 

6.  Spaniard*   ) 
Languagea  Celto-Latin. 

a.  Italian, 

b.  Provencal. 

c.  French . 

d.  Spanish. 

III.  SLATOHIAir  WATIOITB, 
4H0IEWT  BBAlfCHES  EHOWH  TO  THE  GRBEKS  ARD  BOMAHS* 


1.  Scythians  divided  into  castes  and  Tribes,    (MB.) 

a*  Royal  Scythians,  the  ruling  tribe,  who  spoke  the  Zend  or 
another  dialect  of  lIpiHjr  Asia- 
*  Foitrtccn  Me  do- Scythian  words  found  in  Hero  dolus. 
b.  Scythians,    employed   as  husbandmen.      Vocals,  probably 
Slavonian  tribes,  sold  as  slaves. 


NATIOMSi   LAHGUJlGES,   6uO' 


aoi. 


*  Scythian  ^alect,  not  uDknown  to  Aiistophancs.     Wards     book 

in  Pliny»     iDScriptions  ai  OJbia,  xcri* 

c,  Scythian    shepherds,     vassal    tribes,    probably    FiJinic    or  .^ 

Tchoudcs.     (Bayer,  &c.) 

2.  Sarmates,  a  coDquering  horde,  resembling  in  their  physiognoiny 

the  Mongol  Tartars.     (MB.) 
a.  SsnnateSf  proper. 
bt  Joxainatcs,  (|ierhaps  Uie  same  as  the  Jazyges.) 

c.  Exomates. 

d,  Thisomates,  (inscription  of  Protagoras.) 

3.  Qstro-Goth^,  conquerors  of  the  Sarmatians.    See  below. 


B.  Jndent  Slavonian  J^atiom* 

1.  Southern  Slavonians, 

a.  Heneies  in  Paphlagonia  ?  f.    (Sestrencewicz^) 

b.  Cappadocians  ?  (Idem.) 

c.  Crobizy,  (Cbrowiiay),  in  Thrace,  X.    (MB.) 

d.  Bessi,  Idem,  X 

e.  Triballes,  (Drewaly)  ?  f 

f.  Dardaui,  from  darda,  a  dart  ?     (MB.) 

g.  Dilfereni  tribes  on  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
h.  Garni  and  Istri. 

i.    Veneti,  according  to  some  authors. 

2.  Northern  Slavonians, 

a.  The  Serbi  and  the  Vali,  near  the  Rha.    ( Wolga.)  t 
h*  Hoxolani  Xj  called  afterwards  Ros. 

c.  Budini,  a  Gothic  or  Slavonic  people.  \ 

d.  Bahama?  and  Peucini. 

e.  Daces,  the  people  tliat  gave  to  the  Dacian  towns  the  Slavo- 

nic terminations  in  ava.  X 

f.  Olbiopolitcs  of  the  second  century,  mixed  witJi  the  Greeks,  f 
g*  Pannonii,  (Pan,  a  Lord)  ? 

h.  Carpij  in  the  CarpatJiian  mountains, 

i.  Biesat,  in  the  Biecziad  mountains. 

k.  Sabogues,  &c. 

I.   Lygii,  afterwards  Liopchi,  &^c.  &c, 

m.  Mougiloncs,  and  others  mentioned  by  StraUo, 

n*  Venedi    or   Vencdro,   called  afterwards  Wendes,  near  the 

months  of  the  Vistula. 
o.  Semnones,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  ?  X* 
p.  Vindih,  nieniioned  by  Pliny. 
<].  0«i,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  (Otschi,  fathers.) 


BOOK     SLiTONlAH  HATIOITS   IITD  XAHOTTAQES  KITOWH  8IirO£  THE 
X*^Vi'  TIME   OF  ATTILA. 


A<  ^(wifni  and  Southtm  Branchy  (Dobrowskii  Vatcr.) 

1.  Russiansi^  mijted  with  the  Roxolans,  SlavoDianSi  and  Goibs. 

a.  Great  Russians  of  Novgorod,  Moscow,  Susdal,  Ice. 

b.  Little  Eusatans  of  Kiow  and  the  Ukraine. 

c.  Rusniacs,  or  Orosz,  in  Galicia  and  Upper  Hungary. 

d.  Cosiacks,  mixed  with  the  Tartarg. 
RirssiAir  LANAtTAOHd. 

«,  Great  Eassiani  (written  language.) 
i9,  Dialect  of  3t2idal,  the  most  hoterogoneous  of  any. 
>,  Dialect  of  Ukraine,  or  Little  Russia, 
/,  Rusniac,  a  very  ancient  dialect 

1^   Riisso- Lithuanian!  derired  from  the  Kriwitr.  ?    See  Wcnde. 
^,  Rusaian  Cosaack.  . 

%  Servians,  or  Slavonians^  on  tho  Danube. 
Servian  Language,  (Serbska.) 

a.  Servian  proper,  (a  written  and  polished  dialect.) 

Ancient  Slavonian,  language  of  the  Russian  Church,  almost 
the  same  as  the  Servian. 

b.  Bosnian  dialect. 

c.  Dalmatian  dialect,  mixed  with  Itahan, 

d.  Dialect  of  Montcnogri. 

e.  Uicofjuc,  mixed  with  Turkish. 

f.  Slavonian,  pure. 

g.  Bulgaro-Slavonian,  &;c. 

3.  Croatiaiis,  orChrobatei,  or  Sbvonians  of  Noricuni. 
Croatian  Language* 

a.  Croatian,  or  Chrohatc  dialect,  or  ilialect  uf  the  niountalna. 

b.  Slovene,  spoken  in  the  west  of  Lower  Hungarvt  (a  written 

dialect.) 

c.  Winde,  spoken  by   the  southern    Winder,  a  mixed 

people. 

«,  Winde  of  Carmolo,  dialects  of  Knratas,  Tziezches,  Pojkes, 

&c. 
j3,  Winde  of  Styria  and  Corinth  ia. 

d.  Dialect  of  tho   Podlusakea  in   Moravia  and  perhaps  of  the 

Charwates. 

B.  Cmiral  and  Western  Branch* 

L  PoL'S  or  Liaiches. 

Pohsh  (a  written  language.)  » 


Podlachia,     Mazure,  a  mixed . 
dialect. 

d.  The  G oral] 5  in  the  Krapack  mo un talus. 

e.  The  Kaasubcs  iq  Pomerania. 
C  Tbe  Sllesran  Poles,  Medziborian   dialect,   old  Polish  mued 

wit!)  German. 

2.  Bolicinians  or  Czeches,  (Tchekes.] 

a.  Czhechcs,  properly  called. 
bi  Czheches  of  Moravia, 

*  CzIiGcho  language,  few  or  no  dialects. 

3,  Slowaques  or  SlaTons  of  Northern  Hungary. 

a.  SLowaquo  dialects  confined  lo^ 

the  mountajjis. 

b.  Dialects  oa  the  banks  of  the 

Danube. 
e*  Han  a  que  dialect  in  Moravia. 

d.  8traniaqne|  idem.  idem. 

e,  Schelagsehaque,  (idem)  &c.        , 


Berived  from  the  Mah* 
^  raw  any    or     Slavonic     of 
Great   Moravia. 


IL  Wendiam  or  SlavoniuriB  on  iht  Baitie^ 

A.  Wendts  proper,  (Vindili  1  Wiiiiila;.) 

a.  Wagri,  (Eastern  Hobtein)  X. 

b.  Obotriti  or  Afdrcdc  (Mecklenburg)  X- 

c.  Rani   f- 
d~  Rugcnus  mixed  with  Stand  in  avians  X- 

e.  Lutitzi.  '\ 

f.  Wilzi.  f  „       ,     ^ 

g.  Welatabi.      f  Brandenburg  X, 

b.  Havelli,  &c.  3 

u  Milzteni.  ^ 

k.  Serbia  or  Sorabi.  ]  ^^''^^' 

L  Wcndes  of  A I  ten  burg, 

m.  Eegio  Slavonuin  in  Franconia. 

ti.  Luzinki.      }  * 

o.  Zpriawaai.  \  L""««- 

p.  Polabcs  or  Li  nones  X* 

B.  Lithuuniun  Wendes.  (Ventilx,  JEniyh) 

1.  Pruczi  or  Gothic  Wendes  (Gudai.) 
Prucze  language  f  1683. 


EITHOPE. 

BOOK     2'  Lttm'ani  or  Lithuaniana. 
XCVI,  n,  Litcwk«,  ft  writteti  language. 

^^-^_  1,  Biakct  of  Wilnn, 

2.  Scharnaite  dialect,  or  that  of  Samogitia. 

3.  Prussian  <li;ilect. 

b.  Kriwitze  dialect  in  Wiiitc  Uusaia. 

c.  Lotwtt, 

1.  Lotwa  of  Livonia. 

2.  Semegal  m  Semrgallia. 

3.  Dialect  of  the  Hliedes,  Tamneckes,  &c» 

rV.   FlNiriC    OB  TCHOUDB    HATIOHS* 

indent  J^^ations   that    have  inhaUM   the  cmintries  of  the 

Finns, 

1.  European  Scytlilanir,    See  above ;  f  200  years  after  C. 

2.  Sarmatcs  ?  f  400  after  C. 

3.  lazyges,  (tbe  latwingcs  mentjoncd  in  the  bistory  of  Poland);  f 

12*18. 

4.  Fenni  of  Tacilns,  Zoumi  (Suome  of  Strabo.)  (MB.) 

5.  -^#stii  or  Ebs^tes  ?     See  above. 
fu  Scyri,  Hcruli,  &c*  ?   (Lelcwcl.) 

7,  European  Huns,  Ounni  aud  Cliuni  of  the  ancient  geograiihcrs. 

a.  Turco-Mogul  race. 
8»  Unknown  races  conquered  by  the  Huns. 

AGTUAX   ITATIONS  AXD    IiIVIIVG   LAHOUAGBd« 

A,  Pure  Filmic  race,     (xidelung^  Porthan,  Pallas*) 

1*  Finnic  or  Suonic. 

a.  Finnic  dialect,  confined  to  the  soutb. 

b*  Twnstian ,  divided  into 

*,  TwaBtian. 
0^  Sataeondian. 
y,  OHlrobolbniuiK 
c.  Carclian  or  Kyriala,  divided  into 
«,  Dialect  of  Savolux, 

/g, Ingria, 

^  y,  ^^^^^  Hautaiundi. 

/i  Corelia  and  Olonetz,  &c. 

If    Cayanian, 

2.  EbstcB,  probably  the  descendants  of  the  jEstii. 
a.  Elisto  pro[H3rj  divided  into 


1.  Perratnkeg  or  Biarmiana,  araco  Utile  knowUi  mixed  with  ihc  Finiisi 
and  Scatidinavmns. 

Bairmian  language  divided  into  two  dialects. 
«,  Bflirmian  Proper.  •  ' 

^j  SiraiDe. 
Hungarians  or  Magyars,  Finns  subdued  by  the  Turks,  and  by  an 
unknown  race  from  the  Ural  mountains  [Gyarmatby  Sainovicz.) 
Magyar  a  written  language. 

a.  Dialect  of  Raab  in  the  west. 

b.  — — — ^-  Deb  retain  in  the  cast.  • 
c. «  the  Szekles,  a  tribe  of  Transjlvania. 

Lnplandersf,  a  Finnic  branch,  mixed  with  a  tribe  of  tbe  Huns, 
(Uuna  of  Scandinavia.) 


QZKMANIC    IfATrONS. 

4.  Teutonic  branch  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 


AKCIEMT   TftlBVS    AKfi    DlAXECTl. 


Bastnrnee  X  ?  ? 

Suevi  or  wanderers. 

Marconianni, 

Quad],  ^ 

Tail  rise  i. 

Boiownrii. 

IstQPvones,  more  recently  de-^J 

nominated  Franci-  iFranck  (Gley  I 

Ilermundtiri  or  Herniiones.        f  ^      J^t 

Chatti.  j 

Alemanni,  Germanic,  (Hobel«) 


Unknown  dialect — See  Slavonians. 
Ancient  3uevic  now  unknown. 

High  Tcutonie  dialect. 

A  mixed  dialect* 


M0D£RN    TRIBIS    AND    LTTTKa    niALXCTS. 


1.  Swiss  (descendants  of  the  Helvetian  Cells.] 

a.  Dialect  of  Bern  and  Argovia. 

b.  of  the  valley  of  IlasU. 
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c.  Dialect  ©fFribiirf, 
BOOK  d*  *^^ —  of  Miatealuch. 

XCVft  e.  --^^—  of  AppenzelL 

,  f.   ■  of  the  Orisons.  ' 

S.  People  oil  tbe  RhiDe. 

a.  Dialect  of  A baee. 
I).  ' —  Suabia. 

d,  DioJeci  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  Upper  Strabia. 

fit        -     ■  of  Bfiar. 

y^  i  of  the  valley  ofNeckar  or  Wurtembarg, 

j",    -  of  Viodclicin,  (Augsburg,  Ulra^  &c.) 

c.  Dialect  of  the  PalaiinQte. 

df  Qorm&n  Wasgovian* 

0,  Dialect  of  Wostcrwalil. 
3.  Pftople  on  tho  Danube. 
a«  Bavarlaos. 

tf,  Dialect  of  Mooich. 

^,  ^^^  of  Hohen-Schwangen. 

>i  ^^^  of  Saltzburg. 

b.  TyroUan. 

«,  Dialect  of  the  ralley  of  Zell.  • 

jfi,  -  valley  of  Inn. 

>,  — —  of  Lien  12. 

c.  Aufiriao. 

*,  Dialed  of  Lower  Austria,  (four  Tarittics-] 

/8,  of  Upper  Austria* 

>i       ■       of  Styria,  (six  varieties^  amoog  otherSj  those  of  iW 
valliea  of  Eds  and  Murn) 

/,  of  Carinthiffl. 

a,  of  Carniola. 

^, of  the  GottschewariauB. 

a.  Bohemo-Silesian. 

<S  BilesiaD  and  aeveral  TariettesL 

0f  Bohemo-Qernian. 

>,  Moravo-Genoan,  (four  varielicg.) 

(T,  Hungaro-Germai),  (Idem,) 
4.  Franco-Saxoii!*,  or  central  Germans. 
0.  Living  Dialects. 

«t.  Dialect  of  Hesse. 

0i  ^^  of  FranconiAi  (Nurembergi  Anspach,  &c.) 

>,  of  the  Eha^ii  mountaios,  &c. 

A  — of  Eichsfcld. 

f,        ■        of  Thtiringia, 

^,  ^—^^  of  Brtzgebirgc. 

•,       "       of  Misnia,  (or  modern  Upper  Saxon.) 

9,  ■  of  Livonia,  and  Esthotiia. 
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t,  Dialect  of  the  6  ax  on  a  of  Transylrania«  book      — 

b.  Written  language,  High  Germaa,  or  the  modern  dialect  of   xcvi.     ■ 

MisBja.  —         -  - 


B.  CimbrO' Saxon  ^latmts  on  the  plains  and  the  sJwres  of 
the  Baliic  and  JS"brtk  Seas. 

AKrCIBIfT    ITATE9. 

Cimbri,  X  (tccordipg  to  others,  Scandinavian  lotea.) 

Angli. 

Saxones,  (iDgcevonea  of  the  RoniaQS.) 

Hertili  ?  f  ? 

Longobardi^  or  the  Vinuli  ofCimbria.  X 

Vinulic  Dialect* 

Semnoeee  ?  X  ?  (rather  Slftvo-Wendee,) 

Cherusri,  (mjjted  with  the  Fraoctf*) 

Bucteri  aodChauci,  Idem.  X 

Frisooes. 

Batavi,  according  to  the  Romans,  a  colonj  of  the  ChaitL 

Bfcnapii,  ^c.  X 

Tuogri. 

MODERN  Diriaiojif. 
I.  Saxoni  or  Low  Gemmns. 

a.  8axou  or  the  Dialect  of  Lower  Saxooy. 
«,  Folished  dialect  of  Hamburg* 

^  ^ of  Uolatein, 

'  of  Sleawick,  between  the  Stay    and  the 


Eydef, 


'  of  the  Marschea  or  Low  Country. 

^  Hanoverian,  (several  varieties,) 
^  of  the  Hartz  Miners. 


-  —  of  Pregnitz,  (derived  from  the  Longo-bardo- 


Cimbric.) 
b*  Eastern  Saxon. 
«,  Dialect  of  Brnndeohur^. 

/8,  modem  Prnisian  since  the  year  1400, 

% modern  Pomeranian* 

/,  Rug^tan. 

h  MecklenbJJrg'* 

.  Wcsljihahan  or  Western  Saxon* 
*,  Dialect  of  Bremen- 

^,  Central  Westphalia. 

y,  the  aiirieDt  Duchy  of  Engern,  probably  tliir  An- 

grivahau  X  (M.  Wuddigen,) 
/'j  Dialect  of  Cologne. 
ij Clever,  &c.  &.<;. 


r 
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.  Fr  ben  landers. 

*  Ancient  Fncslandi*;, 
Modem  Dmlects, 
o.  Pure  Fneslandic, 
«,  Frieslanclcrs  of  tbo  north  or  Cimbrin,  dialects  of  Bredsled, 

Huauni,  Eydorstedt  ti  the  islands. 
0^  Fricslanders  of  Westt*hnhaj  tribes  anddialccti  of  Ruslriti- 

gen,  Wursten,  Satcrland. 
>,  Frieslamlcrs  of  Butavift,  tribes  and  dialects:  Ist,  Frieslan- 
dic  ;  2d>  Fricslandic  of  Molckwcr  (Auglo-Frieskndic ;) 
Sd,  Fricslandic  of  Hindolopeii, 
b.  Modern  Batavian, 

A,  Dutch,  a  written  and  polished  language. 

^  Flemish}  Idem  idem. 

y^  Dialect  of  Gueldrea. 

i^  ^  — -  of  Zealand  aod  Dutch  Flanders. 

•)  -  of  Ketijperlandj  mixed  with  Teutonic  or  High  Ger- 


man- 


{; 


of  Bois-Ie-Duc* 


C.  Smndinwvian  or  J^^brmanno- Gothic  Branch. 


lotea. 

Goths. 
Mannea. 


AnCllITT   TAIBEI    AlfB    DIALECT!. 

"J      Ancient  lotic,  Low  Scan- 
States  formorly  iot-  |  dinavian,    ancient     Gothic, 
tied  in  Scandinavia,      y  High   Scandinavian  euurco 
(AlvismaL)  |  of  modern  languages. 

J      Maiibeimic,  Vandalic  ? 
Alanic,    similar     to     tlio 
Gothic  f. 

a.  RhosAlanic  (X  Va- 


Alani  ? 

RboB  or  Roxolani  ? 

Gothonea  {Gulay  of 
the  Litbuamans.) 

llcruU.  CM.   do 

Suhm.) 

Segri. 

LooiBtobardi  or  Vi  nu- 
ll, (emigrants.) 

V  and  all. 
luthuDgL 
Burgundionet* 


Ptople  of 
Scandinavian 
origiti,  mix- 
ed with  the 
►"  Slavonians,  ^ 
Wendes,  and 
other  con- 
quered 11  a- 
lions. 


ter.) 
Ancieiu  Gothic. 

a.  Ostrogothic    {X  in 
Ukraine  and  Italy,) 

b.  Visigothic  in  Poland 
and  Spain. 

c.  Mesogothic. 
Hcrulic,  little  known,  mix- 
ed, according  to  some  wri- 
tcri,  with  tbo  Lithuanian^ 

Longobardic,  probably  an 
lotic  or  Cinibrian  dialect, 
fiiirgundian^  perhaps  a  Nor* 
man  dialect,  mixed  with  ihe 
Wendei. 


HATlOHSf   IiAHOUAGEi^    &€. 


MODfiaM  JitvisioNa. 

Norman  or  the  general  language  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ccntu- , 
ries,  (Alt-NordiHcli  of  Grimm*) 
1-  Norwegian^  (?^orr<^i)a)  ofthe  tenth  and  olevemh  centuries. 

a.  Islajidic,  written  language  of  the  Sagaa* 

b.  Norwegian  of  the  central  vallies. 

c.  Western  Dalecnrlian,  or  (Dalska,) 

d.  Dialect  of  iho  Faroe  Islands. 
e*  Norse  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

2.  Swedish  (Swensk)  since  1400, 

a.  Swedish,  a  written  language, 
dt,  Dialect  of  Ufjland- 

^  — of  Korlaod. 

>.,  Eastern  Daiecarlian,  (a  more  recent  dialed.) 
t^  Swedish  dialect  of  Finland  and  other  varieties. 

b.  Modern  Gothic. 
*,  Weslro-Goihic. 
$y  OMro-Gotliic. 
>,  Dialect  of  Werneland,  Dal. 

/, of  Smoland. 

i,  of  the  island  of  Hunte  in  Livonia. 

3.  Danish,  (Dansk)  since  1400. 
.  Danish. 

A,  Dialects  of  the  Danish  Islands, 

^  of  Scania,  to  H3*J0. 

>,  »  of  the  Island  of  Bornholm,  (the  ancient  dialect  in 

the  12th  century.) 
/p  Modern  Norwegian,  (norak)  in  the  towns  and  low  valhcs. 
.  J  yti  an  dick  or  modern  I  otic. 
<,  Norm  an  no -I  otic  in  the  north  and  west. 
/S,  Dano4otic. 
^  Anglo-Iocic  in  the  district  of  Anglen. 
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D.  Anglo'BritisL 

▲HCIEICT    lEfBAllTAJfTS   AHD    DlALf^CTi. 


Beiges.         >  ^      ,    , 

Cumbri        \         o«l"5w,  Celtjc  nation. 

GauH  Konians.  Rotnana  rustica  X. 

Ancient  Germans,  or  ^ 
Scandinavians,  S 

(Tacitus.) 


Ancient  Gallic  or  Scandinavian  dialect. 
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Angles. 
Sax  on  a. 
Jiitlaiidcrs. 

Bancs. 
Normans; 


BUROPE. 

100  years  before  C.  K 
I  Anglo-Saxon,  449—000  X. 

Anglian,  north  of  ihe  Thames. 

Saxon,  south  of  the  Thames. 
\  lotic  in  Kent, 

DanO'Saxon,  800—1040  X. 

French  dialect — Neustrian,  from  1066  X. 


LIVIJfO    LAHSUAfiES. 


English. 

a. 


Dialect. 

of  Oxford  and  the  central  counties. 

of  Somersetshire* 

of  Wales. 

of  the  Irish. 

f,  — of  Wexford  shire, 

*P,   of  Berkshire. 

b.  Anglo-Northumbrian. 
«,  Dialect  of  York?hire. 
^,  Lancashire. 

y^  Cumberland  and  Westmoroland. 

c.  Scots,  Anglo- Scandinavian- 
tf.  Lowland  Scots. 

^,  Border  dialect. 

>i  Scottish  dinleet  in  Ireland  (ITlster.) 

j;  ^^ it)  the  Orkocj  Islands. 

d.  Anglo-American. 

VI.    CELTIC    HATIOWS- 

1.  Cells  on  the  Danube.     Dialects  now  unknownt 
a.  HelTctii  f. 
k  Boil  X* 
c,  Scordisci  \, 
cf.  Albani  in  lllyrin  ?     Celtic  words  in  the  Albanian  language. 

e.  Cotini  in  Sarniatia,  [Tacitus.) 

%  Ceho-ItaUiins,  X>     Dialects  little  known. 

a.  Ligures  or  Ligyos,  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 

b.  Insubn,  Cenomanif  ^. 

c.  RhaseiiiiT  or  Eirurians  ? 
d»  Ombri,  &c.  &c. 

See  above,  PelH^go-Italiona. 
3,  Cello-Gauls.         Celtic  language. 

a.  Salyes« 

b .  A I  lo bro  g  0  s,  &  c .    ( Tri  baa  o  f  the  A 1  jts.  ) 

c.  Volcti^»  ijerhsps  Beiges, 


I 


Arverni,  (ausi  Latio  se  dicere  fratree.) 

iEdui,  Sequani,  Helvetia 

Fictones,  San  tone**,  &c. 
Veneti,  &c. 

Carnutes,  Cenomani,  Turones,  &€,  (Celtic  of  the  Druids.) 
k.  Colonies  in  the  British  Islands, 

♦  Pkti  ? 
1.  Colonies  in  Spain*        Celtiberimn  language. 
*,  C«Itiberiaes  divided  into  six  tribes. 
Berones.  Lusoues. 

Pelendoncs,  BelJL 

Arevaci.  Dilthi. 

^  Cekici  on  the  Anas. 
4*  C©ho*Hibenjiaiifl. 

a.  lerni  (Iverni,  Hiberni)  in  Ireland.     Ancient  Er.«?e  ? 

b.  Seoti,  settled  iti  Scotland. 

c.  Silures,in  Sooth  Wales  X.  • 

d.  Damnonii  in  Coin  wall  X> 

e.  The  Celts  of  Galicia. 

*,  Artabres  or  Arotrebes. 

A  Nerii* 

7,  rra^aamarcsB. 

/,  Tamarici. 

f.  The  Oysirimnes. 

5p  Celto-Germans  or  Belgians.    Belgic  language,  or  Cclto-Germanir. 
a.  Continental  BetgeB. 
*,  Beiges. 

/^  TrcverJ,  Leuci,  &c. 
•y^  Nervii. 
/,   Morini, 
•,   Menajiiij  Tungri,  &c.  (See  above.) 

,  Insular  Beiges  or  Coho-Britons,  or  Cumbrea-J Langttage. 

Celto- Breton  or  Curiibrion  or  Canibriau, 
A,  fielgs;  of  Wilisliire,  Atrebatee,  S^c, 
0^  Cantii, 

y^  BriganteSf  Parisii^  &c, 
/,   Menapii,  Cauci,  &c*  of  Ireland, 
e.  Galaics  or  Gauls  of  Asia.     (St.  Jerome.) 
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Celts,    The  Irish 
or  lies.  f      Gallic  lau- 

b.  Caledonians      or  f  guage, 
lliglilaadcrs. 


\         a.  Ers'C     drakri     or 

1  Eriniich. 

l^        b.  —  Cold  on  ac  Ik 
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tt,  111  tho  Iligblands. 

^,  In  LJister. 

y,  Manck,  in  the  Isle  of 

Man. 
'»  Walden  in  Essex. 

Welih  language. 

a.  Dialect  of  Wales. 

b.  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Kumbrcs  or  Celto- Belgians, 

a.  Welsh. 

1 

1^                                                            VII-       IBERIAN   KATI0N3, 

1                      1.  Turctetant. 

2.  Konir,  (Cynetea,  CjmesiL) 
♦Concanni. 

3.  Lusltanj. 

4.  Kallaiki  or  OalloBci. 

^                       5.  Aslures. 

6.  Vftccaji. 

7.  Vettones. 

8.  Carpetani. 

Unknown  dialect,  spoken  about 
6000  yeari  ago,    (StraboO 

Unknown  dialect  f. 
Probably  an  unknown  brancli 
of  tbo  Celts  X* 

Idem, 

Idem. 

Idem. 

a  OreianL 
10.  EditattJ. 

Unknown  dialects  of  the  Ibe- 

11.  Bastetani. 

12.  Conteatani. 

13.  Ilergctes. 
*Vcscitania,  Osca, 

14.  Hcrfaoncs. 

rian  language  X< 

Dialect  of  the  Bwkt-    (MB.) 
> 

15,  Laletani, 
IG.  Cerretani. 

17.  Aquitatii, 

18.  Canlaliri. 
U>.  Vttscofies. 

;  Unknown  Iberian  dialects. 

Bask. 
Idem. 
Bask.  (Humboldt.) 

VI 1 1.      CKXTO-LATIirS. 

♦Romana  Rustica,  the 
1.  Itnto-Frcncti  dialocts. 

\ 

coiumoji  source  of  many  languages. 

i                            i 

^^^^^^                      NATION i»  ItUrOUlGES^   &C. 
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^^P          a,  Dialect  of  Piemont. 

^^H                   f\                     nCF^riitli    Pn<i^a_  11iivJnfl.*I'[>n?Bi' 

3tCVI» 

^H            b.  Liguro-Italmn  dialects. 
^H                a,  Genoese  or  Zenese. 

^M               0,  DiaJecl  of  Monaco. 

H               I,  of  EstragnoHes. 

^P            c  Lombard  dialects. 

^m                A,  Milanese  and  bo  me  others. 

H                 A  Bergamaak. 

^^                >,  Brescian. 

^^^K          /,   Modcneae. 

^^^m          t,  Bolognese. 

f,  Paduao* 

2*  Dialect  of  the  south  and  east  of  Italy, 

* 

K                 *,  Venetiau,  (a  written  and  polished  dialect,) 

^1                ^y  Dalmatian-Itahan. 

^B                 >,  Corfiote. 

^^H 

^H                /,   Zantiote. 

^^H 

^B                t,  Italian  as  spoken  in  some  islands  of  the  Arc 

hipclago*                    ^^H 

^H            b,  Tuscan  dialects^ 

^^H 

^1^           4,  Pure  Tuscan,  confined  to  the  learned  and  h 

igher  classes^             ^^H 

^^^K          fi,  Vulgar  Florentine. 

■ 

^^^B          y*  Siennese  or  Sanese,  (writCeti  and  polished ») 

^r               4,  Plaan. 

^^H 

^^^^          t,  Luchese. 

^^H 

^^^h          ^,  Pisloyan. 

^^H 

^^^v"        *,   Arrezan  and  several  varieties. 

^^H 

^^^P                  *  Dialects  of  Ombria  and  the  Marches* 

V 
™ 

^^^^       c.  Ausoniau  dlatecta. 

^^^          A,  Roman,  a  polished  dialect. 

^^^K                 «  TransleverLae,  a  vulgar  jargon. 

^^^B          0^  Sabine. 

^^^B         y,  Neapolitan,  (a  %vritten  dialect.) 

^^^B         /,   Calabrian. 

^^^1         1^    Apulian. 

^^^^          f,  Tarentine,  or  Greco-Apulian. 

■                  i,  Dialect  of  Bitonto. 

H       3,  Insular  Italian. 

H^              a.  Sicilian* 

^k                «,  Sicilian  of  the  12th  century,  (a  written  language,  adapted 

^B                    for  poetry.) 

H                       *  Dialects  little  known. 

^B            b*  S^dinian. 

^1                «,  Sarde  dividid  into  two  dialects. 

H          TOL-VI.                                     15 
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^OOK                   1.  Cimpidanese,  (a  written  dialect.] 

xcvii                   2.  Al  Capo  di  Sopra. 

A     Tiiartnii  nf^aaanr]     Xrf». 

>,  Algarese,    (D'AIgheri.) 

c.  Comcan. 

Romanic    (Proyeii^aT,  Occitanic*) 

a,  Romanic  of  the  AJpa. 

1.  Rhetian  or  Romanic  of  the  Grisons  and  the  TyroL 

a.  Dialect  of  the  mountainous  districta  in  the  Grisons.     Ist, 

of  Scham» ;  2cij  of  Heijizenhurg ;  3d,  of  Dotnle^h ;  4th,  of 

Oberhalbsteiu;  5ih,  ofTusia. 

^  The  Rumoriic,  spoken  in  the  plains  and  the  tnoiuitains* 

>,  The  Ladinum  at  Co  ire. 

/,  Gnrdeiia  in  the  valk*y  of  Groden. 

2.  The  Valaisan,  an  ancient  Celto-Roman  dialect  (Low  Valais.) 

3,  Helvetian  of  Friburg, 

Mf  Gruvcrin  in  the  upper  diatricla. 

'"                               ^  Qaetzo  in  the  centre. 

>,  Broyar  in  the  low  districts. 

b*  Provencal 

1.  Provencal,  (a  written  language.) 

«,  Dialect  of  Aire, 

ft  of  Berry. 

2.  Languedoci&n* 

^  Dialect  of  Toulouse,  orlho  Moundi;  (a  written  language,) 

J?                        nf  Niimr 

>j  ^"^^^  oi  nice  anci  ino  iieiguuouruoou. 

#,  Rovergat.  ' 

§t  Valayen. 

a  Daupbinese,  mixed  with  the  Celtic,  (a  written  language.) 

* '                             4,  The  Brt$san. 

^,  Dialect  of  Bugey, 

4.  Gascon. 

A,  Gascon  of  Gascony, 

0^  Tolosan ;  spoken  by  the  common  people ;  different  from 

the  Moundi. 

^  Bearnais. 

/^  Lkmosiu  and  PorigourdiD. 

e*  Romanic  Iberian. 

1,  Ancient  Limosin. 

%  Catalonian. 

3.  Valencian  (a  written  lang uig^.) 

4.  Dkicct  of  Majorca. 

^                   ^ 

♦  Lingua  Franca,  &  roixed  djalect,  of  wbich  the  Cataloniaii,  Li- 
mosin,  Sicilian,  and  Arabian,  formed  the  greatest  part 

C*  f  Spanish, J  divided  into  two  branches. 

a.  CafltilJiaD,  (a  written  and  polished  laoguage,  called  in  the 
provinces,  el  romaDze.) 
L  Dialect  of  Toledo,  (iLe  purest.) 
2«  '  -  -  -  of  Leon  and  tho  Asturias. 

3.  A  ra  go  man. 

4.  Andaliisian« 

5.  Murcian. 

h,  Galician  or  Galego. 
h  Galego. 

2«  Portuguese,  (a  written  language.) 
3.  Dialects  of  Alentejo,  Beira  and  Minho. 
4  — ^—  Algarva. 

D,  French. 

LAHSUAOEB   OP   THE    MIDDLE    A0E1* 


Booi: 


a*  CoItD-Latinof  the  north,  (l^iTiguage  of  the  Troveres.)  X 

b.  Cello- Latin  of  the  west  and  the  centre.  X 

c.  Vulgar  CellO'Latin,   UaDguage  of   the   common   people  in 

Gascony.)  X 

d.  Pure  CeUo*Laiin  or  ancient  provenacl,  (language  of  the  Trou- 
badours.) X 

MODiair    LANOUAfiEB. 

French,  (social  language  of  Europe.) 
a.  Ancient  dialects  in  the  north  of  France. 
1.  Wallon  or  Eouchi  at  Kamur] 


1 


i  Branches    of  the    Franco 
f    Celto- Latin  iq  the  north. 


and  Liege. 

2.  French  Flemish. 

3.  1  of  Picardyand  Artois,  j 
b.  Modern  dialects  of  iho  north. 

L  Norman* 

2,  Vulgar  French,  (Isle  of  France.) 

X  Btirgundian. 

4.  French  of  Orleans. 

5.  Angevin. 

6.  CaoAdiaii  French  (from  the  banks  of  the  Loire.) 
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c.  Dialects  of  the  central  and  weBtflm  proTlnces, 

1,  Dialect  of  Auvergoe.  ^      ^^^  (.^j^.^  pronuncia- 

Ltion  is  still   retained 
these  dialects. 


of  Poitou,  or  Pictavium, 

of  La  Vendee, 

Low  Breton.  J 


in 


Dialect  of  Berrip 

Bordelais  and  other  Onscon  dialects. 
Eastern  dialects. 
L  Dialect  of  Franche  Comte, 

2.  Vaudois  or  Reman  (Roman.) 

3.  Dialect  of  Savoy. 
4*  of  Lyons. 

$,  ..■    ■     of  the  towns  m  Dauphiny. 
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It  is  time  to  give 
which  scicncct  letters  and  the  fidc  arts  have  hccii  spread 
aver  Europe,  Greece  may  he  considered  the  native  coun-« 
try  of  the  human  race,  for  its  philosophers,  patriots  and 
incn  of  genius  have  by  their  writings  or  their  virtues  con- 
tributed to  the  civilization  of  the  world*  Every  friend  of 
humanity  must  deplore  the  lamentable  condition  of  that  fer- 
tile peninsula  watered  by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  by  the 
Euxine  on  tlie  east,  the  Egean  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  End  the  Adriatic  on  the  west-  Mount  llcmus  ifi 
fitill  covered  with  verdant  forests;  the  plains  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly  yield  abundant  and  easy  harvests 
to  the  husbandman;  a  thousand  ports  and  a  thousand  gulfs 
are  observed  on  the  coasts,  the  peninsulas  and  islands;  the 
calm  billows  of  these  tranquil  seas  bathe  the  base  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  vines  and  olive  trees*  But  the  populous 
and  numerous  towns  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  have 
been  changed  into  deserts  under  a  despotic  government. 
Butns  and  mountains  attest  the  existence  of  ancient  Greece. 

Four  or  five  chains  extend  from  the  regions  of  Upper  Chainf  of 
Macedonia;  the  first  passes  northwards  and  reaches  the™™"*^""' 
bankB  of  the  Danube  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orsova^  or 
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BOOK  joins  1)j  means  of  tlie  rocks  ivliich  confine  the  bed  of  that 
xcvii*  rirer  abranclrof  tlicTransylvanian  mountains;  It  connecta 

r  likewise  the  Carpathian  rango  with  that  of  Hemus.  The 
second  and  the  most  considerable  extends  eastwards^  and 
separates  Bulgaria  from  Romania  or  Thrace;*  its  steep 
rocks  hound  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  one  of  its  branches 
reachos  towards  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles;  it  is 
%vhai  is  strictly  called  the  ch^iin  of  Ilemtis,  the  Emine-Dag 
or  Balkan  of  tho  Turks.  A  third  chain  commences  in  a 
south-east  direction  at  the  central  ridge  of  Upper  Macedo- 
nia, forms  the  Rhodopo  of  the  ancients^  or  the  Despoti-Dag 
of  the  Turks;  a  yery  elevated  plain  connects  its  base  with 
that  of  Hemus,  and  the  Hebrus  Hows  along  that  valley.  A 
fourth  chain,  which  is  little  known,  extends  towards  the 
westy  It  is  the  Albtus  or  Alb  anus  of  the  ancients,  and  con* 
sists  of  the  mountains  of  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia;  lastly,  a 
fifth  branchy  which  bends  towards  the  south  <ind  the  south- 
west, is  connected  with  all  the  mountains  in  Epirus,  Greece 
Proper  and  tlie  Arcbipclago. 
Hcmui  It  is  at  present    impo&sihle  to  describe  correctly  the 

proper,       greater  number  of  these  chains  :  the  notices  left  us  by  the 
I,;  ancients  arc  much  too  vague.     Mount  Hemus  is  compared 

with  the  Alps,  but  under  the  name  of  Hemus  the  ancients 
included  all  tlie  mountains  which  separate  the  feeders  of  the 
llanuhe  and  Adriatic  from  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Archipelago.  Ptolemy  traces  Hemus  in  tbis  manner  from 
the  south-west  to  north-east ;  modern  travellers  have  ob- 
served many  steep  rocks  and  intricate  passes  in  Hemus 
Proper  or  the  Balkan;  hut  according  to  their  accounts 
none  of  them  are  higher  than  the  Appenines,  and  as  tho 
snow  melts  on  the  summits,  tlie  elevation  cannot  exceed 
seven  or  eiglit  thousand  feet.  The  ascent  is  gentle  on  the 
north-west  side  to  the  gate  of  Trajan,  a  famous  pass  be- 
tween Sopliia  and  Philippopoli,  hut  the  descent  towards  the 
south-east  is  steep  and  rugged. 

•  Sutbo,  BooJl  VI  r. 
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Rhodope  or  Despoti-Bag  is  steep  and  difficult  of  access  ;    noo^ 
its  top  19  covered  witli  venlaiit  meadows  and  forests,  the    ^c:^i^* 
weary  traveller  reposes  under  their  shade,*  "     ~  "" 

The  liiglicst  mountains  are  situated  to  tlie  nortli  of  Ma-  oardanUi'n 
cedonia  in  the  ancient  Dardania.  The  Scomius,  at  present  mo^^it^iaa 
tlie  Dupindclia,  tlie  Scardos  which  the  moderns  call  indif- 
ferently Schar-Dag  and  Monte  Argentaro,  form  a  chain, 
of  which  one  writer  says  that  he  saw  two  summits,  the 
Wysoka  and  the  Rulla,  that  are  covered  with  perpetual 
8now;f  another  author  insists  that  the  range  has  been 
called  Argentaro  from  the  lustre  of  its  sides,  whicli  are 
composed  of  selenitc;|  the  statements  of  both  must  be 
considered  doubtful,  until  more  correct  observations  aro 
made  in  these  cotintrics.  It  is  probable  that  Upper  Ma- 
cedonia forms,  like  Transylvania,  a  table  land  of  an  ele- 
vation from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  that  it  is  crowned 
on  one  side  by  the  chain  already  mentioned,  and  that  it  ter- 
minates at  Mount  Bora-  The  fertile  basin  of  Salonica  is 
encompassed  with  heights  wiiich  aro  a  continuation  of  the 
same  table  land  ;  Atlas,  a  separate  and  majestic  mountain, 
is  not  higher  than  5000  feet. 

Findus,  now  Metzova,  is  probably  the  nucleus  of  thc^in*^"** 
mountains  in  the  Greek  peninsula  ;  its  rocks,  forests  and 
poetic  fountains  have  of  late  given  rise  to  many  interesting 
observations,  but  its  elevation  is  still  unknown.  The  nu- 
merous vallies  on  its  sides  are  covered  with  trees ;  snow 
falls  generally  during  the  montli  of  October  on  all  its  sum- 
mits, and  two  of  tfiem,  Dokimi  and  IVristera,  are  covered 
with  snow  almost  the  wholo  year;5>  their  height  may  be 
vaguely  estimated  at  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet.  The 
mountains  of  Epirus  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  j 
Tbcssaly  is  encompassed  with  lulls,  and  forma  an  araphi- 


*  Paul  LucBB,  p.  xxvi.  xzviu 

t  Driesch,  Einbaety  to  CoQttantinople. 

I  Brown,  ch&p.  15. 

I  Pouqu«ville,  Dciuucdm  Voyage,  L  11.  HR,  233  ;  t.  UL  46,  ^c* 
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theatre  on  which  seventy -five  towns  were  in  ancient  tlpea  ' 
built.* 

Olympus  or  the  miKlern  Lacha  is  not,  according  to"* 
Xenagoras,  more  than  5,760  feet ;  according  to  Bcrnouilli 
it  IB  6,1£0  I  its  rugged  and  precipitotis  rocks  give  it  a  pic- 
tnresque  and  sublime  appearance  ;  the  pass  of  Flatamona 
on  the  north  of  OlympuSt  is  encompassed  with  perpendi- 
cular rocks,  that  rise  to  the  height  of  3O0O  feet ;  tlie  fa- 
mous pass  of  Thermopylae  is  not  so  imposing*  but  neither 
can  vie  with  the  one  in  the  ancient  Megari%  between  tbo 
Scironian  rocks  and  the  Salouic  gulf.  Dark  and  steep 
rocks  hang  above  the  sea,  the  waves  resound  beneath  their 
base,  the  traveller  walks  along  a  narrow  path  near  these 
precipices,  and  appeal's  suspended  between  the  ocean  and 
the  sky.t 

The  erect  and  steep  summits  of  the  ancient  Parnaasus 
or  the  present  Liakoura  are  very  lofty,  but  although  they 
have  been  seen  by  many  travellers,  they  have  been  measure 
cd  by  none.  The  middle  districts  of  the  Peloponnesus  form 
an  elevated  ridge,  and  several  mountainous  groups  arise 
from  it^  of  these  Culinos  or  the  ancient  Cyllcne  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  central  point,  j:  and  Capo  Matapan  or  the  an- 
cient Tffinarus,  which  extends  farthest  to  the  south,  forms 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  European  continent. 

The  coasts  of  Albania  descend  gradually  towards  the 
gulf  of  Drino,  and  rise  suddenly  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic.  Kucks  arc  heaped  above  rocks,  their  summits 
reach  to  tlie  clouds,  their  sides  are  rent  by  lightning,  the 
sea  which  washes  them  is  always  tempestuous,  and  the 
shores  arc  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels.  Such  are 
the  Acraceraunian  mountains,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  an- 
cients ;  they  arc  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Monte  do  Chimera* 


•  PUny,  lib,  IV.  cap.  VTI. 

t  The  length  of  the  pass  is  about  twci  milei  and  a  quarter  ;  Spon,  Voj«fi^ 
1. 11.  p.  171.  Chandler,  chap,  XLIV,  p.  19B*  Wheeler,  p.  437.  Pliny^  Ub.  !!• 
cap.  47.    Pausaujai,  lib,  I,  cap.  45.     Cbateaubriandj  &c« 

%  PouqueviUe,  iy.  333,  349. 
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Tho  coasts  of  tho  Ionian  ialantls  arc  for  tho  most  part    book 
Tcry  stcept  tho  calcareous  rocks  of  Leucailo  rise  from  the   xcvin 
bottom  of  a  deep  antl  stormy  sea,  they  were  the  cause  of  - 
much  alarm  to  mariners  io  the  time  of  j^neas  and  UIyg9ea» 
they  are  considered  dangerous  even  in  the  present  day. 

The  island  of  Candia  or  Crete  is  supposed  to  Uo  a  con-  UtnUt 
tsnoation  of  the  mountainous  districts  which  extend  along *^^'^'^*' 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Cyciadca  are  said  to 
be  the  scattered  fragments  of  two  small  chains,  the  one  of 
^hich  extends  from  Athensj  the  other  from  Euhoea^  thus, 
as  we  remove  from  Hemus>  the  range  becomes  gradually 
irregular,  or  terminates  in  detached  hills  and  abrupt  rocks; 
the  marks  of  those  changes  and  revolutions  which  have 
filtered  tba  surface  of  our  globe  are  apparent  in  tho  south  of 
Greece. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  there  are  some  very  high  Mouniaim 
inountains  in  the  Archipelago  ^  a  learned  Greek  physician  oVAnd"rot! 
declares  that  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  island  of 
Andros  are  covei^d  all  tho  year  with  snow,*  If  that 
statement  were  correct,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  most 
elevated  points  in  the  wbole  of  Greece  are  situated  in  that 
island;  philosophers  might  expect  to  find  there  the  remains 
of  an  immense  volcano,  an  Etna  that  has  been  extinguished 
forages4  So  extraordinary  a  fact  recpiirea  to  be  confirmed 
fcj  better  evidence  before  it  can  be  generally  believed ;  the 
author  may  have  perhaps  confounded  these  mountains  with 
others  in  Euboea* 

The  seas  and  waters  which  surround  and  intersect  Greece 
shall  be  enumerated  before  we  enter  into  any  details  con- 
cerning its  soil  and  climate* 

The  Pontus  Euxinus  is  now  probably  in  the  same  state  Pomus 
that  it  was  in  the  earliest  historic  ago ;  tho  western  part  *^"»'"""' 
is  shallow^  but  the  caster n^  which  is  very  deep,  has  been 
attempted  to  he  fathomed  in  some  places  without  success. f 
The  water  of  that  sea  is  in  m^^ny  places  as  fresh  as  that  of 

•  Zallony,  Voytge,  p.  34. 

t  ArittoilCi  Meteor,  lib.  f.  cap.  XFI. 
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tttioK  ilic  livers  wliirli  flow  into  it*  The  cvaporatioti  of  the 
Jicrii.  fpfjgji  ^vatcr  t'acilitates  the  formation  of  ice,  which  is  not  un- 
"  commoi] ;}  J.he  ctJiigehitioTi  is  thus  occasioned  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  vvuter,  and  that  large  sea  is  sometimes  frozen  to 
a  considerable  di.stanco  from  the  sbore4  Shoals  of  fish  ar- 
rive there  in  the  spring  of  the  year  from  tlic  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  muddy 
and  frcsli  water  of  tlie  Euxlne^  wliere  animals  of  prey  never 
enter;  the  same  shoals  return  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
approach  of  winter. vj. 

TJie  Fontus  Eiixinns  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  lake; 
*  *it  bears  all  the  marks  of  one,  flows  like  those  in  North 
America  through  a  kind  of  a  river  which  forms  at  first  the 
narrow  channel  of  Constantinople  op  the  Tliracian  Bos- 
phorus,  it  tlien  assinncs  tliC  appearance  of  a  small  lake  that 
is  called  the  Proponlis  or  the  sea  of  MarmoraiH    passes 
towards  tlie  south-west,  and  takes  anew  the  form  of  a  largo 
Tiver  which  has  been  termed  the  Hellespont  or  the  Darda- 
tielles.      These  channels  rcsemhle   many  other  outlets   of 
lakes,  the  great  hody  of  water  that  flows  tlirough  so  narrow 
an  opening  need  not  excite  wonder^  although  it  has  given 
rise  to  various  hypotheses, 
Hypnibcftis      According  to  M.  Olivier,  a  range  of  schistus  hills  cover- 
ttME^Bo^sph^^^^  ^^^  broken  only  by  some  fertile  vallics,  ex- 

'***•  tends  along  the  channel  of  Constantinople  or  the  Bospho- 

rus  to  the  village  of  Bnyuk-Deret^  but  beyond  it  in  the 
direction  towards  the  Black  Sea,  both  sides  bear  evident 
marks  of  their  volcanic  origin.  "  I  observed  everywhere,'^ 
says  that  writer,  "rocks  more  or  less  changed  by  decom- 
position, jaspers  and  cornelians  in  confused  heaps,  veins  of 


•  Arrlan,  PeripliiSt  ftp.  Cleog,  Mmorcs  Hudsoniij  t.  L  p.  8.  IsiJorus  ex  Sil- 
iuctio,  tib.  XIIL  c<  XVL    Serwc.  in  Medea,  act.  II. 

t  Amnuun*  Mfircdluu  lib,  XX IL  Mem.  de  rAcadeoiio  tit  a  Inscrip.  lib. 
XXXII.  p.  (>39.     Chiir(liH|,  Vojai^cs*  . 

f  HcrorL  op.  Macrob.  lib.  VIL     Tournefon,  I,  IL  p,  130, 

«  AtuU  Hist.  Aiiim.  lib,  VI.  cap.  XVIT.-lib.  VIT.  c.  XIX,  PJin.  IX,  c»p* 
XV,  Fac.  AiiiiJil,  XII.  rap.  LXlll.     jfJian.  lib,  IX,  en  p.  XLJ  X, 

II  Probably  from  tht  Greek  won)  fjut^mt^^  TtsphndtQ, 

f  Olivier,  Voyage,  fcc,  1. 1,  p,  LXI, 
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agate  and  chalcctloiiy  amidst  porphyry  altered  in  the  same    book 
manner.     A  substance  not  \erj  Bolitl,  and  in  many  places    scvii# 
almost  decomposed,  is  formed  by  fragments  of  trap  cement-  ' 

ed  in  calcareous  spar;  lastly^  a  contimiation  of  solid  trap 
extends  to  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  league."  It  is 
there  that  Olivier  and  Choisenl-GonlHcr  place  the  remains 
of  a  volcano  which  must  have  opened  a  passage  for  the 
Black  Sea.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  siihstatices  above 
mentioned  are  not  volcanic  by  M»  Faujas-Saint-Fond,  who 
analyzed  the  specimens  sent  to  Paris ;  the  only  probable 
change^  therefore,  that  has  happened  in  the  Bospliorus  is 
either  the  gradual  sinking  or  sudden  demolition  of  a  bar- 
rier of  rocks  like  that  at  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Such  a  re- 
solution must  have  been  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
profane  history;  since  that  time,  it  may  be  shown  frum  the 
details  of  Scylax,  and  tlio  accounts  of  ibc  Argonauts,  that 
the  circumference  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  has  remained  the 
same. 

The  Bosphorus  forms  the  neck  of  the  Kgean^sea,  wliicli  Archipe- 
bas  been  incorrectly  called  the  Archipelago;*  the  caica-  ^^^* 
reous  coasts  that  bound  the  greater  part  of  it  are  every- 
where very  steep ;  the  rocks  of  wliich  the  strata  are  placed 
vertically,  as  if  they  had  been  overtarned^  are  one  of  the 
many  indications  of  tlie  successive  changes  or  pliysical  re- 
volutions in  that  part  of  Greece.  The  gulfs  of  Salonica, 
Athens  and  several  others  intersect  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents; such  phenomena  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  theo- 
ries or  reasonings  of  geologists,  but  some  Greek  naturalists 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  whatever  physical  changes  may 
have  happened  on  these  seas,  few  or  none  have  taken  place 
since  the  time  at  which  history  begins  to  dawn,  or  during 
a  period  of  3000  years.  The  ruins  of  buildings,  harbours 
or  quays  have  blocked  the  narrow  strait  on  which  Cyzicos 
was  builty  and  changed  the  island  of  Cyzicum  into  a  peuin- 


*  Archipelago  is  perhaps  an  anrienl  and  popular  name,  A^ii«y  ir(A«>B^«  ihc 
Gr€tk  tea,  or,  accordhig  lo  oihcTt,  A^i  wtAAyt;,  ihc  pnnapat  or  rif^ai  $m. 
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BOOK    sula*^     Bimilar  citaiigcs  iiavc  been  produced  bj  littoral 
xGvii«  deposits  thiit  cannot  be  carried  off  by  any  current  in  smalty 
"  narrow,  and  shallow  seas,  like  the  one  at  the  pass  of  Ther- 

mopylie. 

No  alterations  can  be  discovered  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Meditorranean,  because  that  sea  is  immenge,  if  con^ 
trastcd  with  the  Archipelagu;  the  rocks  of  the  Strophades 
remain  erect,  and  the  port  of  Pylos  is  neither  blacked  nop 
contracted  ;  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Lcucade  has  been  cut  by 
the  labour  of  man*f  If  any  isles  among  the  Echinades  are 
«  now  joined  to   the  continent,  the  cause  must  be  attributed 

to  the  aliuirial  deposits  carried  down  by  the  Aspro- 
Fotamo. 
ftifcn  mnd  Tho  basin  of  the  Danube  includes  more  than  a  third  part 
'^"*""*  of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  the  DHno  in  Bosnia,  and  the  Mora* 
wa  in  Servia  enter  the  Danube  before  it  reaches  tlie  cata- 
racts of  Tachtali  and  Demir-Kapi  j  ten  otiier  feeders  descend 
from  Heraus;  but  tho  only  considerable  rivers,  as  the  Aluta 
in  Wallaciila,  the  Pruth  and  Sereth  in  Moldaviai  Bow  from 
tlie  Carpathian  mountains. 

The  Albanian  Drino  discharges  itself  into  the  basin  of 
the  Adriatict  and  the  southern  brancfi  of  that  river,  or  tho 
Black  Drino  receives  the  waters  of  the  lako  Ochrtda. 
The  Boiana  serves  as  an  outlet  for  tbe  picturesque  and 
large  laku  of  Scutari.  The  Aous  or  the  Voyoussa  iowa 
from  Find  us  to  the  Adriatic* 

The  basin  of  the  Maritza  or  the  ancient  Hebrus  occu- 
pies tho  greater  part  of  Romelia;  there  is  only  one  outlet 
in  that  elevated  plain  and  the  Hebrus  escapes  by  it,  and 
after  crossing  a  marshy  lake  from  which  its  modern  namo 
is  derived,  enters  the  Archipelago*  The  Axius  or  tho 
Vardar  of  the  moderns,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Macedonia 
except  the  Strymon  meet  in  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  a  kind 
of  delta  which  is  formed  by  means  of  their  concourse  in- 

•  Suabo,  lib«r  XIL  p,  396. 
t  Idcis,  liber  1.  p.  41* 
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creasea  gradually  aliove  the  gulf-    The  rivers  in  tlie  soiitli-    book 
am  ]jcniTisula  or  m  Greece  are  iTiconsiderablej   but  their   ^^^^^» 
classical  cclebritj  entitles  tfiem  to  notice.  " 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  surrotiuded  in  every  direction  Vaicof 
except  tbc  south-east  with  high  tnouiitaius,  and  it  is^^'"^^' 
asked  why  the  Peiiei:s  does  not  pass  along  the  lowest 
eido  ;  the  cause  must  without  doubt  be  attributed  to 
some  local  obstacle  by  which  its  course  is  diverted  to- 
wards the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus  ;  it  then  descends  by 
the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Tempo  into  the  sea.  Tlie 
vale  extends  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,*  its 
lengtli  is  about  forty  stadia  or  a  league  and  a  half;!  its 
breadth,  although  in  general  a  stadium  and  a  half»  is  in 
one  place  not  more  than  a  hundred  fcct4  The  calm 
streams  of  the  Peneus  water  the  valley  under  the  shade  of 
poplars  or  plane  trees,  near  rocks  overspread  with  ivy, 
and  green  and  fertile  hills ;  fleveral  verdant  and  heautj- 
ful  islands  have  been  discovered  on  tlie  river,  but  its  hanks 
are  suddenly  contracted,  rocks  are  confusedly  heaped  on 
rocks,  and  its  streams  are  precipitated  with  a  loud  noiso 
across  a  narrow  pass,  hut  beyond  it  the  waters  resume  their 
tranquil  course,  and  mingle  with  the  sea* 

The  following  tradition  was  very  generally  believed  in  an-  Ancient 
cient  times,  the  Peneus,  it  is  said,  having  at  one  period  no  nianT  *'" 
outlet,  formed  a  great  lake,  which  covered  a  part  of  Thes- 
saly,  particularly  the  Pelasgic  plain  to  the  south  of  La- 
rissa.  The  valley  of  Tempe  was  opened  by  an  earthquake, 
the  lake  flowed  into  ttie  sea,  and  the  dry  land  gradually  ap- 
peared.^  The  inhabitants  of  that  region  instituted  a  festi- 
val to  commemoratti  an  event  by  which  the  face  of  their 


( 


^  Pococko,  vol.  IIL  p«  l£t* 

i  Piioy,  vol.  III,  lib.  i.  44,  c*  ▼!. 

t  Pliiu  f  oU  III*  J:iian.  Var.  Hitt.  L  III.  c.  I.  Voyage  d*Aii»chariii,  IIL  c. 
XXXV*  p,  167.— third  edition. 

»  Horodoi.  1,  VII.  c.  CXXIX.    Stiabo,  I,  IX*  p.  296.  Sonet*  QuKst.  Nattin 
U  VI. 
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country  had  been  changed.*  But  Theophrastus  baYing 
observed  that  the  climate  of  Thessaly  was  colder  in  his 
-time,  attributes  it  to  the  artificial  channels,  by  means  of 
which  the  stagnant  waters  had  been  drained  ;f  some 
of  the  poets  corroborafo  that  opintor)»  and  claim  for 
Hercules  the  glory  of  having  opened  a  passage  for  the 
Pcneus.  According  to  some  authors,  the  dehige  in  the 
time  ef  Deucalion  extended  over  the  whole  earth  ;  it  is 
more  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  partial  inunda- 
tion of  Tliessaly,  which  lasted  three  months ;  it  may  he 
accounted  for  by  admitting  that  the  channel  of  the  Peneus 
was  blocked  ei titer  by  an  earthquake  during  which  some 
rocks  were  overturned  and  thus  formed  an  effectual  bar- 
rier for  its  course,  or  by  excessive  rains,  which  occasion- 
ed a  sudden  and  extraordinary  augmentation  of  its  wa- 
tcrs4 

The  probability  of  these  different  traditions,  which  are 
interesting  in  their  relation  to  pliysical  geography,  can 
only  be  determined  by  new  observations  made  in  that  part 
of  Greece, 

The  small  basin  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  Beotia, 
may  give  rise  to  inquiries  of  a  different  nature.  The 
rivets  or  ratlicr  the  streams  unite  in  a  marshy  lake  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Capais  ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains,  and  has  no  apparent  issue ;  had  not  con- 
cealed passages  for  the  flux  of  its  water  been  formed  by 
nature  and  tlie  efforts  of  man,  it  might  have  covered  per- 
hajis  the  wliole  of  Beotia.^  The  Copais  terminates  on  the 
side  next  the  shore  in  three  bays  that  extend  within  a  foot 
of  Mount  rtous,  which  is  situated  between  the  lake  and 


•  Aihen.LXlV. 
in  voce  Fcloria.^ 


p.  639,    dian*  Var«  Hl?t.  1.  Itl,  c.  L    Mcursti  GrKcla, 


t  Thuopbr.  de  Causit  Plant  h  V.  c.  XX. 

I  Frcrct,  Mtnfoirc  lur  l«i  delugej  dXJgyeei  Qt  de  DfiucaUop^  Acad,  dea 
Inscrip.  t.  XXlll.  p.  12$* 

i  Suabo,  nix.  p.3dO. 
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DESCEIPTION   OW   TCTRKET- 

tlie  sea.     From  the  bottom  of  cacli  bay  a  number  of  chan-   book 
ncls  extend  along  tbe  mouDtain^  some  of  them  are  Ibirty  3t*^^ii* 
stadia  in  Icngtb,  or  more  than  a  league,  ottiers  are  still  ' 

longer.*  Beep  pita  have  been  dug  at  equal  distances  on 
the  mountain,  by  that  means  the  channels  arc  cleared  and 
the  waters  have  a  free  passage.  These  works,  immense  as 
they  are,  must  liave  been  completed  at  a  very  remote 
epoch,  no  information  as  to  the  period  can  be  obtained 
from  the  earliest  history  or  tradition*  Strabo  says  that  it 
"was  generally  admitted  in  his  time  that  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  lake  was  formerly  very  fertile,  and  that  its 
culture  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Or- 
ctiomenus.f  The  same  writer  has  described  the  whole  dis- 
trict *'  The  people,  in  that  part  of  Beotia  are  exposed  to 
great  inconvenience  from  the  many  deep  caverns  and  clefts 
below  the  ground,  the  subterranean  issues  are  sometimes 
obstructed  by  dreadful  earthquakes,  or  by  the  same  cause 
new  passages  are  opened.  The  streams  are  diverted  into 
concealed  channels,  or  changed  by  the  sinking  of  the  sur- 
face into  marslies  and  lakes.  Thus  some  towns  have  been 
observed  on  tbe  banks  of  a  lake,  which  were  formerly 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  ;  some  too  have  been 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  inundations,  and  abandoned  by  their 
Inhabitants,  who  built  others  of  the  same  name." 

These  local  revolutions  have  given  rise  to  many  fables 
concerning  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  king  of 
Beotia. 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed  on  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Peloponnesus ;  many  of  llie  high  vallies  are  com- 
pletely inclosed  ;  the  Ali^heus,  the  Erasinus,  the  Stym- 
phalus  and  other  rivers,  Urv  want  of  an  outlet,  fall  into  whirl- 
pouls,  or  enter  subterraneous  channels  and  re-appear  at  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.^: 

♦  Wbeeler's  Journey  ihroujh  Greece* 
_     t  SlrmbOjKIX.  p.286. 

%  Pausatu  I,  VI r.  c.  CXXIV.  p,  587.    Diod.  Sic.  L  XV.  p.  305*    t^lU 
tU    min.  L  U«  c.  XCII* 
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BOOH        The  changed  produced  by  the  action  of  siibterraneoos 

xc?ii«  beatr  have  been  for  the  last  three  thousand  jears,  local, 

insignificant  and   wholly   inadef|natc  to  account  for  the 

great  devastations  attributed  to  them  in  tbc  systems  of 

hypottietical  geology*     Earthquakes  were  not  uncommon 

L  tbroughoiit  Laconia^  and  at  one  time  the  proud  Lacede* 

H  monians  were  forced  to  implore  their  hated  rivals  of  Athens 

■  '  to  assist  them  in  building  the  fallen  walls  of  Lacedemon.* 

H  Melice  was  once  a  nourishing  city  about  twelve  stadia  from 

H  tlie  gulf  of  Coririthr  hut  in  one  night  It  was  laid  in  ruina 

and  all  its  inhabitants  destroyed.      The  buildings  were 

overthrown  by  repeated  shocks,  the  sea  advanced  beyond 

the  shore  and  ionndated  the  city  ;  the  earth  sunk  to  a  great 

depth  I  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  were  seen  above  the 

wator.t 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
TrsDzena  are  slillmore  extraordinary.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  a  plain  near  Methana  of  seven  stadia  in  extent,  rose 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  an  igneous  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  ocean,  and  spread  around  a  sulphureous  and  disagreea- 
ble odour4 

The  soil  in  the  island  of  Mel  as  or  the  modern  Milo  ia 
hollow  and  spungy  ;  crystallisjations  of  alum  are  suspend- 
ed from  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  are 
filled  with  fragments  of  native  sulphur,  warm  mineral 
springs  flow  in  every  direction,  a  sulphureous  vapour  rises 
from  all  the  marshes  ;$  such  is  the  account  which  Pliny 
gives  of  the  island,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description  has 
been  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  Tiic  island  of  Ar- 
gentera  is  wliolly  composed  of  volcanic  matter  ;||  we  are 
led  by  every  appearance  to  believe  that  the  small  group  in 
the  vicinity  was  at  ono  time  the  summit  of  a  volcano* 

Another  group,  of  which  the  modern  Santorin  or  the 

•  Pirnsan.  L  VIII.  c.  VII.  XIV.  XXII.  XKIII. 
t  Sirabo,  I,  VI It.  p.  453.     Thucid  J,  I,  c,  CI.     PJut.  in  Cm.  p.  489. 

I  Bougrtinville,  Mem.  do  rAc&tJcinio  des  Itifcrip.  t.  XXIX.  p.  40. 

♦  Herod.  I.  IV.  c.  CXLV.  Ilardnuin  in  notia  nd  Plia.  U  IL  c.  XXIV. 

II  Mcmoirct  do  Trernux,  17 IS,  Sepicmbre. 
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ancient  Thora  is  the  largest  island^  has  been  very  often  BWK 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  volcanoes ;  Pliny,  w'lo  sup-  ^i^^VAi- 
poses  that  Tliera  was  formed  by  a  volcanic  €ruption»  iiaa 
been  triumphantly  refuted  by  Father  Hardouin  in  hia  com- 
mentaries on  Herodotusy  abundant  proofs  hoM'evcr  are 
not  wanting  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the 
crater  of  whicb  occupied  all  the  basin  between  Bantorin 
and  the  smaller  islands  ;  the  mouth  of  the  crater  has  been 
partly  overthrown  and  the  aperture  enclosed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  dust  and  ashes,  several  isles  have  been  thus 
formed,  Thera  itself  has  been  often  shaken.  The  lava, 
the  ashes  and  pumice  stone  discharged  from  that  volcano 
have  covered  part  of  the  island  ;♦  but  the  greater  portioni 
which  consists  of  a  large  bed  of  fine  marble,  has  never  been 
in  any  way  changed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.f 

A  few  rocks,  geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  Erupiigai* 
names,  have  been  raised  or  overturned  by  these  eruptions ; 
and  it  is  certain  tliat  the  appearances  exhibited  by  them 
must  have  been  fully  as  grand  as  any  recorded  in  modern 
times*  Seneca  has  given  a  minute  account  of  one  eruption^ 
which  he  copied  from  the  writings  of  the  learned  Posido- 
iiius4  **  Tb«  sea  was  suddenly  troubled,  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  ascended  toUhe  clouds,  a  passage  was  opened  for 
the  flames,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  like  Oashes 
of  lightning  I  heaps  of  stones  fell  in  every  direction,  heavy 
rocks  were  discharged  from  the  deep,  others  partly  con- 
Bmned  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire,  were  light  as 
pumice  stones.  The  summit  of  a  mountain  was  at  last 
seen  and  rose  to  a  considerable  height,  it  increased  gradu- 
ally in  size  and  formed  an  island.  The  depth  of  that  part 
of  the  sea  is  about  two  hundred  paces." 

The  most  minute  observations  were  made  on  the  effects 
of  the  eruptions  t!iat  happened  in  1707  and  1712.  The 
new  island  lrec|U€ntly  sunk  and  gave  way  in  one  directiont 


*  Merooirei  de  Tre^oux,  1715,  Mo!s  de  Seplembre. 
t  ToumefoTt,  Voyages,  1. 1,  p»  321 « 
t  Seme.  Qu«it.  N&t,  11.  c.  XXVI. 
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BOOS    ^bilo  it  rose  and  became  larger  in  another  ;  several  rocks 

liCTii.  were  sometimes  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 

fell  again  below  it,  at  last  they  re-appcared  and  remained 

stationary.*     It  is  evident  from  these  statements  that  tho 

M  small  islands  thus  formed  must  be  considered  the  craters  of 

submarine  volcanoes. 

CaTerni.  Tbe  changes  occasioned  by  volcanoes,  if  rightly  estimat- 
ed, are  less  extraordinary  than  others  produced  by  the  gra- 
dual sinking  of  the  ground  in  different  countries  ;  some 
well-known  caverns  in  Greece  may  be  mentioned  to  corro- 
borate tills  opinion.  The  labyrinth  of  Gortyna  in  the  island 
of  Crete  is,  according  to  Tournefort,f  a  vast  cave,  wliicli 
passes  by  a  tliousand  windings  under  a  hill  in  t!ie  neigh* 
bourliood  of  Mount  Ida,  and  extends  to  the  sonth  through 
an  immense  number  of  alleys  to  which  there  are  no  outlets; 
a  comparatively  large  passage  has  been  discovered,  it 
leads  to  a  spacious  ball  about  1^00  paces  in  lengthy  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  Iieight,  its  flat  roof,  like  the  most 
of  the  strata  in  these  nioun tains,  is  formed  by  a  bed  of 
horizontal  rocks,  the  floor  is  level,  the  walls  have  been 
cut  perpendicularly  in  some  pi  aces  j  in  others  tliey 
consist  of  huge  stones  which  obstruct  the  entrance^  and 
are  heaped  together  without  order;  many  lateral  alleys 
terminate  on  both  sides  of  the  passage,  and  in  one  part 
the  traveller  must  advance  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
on  bis  hands  and  knees.  The  cavern,  which  now  affords 
shelter  for  bats  and  other  animals,  is  very  dry,  no  water  or 
moisture  has  been  observed  on  its  sides. 

Tbe  labyrinth  cannot  be  considered  a  quarry  as  Belon 
supposes,  it  was  originally  formed  by  nature,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  by  the  inhabitants,  who  used  it  aa  a  place 
of  refuge  in  time  of  war  j  Biodorus  says  expressly  that  tbe 
Cretans  lived  at  first  in  caves  and  caverns4 

•  Mcifii.  dea  Miiaionnkei  de  la  Campagnio  de  Jetu*  dans  lo  Levant,  L  L 
p,  133. 

t  To  u  rue  fort,  Voyage  da  Lev  an  I,  t.  h  p.  65,  &c.  Bclon,  Obicrv.  1. 1,  c,  VL 
Sav&ry,  L«tUei  sur  la  Grece,  p.  219. 

I  Diod.  Sic.  1.  V.  |r.  534,  adit.  WeiseU 
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OS,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  hag  been  fully 
degcribctl  by  RL  Touniefort  j  tlie  traveller  enters  first  into  ~ 
a  cavern,  but  after  having  advanced  a  short  distance,  fright-  Antfparou 
ful  precipices  surround    him  on   every  side;  the  only  way 
of  descending  these  steep  rocks  is  by  means  of  ropes  and 
ladders  which  have  been  placed  across  wide  and  dismal 
clefts^  below  them  at  the  depth  of  300  fathoms  from  the 
surface,  is  situated  a  large  grotto  filled  with  beautiful  sta- 
lactites ;  the  height  of  the  grotto  is  about  forty  fathoms,  its 
breadth  about  fifty.     Tournefort,  who  saw  all  the  works  of 
nature  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  imagined  that  be  had 
discovered  a  crystalline  garden,  wliicli   aflbrded  him  most 
satisfactory  evidence  in  support  of  a  new  l»ypothesis  on  the 
vegetation  of  minerals. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cave  in  the  small  island  of  Poly- 
candro,  all  the  concretions  in  it  are  ferruginous  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  they  resemble  so  many  *s^!fn(/a,  and  are  very 
fiharp  and  brittle,  tlie  sides,  the  roof  and  gronnd  of  the  cave 
are  covered  with  them,  some  are  dark,  others  glitter  like 
gold. 

The  cave  of  Trophonius#  a  long  time  tlie  abode  of  su- cave  of 
perstition,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Beolia,*  and  that  of  Cory-  '*' f^P''^^ "***"- 
cius  is  sittiated  to  the  north  of  Delphi;  although  very  deep, 
almost  the  whole  of  it  is  illumined  by  the  fight  of  day;  it 
IS  so  large  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  went  to  it  for 
shelter  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxcs.f  Every  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Farnassus  abounds  art  caverns^ 
which  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  common  peo- 
ple; it  has  been  supposed  that  mephitical  vapours  issued 
from  the  spiracles  near  the  celebrated  cave  of  the  oracle, 
above  which  the  pythoness  sat  on  the  sacred  tripod;  the 
natural  effect  of  the  exhalations  was  to  occasion  convulsions 
and  those  ecstacies  which  have  accompanied  in  every  age 
the  gift  of  prophecy, 

•  Gordon's  Ceogrophy^  p.  179*     Paman.  t.  IX.  p,  791,  edit.  1696* 

t  Herod,  U  VllL  c.  XXXVI,    Pausar.,  L  X.  c.  XXXU.  Ewhyl.  in  Eumen. 
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BOOK        The  lofty  cliains  of  Hemus,  Scardus  and  Pindas  have  not 
■cvii-   been  examined  by  modern  travellers;  the  barbarism  of  the 
"inbabitants  renders  it  dangcroiiij  to  visit  them. 

It  m  said  tliat  near  the  torrents  of  Macedonia*  many 
bones  not  unliko  those  of  the  human  body  but  much  larger, 
have  been  discovered  $  in  all  probability  they  are  the  fossil 
remains  of  some  huge  animals  that  existed  in  the  antedilu- 
vian world.  Other  discoveries  more  important  perhaps^ 
might  be  made,  if  the  virgin  soil  in  the  high  districts  of 
Greece  were  explored  by  geologists ;  no  mention  is  mado 
in  history  of  any  actual  volcano,  bnt  the  numerous  warm 
and  bubbling  springs  on  the  mouu tains  seem  to  indicato 
their  volcanic  origin. 
cuquii*,  '*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  elevation  of  the  different  parts 
of  Greece  is  very  unequal-  **  It  results  from  so  great  an 
inequality,'*  says  Hippocrates,  **lhat  the  region  of  winter 
is  sometimes  se]iarated  from  that  of  summer  by  a  singlo 
Climate  of  *t**li"Ki-**  Tlie  heat  is  oppressive  at  the  base  of  Mount 
tbemoufi-  Qlympus,  the  cold  is  extreme  at  its  summit,*  and  spring  ia 
the  prevailing  season  on  the  sides  of  Pelion  and  Ossa4 
The  soil  of  Greece  rises  in  the  direction  of  Hemus,  thus 
Upper  Macedonia  and  Thraca  are  considered  cold  coun- 
tries, and  in  former  times  the  ancients  fixed  there  the  resi- 
dence of  Boreas.  The  same  mountains  were  once  inha- 
bited by  bravo  and  independent  men,  their  descendants 
resisted  despotism  more  effectual  !y  tlian  the  rest  of  tho 
Greeks  i  such  facts  connected  with  the  history  and  the 
character  of  nations  are  not  un instructive ;  the  Sarres  or 
the  people  of  the  mountains  in  Thrace  retained  their  free* 
dom  for  a  long  time ;  hordes  of  Turcomans,  who  cannot 
be  said  to  have  ever  submitted  to  a  foreign  power,  now 
inhahit  these  districts  and  Macedonia.  The  Illy  nans  re- 
sisted the  Macedonian  kings  and  the  Roman  legions  j  if 
the  Arnauts  or  Albanians  who  wander  in  the  same  regions, 
be  not  regularly  paid»  the  Turks  cannot  depend  on  their 

*  Soanini,  Voyage,  t.  IT.  p,S94. 

t  Felix  Beiujoyr,  Tableau,  Lc,  t.  I.  p.  326, 
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flerricc.  The  Cbristian  Albanians  of  Souli  rendered  them- 
selves illustrious  by  their  heroic  achievements  during  a  war 
that  lasted  ten  jear*s  ;  although  the  Gi-ecks  at  Constant!-' 
—^  BOple  and  Salontca  are  effenunate  and  degraded,  the  moun- 
I  taineers  are  not  so  easily  subdued  ;  their  ancient  courage  is 
not  wholly  lost,  their  love  of  freedom  is  not  extinct.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  the  Maniote  band  so  often  cited  to 
confirm  wJiat  has  been  said,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  that  the  brave  ami  industrious  inhabitants  of  Am- 

■  belakia,  an  insignificant  town  on  the  side  of  Ossa,  havo 
often  repelled  the  Ottoman  troops,  and  never  suffered  a 
Turk  to  remain  in  their  district.     The  Sphachiotes  or  tho 

■  people  on  the  White  mountains  uf  Crete  have  recently 
yielded  to  their  enemies  j  their  subjugation  was  the  effect 
of  civil  dissensions,  not  of  the  Turkish  arms  ;  had  the  ar- 
dour and  impetuosity  of  such   men  been  restrained,  had 

H  tliey  been  better  disciplined  before  they  raised  the  banner 
of  independence,  the  liberators  of  Greece  might  have  de- 
scended from  its  mountains.     The  other  inhabitants  of  tha 

H  same  districts  aro  the  fierce  and  mercenary  Albanian,  tho 
fanatic  Mussulman  of  Bosnia^  and  the  Servian  ready  to 
defend  his  own  possessions,  but  indifferent  ahout  his 
neighbour's ;  it  is  consolatory  amidst  such  disadvantaged 
to   reflect  that   a  country    like  Greece,   intersected   with 

mountains^  numerous  passes  and  gulfs,  contains    within 

itself  the  elements  of  freedom. 

Greece  is  situated  between  two  seas,  and  is  not  for  tfaat^r««<^«* 
reason  exposed  to  excessive  drouglits ;  but  tJio  cold  is 
often  more  intense  than  in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  cause  19 
owing  to  ita  being  connected  on  two  side^  with  the  great 
range  of  the  continent,  the  temperature  of  which  in  equal 
parallels  is  always  lower  towards  the  centre,  and  also  to 
its  proximity  to  two  great  mountainous  chains,  Bemus  and 
Taurus.  The  ancients  have  left  us  a  full  account  of  the 
prevailing  winds  in  Greece,  and  of  their  inOuenco  on  the 
seasons  ;  according  to  Aristotle,  none  is  so  prevalent^  so 
dry  and  cold  as  the  north  wind ;  it  is  often  the  forerun- 
ner of  bail  and  sometimes  of  storms ;  but^  althougli  dry 
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in  the  rest  of  Greece,  it  is  considered  a  rainy  wind  in  tl»© 
neigliboiirliood  of  the  Hellespont  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cyre- 
'naica;*  it  arrives  in  tlieso  two  countries  from  the  seas  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hellespont;  the  same  wind  is 
cold  and  boisterous  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Ida;  the  ancients 
thought  that  it  checked  tlic  epidemical  diseases  which  de- 
Tastated  Mjtelene,  and  were  attributed  to  the  continuance 
of  the  south  and  north-west  winds.f  The  north-east  wind 
prevails  about  tlie  vernal  equinox,  it  drives  the  clouds  slow- 
ly before  it,  and  is  the  harbinger  of  rain  in  Attica  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  surcharged  with  the  mists 
that  rise  from  tljo  Euxine,  it  passes  above  cold  countries, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  frost  in  Wallacliiu  and  Mol- 
davia |  the  cast  wind^  on  tho  contrary,  is  announced  by 
gentle  and  refreshing  breezes.  The  south-east  wind  blows 
about  the  winter  solstice ;  warm  and  dry  at  first,  it  becomes 
gradually  humid^  and  at  last  brings  on  rain;  Lucretiua 
considered  it  the  cause  of  the  plague  which  desolated  Attica 
under  the  reign  of  Cecrops4  The  south  wind  arrives  in 
Greece  about  the  end  of  autumn,  after  the  winter  solstice 
and  at  the  beginning  of  spring;  some  of  tho  ancients  sup- 
posed it  favourable  to  vegetation,  others  thought  it  un- 
healthy, and  the  forerunner  of  pestilential  diseases;  at  all 
events,  it  is  followed  by  violent  and  continued  showers. 
JEmpodocles  had  observed  that  tlie  flames  of  Etna  were 
always  most  vivid  while  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  and 
that  they  became  dull  and  obscure  as  soon  as  the  dark 
clouds  indicated  the  approach  of  southern  blasts.^  Dense 
vapours  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  ;  tho  excessive  mois- 
ture brought  by  tho  south  wind  in  Greece  and  Italy  ia 
collected  in  its  passage  above  that  sea;  the  same  breezes 
that  proceed  from  Mount  Atlas  and  other  inland  chains 
are  cold  and  dry  in  some  parts  of  Africa* 


•  AriBt,  Meteor.,  1.  II.  c.  VI.  probl.  26. 
t  Vitiuv.  1.  L  c.  VI, 

I  Lucret.  de  RGrum  Niitur»|  VI.  TcrsD  I136« 
I  Strabo,  Geog.  1,  VI.  p.  190. 
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Th©  Zcpliyr  is  generally  associated  witti  the  descrip- 
iions  of  the  Greek  writers  ;  Aristotle  calls  it  tlie  gentlest  of 
the  wiDdfi  ;*  according  to  Homer,  it  reigns  in  the  Elysian  ' 
fields  inhabited  hy  the  blessed,  governed  by  Rhada- 
manthus,  and  never  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter ;  hut 
the  same  poet,  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  places  the 
zephyr  near  Boreas,  and  considers  it  stormy  and  unhealthy. 
That  apparent  contradiction!  is  reconciled  by  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns ;  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  zephyr  near  the  entrance  of  the  Helle- 
spont or  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  freqyently  boisterous,  the 
storms  occasioned  by  it  have  been  fatal  to  seamen* 

Hippocrates  declares  that  the  zephyr  is  a  very  unwhole- 
some wind  in  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  is  commonly  ac* 
companied  with  rain  on  th©  coasts  of  Greece  ;^  Vitruvius 
■ays  expressly  that  the  north-west  wind,  which  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  zephyr,  and  included  by  the  ancients 
under  the  same  denomination,  brings  thick  mists  on  tlie  Ar- 
chipelago, and  is  unhealthy  on  the  coasts  of  Lesbos  oppo- 
site Troas^ 

The  north-west  wind  is  very  different  in  different  parts 
oC  Greece,  cold  and  dry  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea^  where  it 
blows  a  short  time  before  or  after  the  winter  solstice,  it 
scorches  vegetation  and  burns  the  trees  more  effectually 
than  the  summer's  heat  ;||  it  proceeds  to  Euboea  from 
Olympus  and  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  that 
mountain  ;  but  its  qualities  are  changed  in  its  passage 
across  the  Kgean  sea  f  according  to  Thcophrastus  it  is 
rainy  at  Cnldus  and  in  tlie  island  of  Rhodes* 

The  etesian  were  considered  hy  ancients  the  most  re- 
markable of  tlie  periodical  winds  in  Greece;  Aristotle  and 
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•  Arist.  Probl.  I.  XXVT,  10,  51.    Hcrodoi.  1.  VI.    Aulu»  GclL  L  VI.  u  n. 
Lucan.  Pbari.  IX.  447-497. 

t  mmd,  IX.  T.  6.  Odyts.  r,  295.  Ibid,  Xtl.  289. 

}  Hippocr.  Eptd.  1.  iccu  S.  D.  IS,  ^. 

«  VUfuv.  I.  VI.  c.  VI. 
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BOOK  Lucretius  tells  lis  that  these  rcfrcsfiing  lireezes  aro  felt  about 
tcvii.  iiie  summer  solstice^  and  at  tho  rising  of  tlio  Cariis  Minor  ;* 
in  western  climates  their  course  is  towards  the  south-west, 
but  they  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  south -cast  in  east- 
ern countries.  Aristotle  says  that  they  blow  during  tho 
niglit  and  cease  daring  the  day^  fixjm  which  it  might  bo  in* 
fcrrcd  tliat  tlicy  are  land  winds  ;  Posidoniiis  affirms  that 
they  are  common  within  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
tween Spain  and  Sardinia  ft  Pliny  assigns  thera  the  same 
course  in  Spain  and  Aia;  Atilus  Gellius  observing  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  certain  authors  on  the  subject,  seta 
tliem  all  right,  and  concludes  that  the  etesian  winds  blow 
sometimes  from  diflcrent  diicctions*!: 
Ornlthiaii  The  Omithiau  winds  are  so  callcfl,  because  about  tho 
*'"'  *'  timo  they  begin,  many  birds  of  passage  arrive  in  Greece  ; 
these  sea  breezes  commence  in  spring  about  seventy  days 
after  the  winter  solstice;  they  are  milJ,  variable  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  the  etesian  winds ;  it  appears  from 
Pliny's  description  that  tho  Greeks  comprehended  by  the 
ornithian  winds,  all  the  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 
their  direction  varyiRg  according  to  that  of  the  coasts 
might  incltido  several  points  of  the  compass  between  tho 
we^t  and  south-east* 

The  narratives  of  modern  travellers  accord  on  the  whole 
witli  the  ancient  accounts  whicli  have  been  now  stated  ;  ono 
example  si i all  be  cited.  "  During  tho  summer j"  says  Ga- 
lant,$  *'  a  west- wind  prevails  in  tlic  neiglLhourhood  of 
Smyrna,  it  begins  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  conti- 
nues increasing  till  four  in  the  evening;*'  (that  sea-breeze 
must  bo  nearly  the  same  as  the  ornithian  zephyrs  de- 
scribed hy  Pliny  ;)  **  in  the  same  season  the  tramontane  or 
north  winds  are  felt  throughout  the  Archipelago."     Such 

•  Ariit.  Meteor,  1.  II.  c.  V*  and  VI.  Locrot,  V.  741,  Polyb.  1.  IV,  Diod, 
Sic*  L  L 

t  fosidoDius,  quoted  by  Strabo,  1.  III.  p*  99, 

t  Plin.  1.  IL    A,  GeUius,  Noel.  Attic.  L  XI.  c.  XXII. 

f  Uisx*  d«  rAcidemie  dea  Scieuces  de  Paiii  WU,  I.  IL  p.  3S. 
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are  the  common  etcsian  winds  by  whicli  Tournefort  was    book 
carried  in  nine  days  from  Marseilles  to  Canea.*  xcyii. 

The  temperature  of  Greece  varies  greatly  in  different 

districts^  it  lias  been  said  that  the  climates  of  all  tbo  regions  templ^ra- 
in  Europe  arc  concentrated  in  that  coantry ;  the  ^^aters  of  ^u"- 
the  Danube  and  the  Ilebros  are  frozen  in  winter;  the  Rqs- 
sians  who  crossed  Mount  ilemos  had  recourse  to  their  furs 
to  protect  them  against  the  cold  ;t  but  on  the  other  band, 
spring  and  summer  are  the  only  seasons  on  the  coast  of 
Attica.  '*The  notes  of  the  nightingale  are  heard  in  ver- 
dant plains  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  unkoownt  and  rude 
blasts  neTer  felt;  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  encircled  with 
ivy  or  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  shelter  these  vallies  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun*  Bacchus  and  bis  joyous  votaries 
wander  in  the  groves;  the  narcissus  and  the  glittering 
crocus,  which  adorn  tlie  wreaths  of  the  gods,  are  always  in 
flower*  Venus  and  the  muses  meet  on  the  magic  banks  of 
tite  Cephisus;  its  winding  etreams^  flowing  through  a  thou* 
sand  channels^  water  fertile  meads/'^ 

"•  Tournefort,  Voyage  nu  L^Tant,  1. 1,  lettrc  L 
t  Travels  of  the  Russian  Embassy. 

%  Such  is  Mr.  M,  B's.  tran«laiion  of  a  pa.ss»£Q  iq  Sophocles.    Wo  lubjoin  iht 
more  correct  und  lUeral  version  by  Potter. 

Stro.  I,  Where  sadJy  sweet  the  friquent  nightingnle 
^  JmpASfiion'd  pour»  her  evening  song, 

And  charms  witb  varied  notes  each  verdant  va^e. 

The  ivyV  dark-green  boughs  atoong  ; 

Or  shfiUer'^d  ^midit  the  dusterlng  Tine^ 

Which  high  above  to  form  a  bowV 

Safe  from  the  sun  or  sbor my  showV, 

Loves  lis  thick  branches  to  entwine  ;  * 

Where  frolic  Bacclius  always  rovef, 

And  visits  with  hii  fostVitig  nymphs  the  groT«s. 
AifTia.  L     Bathed  io  the  dew  of  heaven  i4ch  motiif 

Fresh  is  the  fair  Narci&sus  born  ! 

Of  these  great  pow'rs  the  crowns  of  old 

The  crocus  glitters  robed  in  gold. 

Here  rcstlefs  fountains  ever  imurmVing  glide ; 

And  as  their  limpid  streamlets  stray 

To  feed,  Cephisns,  thy  unfailing  tide, 

Ffesh  verdure  marks  their  winding  wsy  ; 

And  as  iheir  pure  streams  roll  along 

O'er  the  rich  bosom  of  the  grotiot), 
TOX,  TI.  IS 
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BOOK  If  the  is]  and  of  Milo  Ije  excepted,  ^vhich  is  rendered  un* 
XGTii.  health  J  by  sutphurnys  vapours,  the  climate  of  the  Archipe- 
lago  19  perhaps  the  finest  in  Eiirope;  the  temperature  is 
more  uniform  than  on  the  continent»  and  the  corn  in  sooner 
ripe  in  the  island  of  Salamis  than  In  Attica  ;  althougli 
Crete  is  sitoated  under  tite  35th  parallel,  it  is  only  exposed 
to  excessive  heat  while  the  south  wind  prevails,  it  often 
happens  that  these  winds  are  not  suffictently  strong  to  cross 
the  mountaUis  which  shelter  the  i<iland,  when  that  is  the 
case«  the  weather  is  delightful;  Savary  tells  us  that  the 
greatest  range  of  the  centigrade  tbermotneter  from  the 
month  of  March  to  November  was  between  20"  and  27* 
above  zero*  Snow  or  ice  was  never  seen  in  the  plains,  in 
the  month  of  February  the  fields  are  covered  with  flowers 
and  harvests.* 

Fcfostioa  A  great  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  vegetable  pro- 
and^the^'  ductions  of  the  provinces  included  within  the  basin  of  tho 
•outhof  Bantibei  and  of  those  on  the  south  of  Mount  Hemus;  in  the 
Hemus,  gout  hem  provinces  the  nioun  tains'^  sides  are  crowned  with 
foreetij  travellers  have  remarked  among  the  numeroua 
trees  the  common  fir,  the  yew,  the  iarisslo  ptne,  the  cedar, 
the  holm,  scarlet  and  common  oak^  the  lofty  eastern  plane* 
the  maplet  the  carobi  the  sycamore,  the  beccht  the  walnut 
andc  chesnut  No  accurate  observations  have  hitherto 
been  made  concerning  the  levels  at  which  each  plant  bo- 
gins  ;  it  13  probable  that  the  zones  of  vegetation  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  the  northern 
flora  descends  lower  in  the  south  than  on  the  Appe nines. 
The  forests  on  Mount  Hemus  do  not  exliibit  the  same 
variety  of  species ;  tlie  most  common  trees  towards  the 
north  are  the  oak»  the  mountain  ash  a^id  the  lime|  tlift 

Qiikk  spring  the  planU,  the  flowVs  around  ; 

Hpre  oft  lo  rnibe  the  tuiiefijl  fong, 

TliQ  virgin  baiicl  of  tiiu»ei  dirign^  ; 

And  car-borti  Vnnus  guides  her  goldrn  reins. 

•  SAVtry,  lettre  XXXL 
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carob»  tUc  sycamore  and  the  plane  never  grow  nnUns  they 
be  forced  hy  artificial  means  ar  ctiltivation.  The  heights  on 
the  Danube  are  clad  with  apple,  ptne»  cherry  and  apricot 
trees^  whole  forests  of  tliem  may  be  seen  in  Wallachia ; 
they  extend  beyond  the  chain  of  Hem  us  and  cover  the 
high  hills  in  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Epirus.  The  olive 
and  the  orange  trees  thrive  beyond  tho  40th  parallel  near 
the  sea^  but  never  flourish  in  the  interior,  the  cold  of  the 
tnotin tains  is  too  severe  ;  the  climate  to  the  south  of  the 
same  parallel  is  wholly  different.  The  apple  and  pear 
trees  disappear;  the  olive  now  becomes  the  most  common 
fruit  tree,  and  the  extensive  plantations  which  adorn  the 
coasis  of  Attica  and  Crete  ai-e  intersjierscd  with  the  laurel 
and  the  large-leaved  myrtle.  The  oranget  the  fig,  the 
pistachio,  the  masticli  or  Fulachia  teTebinikuSt  the  mul- 
berry and  tbc  pomegranate  grow  in  rich  luxuriance  ;  some 
of  them,  as  well  as  that  variety  of  the  oliVe  which  was  ob» 
served  by  Tourncfort  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Ida,  are  sup- 
|»oscd  to  be  indigenous  to  Greece.* 

The  shrubs  assume  a  diBTereat  character,  the  finest 
are  the  rose  laurel  and  the  caper  bush,  the  one  fol- 
lows the  winding  course  of  streams,  the  other  is  seen  in 
groups  among  the  rocks ;  the  cherry  laurel  and  two 
kinds  of  arhiitusy  the  Unedo  and  ^ndrachne  are  fre- 
quently observed  in  tfie  same  part  of  the  coon  try.  The 
soil  of  Greece  is  in  many  places  calcareouSf  and  the  plauts 
best  adapted  for  that  kind  of  ground  are  most  abtin- 
dant  f  thus  the  mountains  of  Crete  are  covered  w  ith  the 
Btachys  creticnf  the  thistle  leaved  acanthus,  the  prickly 
endive,  the  Origunum  dktainnuSf  the  didamnns  of  Crete, 
and  the  astragalus  tragacanthus,  which  yields  a  valuable 
resin  -,  the  genuine  laudanum  of  the  east  is  obtained  from 
the  Cisius  creticiiSf  which  is  cultivated  and  grows  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Aromatic  and 
resinous  plants  are  most  abundant,  the  lentisk  and  mas- 
ticli trees  appear  nowhere  if  such  profusion  or  in  so  great 
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BOOK    poifection  as  in  the  island    of    Dclos*      The    carnatioii 
XGT1I*  giir^bj  11,0  Lichen  pareUuSr  from  wliicli  tlic  inliabitants  ex- 
Iract  archUj  a  delicate  rouge,  and  many  other  slirubs  that 
cannot  bo  enumerated  in  a  geographical  work,  are  consi- 
dered indigenous  to  the  Arcliipelago   and  the  neiglibour- 
vinejarda.  liood  of  Constantinople.     It  may  liowcver  be   remarked, 
that  tlie  grapes  are  very  different  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  on  the  aliores  of  the  Archipelago,  in  the  latter 
country  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of  saccharine  mat- 
tert  those  of  Wallachia  aro  watery  and  acid  ;  strong  and 
generous  win^  might  be  obtained  from  the  vineyards  in 
Servia  and  Hertzegovina,  they  are  sheltered  from  the  cold 
of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer  ;  were  greater 
attention  and  more  labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  the  vineyards  in  European  Turkey  might  not  bo 
inferior  to  the  finest  in  the  world* 
rt^'Ya'n*'""      '^''^    vegctabro    productions   of   the    soullt   and    nortli^ 
appear  near  each  other  on  the  sliores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
According  to  M.  Olivier,  the  most  common  plants  are  the 
large  chcsnut  tree^  the  quercus  racenwsa  of  Lamark,  the 
cypress,  tlie  lime,   the   arbutus   and   genista.      The  con- 
volvulus Persica  and  the  Dyosporus  lotus  flourish  on  the 
low  and  sandy  plains  ;  the  latter  is  considered  a  delt* 
cacy  by  the  Turks*    The  coasts  of    Gallipoli    are   co- 
vered  with  the  Clematis  cirr/iflsfl,  tlio  Daphne  creiica^    a 
beautiful  shrub,   and    the    Spartium   parviflontiUt    which 
grows  generally  to  the  height  of  five  feet.    The  transition 
between  ttie  vegetatioTi  in  the  north  and  south  of  Turkey, 
might  be  best  observed  in  the  interior  of  Tbrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, but  these  provinces  have  not  as  jet  been  visited  by 
botanists*    It  is  besides  very   diMcult  to  distinguish  the 
plants  that  have  been  added   by  cultivation  from    such 
a»  are  indigenous ;    the    names  made  known  to  us    by 
ancient  writers  are  of   doubtful   signification  ;    M.   Oli- 
vier states  tliat  a  palm  tree  is  marked  on  the  reverse  of 
several  of  the  medals  that  have  been  found  on  the  island 
of  Nio  ;  the  same  writer  is  unable  to  account  for  that  fact, 
and  without  doubt  the  palm  is  not  at  present  a  produc* 
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iwn  of  the  isktid  |  tliat  plant  has  been  ohserTed  in  few 
places  tlirouglioot  the  ArcliipelagOt  and  those  that  grow 
at  Naxos  and  near  Scio  in  Crete  never  bear  frulL* 
Tlie  Greeks  borrowed  sonio  of  tlie  impressions  in  their 
pieces  of  money  from  the  Pheniciaiis,  othei*s  were  intend 
ed  to  illustrate  their  mythology  ;  at  all  eventd»  the  stamp 
of  a  palm  tree  has  na  cormcxjon  with  the  iiora  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  eicamlne  minutely  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  in  European  Turkey,  it  might  ho  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  classify  the  different  species.  The  Thessalian 
liorses  were  prized  for  their  symmetry  and  strength,  the 
Turks  imported  a  Tartar  breed,  and  by  crossing  these 
two  kinds  both  have  been  improved ;  a  great  many 
horses  are  bred  in  Moldavia,  hut  tliose  in  the  mountains 
are  the  most  vali^ble  ;  although  small,  they  are  not  infe- 
rior in  strength  and  speed  to  the  Russian  horse;  those  on 
the  plains  are  larger  hut  not  so  swift ;  herds  of  wild 
horses  roam  on  the  frontiers,  many  of  them  are  killed  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  food-  The  cattle  in  Walla- 
chia  and  Greece  are  large  and  strong  ;  more  than  thirty 
thousand  oxen  are  annually  exported  from  Wallachia  to 
Bosniaf  and  the  most  of  them  from  the  last  country  to 
Constantinople.  Tire  pastures  and  meadows  are  of  a  rich 
and  excellent  quality  ;  many  thousand  oxen  and  numer- 
ous flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
bouring states  are  fattened  on  them  every  year. 

Sheep  abound  in  Wallacliia,  Macedonia,  Thcssaly  and 
Livadia  ;  hut  the  goat  is  a  more  valuable  animal  to  the 
people  on  the  mountains.  The  best  feathers  on  the  Tnrk- 
isii  arrows  were  taken  from  the  plumage  of  the  large  eagles 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babadagi. 
The  wild  boar,  the  roe  and  fallow  deer  frequent  the  fo- 
rests and  the  mountains^  the  carnivorous  animals  are 
the  fox.  the  wolf  and  the  bear;  a  species  of  wolf, 
imaller  than  that  on  the  hills  has  been  observed  on 
tiio   plains ;    it    haunts    the    banks  of  the    Danube    and 

♦  Thcoi»hr.  Hi«i,  rUot,  IlL  c.  V, 
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BOOK    finds  shelter  near  tho  marshes  or  among  the  rccds  on  the 

ipCGvif.  sitles  of  the  lakes  that  communicate  with  the  river.    The 

*  partridge   and  the   htistard    abound    in   the  neighbouring 

tvallics  ;  althongh  game  is  not  so  pleiitiTul  in  Greece  and 
I  the  islands^  they  are  well  supplied  wilh  different  kinds  of 

fish. 
nimaii      *  The  lloH  was  not  uncommoti  at  one  period  in  the  Rame 
extinct,      country  ;  it  frequented,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  region 

t  between  the  Achelous   in  Acamania   and   the  Ncssus  in 

Thrace,  which  is  by  no  means  the  v^arntest  part  of  Greece; 
the  nati\*es  might  have  prevented  it  from  extending  be- 
yond  these  districts^  and  at  last  succeeded  in  destroying  it^ 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greek  lion  belonged  to 
a  difierent  species  peculiar  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor* 
A  particular  sort  of  bee  in  Wallachia  is  smaller  thaa 
the  common  one,  its  wax,  whidi  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  is 
••  different  from  the  ordinary  kind,  it  is  deposited  on  shruba 

by  these  industrious  insects^  candles  and  tapers  are  made 
of  it,  and  they  emit  ia  burning  an  aromatic  fragrance. 
Mineral         Tlic  modems  know  little  of  the  mineral  productions  in 
»"£  om.    fp|,j.|^py^    n^^j  Ottomans    have    no    relisli    for    such    pur- 
fltiits ;  small   pieces  of  gold  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
Wallachian  rivers  and  collected  by  the  Gypsies  or  Zi- 
guenes  ;  the   same  province  abounds   in    fossil   salt,   and 
*  the  minerab   of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  arc   analogous 

to  those  on  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Mines,  ricb 
in  iron,  extend  along  Uemus,  Seardus,  the  Albanian  and 
Bosnian  chains  ;  these  mountains  may  be  considered 
a  continuation  of  the  range  in  Syria  or  the  ancient  No- 
ricum,  their  c<»mponent  parts  are  probably  the  same.  Some 
rocks,  consisting  of  mica,  talc  and  copper,  have  been 
vaguely  indicated  by  travellers  ;  and  ancient  writers  have 
informed  us  timt  the  precious  metals  wei'e  worked  in  some 
places  on  these  mountains,  it  is  likely  tfiatthe  ore  extracted 
J  from  tlicin  was  copper  mixed  w  ith  gold  and  silver. 

*^'*'  Mount  Pangcus  in  Macedonia  was   famed  for  its  gold 

and    silver    mints    which  extended  to  Feonia  or  beyora 


ilie  river  Axius*  the  Feoniati  hasbnndmen  Iia?e  turned  up    booh 
pieces  of  gold  witli  the  plough**     The  silver  mines  of  La-    xcvii. 
riuiu,  which  Xenophon  considered  inexhaustible,  and  which 
were  exhausted  before  the  time  of  Strabott  lie  near  the  sea 
sliore  at  the  extremity  of  the  Attic  peninsula;  few  rieli 
mines  have  been  discovered  in  such  situations. 

The  best  ancient  marhlei  or  at  least  that  which  was  most  Marble. 
pviztdf  was  taken  from  the  quarries  on  Mount  Marpesus  in 
tbe  island  of  Paros,  large  blocks  of  it  used  in  erecting  tho 
public  monuments  in  the  Greek  tow^ns  have  remained  entire 
for  many  ages ;  the  front  of  the  labyrinth  in  Egypt  was 
built  of  that  marble,!  which  was  exported  to  dilTcrent  coun- 
tries, the  ancient  sculptors  preferred  it  to  every  other 
bind;  if  however,  we  judge  of  it  from  the  accounts  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  its  quality  does  not  correspond  with  its 
celebrity.  The  crystalline  fibres  of  which  its  grain  is 
compost df  fly  asunder  at  the  stroke  of  the  chisel  ;$  its  great 
lustre^  its  pure  whiteness  and  other  advantages  are  perhaps 
Hiore  than  snficient  to  compensate  that  defect.  In  some  of 
the  ancient  statues,  a  kind  of  marble  has  been  observed  not 
unlike  ivory,  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  its  native  state 
in  Greece  or  any  other  country  by  the  moderns,  Tho 
Peetelian  marble  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Athens;  it  is  at  present  distinguished  by 
the  green  veins  that  separate  the  masses  from  each  other. 
Mount  Hymetus  is  at  a  short  distance  from  Mount  Peeteles> 
ils  marble  is  of  a  whitish  grey  colour;  it  was  used  by  the 
Greek  statuaries. 


•  HercKJ.  K  V*  <u  XVL  he.  1.  VtU  c.  CXIII.  Thticid,  h  U.  Strab,  1.  TIL 
Epiit.Ofid.  Fast,  U  IIL  ver&e  739.  Some  emeraldE  and  pieces  of  lUvcr  whicb 
had  b«en  tnkpu  (totn  one  of  the#e  mines  were  shown  la  Ln  CoadaminQ  in  1701'. 
Abre^.  de»  Mem.  de  TAcad,  des  Sf  ienccsj  u  VIL.  p.  45. 

t  XenophoD,  p.  924^  cdU'mn  de  Paris,  1629«     Stmbo,  1.  IX.  p*  275. 

I  Flin.  I.  XXXVI.  c.  V,  aud  XlII,  StepJi.  de  Ufbibys^  in  Marpes.  Strpbo, 
!.  XL  p.  335. 

I  Toufa«fori|  Voyagi?,  1. 1,  p.  202*  HauT,  Traits  de  Miiieralf>f:ie,  t*  U.  p. 
t|a.  and  IB4. 
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The  bole  or  firm  sigillata  of  Lcmnos  Is  an  ochreaus  argil 
formerly  uBCtl  in  mcdlcitic;  clmolitc  or  the  potter's  clay  of 

■"  ~  Cimolo  is  also  an  argil  of  a  wliitish  colour^  but  becomes  red 

by  being  exposed. to  the  air;  Hawkins  found  it  in  the  island 
Argenteria  or  the  ancient  Ciraolo;  it  was  exported  by  the 
Greeks,  and  employed  in  fulling  and  whitening  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.* 

iiiandt.  Mines  of  copper  mixed  with  iron  were  wrought  in  tho 
island  of  Euboea;  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Siphnos  ot* 
the  modern  Siphanto  have  been  gradually  covered  by  the 
sea.f  The  same  Island  19  rich  in  lead,  its  smooth  and  grey 
ore  is  seen  in  many  places  after  continued  showers^  in 
ajipe^rance,  says  Pococke,  t!ic  metal  resembles  tin  4  the 
island  of  Thasos  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its  line  mar- 
ble rpiarries  but  for  a  famous  gold  mine;  and  a  promontory 
on  Naxos  was  called  Capo  Smeriglia»  becauee  emery  of  tho 
best  quality  was  obtained  from  it-  Asbestos  sulMciently 
long  and  flexible  to  he  converted  into  incombustible  cloth 
was  extracted  from  the  quarry  on  Mount  Ocha.§ 

BUumen,  Bituminous  springs  are  observed  in  many  parts  of  Greece ; 
but  tho  one  most  worthy  of  notice  is  situated  in  the  island  of 
Zante  or  t!*o  ancient  Zacyntfius;  the  land  appears  to  bo 
hollow  and  resounds  under  tlie  feet  of  tho  passenger,  two 
basins  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  are  partly 
filled  with  cold  and  limpid  water;  liquid  bitumen  rises 
from  each  of  them,  and  floats  on  the  surface  ;  a  centigrade 
thermometer  was  plunged  by  Spallanzani  into  one  of  tho 
^*  pools,  its  temperature  before  immersion  indicated  2A%  but 

it  descended  immediately  afterwards  to    17";  the   samo 
spring  was  visited  by  Herodotus  S300  years  ago* 

•  Hauy,  t.  IV,  p.  44G.  Olivier  coDsid^rs  it  a  porphyrilic  rock,  nearly  tlecom- 
poMd,  t.  I,  p.  323.  Plii).  Ilisi,  Kat.  1,  XXXV,  c.  XVO.  HiU  oQ  TUt-ophras- 
lu«,  p,  204^  Pnris,  1754. 

t  Patisan.  L  X,  c,  H*     Steph.  de  Urbibua^  in  Siplino. 

I  Pucocke,  book  III.  c.  XXIII. 

f  Strabo,  X.  p.  304. 
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[f^li^^rt  0j  European  Turkey  la  the  south  of  Mount  Hemus 
and  the  east  of  Findus*    Islands. 


It  IB  unnecessary  to  aditcro  to  the  divlHionii  estabUslied 
\hj  tbe  Turks  in  our  account  of  tlic  provinces  which  com- 
jiose  the  Ottoman  cmpire»  such  divisions  are  artificial  and 
for  that  reason  ill  adapted  for  a  geographical  work.  Mol- 
davia»  Wallachia^  Servia  and  Bosnia  are  each  of  them  se- 
parate states^  and  at  the  same  time  political  and  natural 
divisions;  Bulgaria  is  also  a  natural  and  ethnographical 
division,  but  not  a  political  one,  Thrace  Proper  corres- 
ponds  with  Romania  as  tt  is  marked  on  the  maps,  but  in 
tho  present  tlay  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other  forms  a  politi- 
cal or  ethnographical  region  ;  they  shall  however  be  consi- 
dered distinct  countries  in  their  relation  to  physical  geogra- 
phy, the  same  may  be  said  of  Macedonia,  Albania  and 
Greece;  tho  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  statistics. 

Tho  celebrated  town  of  Constantine  is  the  capital  of  the 
empire;  it  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  geography  that 
.it  was  first  a  Thracian  village  known  by  the  name  of  Ly- 
'gas,  then  the  Greek  settlement  of  Byzantium,  and  after- 
wards the  new  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  under  tha 
^pompous  title  of  JVea  Ramaf  but  custom  or  servility  has 
fiubstituteil  that  o(  Konstaniinou- Polls f  which  it  still  retains. 
The  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  they  repair  to 
▼OL.  ru  19 
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MQOK    Constant iBople,  say  in  vulgar  Greek  that  tliey  arc  going  es 
XGViif*  tun  bolin  or  tn  the  town  ;*  the  Torkish  troops  have  given  it 
■  the  name  of  Estambool,  but  the  more  polislunl  or  less  bar- 
baroii»  tnbabitants  call   it  fre(|urnlly  Kunsltiritinm.     It  ia 
denoiBinatccl  in  the  Russian  annals  Ziiregomd  or  the  rtiyal 
city,  and  the  BiilgarianB  and  Wallacliians  term  it  at  prct^ent 
Zaregrad,      The  [slandic   nations  and    the    Srandinavian 
tribes  liave  named  it  since  tiie  trntli  century  Myklai^ard  op 
the  great  town,  and  it  bas  been  distingnisbed  by  tbc  vencra* 
bie  tille  of  Islani-Bol,  a  half  Turki-sli  and  lialf  Greek  term, 
which  signifies  tlie  city  of  the   faitfi.     ConstanlinopU^   is 
buift  on  a  triangular  promontory  and  divided  by  seven  bills 
Fort,  which  are  washed  on  tfie  south  by  the  sea  of  Marmnra,  and 

^  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  small  gulf  or  tlie  ancient  Golden 

^  Horn,  that  forms  a  safe  anchorage  for  twelve  hundred  ships, 

Cireumfc-  The  walls  round  the  town  are  in  the  same  position  as  tbo.se 
fence.  wbicli  the  consul  Cyrus  Constantinns  built  by  command  of 
Tbcodosius  tite  Second.  Chakondglas  supposes  their  cir- 
cumference to  be  lU  stadia,  Gylliu^  about  thirteen  Italian 
milesy  but  according  to  the  best  modern  plans  of  Constantl- 
nople^  it  is  not  less  than  19,700  yards,!  The  ancient  By- 
zantium was  forty  stadia  in  circumference,  it  extended 
towards  the  interior  to  Besestan  or  the  great  market;  the 
same  town  when  improved  by  Constantino  the  Great  was 
as  large  as  it  is  at  present ;  it  has  now  twenty-ciglit  gates, 
fourteen  on  the  side  of  the  port,  seven  towards  tlie  land,  and 
as  many  on  the  Fropontis4 
aUuitJoEi,  ^'^^^  ^'^^^  round  tbe  town  has  been  much  admired,  its 
elevated  position,  the  great  number  of  trees,  houses  and 
minarets,  the  majestic  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  spa- 
cious harbour  surrounded  by  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  Fera 

^  Scott  and  Maittmire*    The  Dorian  was  tpoketi  bjr  the  Bj^aoiines, 

t  Pel.  Gill,  Tnpograph,  CotistanU  L  iv.  Haiim«r|  CoasUDiinopoIii  imd  d«c 

Bosphorcf,  Vieiinii  1621, 

%  Ducan^c  inys  thai  there  are  thirtjr-three  gates,  bul  he  counts  some  of  them 

twicei  hft  detnlli  are  inAccurate.    M»L«  CbeTsHer  on  ihe  other  hand  lakei  no 

notice  of  Mveral  ntw  gatei.    Hammer,  f.  p.  100, 
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and  St  Dimttri,  the  largo  city  of  Scutari  In  front,  the  booh, 
verdant  bills  behind  it,  tlie  Propontis  and  its  picturesque  xcvi 
islands^  Mount  Olympus  on  the  back  ground,  its  snowy  - 
summits  and  the  fruitful  fields  of  Asia  and  Europe  on  every 
side  present  a  succession  of  the  finest  landscapes*  The 
[Stranger  observes  not  without  emotion  th©  natural  beau- 
tics  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  admires  the  excellent 
position  of  a  city  that  may  be  so  quickly  supplied  with 
[provisions  and  so  easily  defended  in  the  event  of  a 
siege  ;  from  its  safe  and  commodious  harbour*  it  seems 
destined  by  nature  to  reign  over  two  seas  and  two  conti- 
nents»  but  the  first  impression  Is  soon  effaced  hy  examin* 
ing  the  interior.  Constantinople  is  ill  built,  the  streets  arc 
narrow  and  no  part  of  them  is  well  paved  ,*  its  irregular 
rand  pitiful  houses  are  like  Turkish  barracks  or  clay  and 
ll^'ooden  cottages  ;  conflagrations  are  of  ordinary  occur- 
ence and  the  plague  breaks  out  every  year.  The  moral 
Ifcelings  of  the  stranger  arc  outraged,  the  haughty  and  so- 
lemn air  of  the  Mussulman  is  contrasted  with  the  humble, 
timid  and  lowly  mien  of  the  Jew  ;  a  foreigner,  before  he  is 
aware  of  the  dilTcrcnce  in  the  dress,  may  discover  from  a 
man^s  appearance  whctticr  he  is  a  Mussulman  or  a  raja* 
The  Fanar,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  town,  is  inhabited  Fanar. 
by  the  wretched  descendants  of  the  Byzantine  families  ; 
these  degraded  men  crouch  under  the  Mussulman*s  sword, 
assume  the  titles  of  pi'inces  and  cheapen  the  temporary 
sovereignties  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ;  faithful  reprc* 
ficntatives  of  the  Low-Empire,  submissive  to  every  power, 
to  amass  wealth  is  the  sole  business  of  their  lives,  by  honest 
or  dishonest  means  h  to  Ihiin  equally  indifferent.* 

The  seraglio  or  the  principal  palace  has  been  consider- Seraglio, 
ed  a  great  ornament  to  the  town,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  view  from  the  side  near  (he  Bospliorus  is  romantic, 
but  the  building  is  a  confused  mass  of  prisons,  barracks 
and  gardens  ;  it  forms  a  separate  city,  the  seat  of  Asiatic 
debauchery  and  African  slavery,  honour,  generosity,  com- 


*  Zillonj,  lei  F ana r tote i,  (Parii  1834.) 
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1MH>«    pasBlon^  the  beet  feelings  of  our  iiaturo  are  banished  from  Its 

One  venerable  monument  of  antiqnilj»  tho  cliurch  dedi- 
cated to  divine  wisdom  by  the  emperor  Justinian  in  tUo 
sixth  century,  now  vulgarly  called  Saint  S^pbia,  has  fortu- 
nately been  spared;  but  it  ]s»  certain  that  it  mu^t  have 
been  demolished  bad  it  not  been  converted  into  a  mosque  ; 
its  effect  is  imposing  althoygfi  the  style  of  architecture  is 
much  inferior  to  that  which  dietjngulshes  tho  classical 
epoch*  Tho  ancient  Uippodrome  is  now  a  public  walk, 
the  Cyclobion  or  the  modern  castle  of  the  seven  towers 
is  but  a  weak  citadel  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  tlie 
flowers  a*  war  with  the  Porte  are  confined.  The  most  re- 
markable mosques  are  those  of  the  Sultan  Achmet  and 
tho  Sultana  Valide,  and  another  called  tho  Sollmami ; 
such  are  the  principal  edifices,  they  are  seen  to  tho  great- 
est advantage  when  the  whole  town  is  illumined,  they 
might  add  perhaps  to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  but  when 
examined  singly  they  appear  without  majesty  and  without 
grace.  We  are  apt  from  their  frail  and  clumsy  appear- 
ancoj  to  connect  ttiem  with  tho  works  of  men  iti  the  pasto- 
ral state. 

Balloway  supposes  that  there  are  88,185  bouses  and 
400,000  inhabitants  in  Constantinople,  Eton  diminishes 
the  last  number  to  £30|OOO,  Kinsbergen  increases  It  to 
600,000,  but  includes  the  population  of  Galata  and  Pera, 
Adreossy  concludes  from  the  consumption  of  bread,  that 
the  number  of  souls  amounts  to  597f700 1  it  is  obvious, 
however,  that  these  calculations  aro  founded  on  uncertain 
or  imperfect  data.  It  is  said  that  there  are  1^0  jmblic 
baths  in  the  town,  600  mosques,  5 1 8  i¥cf/ressed  or  schools 
and  35  Kaihtb'chans  or  public  libraries.  The  above 
statements  arc  taken  from  the  work  of  a  learned  orientalist, 
but  it  appears  from  his  own  researches  that  they  cannot  bo 
considered  accurate*! 

*  MtUin^,  Vuai  dt  Codttftni^nuple.     Chateaubnand  ltin«r&ir€. 
t  H«nimer,  paiiiio. 
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It  18  stated  that  before  the  last  war  the  value  of  the  wool    book 
lannually    exported    to    Marscilled    from    Constantinople  ^cviii* 
amounted   in   some  jears   to  £.62,500,  and   in   others 


to' 


commerce. 


£.84,000.  It  was  brougfit  to  the  Porte  from  the  Bospho- ' 
rus,  the  Propontisj  the  Hellespont,  Anatolia,  Romelia,  B^jI- 
garia,  Bessarabia  and  the  sontherii  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea* 
The  merchants  of  Constantinople  sent  every  year  to  tho 
same  place  600  bales  of  cotton,  6000  buffalo  skins  and  about 
two  or  three  thousand  hides  of  oxen.  England  is  at  pre- 
sent the  great  mart  for  these  artioles,  some  of  them,  but  tlte 
number  is  inconsiderable,  are  exported  to  Austria.  Tho 
silk  used  in  the  manufactories  of  Constantinople  and  Scio 
is  sent  from  Bulgaria  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Adriano- 
plc ;  a  smali  quantity  is  Emportqd  by  the  French ;  the  other 
exports  are  wax,  box-wood,  copper  from  Asia  Minor,  orpi- 
ment,  dcers  liorns,  fur,  hair,  gall-nuts  and  corn.  Tho 
Turks  Import  sugar  from  Egypt  and  prefer  it  to  that  from 
tlic  West  Indies.* 

Pera  and  Galata,  two  large  suburbs,  arc  situated  beyond  Pcm,  ga. 
tbe  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  is  about  6000  yards  ^''^** 
in  length,  and  from  500  to  500  in  breadth.  Pera  is  built 
on  a  height ;  it  is  tho  rp-sidence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  tbe  Europeans  who  are  not  permitted  to  remain  at  Con- 
stantinople; the  great  wareliouses  and  granaries  are  situat- 
ed at  Galata,  which  is  near  tho  port  and  the  custom-house; 
it  is  surrounded  with  ditches  and  walls  flanked  with  bas- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  these  suburbs  consit^t  chiefly  of 
foreigners  from  all  nations,*  tlieir  number  is  so  great  that 
Pera  and  Galata  have  been  compared  to  the  tower  of  Babel; 
the  languages  spoken  are  the  Turkish,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Armenian,  Arabian,  Persian,  Russian,  Walltchian,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  and  Hungarian*  Tlie  degenerate 
Greeks  surpass  all  the  strangers  in  espionage  and  political 
intrigue. 

A  great  many  villages  almost  concealed  by  lofty  trees  Neighbouf- 
are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Dosphorus  ;  it  is  there  J"^/""""* 


•  Oliver,  Voyngft  Jam  I'Empirt,  4to,  p,  19,  193,  19^),  198,  Ac 
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ooK  that  Bechick'Taich  or  the  iuniiiier  palace  of  tho  Sultan  19 
Till,  situated;  Belgrade  appeara  at  a  distance  behind  it,  and  is 
inhabited  in  one  season  of  the  year  by  the  most  wealthy 
Christian  faniilies  in  Tera  and  Giilata;  it  is  sheltered  frooi 
excessive  lieat,  t!re  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  an  extensive 
plantation  of  fruit  trees,  verdant  meadows  and  limpid 
streams  adorn  the  immediate  vicinity;  the  town  is  not  ex- 
posed to  tho  plague  or  the  frequent  fires  that  happen  in  tho 
capital;  if  the  country  were  under  a  better  government, 
almost  every  part  of  it  might  he  as  delightful  as  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Belgrade*  The  suburb  of  Agoub  lies  beyond 
two  fiortions  of  Constantinople  allotted  to  the  Greeks  and 
the  Jews,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Fresh  Water 
walk,  one  of  the  finest  near  tire  city  ;  the  harbour  there  ia 
com|)arattvely  narrow,  and  the  gulf  la  not  unlike  a  large 
river, 
Adritnopie.     It  is  unnecessary  to  give  so  full  an  account  of  the  other 

»Thracian  towns.  T!»e  numerous  minarets  of  Adrianoplc  or 
Edrinehf  the  second  city  of  tlie  empire,  rise  above  groves  of 
cypress  and  gardens  of  roses  ;  the  Hebrus  increased  by 
many  tributaiy  streams  descends  from  the  central  ridge, 
turns  southwards  and  flows  past  the  town,  of  which  the 
p6pulation  is  not  less  than  100,000  souls,  '*The  Maritza» 
such  is  the  modern  name  of  the  river,  watet^s  a  sandy  soil ; 
the  Arda  runs  westwards  through  a  rocky  countryt  and  tho 
Tundscha  ttirough  light  but  not  unfruitful  lands,  all  these 
rivers  overflow  their  banks  in  winter,***  This  is  all  the 
information  wo  have  derived  from  the  most  celebrated 
Turkish  writer,  information  which  may  convince  us  of  the 
darkness  that  envelops  tfje  modern  geography  of  Thrace; 
hut  ihixt  country  is  lich  in  vineyards,  corn,  and  wood,  the 
ancients  extolled  its  mountains  more  than  any  on  the  earth  ;f 
at  present  there  arc  not  more  than  five  or  six  public  roads 
in  tfie  wfiole  rt^gion. 
''f'^R^'^***  1'he  tow  ns  oti  the  road  wliich  extends  towards  Sophia 
nia.       "   or  the  nortli-west  arc  Filibc  or  Fhilippopolis  and  Tartar- 

♦  Hftcftj  Khalfni  Homelin,  irnikflntf d  by  Hammtt* 

1  Luciftu,  Dm  p.  **  Ri£ori  r«rtillf,"  nyt  PIiii¥,  XVIL  4. 
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Bazardgikf  the  first,  according  to  Falmai  is  a  flourisliing    book 
and  commercial  city  with  a  poptilaUun  of  30,000  souls,  its  3tcviii. 

|trado  consists  in  woollen  goods  ;  tbc  second  is  peopled  by 
10,000    individuals;    both    tiicse    towns   are    built    in    a 
large  and  very  fertile  valley,  the  6elds  and  orchards  are 
walercd    by   tlic   numerous  feeders  of   the    Hebrus ;    the  Paste*. 
pas.s  which  Aoimiauus   Marcellinus    calls    Succi    and   the 

[Turks  Sulu-Ocrbeiid,  is  situated  at  the  junction  uf  Mount 
Rliodope  and  Ilemus,  it  se|iaratcs  Thrace  finm  Bulga- 
ria. I'Jjo  descent  towards  the  plains  of  Felibe  is  much 
steeper  than  on  tlie  side  of  Sophia,  tlie  ruins  of  a  gate 
which    Trajan    tTected,    are    still    to    be    seen    in    that 

'part  of  the  country  j*  another  pass,  or  the  JCis-Derbend, 
leads  by  the  south-west  to  Bamakow  in  Up|jer  Macc- 
dunia,  a  place  famous  for  its  iron  mines.     Such  are  tUe 

threat  military  and  central  positions  which  command  Kuro- 

ipean  Turkey  ;  the  liase  of  tlic  mountains  is  marked  by  many 

[thermal  springs  of  a  very  higli  temperature. 

Several  paths  extend  to  the  norUi  from  Adrianople  and 
cross  Mount  Uemus,  which  on  that  sido  is  not  very  lofty  $ 
tliese  roads  are  surrounded  by  rocks  or  verdant  and  slop- 
ing plains,  snow  has  never  been  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
journey  by  the  modern  travellers  who  repair  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Schumla,  and  the  defiles  are  fortified  by  natural 
Trails*     The  pass   of  Bemir-ICapu   or  the   Iron  Gate  and 

I  the  one  between   Kaisanlik  and   Lqfdclm  sli^^  situated  be- 

|twcen   high    mountains;    Zagora^   a   country   wholly  un-2agom. 

I  known  to  tite  moderns,  is  encompassed  by  these  branches  I 

of  the  Hemus,   it  has  been   peopled  since  the  ninth  cen- 

,  tury  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  a  Roman  road  passed  through 

i  it  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountains,     ThePauUanif 
descendants  of  the  raulianistes,  a  Buigarian  and  catholic'''*" 
people,  reside  probably  in  tlie  vallies  of  Zangora,t  and  it 

•  Araniiao.  MarceU,  XXL  10.      DrieKb,   Voyage  a  Coiistaniiiiople,    Auo- 
Iber  paff  on  the  nonh  ii  koown  by  ihe  namv  of  CapouU-Dcrbend,  It  biaocliei 
^/i«m  Sulu-Derbendi. 

t  Del'itle't  Attftt. 


BOOK     Is  nf)t  a  liHlc  rematkablc  that  no  IravelJer  of  tli«  piTficnt 

xcvirr,  jjiy  j,jj^  visited  a  roiintry  bo  interesting  on  flccount  of  its 

^  ancient  monuments  and  lihtortcal  asf^ociatioof*.     Tim  towns 

to  the  north  of  Adrianople  are  Tchirmetif  Hie  residence  ot 

a  Sand'jakf  and  Eski-Sagraf  which  contains  10,000  aouls ; 

the  fields  of  Seimnia  arc  covered  wild  hentlock, 

Henius    becomes    lower    towamts    the    nortli-west    and 
forms  the  range  of  Strandschca  or  a  continuation  of  cal- 
careous heights,  whicli  separates  the  inland  ridge  of  Thrace 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.     Kirk-KUmif  a  consi- 
derable town,  partly   peopled  by   a  colony  of  Jews  whtt 
speak  bad  German  and  supply  the  market  of  Constanti- 
nople with  butter  and  cliecse,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains    next    the    interior^*    and    the    Turkish    geo- 
"Stibierrn-    gi'apher  placcs  Indcliignis  on  the  liills  of  the  Strandschca, 
iienn  rowo,  ^^j,l^li   extend  10    thc   direction   of  Constantinople;   it  is 
^V  inhabited    by    TrogloiUjteSt   its    numerous   dwellings    aro 

H  cut  in  solid  rocks»  stories  are  formed  in  the  same  man- 

H  nert  and  many  apartments  that   communicate    with    each 

other  ;  few^  such  places  exist  in  thc  worldi  it  is  moro 
remarkable  than  thnsc  of  the  same  description  in  Sicily^ 
but  the  travellers  who  pass  by  the  neighbourhood  sel- 
dom go  out  of  their  way  to  visit  it-f  Thc  eastern  sides  of 
the  Strandschea  mountains  rise  above  the  inliospitnblo 
shores  of  the  Euxine  or  Midi  ah,  many  intricate  caverns 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ancient  Salmydessus^  but  the 
coast  is  destitute  of  Jiarbourst  and  the  mariner  cannot 
fiud  a  safe  ant  horn gc  before  he  reaches  the  gulf  of  Bour- 
ga«,  wliich  runs  into  thc  interior  between  llcmus  and 
Strandschea,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  small 
ports. 

Some  branches  extend  from  thc  last  chain  towards  tho 
Thracian  Chersoncsus  and  unite  with  a  lofty  group,  thc 
ancient  Ganos  or  the  modern  Tekiri-Dag.  The  Uchrus 
changes  in  that  higli  country  Its  first  direction  towards  thc 


Bajr  of 


Dag, 


*  Sltirmer,  Eff]uiise?,  p,  2Cn,  t  fladgt-Khiilfii,  Eomella. 
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Propoiitis  aod  ih  inrrcased    bj  many   tributary   streams,    booi 
among  olhcrs  tire  Erigine,  wliiclu  like  the  Teara  admired   xcviii, 
by  Dariu.s«  retains  its  old  Tliracian  name.  - 

Sclivria  and  Rodosti  are  two  flouriiiliing  Greek  cities  on  Snuihem 
tlic  coast  of  tlie  Prn[)f>rjtis  under  tl»c  government  of  tlic  *^'**"'' 
Captain  Paclia;  Gallipfjli,  a  town  of  17,000  inhabitants,  ia 
situated  on  llie  strait*  wbich  is  but  feebly  guarded  by  the 
castles  on  the  Bardanelles ;  a  more  convenient  entrance 
might  be  made  into  the  Propontis,  If  a  canal  were  cut  across 
the  Isthmus  from  the  gulf  of  Saros,  The  small  town  of 
Enos  stands  near  the  month  of  the  Hcbrus,  Bemotica,  the 
refiidence  of  the  heroic  exile  from  Puhawa  has  been  built 
above  it  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  uf  the  same  river* 
The  rugged  pass  along  the  ancient  Mount  Ismarus,  vhirh 
extends  from  llhotlope  and  is  called  G^irkhine  by  a  modern 
traveller,  lies  to  the  west  uf  the  Uebrus.*  lenidscher  is 
situated  near  the  marshes  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Nestus 

lOr  Karasou;  beyond  it  are  the  ruins  of  Abdon  and  the  fa- 
mous pass  of  KavalaQr  the  ancient  Slcena  Sapaeorum,  which 
was  fortified  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  short  time  before  the 
battle  that  put  an  end  to  Roman  liberty.  Our  imperfect 
account  of  Thrace  ends  with  these  memorable  plares,  near 
which  the  ricii  gold  mines  on  Mount  Pangseus  excited  in 
past  ages  tftc  avidity  of  the  Thasians  and  Macedonians. 
The  vast  territory  between  Kavala,  Philippopuli,  Adriano- 
ple  and  £nosy  ail  the  land  watered  by  the  Nestus,  all  the 
poetic  vallies  of  Rhodope  form  at  present  a  /erm  incognita 
inhabited  probably  by  Bulgarian,  Albanian  and  Thracian 

'  tribes. 

Macedonia  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  north-caatt  Mactrfonii 
the  south,  the  west  and  south-west;  it  extends  on  the  south* 

'  east  between  the  gulfs  of  Salonica  and  Contessu,  and  forms 
a  peninsula  bounded  by  three  promontories  of  which  Athos 

•  Paul  Lucat,  Voyage,  t,  1,  p.  25,  47. 

t  Carte  de  M.  Riedl.  The  words  Strymon,  Struma,  Strumien,  ure  perhnpa 
pneric  termi  in  the  Stavonk  and  Gothic  languages,  ayd,  tiktt  the  modern  word 
Kara-foiif  bav«  been  applied  to  manj  Tiveri.  Some  Infofmation  may  be  ob* 
taioad  on  the  iubjtct  from  the  tra?f  !•  of  Coyitntri. 


134  AVAOFS. 

BOOK    19  tlie  largest     It  is  cUvicIed  by  its  moitntains  into  mmj 

xcviii*  stopiiig  valllcs*  and  intersected  by  numerous  passes;  t^p 

^^^""^  natives   say  tJiat   the  traveller  may  sec  in  their  country 

many  lofty  cataracts  and  the  ruins  of  many  ancient  templea. 

Mountiint,     The  range  to  the  east  of  the  Strymon  has  not  as  yet  been 

(designated  by  the  moderns;  Mannert  considers  it  the  Orbe* 
lus  of  the  ancienta  or  at  least  the  highest  part  of  that  cbainy 
in  which  a  late  writer  places  the  Arapnitza  mountains*^ 
The  continuation  of  lofty  heights  on  the  north  is  sometimes 
called  Argcntaro,  that  term,  according  to  Browoi  has  been 
applied  to  it  from  the  lustre  of  its  white  mica  rocks,  and  has 
no  connexion  with  its  silver  mines;  it  might  be  urged  that 
tbeword  Argentaro^  which  is  of  vague  signification!  ^*3S 
first  for  want  of  a  better  mame  marked  in  the  maps  of  the 
17th  century;  the  silver  mines  were  in  all  probability  situ- 
ated on  the  DysoroSf  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Orbelus.  Mount  Scai^us  on  the  north-west  has  partly  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  under  the  Turkish  one  of  8c/uir- 
Tagf  but  it  is  dilticult  to  iind  any  term  either  ancient  or 
modern  for  the  western  chain  between  Macedonia  and  Al- 
bania ;  it  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  considered  a  high 
country  crowned  with  a  number  of  heights  and  some  de- 
tached motintains.  Ssodrus,  the  Bernus  of  the  ancients^ 
and  the  C  and  avian  mountains  are  separate  groups.  The 
word  Bernus  is  probably  connected  with  the  Tyrol i an 
Brenner,  and  without  doubt  the  Fyrennees,  a  name  which  a 
Byzantine  writer  applies  to  the  whole  chains  is  one  of  its 
derivatives4  The  Bora  of  Livy  and  Pouquevillo  appeara 
to  be  an  inland  brancli,  which  incltades  the  sloping  heigh ti 
between  middle  Macedonia  and  the  highest  ridge4 

All  the  mountainous  ranges  in  the  south  terminate  ia 
the  ancient  Pindus  or  the  modern  Mezzovo  between  EpU 
rus  and    Macedonia ;   Olympus,   a  separate  chain  on  the 

•  Minei  d*Oricnt»  t.  V,  p.  440. 

i  G«org.  Acrop.  c.  LXXXL 

t  Pouqu«¥i1li,  Vojagv,  1.  L  p.  515  (  (.  H.p,  3S5,  407,  419. 
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iHH  teen  styled  by  some  travellers  Lacha^  by  others    B<m)K 
\Olimhm;  Fermi^n  (Berniiua)  and  F>r^Aitt55iOM  {Bercelesius)  ^ccvm 
^r  Zero-livado  which  ineans  literally  a  barren  meadow  are 
lituated  in  the  iriterior  and  descend  on  tlie  west  towards 
Ihe  central  plain  ;   the  Kerkina  and  perhaps  the  Bertis- 
Ytun  of  the  ancients  extend  in  a  diflferent  direction  from  the 
^orth-east  to  the  souths  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
all  tliese  Incalitiesy  or  even  to  puint  out  the  course  of  the 
rivers.    The  Strymon,  which  issues  from  its  seven  lakes  Ri?ert, 
'^^n  mount  Scomtus  and  i^ceives  the  Karasou,    a    large 
feeder  from  the  w^est,  has  perplexed   many   geographers, 
that  river,  after  having  formed  the  lake  Kadakar  or  the 
[Ancient  Prasias,  discharges  itself  into  the  guET  of  Contcssa* 
The  Axfus  signilied  probably  in  the  ancient  Macedonian! 
the  river  of  wood^cutters^  but  its  name  w^as  changed  during 
the  Low  Empire  into  that  of  Bardartus  or  Yardar  which  is 
irury   likely  a  generic  word  in  tlie   ancient   Dardanian  i 
the   Axius  flows  from   Scardius  and  receives   the  Erig- 
iinon  or   V%$ini%a^    The  small  delta  formed  by  I  he  an- 
cient  Haliaemon  at  present  the  Indge-ICarasan  is  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  Vardar  ;  many  rivers  in  the 
interior  of  Macedonia  were  unknown  to  the  ancients  and 
are  still  unknown  to  the  moderns. 

The   mines   of    Karatova    in    the    same    province    areMiotf. 

still   werked  and  yield  copper  ore  mixed  with  silver  ;  the 

mountaina  of  Bupindscha  are  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 

year  with  snow,  the  iron  mines  on  them  are  inferior  in 

the  quality  of  the  metal »  and  not  so  rich  as  those  of  Yrana 

or  UWarina;  a  great  rjuantity  of  salt  is  taken  from  the  lake 

itoidschilerf  but  ail  these  articles  are  not  nearly  so  valuable 

l#s  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.     The  soil  of  Fryitful- 

Vftlacedonia  is  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  plains  in  Sicily^  ^oiu"* 

«nd  there  are  few  districts  in  the  world  so  fortilo  as  the 

coast  of  Athos  or  the  ancient   Clialctdis  ;   the  land    In 

the  valliea  of  Panomi  and  Cassandria,  when  grazed  by 

the  lightest  plough,  yields  a  more  abundant  harvest  than 

the  finest  fields  in  the  department  between  the  Euro  and 

Loire  or  the  granary  of  France,  if  the  wheat  in  its  green 


166  .  EITROPE* 

^  uoQM.    state  be  not  browsed  by  slieep  or  cut  with  tlio  scythe  it  per- 
pi^CTiir.  j^^^g  ^y  ^^^  mucb  luxuriance,* 

Z  T      The  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacca  is  found  to  be  more 

CoUon  tnd 

tobacco,     profitable  than    that   oi     corn    tftroiighout    tfie    norlli    of 
Greece,  on  that  account   new   land  19    daily   brought  in- 

(to  cultivation.  The  district  of  Seres  is  more  fruitful  in 
cotton  than  any  other,  the  value  of  that  article  in  Ma- 
cedonia alone  amounts  to  seven  millions  of  piasters  ;  two 
varieties  of  tobacco,  Uie  Alcoiiana  latifoUa  and  the  J^v- 
cotiana  rustica  are  produced  in  the  same  country^  the 
land  on  which  they  grow  ig  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  in  cultivation  ;  employment  is  thus  furnidicd  to 
20,000  families,  tlie  average  crop  of  tobacco  13  supposed 
to  be  about  a  hundred  thousand  bales^and  the  gross  reveniio 
derived  from  it  four  millions  of  piasters.  Macedonia  is 
also  famous  for  its  wines,  some  of  w  hich  are  equal  to  those 
of  Burgundy,  corn  and  diflferent  leguminous  plants  are 
profitably  cultivated  in  the  interior^  where  the  climate  has 
been  less  changed  than  in  the  maritime  country  by  th^ 
demolition  of  forests  and  other  artilicialmeansr  but  in  many 
enclosed  v allies  the  beat  is  oppressive  and  the  plants  are 
sometimes  destroyed. 
SaiomcA.  The  town  of  Salonica  id  situated  on  an  amphithcati^ 
ihBtouiH!  ftjrmed  by  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  in  the  centre  of 
Diffcicjit  the  country  j  its  popniation  amounts  to  70,000  in liab it- 
ants,  its  trade  in  extensive,  it  still  retains  umny  monu- 
ments of  its  ancient  splendour,  among  others  diOerent 
trium])1jal  arches,  one  wl&ich  is  still  nearly  entire^  was 
jerected  in  honor  .9/  the  emperor  Antonine,  the  church  of 
St*  Demetrius  and  several  others  are  now  converted  into 
tnos<|ues.  The  bay  is  not  shellered  against  every  wind, 
but  the  harbour  built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  may  saf9- 
ly  coT^tain  three  hundred  ships.  Tlie  town  is  supplied 
with  water  by  means  of  aqueducts  from  Mount  Hortasclu 
f«  It  is  disgraceful,**  says  lladgi-Khalfa,  *•  that  so  many 
Jews  are  allowed  to  remain  in  Salonica  ;  the  excitement 
thus  given  to  trade  is  apt  to  blind  true  believers;  the 
Jew^s/*  continues  the  same  writer,  "  employ  many  work? 

^  Ftlii  Beaujfiurj  Tabltiux,  kc,  t,  !. 
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men  in  their  different  manufactories^  support  a  number 
of  schools,  in  wfiich  there  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
masters  ;  the  caravans  that  travel  from  Salon ica  to  Sem1in» 
Vienna  and  Leipsic  are  loaded  wjt)i  cotton,  tobacco*  carpeta 
and  leather/' 

The  other  parts  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  are  insigni- 
ficant in  coniparison  with  Mount  Athos,  the  Hagion  Oros 
or  the  holy  mountain,  but  its  name  lian  been  corrupted 
into  Ayonouri  j  it  rises  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  pyra- 
p.oidf  on  its  sides  are  twenty-two  convents,  five  hundred 
chapels,  many  villages,  cells  and  grots  peopled  by  at  least 
four  thousand  monks  ;  the  hermits  live  in  caves,  their 
.number  does  not  exceed  twenty*  the  rest  are  mere  monks, 
ind  among  them  are  individuals  of  exQvy  nation.  They 
cultivate  olives  and  vints  or  work  during  their  leisure 
jiours  as  carpenters,  masons  and  weavers.  Tliese  roman- 
tic and  sequestered  shades,  in  former  ages  the  retreats  of 
philosophy,  are  now  the  haunts  of  superstition  ;  I'hilos- 
tratns  says  in  tits  life  of  Apolhinius*  that  many  Greek  phi- 
losopliers  used  to  retire  to  Mount  Athos  tfiat  they  might  be 
better  able  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  Tlie  monks 
Jiavo  several  farms  in  tlie  peninsula,  and  their  mendicant 
brethren  levy  a  considerable  tribute  in  the  neighbouring 
listrirts  ;  they  cmry  on  a  lucrative  trjide  at  Kaikis  or  the 
^largest  town  on  (he  mountain,  and  at  the  strong  harbour  of 
Alavara.  * 

Seres  is  one  of  the  towns  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
^^trymon  and  the  Pnntus,  its  populalion  is  not  less  than 
S0,000  souls,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  on  account  of 
|ts  unheaUhiness  repair  during  tlie  sumuier  to  the  neighr 
labouring  mountains.  Drama  is  famous  for  its  canvass, 
yiOttraint^a  or  Birumitza  for  its  medicinal  springs,  and 
^JCistendd  or  Gioustendil  for  its  warm  and  sulphureous 
\baths.  Many  valuable  monuments  might  be  discovered  in 
these  retired  spots  ;  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  St.  John 
guard  religiously  the  rem»ins  of  tlie  patriarch  Gennadius, 
but  they  threw  about  twenty  years  ago  five  hundred  Greek 
|ind  probably  ancient  manuscripts,  into  the  river ;  an  i^n- 
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BOOK    ctent  colossal  head  supports  at  present  a  modern  edifice  ia 
^^^"'  Drama.* 

Z        ]  The  town  of  Uskuh  which  stands  on  the  basin  of  tire 

the  iK.rih-   Upper  Vardar,     is    the   ancient    Scopia   that   signifies   a 
*"*'         place  commanding  a  distant  view  ;  in  the  time  of  the  Low 

I  empire  it  was  denominated  one  of  the  keys  of  Macedoniai 

and  Uadgi  Khalfa  informs  us  that  it  is  styled  in  an 
ancient  Greek  writing  the  yonng  bride  of  Greece,  the 
same  writer  adds,  ihat  the  great  clock  in  the  town  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues.  The  traveller 
who  descends  the  Axiiis,  leaves  on  the  left  the  Ttlley 
on  wliich  is  the  town  of  Istib  or  the  ancient  Stobi,  and 
observes  the  Koukia  Karasou  or  the  Erigon  on  the 
rlgfit ;  Eitolia  or  Monastir  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
district  near  the  last  river»  it  is  peopled  by  15,000  in- 
habitants, and  its  governor  possesses  the  title  of  Romeli- 
Valicy  j  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  Roinelia* 
but  the  place  is  not  as  M.  Pouqueville  supposes,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,!  it  is  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Captain  Pacha4  The  whole  country  is  well  wooded,  fertile 
in  corn  and  rich  in  pasturage. 
CentJTtii  M.  Fouquevitle  has  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  basin 

''"*'  of  the  Erigon,  (the  Osaphagus  of  Livy)  from  that  of  the 
EordrBus  or  Taiava^  wljich  have  been  frequently  confound- 
ed by  the  learned  and  laborious  Mannert,  who  has  thus  in 
his  attempt  to  coriTct,  added  to  the  number  of  D'AnTille*8 
errors,  and  shown  the  impossibility  of  illustrating  ancient 
geography  without  a  careful  examination  of  modern  maps. 
Palma  was  the  first  who  put  an  end  to  the  numerous  dis- 
pufisions  concerning  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Greece; 
he  marked  even  more  accurately  than  Pouqueville  the  two 
passes  that  confine  the  valley  of  the  Erigon.  As  we  descend 
the  numerous  lakes  on  the  plain  of  the  Eord^us,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  admirable  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa,  the  first 

*  N.  M anuftcripi  by  a  oative, 

t  Ft)iiqtJ«¥ill«,  Voyiigei^^t.  11.  p.  3a6»  307  ;  h  19t. 

%  Htdgi-Kbalfa,  Rum  Hi,  Ac.     Se«  the  Tranllation  of  Hartimar. 
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CApttal  of  Macedonia  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  its  monarchs, 
it  is  now  known  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  Vodina,  the  river 
divides  itself  into  four  branches  and  forms  several  romantic' 
cascades;  fiear  the  Imuses  simded  by  lofty  plane  trees  the 
water  assumes  a  silver  tinge  and  is  seen  afiir  off  according 
to  some  writers  even  at  Salonica.  Jenidnche  is  situated 
below  Edessa  near  the  ruins  of  Pell  a,  which  have  been  late- 
ly examined  by  Barbie  dn  Bocagc ;  feudal  estates  extend 
from  the  last  place  to  Stromzat  these  possessions  belong  to 
the  Ghavrini  the  only  family  in  Turkey  except  the  0th- 
lEians^  that  possesses  heritable  privileges  wliich  have  been 
solemnly  recognised.* 

Castoria  is  situated  near  the  winding  course  of  the  Hali- 
acnon  on  a  fine  lake,  which  is  large  in  winter,  but  its  wa- 
ters are  marshy  and  partially  drained  in  summer.  Scrvia 
is  built  on  a  public  road  that  crosses  Olympus  and  Kara 
Veria  or  the  ancient  Bersea  in  the  low  grounds^  many  of  its 
industrious  inhabitants  are  employed  in  working  an  exten- 
sive quarry  of  red  marble.  Niausta  or  as  the  natives  term 
it  Pompeiopolisy  a  town  in  the  midst  of  many  rivulets  has 
been  recently  destroyed ;  it  was  famed  for  its  wines. 

The  Ycuruks  or  the  KonarideSy  a  numerous  tribe  in  Ma- 
cedonia arc  descended  from  the  Turcomans  of  Konieh,  who 
were  removed  to  keep  in  subjection  a  tributary  poptilation 
scattered  in  mahaleU  or  villages,  they  still  enjoy  important 
prt?ileges.  These  inhabitants  in  the  mountains  of  Mace- 
donia weave  a  coarse  cloth,  which  is  used  fur  clothing  to 
the  poor  in  many  parts  of  Greece;  but  the  Bulgarian  and 
Albanian  tribes  lead  a  pastoral  life  in  the  high  districts ; 
the  description  which  Strabo  gives  of  the  Dardanians  may 
still  be  applied  to  the  people  on  the  Oulac  lakes  near  the 
•ources  of  the  Vardar,  and  the  Kastareses  are  a  tribe  made 
up  of  Servians  and  Wallacbians,  they  inhabit  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castoria. 

•  N.  MS.  by  B  imtive. 
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The  large  valley  of  the  Pcneus  if*  boimdeJ  by  well -known 
■  itif>uiitarns»  Olympus  Pituliis,  Oeta  and  Peliaii,  wliich  en- 
'  close  tlie  Th  CSS  all  an  ampliitlieidre.  Tlie  breed  of  horrtcH  in 
the  proviiire  is  nut  the  best  in  Greece,  but  it  ahuftir«Is  in  oil, 
wine,  cotton,  silk  and  wool;  Larissa,  nr  lenisckehref  tbe 
capital,  is  situ  sited  on  the  Peneus,  and  surrounded  by  a 
couTitpy  fruitful  in  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and  pomegra- 
nates;  the  same  distriit  prudnces  fine  figs,  excellent  melons, 
grapes,  almnnds,  olives  and  cotton  j  the  Turks  who  inbabit 
it,  are  more  barbarous  tban  tlie  rest  of  tlicir  countrymen  ; 
Larissa  owes  its  importance  and  comparatively  extensive 
commerce  to  its  leather,  tobacco  and  famous  red  dye;  its 
population  amounts  to  S5,000  souls*  The  Greeks  of  Am- 
belaika  in  the  vale  c»f  Tenipe,  those  of  Zagora  in  a  district 
of  ancient  Magne*^ia,  Iiave  a  long  time  escaped  Turkish  op- 
pression; the  best  kind  of  silk  is  produced  in  the  last  dia* 
trict,  and  tbc  man  u  factor  leg  in  tbc  town  furnish  occupation 
to  n»any  of  the  infiabitants.  Cotton  is  the  great  article  of 
commerce  at  TournavoSf  a  small  town  about  three  leagues 
to  the  north-west  of  Larissa,  but  it  is  the  celebrated  dye  or 
as  it  is  termed  in  different  countries,  the  red  of  the  Levant 
that  lenders  tl»c  mauufactui'es  of  Thessaly  more  valuat^le 
than  those  in  the  re^t  of  Greece ;  the  excellence  of  that  dye 
liHS  been  attributed  to  the  superior  finality  of  the  ahjxarif 
a  species  of  madder  wbicti  is  most  common  in  Anatolia  and 
Bcotia*  Tlie  passes  of  Agrafa  might  be  easily  defended, 
tliey  lead  to  Ktiirns  and  are  situated  near  Tricala  or  Tir- 
haiur  a  considerable  town;  the  Meteora,  or  high  places  are 
a  line  of  monasteries  on  steep  and  probably  basaltic  rockHf 
which  the  monks  ascend  by  means  of  ropes  and  basketSf 
tliese  heights  extend  to  the  mountainous  chain  of  Maina* 
The  inhabit  ants  of  Ffmrsala  have  not  forgotten  that  near 
their  town  an  eventful  battle  was  fought,  or  that  the  o^ 
pressed  world  was  avenged  when  the  Romans  turned  their 
arms  against  each  other. 

Volo,  or  the  gulph  of  the  same  namei  retains  but  little  of 
the  splendour  of  the  ancient  DemetriySi  the  naval  stalionj 
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whicht  together  with  Cliakis  and  Corinth*  was  auppoaeil  to     book 
cominaivd  GLrcecc;  ttio  bay  is  extendi ve«  but  the  anchorage  xcTiu. 
is  unsafetthe  harbour  in  the  town  of  Trikeriat  the  entrance 
of  the  gulfj  is  conimodioiifi  and  well  frequented.* 

The  ancient  Sperchtus  waters  the  valley  that  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity  was  called  Sellada;  the  modern  towns  of 
Patratcbick  and  Zeitoun  have  been  built  on  Jt. 

The  tr^^eller*  after  having  crossed  the  heights  of  Ther*  Owecf 
mopylie,  enters  into  Greece  Proper ;  the  climate  is  more  op-  ^°'**'' 
pressive,  water  is  scarcer*  but  the  soil  is  fruitful ;  oil  is  the 
most  valuable  production  in  the  southern  provinces^  and 
that  of  Attica  is  superior  to  every  other,  but  a  thick  hoar 
frost  rises  occasionally  from  the  Archipelago  and  is  destruc* 
tive  to  plants,  it  falls  in  the  form  of  dew  and  penetrates  into 
tJic  roots  and  sap,  the  leaves  become  yellow,  the  flowers  de- 
cay, or  if  they  ripcn»  the  fruit  is  of  little  use*  The  oil 
exported  annually  from  Attica  is  calculated  to  be  worth 
a00,000  piasters  ;  that  froin  the  Morca  about  400,000* 
Corinth  is  still  famed  for  its  raisins,  Arcadia  for  its  chei-'de, 
and  Mount  Hymcttus  for  its  honey.  The  soil  of  Attica  ia 
covered  with  aromatic  plants,  and  that  circumstance  ena- 
bles us  to  account  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey,  it  is 
sweeter  than  that  of  other  countries,  retains  its  aromatic 
fragrance,  and,  although  of  a  red  colour,  is  yierfectly  trans- 
parent. The  same  country  migiit  rival  Spain  in  the  fine- 
ness of  its  wool,  the  goat  thrives  on  its  hills,  the  uncultivat* 
cd  lands  arc  over-run  with  thyme,  serpillum  and  marjoram^ 
the  Albanian  shepljerds  lead  their  Oocks  in  summer  to  these 
pastures.  The  breed  of  goats  was  improved  in  the  time  of 
tiie  Byzantine  emperors  by  the  mixture  of  the  African  and 
Asiatic  race,  but  it  has  not  since  been  sufficiently  crossed  ; 
I  the  breed  of  sheep  in  Livadia  and  Arcadia  is  the  best,  that 
I  of  Attica  the  worst. 

The  view  from  Mount  Parnassus  is  extensive,  a  traveller  Mount 
[•aw  from  it  Olympus,  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Cyclades ; ^*^"**^*' 
Vkm  might  have  observed  beneath  htm  the  town  and  gulf  of 
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LepantOy  tlic  marslies  near  wliich  Missolonghi  and  Anato- 
iica  liave  become  the  residence  of  freemen,,  and  on  the  cast 
'  amidst  flowery  meads,  the  populous  town  of  Livadia  in  the 
province  of  tlie  same  name. 

We  pass  the  Helicon,  the  Kithairon  of  which  the  pre* 
sent  barbarous  names  aiT  unknown,  and  through  Theheg  or 
Thives,  and  arriic  at  Attica.  The  population  of  Athens  is 
not  greater  than  1£,000  soulst  but  its  ancievtt  monuments 
are  the  most  magnUicent  and  renowned  in  tlie  world.  The 
peristyle  of  tlie  Partlienoii,  the  temple  of  Tliescus,  the  Poodle 
or  lantern  of  DemosthcncB,  the  tower  of  the  winds*  Adj  lan's 
gate  and  a  wall  of  tlie  tlieatre  are  still  entire*  Strangers 
hasten  on  their  arrival  at  Athens  to  visit  the  Acropolis, 
that  rock  inaccessible  an  three  sides  rises  above  the  old  anil 
new  town*  It  was  there  that  Cecrops  and  Theseus  assem- 
bled the  inhabitants  of  Attica»and  Themistocles  surrounded 
it  with  walls  after  his  victory  at  Salamis;  on  the  same  rock 
is  built  the  temple  of  Minerva^  the  Parthenon,  a  monument 
of  the  genius  of  Pericles  and  the  art  of  Phidias.  It  was 
spoiled  by  the  Venetians,  the  work  of  destruction  has  been 
continued  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  both  disfigni^d  it  and 
used  tlie  materials  in  building  houses,  a  Corinthian  chapter 
is  sometimes  seen  in  tlie  side  of  a  cottage ;  the  frieze  was 
lately  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Lord  Elgin,  a  Scotsman* 

Corinth,  its  two  gulfs  and  rocky  isUimus,  which  m  many 
sovereigns  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  cut,  still  command 
the  entrance  into  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea,  which  has 
been  styled  by  the  Slavonic  tribes  who  penetrated  into  it 
during  tlie  Byzantine  empire,  the  maritime  country.  We 
observe  in  that  region  the  agreeable  town  of  Argos  and 
Napoli  de  Romania,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Gib- 
raltar of  Greece,  tiiree  liundred  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor 
in  its  harbour,  Napali  de  Malvoisia  and  its  great  inland 
bay,  the  populous  town  of  Midira  on  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
rotas,  the  present  Vasili-Potamo  or  rojal  river  and  Tripo- 
litza,  where  a  pacha  resided  with  impunity  near  the  ruins 
of  Mantinea.     The  towns  on  the  south-west  coast  are 
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Calamata  on   the  fruitful  plains  of  Messenia,   Navarino    »<>*>« 
which  still  retains  its  admirable  harbour^  Gasiouni  towards  ^tcviii* 
the  west  in  tfie  fertile  fields  of  Elis;  but  Patras,  a  place  of  ^ 
greater  tratle  than  any  of  tftem  contains  8,000  souls.     Mega-     ' 
SpileoHy  a  convent  partly  cut  in  a  rock,  the  gloomy  lake  of 
Stymphali  and  many  otiier  places  renowned  in  history  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  that  rich  peninBiila^  of  which  the 
produce  in  corn*  grapes,  figs,  wine,  oil,  cotton^  silk  and 
many  other  articles  amounts  to  fifteen  millions  of  piasters.* 
The  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion js  not  less  than  £50,000^  and   according  to  the  higliest 
not  more  than  400,000;  hut  as  the  Peloponnesus  has  now 
become  the  country  of  the  independent  Greeks,  and  many 
fitrangers  have  repaired   to  it,  its  population  is  probably 
equal  to  800,000.     While  we  write  Egyptian  armies  burn 
the  cities,  devastate  the  fields  and  massacre  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Morca;  other  barbarians  ravage  the  plains  of  Tempe 
and  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus;  the  towns  which  wo  have 
mentioned  arc  perhaps  at  present  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  Greeks  who  wander  among  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  Character 
glory,  have  at  last  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  ^'^t>drrfi 
yoke;  heroic  deeds  both  on  land  and  sea,  convinced  every  Greek*, 
one  tliat  they  had  awaked  from  their  long  lethargy  *  but  as 
in  ancient  times^  their  efforts  have  been  enfeebled  by  inter- 
na! discord,  the  modern  Greeks  have  unfortunately  inherit- 
ed the  ranity,  inconstancy  and  treachet^y  of  their  fatliers. 
Nature  has  not  denied  them  high  tntellectnal  endowments^ 
poets  and  orators  are  born  amongst  them,  but  their  natural 
[mbilities  are  not  improved  by  cultivation;  sarcasm  and 
raillery  supersede  argument,  and  in  their  deliberations,  a 
frivolous  expression,  a  single  word  or  gesture  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  unmindful  of  tlieir  most  important  interests. 
The  Moraite^  are  less  volatile  than  tlie  townsmen  of  Rome* 
lia  and  better  fitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  under 
a  good  government.    The  Athenians  have  not  lost  their 
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"       renson  more  energetic-     Their  appearance  is  nearly  the 

I  Bam 6  as  thai  of  their  ancestornt  the  ^omen  of  Athens  are 

still  distinguished  by  their  light  fignres,  the  oval  rorm  of 
the  face,  the  regular  contour,  the  straight  line  that  marks 
the  pfofilei  full  black  eyes^  high  forehead,  red  lipst  small 
hands  and  feet;  they  are  equally  graceful  in  the  mournful 
dance  of  Ariadne  and  in  the  rapid  mazes  of  the  Bomeika* 
The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  dress  is  in  some  degree  re- 
tained ,'  a  white  tunic  descends  from  the  neck^  a  mantle 
covers  the  arms  and  falls  over  the  shoulderst  a  handkerchief 
tied  loosely  round  the  head  does  not  conceal  their  jet-black 
hair ;  but  the  barbarous  empire  is  typified  in  a  clumsy 
and  itl'placed  girdle,  red  trowsers  and  a  heavy  Turkiib 
cloak, 
ClMifc  The  Greeks  arc  still  in  possession  of  their  church  and 

Cburch,  clergy,  hut  the  former  is  oppressed  and  the  dignities  which 
the  latter  enjoy  are  publicly  sold  hy  the  Turks*  The  secu- 
lar ecclesiastics  fill  the  offices  of  readers,  choristers^  dea- 
cons, priests  and  archpriestSf  but  they  cannot  obtain  higher 
preferment;  the  monks  may  become  bishops,  metropolitans, 
urchhishops  and  patriarchs.  Curates  and  priests  are  per* 
mitted  to  marry  before  their  ordination,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  espouse  a  widow  or  to  enter  into  second  nuptialsp 
many  Greek  clergy inen  have  lately  fallen  martyrs  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ;  it  might  be  fortunate  for  the  nation 
at  large,  if  the  clergy  wcro  at  the  head  oi  that  party  whose 
great  object  is  to  instruct  the  people. 

Tho  Greeks  keep  annually  five  fasts;  on  these  occa- 
sions they  may  eat  salt  or  dried  fish  seasoned  with  olive 
oil»  the  same  indulgence  is  granted  every  Friday*  and 
they  are  not  apt  to  abuse  it,  for  many  consider  rob- 
bery or  even  murder  a  less  heinous  crime  than  break* 
ing  an  hebdomadal  fast.  Some  of  the  Greeks  have 
entered    into  a   coalition   with  the  Roman    Pontiff,    but 
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Without  acceding  to  tlie  doctriite  of  clerical  celibacy  or    hook 
Igiving  u]»  the  rites  of  tlio  eastern  cLarcii  ;  tlie  union  lias  ^cviii. 
been  of  little  advantage  to  the  Pope  and  unfavourable  to  the  ' 

formation   of  an  in  dependent   and    national    cliaractcr  in  ^ 

Greece,  ■ 

Many  of  the  Laconian  peasants  are  settlrd  on  the  sides  Mamotei, 
of  Mnunt  Taygetus,  and  enjoy  that  freedom  which  was  so 
dear  to  the  Lacedemonians,  their  forefathers  ;  the  Mai- 
notes  are  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  employ  them  against  the  Turks* 
although  their  courage  is  little  removed  from  rashness, 
their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  different  pass- 
es and  advantageous  positions  enables  them  to  retain  their 
inde[ie»dence,  the  tribute  which  tho  Turks  receive  from 
rtbem  is  almost  nominal.  The  Matnotes  are  implacable  in 
ilietr  resentment,  their  country  is  often  desolated  by  civil 
broils,  and  their  cottages  frequently  stained  with  blood  \ 
peace  and  order  can  only  be  restored  by  the  aged,  who 
are  held  in  veneration  by  all  the  people  ;^  their  counsels 
are  received  like  the  ancient  oracles  ;  the  old  men  regulate 
in  their  synodes  the  public  expense,  and  determine  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  public  safety,  their  measures  are 
concerted  in  the  assemblies  of  the  captains,  and  laid  before 
a  bey  or  chief,  who  puts  them  in  execution.  The  council 
elects  its  chiefs,  who  arc  con0rmed  in  tlie  dignities  of  their 
office  by  the  Turkish  government  |  the  Mainotes  acknow- 
ledge at  present  the  doubtful  authority  of  the  Greek  Re- 
public The  people  who  have  resisted  so  long  tho  Otto> 
man  troops  are  not  numerous,  the  total  population  of  the 
country  does  not  exceed  60,000  souls,  and  the  number  of 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  is  less  than  15,000. 

The  produce  and  principal  articles  of  comtBerco  are  oil, 
rye,  honey,  wax,  gall-nuts,  cotton,  kermes,  undressed 
leather  and  wool.  Agriculture  has  been  of  late  years  im- 
pnived,  the  northern  districts  are  gradually  becoming  more 


*  Hevpict  for  old  tft  ii  a  mtut  cofDmon  to  thtm  with  their  ftaceitott. 
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BOOK  fruitful,  ami  some  of  the  harbours  into  which  the  large^^t 
xcviii*  vessels  can  enter,  are  likelj  ere  long  to  be  more  frequented, 
Z  The  Cacovouniotes  who  have  been  frequently  cimfound- 

CiCOTOU- 

tet.  ed  with  the  Mai  notes  are  settled  near  Cape  Ma.tajian,  and 
live  chiefly  by  piracy^  they  ai^e  tbe  most  barbarous  and  cruel 
of  tlie  Greeks  j*  the  Bainotes  in  the  interior  of  the  district 
live  by  plunder. 

Candinor  Candia  or  Crete  is  the  first  island  in  the  east  of  Greece 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  that  large  and  im- 
portant settlement  might  serve  to  fix  the  doubtful  limits 
between  tbe   Archipelago   and   tbe    Mediterranean.      The 

MounuiiiK  white  mountains  rise  on  the  west  of  Crete,  Strabo  tells 
us  that  tbey  extend  to  tlie  distance  of  300  stadia  or  11 
leagues,  and  aro  not  lower  than  the  higbest  summits  iit 
tbe  FeIoi>onnesus.f  Tbcsc  mountainst  it  is  said,  have  been 
called  white,  because  the  snow  remains  on  them  always^ 
but  it  is  only  on  tbe  vallies  exposed  to  the  tiortb  that  tho 
snow  never  melts4  Ida  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  the  circumference  of  its  base  is  not  less  tban  twenty- 
five  leagues,^  it  consists  of  a  group  of  hills  heaped  one 
above  another  in  a  pyramidical  form.  The  climate  of  tbe 
first  heights  is  temperate,  and  tbe  sides  are  covered  with 
lofty  forests  or  clad  with  verdant  pasturc8,||  the  wind 
murmurs  round  the  barren  summits  ami  in  some 
places  the  snow  remains  throughout  tho  year<51  '^^^  dis- 
tribution of  planta  is  rcoiarkahle,  one  part  is  covered  with 
forests   consisting   cliieQy   of  maple  trees   and   evergreen 

•  Cler^iutn  ii?ccl  lo  accom|iany  ihem  in  their  piratical  cxcuriioni,  who 
replied  10  iliosc  tUnt  ribjectetl  agnln^i  their  bcinc;  at  ihc  fumn  lime  iiiraics  nnd 
prie«l»^  that  Ihey  went  to  ble»s  the  ipuUs  nnrl  divitle  the  titliei. 

t  Strah.  L  X.  p.  327,  Sicberi  Vaya|f,  t.I.  p.  19l» 

J  Toyrneforf,  l.  I.  p.  28,  cdiu  1717»  in  4^  Tbcoph.  Ilifi,  Plant,  K  lil- 
e.  II  ;  I.  IV.  c.  1,  Pliti.,  1.  XVI.  c.  XXXIII.  Sarary,  Lettiea  sur  la  Grfecc,  U 
XXX  VI.  p.  324. 

I  Or  600  attkdia.  Sir&b.  I.  X.  p.  325* 

Q  5i«ber,  Voyag«,  t,  II.  p«  6h  Meyrtius,  Crt ta,  h  II,  c.  IIL  Belon,  Observat* 
I.I,  c.  XVI. 

t  Diod,  Sic,  1.  V.  p.  SBft.  «dil.  Wrssel.  1746.  Tounofort,  Vojagft,  U  U  p. 
53,  Stvitrjr,  Leftre*  tur  la  Gr^e,  p.  241. 
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onks  ;  the  arhuluSf  the  andramef  dstus  and  phylieria  grow  book 
on  the  sautliern  s»1es  ;  cedar,  pines  and  cypresses  Mdorn  ^cvnx 
the  eastern  plains  ;  the  part  towards  the  west  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular  and  forms  a  line  of  steep  rocks  wliich  it  is  im- 
possible to  scale.  Tliere  is  a  tiiird  chain  of  mountaiiis  on 
the  cast  of  the  island,  it  is  not  so  wcU  known  as  the 
others  ;  the  most  of  them  are  calcareous  or  cretaceous  ;  but 
the  mountain  of  Malava  near  the  gulf  of  Suda  is  com- 
posed of  schlstus  ;  granite  is  found  in  gieat  fjuantities 
above  its  base.  The  climate  of  Crete  and  all  the  islands  Climate* 
in  the  Archipelago  is  tempered  in  summer  by  the  wind 
wliich  the  natives  call  enbalf  it  blows  from  the  nortli  from 
eight  o^ciock  in  the  morning  till  evening.  The  rivers  on 
the  island  may  be  compared  to  mountain  torrents  ;  the 
north-east  coast  is  sinuous^  but  on  the  south  there  is  not 
a  harbour  or  road  where  vessels  can  anchor  in  safety.  The  Pfoduc- 
Tallies  or  sloping  plains  are  very  fertile,  the  greater  por- 
tion pf  the  land  is  not  cultivated^  but  it  might  produce 
Bu gar-cane,  excellent  wine  and  the  best  kinds  of  fruit ;  the 
exports  are  salt,  grain^  oil,  honey,  silk  and  wool ;  Crete 
abounds  in  wild  fowl  and  different  kinds  of  game. 

Olivier  informs  usthat  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Towurp 
Turks  and  two  or  three  tiiousand  Greeks  in  the  town  and 
Iiarbour  of  Candia  i  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  Ve- 
netians have  been  repaired^  the  houses  wiucli  the  same 
people  built,  are  now  fallen  into  decay. ^  Uhetymo  is  situ- 
ated on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Rhitymnffi,  its  population 

[does  not  exceed  five  or  six  thousand  souls,  and  llie  n limber 

[of  Greeks  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Turks.  Canea, 
i^hich  is  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall  and  a  broad  ditch, 

Ma  peopled  by  four  thotisand  Ttii'ks,  two  or  three  thousand 
Greeks  and  some  Jews  ;   these  three  towns  are  the  capi- 

.tals  of  three  pachulikg   into  which  the  island    is   divided. 

i  The  Turks  in  Crelo  li  ad  a  pastoral  life,  the  Abdiotes 
or  the  descendants  of  the  Saracens  possess  about  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  villages  on  the  south  of  Mount  Ida,  al- 


•  Dtivkri  Voyftgff,  t,  U  p,  33«. 
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BOOK  though  the  number  of  itidividuals  h  not  much  more  than 
XGViin  fjiyj.  thousand,  thej  are  independent  of  the  Turks  f  the 
"  Spachiotes  arc  sprung   from  tiie  ancient   inhabitants  and 

^^'^  '° "' retain  tlieir  freedomp  they  are  included  in  the  packntik  of 
Caudia^  they  elect  their  own  chiefs  and  occupy  the  high 
mountaiu^  wliich  extend  to  the  west  from  t!ie  pmvince  of 
Feltno  to  that  of  Amari ;  their  trade  is  carried  on  at  the 
small  port  of  Spacbia  their  capital,  some  of  them  are  ad- 
dicted to  piracy*  but  the  shepberdsi  fanners  and  artisans  are 
the  most  industrious  people  in  Crete* 
dadei^'  The  Arcbipclago  is  covered  with  islands,  a  thousand 
clear  channels  reflect  the  images  of  wliite  rocks,  verdant 
hills  and  sloping  vineyards  ;  the  whole  still  exhibits  the 
picture  that  Virgil  has  drawn,  but  if  Horace  were  now  ta 
personify  the  shij*  that  carried  \m  friend,  he  tnight  inform 
it  that  pirates  were  more  dangerous  than  winds  or  quick- 
sands. 

Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  contains  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants;  high  mountains  extend  across  it, 
their  base  is  composed  of  schistus  and  granite  ^  white  marble 
or  hard  limestone  rests  above  the  schistus,  and  from  these 
rocks  issue  a  great  many  springs  that  water  and  fertilize 
the  plains;^  the  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  wineSf 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches  and  figs,  cljeese 
which  is  exported  to  Constantinople,  cotton,  honey  and 
wax  ;  the  vintage  was  one  year  so  abundant  that  the 
people  were  obliged  to  pour  their  wines  into  tlie  cisterns  of 
the  Capuchins  ;f  the  iHlaud  has  no  harbour  nor  good  an- 
chorage. Amorgo  and  Stampalia  are  situated  on  the 
south-east  of  Naxos,  the  one  is  famed  for  its  vineyards,  tlt« 
other  fur  its  orcltards  ;  they  are  provided  with  safe  har- 
bours, and  the  rocks  on  both  of  them  are  covered  with  ce- 
dars and  mastich  trees.  Nan  phi  abounds  in  partridges, 
Santorini,  the  volcanoes  of  which  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  describe,  lies  to  the  west  of  it ;  the  ancient 

•  Tourijefort,  t.  I.  p.  213.     Oimer,  t.  L  p.  313. 
t  ViUoiioii,  J^IS.  Aniialet  del  Vojraf^B,  U.  p.  153, 
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THera  is  not  now  covered  with  ashes  and  pumice  stones;  book 
it  is  fertile  in  corn,  strong  wine  and  cotton  which  is  not  fts  ^cviii, 
in  tlic  other  islands  planted  every  year;  its  population  ~  ' 
amounts  to  10,000,  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 
Paros,  which  is  situated  further  towards  the  west*  is  peo- 
pled by  two  thousand  souls,  the  island  is  known  on  account 
of  its  marble,  its  arid  soil  is  fertilized  by  heavy  dews,  the 
harbour  is  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  Wc  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  caves  in  Antiparos  and  Policandro,  and 
the  extinguished  volcanoes  in  Milo,  the  last  island  is  un- 
healthy but  fruitful  in  maize,  cotton,  melons  anti  ctdoquln- 
teda;  its  port  is  commodious  and  protected  at  its  entrance 
by  basaltic  rocks.  The  subterranean  galleries  in  Milo  arc 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  labyrinth  ;*  a  fine  clay, 
C terra  dmoliiaj  is  almost  the  only  production  of  Kimoll  or 
Argentera, 

As  we  return  from  these  islands  towards  Attica,  wo  pass 
on  the  right  the  healthy  Siphante,  whose  inhabitants  culti- 
irate  their  fields  and  neglect  their  mines,  on  the  same  side 
is  Seripho  or  the  head  of  Medusa,  on  which  all  who  looked 
were  cliangcd  into  stone,  its  natural  productions  may  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  fable4  Therm i a  derives  its  name 
from  its  warm  springs,  and  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit; 
Zea,  although  diminished  by  earthquakes,  still  retains  its 
good  harbour;  it  was  on  that  island  that  the  Parian  mar- 
bles were  discovered,  and  a  Danish  traveller  has  lately 
collected  on  it  many  valuable  monument84 

Colour!  or,  as  it  is  always  called  in  history,  Salamis  is  uhndu  i^ 
situated  near  the  same  coasts  of  Greece :  Engiii  or  jEgina,  the  Gulf  of 
once  a  populous  island,  is  now  uninhabited  ;  Jl}-drc^  though  Hydra, 
nowise  famous  in  ancient  times,  has  become  the  residence  of 
an  industrious  and   free  people,  their  trading  vessels  sailed 
formerly  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  inhabit- 
ants artt  now  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks  against  Turk- 


•  D*Uffin»>  Nouv.  Aon,  i\ts  Voyageg,  t.  XX VII,  p.  145, 
t  Ttcitiit,  Annal.  IV.  c.  XXr.  Tourntfort,  I.  p.  179. 
X  Broodited,  Voynge  en  Grieo« 
VOL*  TI,  22 
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BOOK    ish  opiiression  ;  the  most  at  tkie  people  reside  in  the  town^ 

Mecviii.  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Greece;  the  total  population  is 

"not  much  more  tlian  40,000.     Bpezia  is  a  small  island  in 

the  neighboui'hoot)  of  Hydra. 

CotiLinua-       Micuni  lies  to  the  north  of  Na3£0B|  and  is  peopled  hy 

Cydftdes!  4000  mariners  an*I  pirates;  Syra» though  moist  and  cold,  is 

fertile  in  graioi  the  barren  heights  of  Uelos  rise  hetween 

the  two  last  islantis,  all  the  Greeks  once  repaired  thither  to 

i  celebrate  the  games  in  honour  of  i\.poHa;  it  is  now  uninha- 

bited and  over* run  with  rabhits.  Tenas^  one  of  the  most 
delightful  islands  in  the  Arcliipelaga  produces  eilkf  figs* 
oranges  and  wine,  hut  not  enough  of  corn  fpir  the  consump- 
tion pf  its  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  20,000.  Andros  on 
the  other  hand  although  very  fertile,  is  said  not  to  contain 
more  than  12,000;  it  is  well  watered  anil  its  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests. 
NpRroporite  The  Strait  of  Bocca  Silota,  in  which  the  Greek  fleet  wag 
or  gripo,  j^^^  ^^  ^^  return  from  Tioy,  separates  th«  Cyclades  from 
Negro  pen  te  or  Egripo,  the  ancient  Euboea,  an  island  that 
stilt  abounds  in  flocks,  corn  and  wine.  The  olive  thrives 
on  itf  its  thick  forests  supply  the  inhabitants  with  naval 
timber  and  surround  as  in  the  time  of  Chrjsostom,  roman- 
tic and  solitaiy  vallies;*  the  irregular  movements  in  the 
Euripus,  the  strait  that  separates  the  island  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  have  been  already  mentioned ;  a  bridge 
has  now  been  erected  from  Euboea  to  the  main  land,  Ne- 
gropontc  or  Egripo,  the  capital,  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece^ 
is  well  fortified  and  peopled  hj  16,000  souls- 
Spomdcf.  The  islands  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipehigo  are 
placed  at  greater  distances  from  one  another;  Scopelo  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  SLyros  is  well  known  on  ac- 
count  of  its  valuable  and  extensive  marble  quarries,  8k ia* 
thus  has  a  large  and  safe  anchorage,!  the  monks  of 
Athos  export  from  Sarakina  or  the  ancient  Peparethos 
the   rich   wine,    so   much   prized     by   the   ancients ^    the 

*  Dio  ChrysosX.  In  urat*  £ub«  t  Annftles  des  Voyages^  X.  p.  SIS. 

I  Villoifon^  AcDaliBdit  Vojagti^  II*  15T. 
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iiiliabitants  of  Tliasos  on  the  coast  of  Tliracc  work  in 
thcjr  qiiarricB  or  cultivate  their  vines  ;  Lcmnofi  or  Stali- 
mcnc  is  provided  with  a  good  Iiarbour,  and  its  population 
is  not  less  tlian  SOOO  souls;  travellers  have  observed  the 
remains  of  a  volcano  by  ivhichi  it  is  supposed,  a  pro- 
montory and  a  small  adjoitiing  island  were  destroyed. ^ 
Samodraki  or  the  ancient  Sa  moth  race  once  celebrated  for 
tt^  mysteries  is  now  peopled  by  villagersy  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  woods. 

Some  other  islands  are  situated  near  the  continent  of  Seven 
Greecct  they  were  lately  united  into  a  separate  state  un- inlands, 
dcr  the  protection  of  England  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Ionian  republic ;  tbey  have  been  for  a  long  time  freed 
fi*om  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  were  successively  possessed 
by  the  Venetians,  the  French  and  the  Russians.  These 
islands  are  refreslicd  by  gentle  zephyrs^  the  spring  is  of 
long  duration*  and  the  lieat  of  summer  is  not  excessivo  ; 
the  soil  is  for  ttie  mml  ]>art  rocky  and  arid,  but  wherever 

'  there  is  enough  of  earthy  it  is  covered  with  olive,  lemon, 
orange  and  fig  trees  that  display  throughout  the  year 
their  fruits,  flowers  and  foliage.  In  some  places  the  vin- 
tage is  gathered  four  times  in  the  year,  and  the  rose  ap- 
pears in  luxuriance  in  tlje  midst  of  winter- 

Cejrfu  is  the  most  important  of  these  islands,  a  range  of  Corfu, 
liitis  extends  across  it  from  north  to  south.  Ban  Stepbano 

i(»r  their  summit  is  not  higlrer  than  1400  feet  ;  the  island 
is  about  se%cnty  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  and 

>euotains  a  population  of  70,000  souls;  the  olive  ai'rives 
nt  greater  perfection  than  in  any  otlicr  part  of  Greece,  but 

llHe  oil  obtained  from  it  is  acrid*  Corfu  was  for  a  long 
tirae  considered  the  strong  hold  of  Italy  against  the  at- 
tacks nf  the  Mussulmans  ;  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
the  only  important  station  on  these  settlements,  is  regulaily 
fortified,  its  inhabitants  amount  to  16,000;  the  island  is  se- 
|inratcd  fmm  the  continent  of  JCpirus,  by  a  strait  not  broad- 


•  nuUnianni  Me^moire  sur  le  volcan  de  Ivcmtios*  Ann.  He*  Voyag«f,  VI ♦  160* 
Di»fu^«J  ((o  ta  MalU',  M#i>tuite  tai  Tile  ile  Chij^se,  ibid.  IX,  p.  51. 


Book  cp  than  two  mflest  and  on  one  part  of  it  there  ia  a  safe  and 
2GVIII.  convenient  hai'bourj  the  country  is  peopled  by  Greeks^ 
*  same  Italian  ramilies  reside  in  tlietown. 

fmxo.  The  small  island  ot  Paxo  lies  six  miles  to  the  sonth  of 

I  Corfu  ;  no  fresh  water  spring  has  been  discovered  on  it ; 

tlie  land  docs  not  yield  much  corn  or  pasture^  but  is  fruitful 
in  ail   and  wine,  it  is  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thousand 
Greeks. 
mTu\  Santa  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucadia,  is  about  thirty  miles 

long    and    sixteen   broad,    and    contains    a  population    of 

I  £2,000  Greeks  I  some  writers  maintain  that  it  was  former- 

ly united  to  the  continent  by  an  istlimus  which  was  cut 
by  the  Gorinthians;  it  is  at  present  joined  to  it  by  sand 
banks  and  a  series  of  wooden  bridges ;  Amaxichi  or  the 
principal  town  contains  about  6000  souls  ;  travellers  re- 
marked«  among  the  antiquities  of  the  island^  an  aqueduct 
with  three  hundred  and  seventy  arches  built  after  the 
Knman  manner,  it  rested  on  the  sand  banks  between  the 
island  and  the  continent,  and  communicated  at  its  extremity 
with  the  town  of  Amaxichi ;  it  has  been  lately  destroyed  by 
an  eartliquake. 
CrphBb^  Cephalonia,  altliougli  in  a  political  point  of  view  less 
*^*"  important  than  Corfu,  is  more  extensive  and  nearly  as  po- 

pulous ;  it  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains sixty  or  seventy  tliousand  individuals*  The  inhabit* 
ants  are  courageous^  slirewd  and  intelligent,  but  revenge- 
ful and  indilfcrent  about  the  means  by  which  their  ends  may 
be  accomplistied  ;  a  traveller  says  that  Cephalonia  has  pro- 
duced more  than  one  Ulysses. 

An  excellent  li arbour  is  situated  between  the  two  small 
towns  of  Argostoli  and  Luxuri,  it  has  sometimes  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty  trading  vessels;  the  country  is  hillyi 
but  fertile  in  grapes,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine  ;  the  summit  of  Mount  Aimos  rises  to  the  height  of 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
khAM.  Teach i  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Ithaca,  it  lies  near 

the  last  island   and  is  sometimes  called  little  Cephalo- 
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nta;  it  is  fifty  oiiks  tn  circutnferencey  Btadded  t^itb  villages,    book 
and  its  population  amounts  to  six  or  seven  thouaand  souls,  ^cvni. 

Zante,  the  largest  of  tljem  all  after  Corfu  and  Ceplialo-  ^ 
nia,  is  not  more  tlian  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  last;  ^^^^' 
it  is  twenty- four  miles  in  length  and  nineteen  in  breadth, 
and  inbahited  by  40,000  Greekst  whn  still  retain  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  their  neigb hours,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  illu*itrioiis  ancestors ;  much,  liowever,  has  been  said 
of  their  perfuly,  vindictive  disposition  and  great  corruption; 
Zante,  tlie  capita!,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Ionian  islands^ 
it  is  peopled  hy  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Jews  make  up 
a  twelfth  part  of  that  number*  DiJferent  parts  of  it  have 
been  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes^  its  productions  are 
Corintbian  raisins,  oil,  cotton  and  ^ine;  it  is  called  by  the 
Venetians  the  /or  di  Livante. 

Cerigo  or  the  ancient  Cythcra  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Cflrigo. 
Morea,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other 
islands;  it  belonged  at  one  time  to  tbo  Venetians,  at  pre- 
sent it  forms  a  part  of  the  new  republic ;  the  land  is  stony^ 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocks  which  surround  the  island, 
there  are  many  well-TJvatered  plains,  fertile  corn  fields  and 
rich  pastures ;  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  and  most  of 
them  lead  a  rural  life,  their  number  is  equal  to  nine  or  ten 
thousand.  Some  curious  and  rare  plants  are  enumerated  In 
tlie  flora  of  Cerigo* 

The  Ionian  republic   is  peopled  by  220,000  inhabitants,  Ionian 
its  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  d£, 1 00,000,  and  its  nationaP*^"^^'*^' 
militia  to  four  or  five  thousand  men.     Some  frigates  dis* 
play  the  British  flag  on  these  islands,  and  England  main* 
tains  on  them  £400  soldiers. 

The  English  government  expends  annually  £,50,000  in 
keeping  up  the  fortifications  and  in  paying  part  of  the 
military  establishment;  it  is  thus  enabled  to  command  the 
Adriatic  and  to  guard  the  Archipelago*  The  lonians  are 
divided  into  nohIes»  burgesses  and  agriculturists;  their 
political  institutions  are  of  an  aristocratic  character;  the 
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BOOK    Greek  religion  is  now  that- of  the  state,  but  the  clergy  who 

xcTin.  were  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  Venetians  are  not  at  present 

desirous  of  improvement;  Lord  Ghiildford  has  founded  a 

college  at  'Coriu,  were  his  example  imitated,  the  light  of 

knowledge  might  again  be  diffused  over  Greece. 


Turkey »      Wtsteni  Prorvinasm      Jllhanians  and  Proh- 
8lavmian8, 

The  Sail  mans  and  Amuraths  consider  tlie  Adriatic  Sea 
the  boundary  of  the  Turkish  i^m pi re>  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
docs  not  extend  to  its  natural  limit ;  the  progress  of  Ot-  - 
toman  usurpation  has  been  checked  by  the  epirited  resist- 
ance of  the  AlbaniauSt  Bosnians  and  Servians  ;  these  tliree 
nations  do  not  obey  implicitly  the  dictates  of  the  Porte  ; 
surrounded  by  tlespotic  states,  they  we  trec:^  or  at  all 
events  possess  many  important  privileges.  The  islands  and 
the  maritime  country  were  under  the  protection  of  Venice 
once  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  ;  Eagusa  and  Montenegro 
ba¥e  retained  their  independence  ;  the  possessions  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria  form  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Crescent*  The  Austrian  front ier,  commencing  at  Orsova^ 
extends  along  the  Danube  and  the  Save  across  the  Croa- 
tian mountains  and»  with  the  exception  of  two  interrop- 
tions,  encompasses  by  its  numerous  windings  the  whole  of 
I  Dalmatia,  Ragtisa  and  Cattaro;  the  lengtft  of  the  iiric  thus 
formed  is  230  leagues,  whilst  that  of  the  frontier  from 
Cattaro  across  Servia  is  not  more  tlian  ninety  ;  these  arti- 
ficial boandaries  stiall  bedisregardedi  they  are  insigniiicaiit 
in  comparison  of  those  established  by  nature. 

It  is  trtie  that  the  western  mountains  in  Turkey  are  not 
well  known  f  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  a  si- 
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BOOK  near  the  sources  of  the  DHnna  In  the  White  FlainSf  (Btelo- 
xcikm  poll,)  and  more  remarkahly  o?i  the  large  and  celebrated 
'  ^  .  plain  of  Kosovo  near  the  sourccis  of  the  Ihar,  and  not  far 
KosoTn,  f>'om  those  of  the  Vardar.  The  outlets  to  the  sea  corres- 
pond with  the  character  of  the  country;  a  river  which  falls 
after  a  course  of  fifty  miles,  into  a  gulf,  waters  the  almost 
maritime  valliea  of  Fopovo,  The  mountains  are  without 
doubt  similar  to  those  in  Carntola,  in  other  wordst  tliey 
form  a  calcareous  ridge  bounded  by  sloping  plains,  and  aro 
in  many  places  cut  by  caverns.  Bosnia  and  Scrvia  aro 
mountainous  regions,  but  the  hills  are  not  exclusively  cal- 
careous,- schistus  and  granite  are  occasionally  observed, 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers  proves  tliat  the  form  of  the  val- 
lies  is  dilferent,  ail  of  them  terminate  in  the  great  plain  of 
the  Danube.  Few  topographical  works  have  been  pubJisli- 
ed  concerning  these  countries,  the  information  in  the  few 
that  exist  is  very  scanty?  the  height  of  mountains  is  not 
mentioned,  the  geological  index  is  imperfect.  The  word 
Nissava-guraor  the  Slavonic  term  for  the  hciglits*  between 
the  Moraca  and  the  Drinna,  may  indicate  a  lower  level 
than  [that  of  Scardiis ;  but  almost  all  the  Bosnian  moun- 
tains have  derived  their  names  from  the  trees  which  grow 
ontliem;  and  as  the  Slavonian  terms  of  the  middle  ages 
have  been  mixed  with  ancient  lllyrian  or  Albanian,  it  is 
useless  to  analyze  them.  Mount  Balle  is  indeed,  as  its  Al- 
banian name  signifies,  the  head  of  a  small  group  in  Dalma- 
tia,  but  other  points  of  greater  importance  cannot  he  so 
easily  explained. 

Some  writers  insist  that  there  aro  basaltic  columns  on 
the  Stolacz  range,  others  maintain  the  contrary.  The 
mounts  Czemerno  are  situated  in  the  heart  or  middle  of 
Sorvia,i  and  are  marked  as  a  lofty  chain  in  the  map  of 
Bicld,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  tlwy  be  correctly  represented. 
We  may  expect  that  ere  long  the  geography  of  these  re- 
gions will  be  better  known. 

*  It  <ciirro»(>ondi  with  Iht  Mormvian  term  G«sefiktrgi3blr|^. 
t  Zertwra  in  A^lbmiam  tignifiei  ttie  heirt. 
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The  climate  may  be  more  easily  determtned  ;  the  coun*  »ooK ' 
tries  on  the  AdriatiCt  or  Albania  and  Dalmatia  are  subject  ^^ix. 
not  only  to  the  warm  temperature  of  Ital  v,  but  to  droughts  ~ 

and  sudden  and  violent  north  winds*  The  territory  in-  Tegotatiii 
eluded  withm  the  hasiii  of  the  Danube,  (Bosnia  and  Ser- 
via*)  resembles  Austria  and  Transylvania  as  to  climate, 
it  is  exposed  to  the  nortli  wind,  its  elevation  is  consider- 
able. The  cold  and  damp  weather  that  prevails  in  the 
high  districts  diirmg  four  months  in  the  year,  is  to  be  im- 
puted in  a  great  degree  to  the  position  of  the  mountains 
on  the  south  of  Trawnik,  and  on  the  east  of  Bosnia.  Tlie 
Albano-Dalmatian  flora  is  connected  with  the  Italian,  but 
the  Bosno-Scrviau  with  those  of  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  the  plants  have  only  been  carefully  ex* 
amined  iu  a  few  districts.  The  vine  thrives  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  the  olive  rises  from  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  first  heiglits  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania  *, 
two  low  regions  are  tlius  marked  by  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
the  high  country  between  them  ts  noted  for  its  fertile  fields, 
excellent  pasturage,  lofty  forests  and  mines  rich  in  gold  and 
Iran*  Buch  at  least  is  the  description  that  Strabo  gave 
when  he  advised  the  Romans  tu  cultivate  and  civilize  it  ;^ 
and  his  account  of  the  Illyrian  regions  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  has  hitherto  appeared* 

The  lower  Albania  or  the  ancient  Eplrus  lies  to  the  ^'^^''"  ^^ 
aoiith  of  the  fortieth  jiarallel  ;  we  shall  consider  it  on  that  Hptrui, 
account  as  a  distinct  region ;  its  climate  i^  colder  than  that 
of  Greece,  tlie  spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive  in  July  and 
August ;  in  these  niontlis  many  streams  and  rivers  are 
drainetl,  the  grass  and  plants  arc  withered.  The  vintage 
begins  in  Se|)tcmhcr,  and  the  heavy  rains  during  Decem- 
ber are  succeeded  in  January  by  some  days  of  frosty  wea- 
ther.f    The  oak  trees*  and  there  is  almost  every  kind  of 
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lliem,  arrive  at  great  perreolioii  j*  the  plane,  the  cypress 
and  maTinirerous  ash  appear  near  the  sea  coast  beside  tho 
laurel  and  the  lentisk  ;  hut  tho  forests  on  FLiidns  consist 
chiefly  of  cedars,  pitic,  larch  and  chesnut  trees.f  Many 
of  the  mountains  are  arid  and  sterile^  sucli  as  are  suffi- 
ciently watered,  arc  verdant  or  covered  witli  the  wild  vine 
and  thick  groups  of  elders  ;  in  spring  their  sides  are  clad 
with  flowers,  the  violet,  tite  narcissus  and  hyacinth  ap- 
pear in  the  same  profusion  as  in  the  mild  districts  of 
Italy.  The  inhahitants  cultivate  cotton  and  siik»  buJt 
the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  does  not  yield  an 
abundant  harvest,  the  Am|)liilochian  peach,  the  arta  nut, 
and  the  quince  grow  in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods  and  nn- 
cultivated  land.  E pirns  was  once  famous  for  its  oxen, 
the  breed  was  iniproved  by  King  Pyrrhus,t  it  has  now 
degenerated,  they  arc  small,  stunted  and  ill  sliaped-  The 
horses  of  the  same  country,  says  Virgil,  ai^  swift  in 
the  race  ;  they  are  not  large,  but  spirited  and  active- 
Tho  Malapian  shepherd  dog  is  strong,  courageous, 
vigilant  and  faithful.  The  bear  is  a  harmless  inmate  of 
the  forests  in  ^Pindus,  but  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  are 
seen  amidst  the  ruins,  and  pursue  tlieir  prey  in  the  deserts. 
Numerous  flocks  of  water-fowl  hover  round  the  takes, 
and  Hit  Anibracian  gulf  abounds  in  shell-fish  and  mollusca. 
Janina,5  tlie  capital  of  Epirus,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  is  peopled  by  40,000  inhabitants,  it  is  situated 
on  the  basin  of  the  ancient  Hellopia,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Acherusia,  the  waters  of  which  are  discharg- 
ed into  a  subterranean  abyss,  Lord  Byron  viewed  tho 
valley  from  tlic  monastery  of  Zitza,  the  scenery  has  been 
described  by  IUq  English  poet ;  Pouquevillc  gives  an  ac- 
count of  its  fruitfulnesst  and  forms  some  conjectures  about 
the  existence  of  volcanoes  from  the  red  colour  of  the  clay, 
and  the  sulphurous  odour  that  emanates  fi<om  the  dried 


•  Ttioopb,  Hhu  Plain.  tL  5, 

t  PowqucviUe,  II.  p.  186,  p.  574  j  IV.  p,  412* 
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turf  or  peat ;  if  these  be  indications  of  volcanoes,  there  must  book. 
be  subterranean  fires  beneatb  most  marshes.  The  moun-  xcix, 
tains  like  all  tliose  in  Epirus  are  calcareous  cavcrnnus  and 
probably  placed  between  ridges  of  granite  t!iat  rise  from  a 
common  base ;  the  ancient  Acheron  or  the  present  Glikis 
has  been  considered  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  sub- 
terranean outlet  of  the  lake  Acherusia ;  and  tlie  Vclchi,  a 
feeder  of  the  Kalamas  or  ancient  Thyamis,  issues  from 
beneath  a  mountain,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Labdistas  witich  communicate  with  the  lake  Janina.^ 

The  anew  that  begins  to  fall  on  Mount  Pindus  in  the  be- WaJia- 
gtnning  of  September  supplies  the  sources  of  three  rivers,  ^'}|f^'J,***" 
the  Aspro-Fotamo  or  AchcJous,  the  Arta  or  ancicjit  Arach-  Piudus. 
tos  or  Arethon,   and  the  Yoioussa  or  Aous ;  these  regions 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  J^thamanes  and  FerhwbU 
and  are  at  present  by  the  Wallachians,  who,  it  is  likely, 
have  possessed  the  mountains  a  longer  time  than  is  general- 
ly believed,  althougli  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  name  of 
megalo-vlachie  was  first  applied  to  the  country  by  the  By- 
zantines; the 'principal  villages  are  Mczzovo  and    Cala- 
rites  ;  the  inhabitants  arc  industrious,  and  the  griMter  num- 
ber  arc   engaged   in  trade;  sumptuary  laws  arc  in   force 
amongst  them,  their  happiness  consists  in  a  frugal   and 
laborious  life. 

Arta  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the 
place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats;  the  inlia- 
bitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  wheat,  cotton  and  %vooUen  stufis; 
the  ancient  Ambracia  has  been  transported  by  some  geogra- 
phci's  to  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Charadrus  or  Rhogu^s 
but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  it  was  built  on  tfio 
preaent  site  of  Arta»f  or  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  harbour 
of  Salagoraon  the  large  gulf  of  Arta,  wliich,  if  its  numerous 

*  Carte  det  enTiront  de  jRaiti&i  par  B&rbie  du  Bocsge. 

t  "ArabmciB  wai  80  stadia  djBlBtit  f/om  the  gulf,  (Sryla?!,)  and  ISO  trom 
Argos  Amphilocfaicum,'*  (Polybiuf.)  Arta  is  the  only  place  wiih  which  these 
two  m«afureiiiems  correspond.  « Ambracia  it  eucouipfiB«rt  on  ihs  east  by 
htUi,  and  Its  citadtl  stands  on  one  of  them  ;  it  is  lurrouaded  un  the  wctsi  by 
opto  plaint  and  tbt  river  Araethua  or  Ai-aUiOfu"^  (Tit.  Lir.)     M.  PouqufiviUe 
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n-lnJings  be  Included,  Is  at  least  equal  to  thirty  or  fbrty 
leagues  in  circumference;  some  convenient  harbours,  fish- 
*ing  stations  and  promontories  covered  with  trees  are  situat- 
ed on  the  sides  of  the  gulf;  Prevesa  rommands  its  narrow 
entrance,  by  whicti  vessels  that  do  not  draw  more  than 
twelve  feet  and  a  half  of  water  can  pass;  the  same  town 
fronts  tlic  ancient  Actium* 

The  Acheron  waters  th©  rugged  and  rocky  district  of 
Souli,  whicli  resisted  a  long  time  the  arms  of  Ali-Paclia; 
the  Sniiotes  have,  since  tlm  death  of  that  tjrant,  recovered 
their  liberty,  and  repeopled  their  villages  ;  the  town  of 
Faramithi  lies  to  the  west  of  Soulit  and  its  name  has  been 
extended  to  a  pastoral  tribe  that  subsist  chiefly  by  plun- 
der; tlteir  total  number  amounts  to  15^000,  and  there  are 
amongst  them  nearly  as  many  Christians  as  Mussulmans* 
Farga  stands  on  a  rock,  a  harbour  is  attached  to  lit 
the  place  has  been  abandoned  by  its  inflexible  inhabitants, 
who  sacrificed  their  possessions,  and  carried  away  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  ratlier  than  become  subject  to  the 
Turks.     England  w^as  compelled  to  fulfil  a  solemn  treaty 

fnuit  admh  that  the  fibovo  d^scriplion  ii  whoUj  inapplicable  lo  any  filace  on 
ihe  Rogoufl*  D\\nvijlc  con&idera  the  Inachus  a  branch  of  the  Achelous,  au 
nhsurd  hypoihestti  mnrl  one  that  is  whoUy  re  futcd  bj  the  ancient  ma  pi  of  Palma 
and  PotiqiieviHe,  hut  Retchard  adheres  to  ike  tuppoiitioii  i}f  D^Ani^ille.  Paul- 
mier  ric  Orentesmoiiil  beltcvcB  iht  Inachus^  the  Arnchtuiof  Arethos  lo  be  one 
nrtd  the  siifTic  hvL-^ri  nnd  ihat  it  dcscendf  from  the  heighti  of  Piudui.  (Grac. 
Antifi»  p,  143,  320,  321.)  Mutinerl  supposes  the  f  nachtjt  a  lorrcnt  in  the  neigh- 
boufliood  of  Argoa  Amphilorbicum,  but  that  it  has  been  confounded  wiih  the 
■ources  of  the  Anichtus  »iid  Acheloiis,  Grentcimeiiil  and  Majitiert  miglit  have 
cited  in  cnrrolKiration  of  their  op'tninn  the  author  do  Fiumitiibiis,  v<  ho  alludai 
to  the  InnchuB  undtt  the  remarkable  name  of  the  Haliacmon.  It  is  only  neces- 
•nry  to  read  these  ii«ithnrs  to  he  conviticcd  of  the  error  which  M,  Pouqueville 
hfiF  committed  in  applying  the  name  of  the  Araclhus  or  Arta  to  the  Hogous, 
and  that  of  the  Inachui  to  the  Arachtus.  It  en  a  j  he  added}  that  the  word 
JlatoUi  inStrabo  oughi  perhaps  to  have  been  written  Ragous^  the  letters  T  and 
T  might  have  bcencatily  confounded  bj  the  trawncribcr.  If  thii  opinion  be  ad- 
mitted it  would  follow  that  the  Hhng;tis  mf'niioned  by  Grenietmenil  is  the  present 
Locro  OT  (he  ancient  Chnradru».  The  Greek  woid  ;^tffe/j«,  signlftes  a  torreni^ 
;^«{4/{MM'6«j|  to faUitkt  a  tiwrtni^  ^w^  fifinilies  o/yrfCi/HCf,  and  all  theta  tarinf 
•Are  descriptive  of  the  Louio  or  Rogoyi. 
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into  which  U  bad  eritered»  but  the  Ignorance  or  sIoipHcIty  book  M 
of  its  ambassadors  was  unworthy  the  representatives  of  a  xcix.  ■ 
European  kingdain.  ■■ 

Many  flourishing  villages  are  scattered  throughout  the P^'Ja*«'»- 
valley  of  Kalaoias  j  tlie  Fhilatcs  or  the  iiiliabitants  culti- 
vate their  gardens,  olive  trees  and  corn  field St  and  pay  a 
tribute  that  they  may  bo  defended  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Arnauts  or  Albanians*  Butrinto,  an  old  Venetian 
fortress,  and  Bel  vino,  tUe  residence  of  a  Sanjak,  are  situat- 
ed in  an  arid  country,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Acroce- 
raunian  or  Chimara  mountains ;  the  savage  Chimariots 
earn  a  wretched  and  precarious  livelihood  by  piracy  and 
plunder ;  the  large  harbour  of  Aulona,  a  town  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures,  lies  beyond  the  mountains. 

We  shall  return  to  Pindus,  and  survey  the  plain  of  the^"^'"**'' 
Yoiussa,  such  is  tfie  present  Albanian  name  of  the  river, 
and  it  means  a  never-failing  current ;  but  the  Turkish  geo* 
graphert  Hadgi-Khalfat  calls  it  the  Vedis,  a  word  which  in 
the  hymns  ol  Orpheus  is  synonymous  with  water,  and  not 
unlike  the  corrcHponding  terms  in  Albanian,  Slavonian  and 
Bome  Gothic  dialects  ;  these  two  words  were  first  applied  by 
the  lllyrians  or  ancestors  of  the  present  Albanians,  but  the 
substantives,  aous,  avis  and  alas  are  derived  from  an 
ancient  Creek  dialect,  in  wliich  aa  signifies  water.  The 
town  of  Konitza,  perhaps  the  ancient  Anligonia,  stands  in 
a  green  valley  sunuundcd  on  the  tipper  basin  of  the  river 
with  high  mountains  ;*  tlie  other  towns  are  Premithii 
the  ancient  Brebeta  and  Kleissura,  the  last  is  built  on  an 
important  pass  that  has  been  sometimes  confounded  witfi 
the  one  near  the  sources  of  the  Aous.  The  river  crosses 
the  defiles  of  Kleissourat  and  receives  the  tributary  streams, 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  town  of-  Argyrokastroii 
or  the  ancient  Argyas-  Tepelen  is  situated  below  it  In 
a  desert  and  gloomy  valley,  it  claims  the  doubtful  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  Ali-Pacha,  who  was  a  long  time 
the  dreaded  tyrant,  the  severe  master  and  merciless  execu- 
tioner of  the  Albanians. 


*  PouqtitvUle,  1, 1?1. 
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M.  Pouqtieville  discovered  tlie  Nymjjbseiim  at  the  con- 
fluence of  tlic  Sucliista  and  Anun  ;  the  ancients  ifiform  U8 
that  dames  in  the  mid^t  of  streams  and  verdant  iticadowa 
issued  from  that  extensive  bed  of  fcjs.sil  pitcli  ;  such  pheno- 
mena  are  at  present  rare,  the  fla»»ea  when  tliey  are  seen  arc 
not  very  vivid.* 

Central  Albania,  or  as  it  was  called  by  t!ie  natives  Mnsa- 
chi,  is  watered  by  tlio  Ey^gent  or  Krevasta,  the  ancient 
Apnus  and  Artanes.f  The  important  town  of  l}orat» 
which  rises  near  olive  woods  and  vineyards,  was  known  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  Rnlgaro-Slavoniaii  names  of  Beli- 
grad  and  BalagortKl  or  Wfiite  Town4  The  fertile  but  ill- 
cull  ivated  country  is  covered  with  fli*cks  and  herds,  and  the 
Zigcnnes  or  gipsies  kindle  tlieir  fires  in  the  woods.  Elbas- 
san,  which  is  situated  on  the  Scombl  or  ancient  Genusus, 
and  Durazzo,  a  maritime  town  are  peopled  by  freebooters 
and  pi  rales. 

The  Mat!  or  the  ancient  Mathis  waters  a  monntainous 
countryt  whiclt  is  inhabited  by  the  Mirdites,  an  Albanian 
and  Christian  people,  in  some  measure  iiide|>endeHt,  more 
civilized  and  less  dishonest  than  their  neigli hours  ;  they 
are  indebted  for  these  advantages  which  they  retain  in 
the  midst  of  barbarians  to  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
priesthtmd.  The  Mirdites  have  the  right  of  managing 
the  afHiirs  of  their  own  country,  and  of  imposing  taxes, 
but  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men 
for  llic  Ottoman  armies  ;  the  catholic  religion  predominates 
in  tlieir  territory  ;  the  Cliristian  population  is  not  less  than 


•  PoufiuevilJB,  1. 272. 

t  CtiiniinoBa  uki  Iho  uord  Chanftnnes  for  Aitanei,  from  the  last  are  dJerWed 
ArrncieR  and  Argentti,  which  have  the  same  ineHiiliig  a»  AftEino}  in  UytliiniaDf 
Ardn  aud  Ancui  In  Thracian,  nnd  Arxoniui  in  Armeniiiti* 

:(  Palmier  de  Clrentesmpntl  obiervcn  rightly  that  the  Byr.anline  tirifi  T« 
BtfA«}^v«T  it  prcbably  animitfition  of  th»  Grcnk  Fittrhtrwpoiii  ;  ihc  Ijjyriau 
Ttatn«  II  unknown.  It  it  poiiihlc  that  it  mif^ht  bare  buen  tlw  Parthenia  of 
Poly  bins,  the  Tn  ft  he  no  mm  oppidnm  of  Ccp*ar  ;  and  as  Barf A«  or  Iharfhe  signi- 
lies  wbitt  in  Albaniatti  Plolrmy  iniKhi  havt  c^Hcd  li  tb«  Albinopoltf  of  tbe 
Alliafii. 
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£50,000  souls  ;*  ihej  jipe  goTerned  by  two  prinks  or  chlers« 
one  spiritual  who  is  tbo  mitred  abbot  of  Oroclia,  the  other 
temporal,  who  is  sprung  from  the  family  of  the  Lechi. 
Dton-Cassiu!i  calls  the  Mirdites  the  Merdi,  and  places 
them  on  Mount  Scardus  ;  the  famous  Castriota  or  Scan^ 
der-Beg,  so  hmg  the  terror  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  was  a 
native  of  the  conntry,  he  %vas  horn  in  the  town  of  Croya 
or  Crouia,  which  signifies  the  metropolis ;  his  ashes  rest 
within  the  walls  of  Aiessio,  his  countrymen  have  bestowed 
W  him  the  extraordinary  surname  of  tlie  Albanian  dragon  ;f 
his  mighty  deeds  are  still  recorded  in  their  songs. 

Tlic  Talley  of  the  Black  Drino  extends  beyond  these 
countries,  and  the  lake  of  Ocbrida  or  Acbrida  is  situated 
on  the  highest  pari  of  tlie  basin  which  forms  the  common 
cefitre  of  Albania  and  Macedonia  ;  a  town  of  the  game  name 
has  been  built  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  in  a  fertile  district 
that  abounds  in  fruit,  ricli  pastures*  and  silver  and  sulphur 
mines.  Geographers  and  travellers  have  entered  into  long 
discussions  about  the  position  of  the  town  ;  it  is  doubtful 
if  anotlier  Achrida  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  also  if  that 
ancient  Achrida  occupied  the  site  of  the  Greek  town  Ly- 
chnidus,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  its  ruinfl| 
it  is  said,  are  still  to  bo  seen  on  the  sooth-east  of  the 
lake  ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  Lychnidus  or  Tauresium 
was  the  same  place  as  the  Justiniana  Primat  Wo  may 
add  to  the  list  of  these  difficulties,  it  has  not  been  de- 
termined if  the  shady  vale  of  Gheortcha  joins,  as  M. 
Pouqueville  sup[»oses,  the  basin  of  the  Scorn  hi  or  tho 
ancient  Oenusus,  or  if  ihe  Devol  enters  the  lake  Achrida 
by  the  river  of  Bogradcssi.  Anne  Comnena  says  ex- 
pressly tliat  **  the  Dry  man  issues  from  the  district  of  Dea^ 
holist  crosses  the  lake  Lychnidus,  and  is  enlarged  by  impetu- 
ous torrents;  the  account  given  by  the  Byzantine  Princess  ta 
not  contradicted  in  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Pouqueville* 
The  Black  Drino  flows  from  Ocrida  across  the  districts 
on  the  upper  and  lower  Dibrat  the  native  country  of  bar- 
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baroua  Boldiers^  some  of  whom  have  distinguished  them- 
selveB  in  tho  Algerine  armiesi  and  ascended  the  titrone  of 
the  Deys.  The  river  continues  its  course  nortliwards,  and 
is  joined  near  Stana  by  the  White  Drina^  tliat  descends 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  almost  unknown  region 
in  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Persercndi  or  the  birth- 
place of  Justinian,  aml^  according  to  the  natives,  the  Jus- 
tiiiiana  Prima  ;  but  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  almost  as  unsocial  as  tlie  bears  and  wolves  ou  their 
mountains,  renders  the  [dace  inaccessible.  The  united 
streams  of  tho  Brinos  water  the  fertile  and  romantic  plain 
in  which  travellers  seek  for  the  town  of  llukagin;  the 
district  of  Za-Drina  and  its  thirty-two  villages  are  situated 
near  the  embouchure  of  tlie  river,  and  peopled  by  fierce  Al- 
banians, who  still  retain  tlieir  independence. 

The  valley  of  the  Drino  forms  a  part  of  Upper  Alba* 
nia,  a  country  that  lias  been  seldom  visited  by  travellers; 
Scutari  or  Scodra,  which  the  Turks  have  csipriciously  call- 
ed Iskenderiah  or  Alexandria,  lioUls  the  first  rank  among 
the  towns  in  tlieir  empire,  and  is  considered  its  bulwark  on 
the  west ;  it  lies  between  the  Boy  ana  and  the  Drtnassa,  at 
the  place  where  tlic  first  issues  from  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  and  receives  the  waters  of  tho  second  ;  it  is  defend- 
ed by  two  or  thi-ee  fortresses  and  an  extensive  rampart ; 
the  inliabitants  amount  to  sixteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
many  of  them  are  Greeks,  some  of  t!ie  catholic^  others 
of  the  eastern  cliurch  ;  the  people  arc  employed  in  mak- 
ing arms,  man ufnctu ring  woollen  stuffs,  building  ships 
and  in  fislnng  on  the  lake*  The  Boyana  is  not  navigablo 
beyond  Polna  ;  but  Dulcigno  and  Antivari  are  provided 
with  good  harbours  ou  the  Adriatic  ;  that  part  of  the  coast 
is  called  AVfluirt  or  the  land  by  its  inliahitunts,  the  most  of 
them  are  Shivoniatis  ;  Antivari  was  peopled  in  the  middle 
ages  by  Italian  colonists.* 

The  Guegucs  or  red  Albanians  occupy  the  whole  of  tho 
interior    towards    the    sources    of   the    two    Drinos   and 
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the  Moracat  which  la  the  name  that  the  Byoaca  receives 
before  it  enters  the  lake  of  Scutari  or  the  Zcnta.  The 
country  and  its  inljabitants  are  HUle  known;  M.  Pouque-" 
VI He*  mentions  the  Zogs,  the  JIurdes  and  tho  Chiscands  in 
the  neighhonHiood  of  the  Zcnta«  It  is  also  stated  that  tho 
Bardi,  who  inliahit  the  territory  of  Zadrina  on  the  cast,  are 
probably  descended  from  tho  Vardisei  ff  the  other  tribes,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  hut  the  names,  are  the  Koutchiotl 
or  frnvlers,  tlic  Liaijiorosches  or  eaters  of  hares,  tho  Mous- 
selimn  or  tribe  of  Mossul,  the  Boukmirs  or  bread-eaters, 
the  Dardes  or  descendants  of  the  Dardanians,  the  Drivastes 
or  a  number  of  robbers  in  Rascia,  and  the  Groiiemira  or 
people  in  the  country  of  beautiful  women.  The  land  on  the 
east  and  north  of  Zadrina,  between  the  Boy  an  a  and  the 
Zem  which  falls  into  the  lake  Scutari,  is  peopled  by  the 
Pontali  and  the  Choti,  who  are  divided  into  the  tribes  of 
the  Mogouls,  Castrati,  Bagous  and  Si  wans  or  Soans.  The 
Fascoli,  whom  the  Turks  call  Kolbans  or  shepherds,  inhabit 
the  country  on  the  west,  and  the  Scodrans  possess  the  land 
between  the  Moraca  and  the  Tara;  these  two  rivers,  it  lias 
been  asserted,  unite  at  Limi  and  form  the  Zem,  The  Fan- 
nani  arc  the  neighbours  of  the  Colascinians  or  fierce  moun- 
taineers, whose  bands  have  often  desolated  Herzgovina  and 
Bosnia;  their  country  extends  perhaps  from  the  mountains 
of  Ibali  to  the  sources  of  the  White  Drino*  Tiie  districts 
between  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Zenta  and  the  west- 
ern feeders  of  the  Drino  are  peopled  by  the  Clementif  a 
catholic  tribe  whose  bishop  resides  at  Saba  or  Sarda ;  the 
position  of  tlieso  places  is  almost  unknown j  many  moie 
Tillages  ai'e  marked  in  the  map  of  Upper  Albania,  publish- 
ed at  Rome  in  the  year  1692  by  the  college  de  rropaganda 
Jide^  than  in  any  other  of  later  date.  Tho  courses  of  the 
Morara  and  tlie  Zem  are  so  imperfectly  known  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  is  the  principal  river.  No  geogra- 
pher has  determined  the  extent  of  Amaoutlik^  a  country 
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BooE    th&l  borclert  on  Rascia,   Macedonia  and  Busuia,  and  ii 
rcix,   peopled  by  Servian  and  Albanian  savages. 

'  The  Albanians  might  become  formidable  tn  the  Ottoman 

»f  lir"'  empire;  tbrir  liireling  sword  is  at  present  its  chief  support; 

Aibatijapi.  tiie  rngged  and  mountainous  nature  of  their  country  tends 
to  confirm  them  in  their  warlike  habits*  '*  Every  man 
born  in  Albania/*  says  PouqueviUe,  **may  be  distinguished 
by  his  physiognomy,  temperament  and  character  from  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks."  Strong,  active  and  patient  of 
fatigue,  they  were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus,  Scander-Beg 
and  Ali-Pacha.  The  Albanian  troops* enrlurc  the  utmost 
rigours  of  winter;  wliile  day-light  lasts,  liiey  are  employed 
in  their  camp  in  wrestling  or  other  warlike  exercises  j 
their  temperance  and  sobriety  are  so  great  that  a  very 
imall  ration  of  bread,  wheat  or  maize,  black  olives  or  salted 
pilchards  is  snfUcient  for  them;  tlic  happiness  of  t[ie  Turk 
consists  in  indolence,  that  of  the  Albanian  in  action ;  but 
the  latter  is  not  excited  by  glory  or  patriotism  ;  unless  he 
be  bribed,  he  seldom  leaves  his  rugged  mountains,"  Tlieir 
leaders  are  as  much  venerated  as  ever  were  Highland 
chieftains  by  their  clans  j  and  the  services  of  tliesc  mercena- 
ry captains  and  their  numerous  dependents,  may  be  pur- 
chased by  any  government* 

Tlie  women  in  ifie  same  country  are  strong  and  healthy; 
their  temperate  and  frugal  diet  secures  them  against  many 
diseases;  they  are  not  so  early  marriageable  as  the  women 
in  southern  Greece,  they  retain  their  looks  longer,  and  give 
liirtki  Ui  children  at  a  more  advanced  age* 

Rdlflon.  Although  the  most  of  the  Albanians  profess  Mahome- 
tantsm,  many  of  them  arc  not  very  scrupulous  about  its 
precepts;  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  arid  the  contrary 
custom  observed  by  some  wealthy  chieftains,  is  more  a 
matter  of  fashion  than  of  conscience.  Although  ignorant 
0f  the  sciences,  ihvy  know  how  to  cut  can  ah"}  and  bring 
water  into  their  towns;  unprovided  with  mathematical  in- 
itrumcnts,  they  can  measure  heights  and  distances  with  as 
iXMicb  accuracy   as  a  geometer ;   Mahomet-AH  and   Ali- 
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Tei^elcnH  have  shown  what  the  genius  of  the  Albanians    book 
could  effect  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  the  de-    ^cir* 
votrd  and   licrofc  fidelity  of  Mustapha  Bairactar  to  the  em-  " 
peror  Selim  is  a  proof  that  the  Albanian  character  is  not 
iiicompatihle  willi  exalted  virtue. 

The  Alhanians  are  pmhahly  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  11  Ij- 
rians,  that  migrated  from  tl&e  inland  and  mfmTitainous 
countrie9»  and  became  known  when  the  weakness  of  the 
Roman  empire  compelled  the  mountaineers  and  shepherds 
to  trust  to  their  own  strengtli  Ibr  the  defence  of  their  pos- 
sessions; hut  it  IS  not  to  bo  imagined  that  a  primitive  tribe 
or  one  which  remained  unmixed  during  two  thousand  years, 
exists  in  a  country  like  European  Turkey,  peopled  by  dif- 
ferent nations  that  are  confourided  \*ith  each  otlier- 

It  has  been  shown  frmn  the  language  of  the  Albanians,  Ori^m  of 
that  (hey  have  inhabited  Europe  as  long  as  tlie  Greeks  and  '^Z^l^^-^' 
Celt.^,  with  whom  they  ajipear  to  have  been  connected  |  it  is  language. 
not  unlikely  that  tlie  lllyrians,  whose  language  resembles 
the  one  spoken  by  the  primitive  tribes  of  the  Felasgku  Bar- 
danu  Graiki  and  MakedontSf  inhabited  before  the  time  of 
history  I  the  Albanian  nvountains  that  were  governed  by 
hereditary  chiefs,  and  situated  near  some  tribes  of  that  race 
wliich  has  been  since  called  Slavonic.  The  lllyrians  sent 
numerous  colonies  into  Italy,  hut  at  the  period  of  the  great 
Celtic  invasion  into  Gieece  and  Asia,  some  Ul^riuni?, 
among  others  the  Albani,  were  subdued  by  warlike  Celts 
and  Germans  in  the  same  manner,  and  much  about  the 
Bame  time  that  the  conrjuest  of  Galatia  was  effected.  I'ho 
Romans  and  Italians  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Illy- 
ria  in  a  later  age,  were  incorporated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
towiis,  and  from  that  period  the  pastoral  trihes  were  distin- 
guiHlied  by  the  Celtic  name  of  Atbani;  their  language  was 
partly  retained,  but  increased  and  corrupted  by  tlie  addi- 
tion of  words  and  phiases  in  the  vulgar  Italian  or  JRomana 
ruiUca  ami  military  jargon  of  the  legions.  These  changes, 
and  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  ^^olian,  the  Fclas- 
gian  and  perhaps  the  lUyrtan  had  some  affinity  with  the 
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Italiarit  enable  W9  to  explalii  how  the  Albaniaiv  the  Baco- 
Latin,  or  modern  Wallachian,  originally  formed  from  Da- 
cian  languages  now  nnknown,  were  connected  with  the 
rustic  and  military  dialects  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  one  and 
the  other  were  again  altered  in  the  tenth  century,  when 
Tinmeroug  hordes  of  Carpathian  Slavonians,  cotnman<lcd 
chiefly  by  princes  of  tbe  Gothic  race,  repeopicd  tlie  soutli  of 
Illyria. 

It  is  til  us  that  a  new  By  stem  may  be  established,  of  which 
Leibnitz^  and  Palmier  de  Grcntcsmenilj  were  not  ignorant; 
it  was  in  some  degree  elucidated  by  Masci:^  and  Tbun- 
niann,§  but  involved  in  numerous  dillGculties  by  Dolci  and 
Sestrcncewitz.ll  Had  it  been  connected  with  the  researches 
of  orientalists,  much  additional  light  might  have  been 
thrown  on  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of  Greece, 
Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  As  the  Albanian  lariguage  is  the 
living  monument  on  which  the  whole  depends,  wc  shall 
examine  it  more  fully  ;  if  we  enter  into  a  digression,  it  can- 
not be  considered  out  of  place  in  a  geographical  work- 
It  is  admitted,  nay  it  has  been  partly  proved  by  philo- 
logists, that  a  number  of  languages  spoken  in  different 
countries,  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  shores  of  Iceland^  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  other. 
If  that  fact  be  kept  in  view,  the  mixed  nature  of  the  Al- 
banian language  cannot  be  thought  a  local  and  particular 
phenomenon,  as  it  was  considei^d  in  the  time  of  Leibnitz, 
but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  analogy  that  pervades 
all  tlie  Indo-Gothic  tongues.  Thus  the  word  gmri  sig- 
nifirs  a  man  in  Albanian,  and  corresponds  with  ancr  in 
Greek,  nar  in  Persian,  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  and  with  nera, 
a  strong  man,  nerknne,  virile  strength  in  the  Sabine  or 


*  Leibniiz.  Collrrt.  VI,  p.  2,  p.  138,  Anna).  i\v.&  VoyagoSj  111*  157, 

t  P.  dc  Grcntckincuil,  GroDda  Antiqua,  p.  313,  Sec, 

I  M.1SCI,  Es-sui  suf  IcB  Albanuift.  Atmalos  dos  Voynges^IlL  145. 

I  Ttiuainmni},  UntiTBUchudgt^n  uber  d\o  tcatliE  lio  virlkcr. 

II  Doki,  dc  pjEs^untm  LingiiBB  lllyiieas,  Seilfencevh)E,  RcchercJwi  mt  tot 
Sknvvf,  kc. 
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ancient  Italian  dialect ;  another  remarkablo  instance  may 
be  adduccd»  %iarm  is  the  Albanian  word  for  heat,  tjerm 
the  Armenian,  Ui€tmo$  the  Ionian,  tharmo$  the  lolian^ 
garm  the  Persian,  and  warm  tlje  German.  These  exam- 
ples show  that  the  words  are  similar,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined that  any  one  of  them  is  derived  from  any  other ; 
in  the  same  manner  reg^  a  king  in  Albanian,  is  not  unlike 
re^v  in  Latin,  rix'  in  Celtic,  regin  in  Islandici  radja  in 
Sanscrit,  and  other  synonymes,  the  primitives  of  which 
it  is  impossihlo  to  ascertain  ;  the  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  grammar  of  the  Albanian  language ;  it  it 
be  in  many  respects  like  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  it 
IS  a  proof  of  its  relation  or  connexion  with  these  tongues, 
not  of  its  derivation  from  them  i  it  ]»  certain  that  there 
must  have  been  grammatical  systems  in  Phrygia,  Thrace 
and  Illyria  at  tlie  same  time  or  even  at  an  earlier  age  tlian 
in  Greece.  Illyria  as  well  as  Beotta  may  claim  the  inven- 
tions of  Cadmus. 

Some  Sanscrit  words  of  a  geographical  nature,  must  be 
remarked  by  every  one  who  studicg  the  Albanian.  •^i*n7,  cai  terms. 
a  mountain,  (licnce  maina  in  Thessaly  and  tlie  Peloponne- 
sus,) and  gouT^  a  rock  ur  hill,  are  common  terms  in  Albania  ; 
Candahar  and  Candavia  have  the  same  signification;  these 
instances  are  by  no  means  exceptions  to  the  rule,  with 
equal  probability  we  may  derive  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
much  more  readily  tfian  from  the  Greek,  the  words  Hemus, 
Pinclos,  (OindlMa  or  Vindia,)  Parnassusj  (Paranischa)  and 
Kynthos  ;*  it  follows  from  these  and  other  exam|de9  of  the 
same  kind,  that  a  connexion  subsists  between  all  the 
Japhethic  languages,  of  which  tl»c  high  districts  in  Armenia 
miglit  have  been  the  common  centre. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Albanian,  it  may  he  nthrmed 
that  more  than  a  tliird  of  its  primitives  are  Greek  roots 
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redticed  to  tlieir  primitive,  barbarous  and  monoayl tabic 
form;  it  is  equally  triicMbat  the  Greek  words  in  the  AU 
'  banian  arc  most  closely  allied  to  those  in  the  JEolic  dia- 
lectt  wtkich  does  not  dinTer  radically  from  the  ruder  and 
older  lar/guage  of  tbe  Pelasghi,*  that  was  mixed  with  tbe 
ancient  Macedonian,  Tbessalian  and  Beotian  ;  thus  the 
Albanian  might  have  been  partly  the  same  as  an  ancient 
semi-Greek  dialect  that  was  spoken  before  the  time  of 
Uiimer  ;  the  other  third  of  the  roots  appears  to  be  common 
to  the  Latin,  Sabine,  Italo-CeUic«  German  and  Slavonic 
or  to  the  languages  that  were  sjioken  in  the  central  and 
western  regions  of  Europe.  But  no  reason  has  yet  been 
alleged^  which  could  enable  its  to  determine  whether  all 
its  relations  with  these  languages  of  ancient  date^  ex- 
isted at  the  epoch  when  most  of  tbe  European  families  in- 
habited the  high  countries  in  tlie  peninsula  ot  Hemos  ami 
Findus,  or  whether  they  are  later  modifications  resolting 
from  different  causes,  among  others,  from  tlie  clianges  in- 
troduced by  the  Roman  military  colonies.  The  remaining 
roots  have  not  been  traced  to  their  souirc  ;  but  from  the 
analogy  of  geographical  names,  it  is  probable  that  they  arc 
not  widely  different  from  others  in  tite  ancient  languages 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  We  shall  subjoin  tlie  proofs 
of  these  assertions,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Albanian  language  is  not  only  one  of  high  antiquity,  but 
serves  to  illustrate  others  of  Felasgo- Hellenic  origin. 

The  u^olic  roots  may  he  shown  by  tbe  application  of 
the  digamma,  the  metathesis  of  tbe  letter  R,  or  by  other 
transpt^sitions  peculiar  to  the  £olic  dialect  Thus  the 
Greek  wortl  trageint  to  eat^  becomes  in  tbe  j^olic  form  of 
the  infinitivct  tragau  and  by  tbe  metathesis  of  the  R>  tar- 
gen  ;  ben  re  tbe  Albanian  term  darkemt  to  eat.  The  pronoun 
I  is  expressed  in  the  Albanian  by  oun  and  oitne,  vvliich  are 
the  same  as  tlie  ion  and  ionga  of  the  Beotians,  and  tho 
egoti  of  the  jGtdians*  The  head  or  bale  in  Albanian  cor- 
responds with  the  bala  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  pbala 


•  Se«  Ptulmicr  dt  Greiueinseail,  Grvcia  Aa(iqiia»  p.  34*  S$, 
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of  the  Beotians»  wliich  are  both  j^oliims  that  were  used 
instead  of  Kephala.  The  Albanian  name  for  Slavonia  is 
8diieniaf  the  country  of  strangers,  from  skenoSf  ti»e  ^olic 
form  of  waws;  the  jEoHc  word  skiphmt  a  sword,  may  ac- 
count torSkipatarffin  Albanian  name,  of  which  the  meaning 
has  not  been  explained.  The  digamma  appears  in  many 
words;  thus  vrumih  to  kill  or  injure,  from  raiein;  vdf  oil, 
from  elaian;  verbuenif  to  hercave,  orbare  (Latin);  verra, 
fine  weather,  from  far  or  er,  the  spring;  in  like  manner 
Voioussa,  the  name  of  a  river,  the  ancient  Aous  or  Aious. 
The  Albanian  is  by  means  of  its  jEolic  character  connected 
with  the  Macedonian;  Loos^  the  Macedonian  name  for  the 
month  of  August,  corresponds  with  the  Loanar  of  the  Alba- 
nians; the  £rst  and  second  brit,  the  names  of  two  months 
in  Albanian,  recall  to  our  recollection  the  beritio$  and  hy- 
perheri I ios  in  th e  M  a c ed on  i  an  cal e n d  ar *  KHo 5,  a  w o  r d  1 1  sed 
hy  the  Macedonian  peaHants,  is  analogous  to  the  Albanian 
kirsoueVf  for  oner  signifies  a  season.*  We  have  entered  on 
n  subject,  which  cannot  at  present  be  fully  treated  ;  no  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Albanian  language  exists;  the  indigenoui 
names  of  all  the  months  have  not  hitherto  been  collected. 

The  Pelasgic  character  has  been  evinced  by  a  curious 
and  important  fact,  the  names  of  several  Greek  divinities, 
according  to  HciM>dotus,  are  derived  from  the  Pelasgic. 
Thus  in  the  Albanian  language,  deet  signifies  the  sea,  lience 
probably  Tethys  the  goddess  of  the  ocean ;  dee  the  eartb« 
hence  iJco  and  Dfmc/er,  surnames  of  Ceres;  hir%  the  air, 
Htrtf  Juno ;  dieli  the  sun,  Delios,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
god  of  the  sun ;  vranief  a  cloud,  uranoSf  the  heavens*  He- 
rodotus mentions  Juno  only  among  these  divinities  ;  but  it 
13  enough  to  show  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  words  have 
been  pi^eserved  in  the  Albanian  language;  besides,  Hero- 
dotus, from  his  own  confession,  was  ignorant  of  the  Pelas- 
gic; having  said  that  the  Pelasghi  were  of  a  different  origin 
from  the  Greeks,  he  tells  ua  in  another  part  of  his  work 

*  Ste  Usfleritti,  de  Miiccd.et  anno  sniari. 
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»o«^  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians,  ArcadianSt 
^*^^^*  and  Thcssalonians;  it  may  therefore  he  reasonably  heliev* 
ed  that  the  lil^torian  has  accommotlatcd  the  mythology  of 
the  Pclasghi  to  tliat  of  the  Egy|>lians  and  Lyhians^  The 
Pelasghi  were  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  the 
first  who  ruled  over  Greece^  they  inhahited  Pindns  at  a  very 
early  period;  the  Felasgic  Dodona  was  the  centre  of  their 
worship,  and  their  descendants  wci^e  the  people  who  styled 
fnmet  of  themBches  Jnfochtones  or  Morigines.  It  is  not  wonderful 
inlgVi'  that  an  old,  rude,  and  monosyllahical  dialect,  alttiougli  of 
semi-Greek  origin^  appeared  unintelligrble  to  an  Ionian 
like  Herodotus;  the  very  name  of  Hie  IVlapghi,  as  well  bm 
those  of  Pclla,  Pellen^  Pcliont  Peligni  and  twenty  others  of 
places  and  people,  may  explain  the  old  Macedonian  and 
Thessalonian  word  pela,  a  rock  or  stone,*  It  is  vain  to 
regard  Ihe  hypotheses  of  difterent  writers,  or  to  make  the 
Pelasghl  come  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  summits  of 
Caucasus,  or  Mc  tower  of  Babel ;  they  were  in  reality  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  the  people  of  the  old  rock,  the 
fltone  builders^  their  worship  was  whuliy  European,  and 
fonnded  on  the  belief  of  a  supreme  being  and  inherent  pow* 
ers  In  nature. 

The  names  which  geography,  and  particularly  physical 
geography  have  consecrated,  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  documents  of  primitive  history,  or  of  history  an- 
terior to  chronology.  Men,  long  before  they  thouglit  of 
computing  years,  or  arranging  events  acconliiig  to  tfic  or- 
der of  their  dates,  designated  by  local  denominations,  taken 
from  the  dialects  in  whicli  tliey  spoke,  all  tlie  objects  tkiat 
surrounded  them;  the  mountains  that  hounded  their  hori* 
zon,  tlie  rivers  in  which  their  thirst  was  quenched,  the  vil- 
lage that  gave  them  birth,  and  the  family  or  tribe  to  which 
tliey  belonged  ;  had  that  geogra]d»]cal  nomenrlatuic  been 
presencd  pure  and  entire,  a  map  of  the  world  might  have 

•  StufHJ^  de  Liiijim  Mnccdoma.     TicUw,  Chilind.ll,  c.  XVU. 
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been  obtained,  more  valuable  far  than  all  the  universal    book 
bistories*  xcix* 

It  is  besft  in  order  to  discover  the  Hellenic  structure  oftbe"  ' 
Albanian  language,  to  compare  words  that  are  not  of  common  ^nu  tho 
occurrence,  or  such  as  are  used  in  dialects  little  known ;  thus  Heii*nie, 
grmm  a  woman*  curree ponds  with  Graia^  a  Grecian  woman ; 
kourm^  the  body,  with  kormoSf  a  throne  or  trunk  of  a  tree; 
khundet  ihc  nose,  with  ckondros  cartilage ;  dora,  the  hand, 
with  doroUf  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  xix^a^  a  nipple,  with  tithes 
a  nurse ;  groustt  the  !ist»  with  gronthos ;  mmbef  the  foot,  with 
kamplt  flexion ;  ngranCf  to  nourisfi  with  graien  j  Jiac/ta,  a  flame 
with  phlox ^  krupaf  salt,  with  kruos  crystal;  stj^peit  a  house, ^ 
Vfhh  sfq^hos,  a  roof  or  covering;  breclteirf  hail,  with  brt- 
ckeitif  to  wet,  and  with  dr,  a  ttmpcst  or  thunder  |  iaur£f,pru* 
dent,  with  ioUs  prudence,  (Homer);  iru  young,  with  ear  or 
err  the  spring  ;  koiioih  I  remember,  with  kotheoOf  I  think; 
vtf  an  egg,  with  areon,  a  word  used  in  the  Cretan  dialect  j 
chata  poverty  with  chatein  to  want;  skepeiimf  tlj under,  with 
skeptOf  i  full  with  force;  phare,  a  division  or  tjibc,  with 
pharast  the  pars  nt  the  Latins;  prinK  a  father  or  chief, 
with  prin  before  f primus Jf  frike^  fear,  with  phrijCf  trem- 
bling; &aj|n/cej|  a  Beotian  term  for  a  farm,  with  boMtinep 
a  rural  domain  in  Albanian.  We  have  cited  such  ex* 
amples  as  are  not  very  ohvious,  the  relation  between  them 
is  not  at  first  discovered  ;  but  a  great  number  of  aualogies 
more  evident  and  more  easily  traced,  must  strike  tliose  who 
study  the  language.  Many  Albanian  and  Greek  words 
dificr  only  in  their  grammatical  forms,  tlius  piim  ^n^  picinf 
to  drink,  poumuem  and  panein^  to  labour,  xietm  and  ^x^eehip 
to  boil ;  lutm^  to  anoint,  laam  to  wash,  and  louein  to  bat  lie ; 
pituem  to  askt  and  pythesthai ;  prim  and  proknau  to  go 
before  ;  the  prepositions,  nt/t%  witliiu,  fendOfJ  pua^  m  ithout, 
and  apo  from,  me  and  mdu^  with  ;  the  adverbs  mu  and  me 
not ;  and  otjjer  instances  too  numerous  to  be  adduced. 

It  is  observable  thmt  some  Albanian  terms  are  Hel- 
lenic compounds,  although  there  are  no  single  words 
corresponding  with  them  in  the  Greek.  PanonU  the 
Albanian  term  for  anarchy,  is  formed  from  the  preposi- 


BOOK    tloti  pa,  which  Is  not  different   from  the  Greek  apOf  and 

^*3'^'    nomos^  law  J  it  may  therefore  bo  considered  the  aame,  as 

tbe  old  or  obsolete  Greek   term   apmtamian      The   Greek 

(word  hippost  a  horse,  was  probably  derived  from  the  Alba- 
nian verb,  hippitne  to  mount  or  leap  ;  the  names  of  nioun* 
tains   and   people  in   primitive  Greece,  were  perhaps  of 
Albanian  origin, 
^^rm^^i^n      The   Albanian    words   derived    from   the   Latin   might 
UtJD,  "^     have  been  introduced  at  different  epochs;   at   all   events 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  relation  between  these  two 
languages;  some  etymologists  observe  an  analogy  in  the 
^oliCf   the   Albanian   and   ancient   Latin  ;    but   much   of 
the   resemblaTice    between   the   two  last  may  be  attribute 
ed  to  tbe  mixture  of  the  Celtic  with  the   Albanian   and 
old  Italian  dialects  ;  hesidesp  the  Roman  military  colonies 
must  have  disseminated  the  Bomafia  msUca  in  lllyria  and 
I  Epirus,      If  the   history  of  the   Tyrrhenians   and   other 

Italian  tribes  were  not  involved  in  obscurityi  mor© 
accurate  notions  might  be  formed  on  the  subject,  but 
It  is  easy  to  adduce  several  instances,  by  which  it 
must  appear  that  the  Albanian  is  connected  with  the 
dialects  of  ancient  Italy.  MeU  the  heavens,  cmlum ; 
limmet  a  river,  Jlumen^  mift,  a  friend,  amicus;  sokf 
a  companion  or  ally,  soma ;  lake,  a  marsh  or  lake,  (acu$  i 
JtochetCf  hair,  Jloccus ;  luftUf  war  or  struggle,  luda  ; 
pisckt  a  ftshf  pisds  ;  petme  and  poma,  fruits  ;  rembf  a 
brancht  rnmMS ;  fakief  the  face,  fades  ;  martueiutf  to  mar- 
ry, niaritare  ;  turbutmf  to  trouble,  turhare  ;  pwkAuf m,  to 
please,  placere  ;  desdruemj  to  desire,  desiderare ;  kianif  to 
cry,  fchtamarj;  vapcr  moderately  warm,  vapidus ;  spess 
thick,  spissus^  cundra  against,  contra;  per  by  or  through, 
per.  It  may  bo  remarked  that  the  Latinisms  or  Italtan- 
isms  in  the  Albanian  are  very  like  those  in  the  Walla- 
ciiian,  or  Daco-Roman ;  that  circumstance  alone  may,  in 
some  measure,  show  how  long  the  Albanian  has  been 
connected  with  the  Latin.  The  word  mi  expresses 
the  comparative  in  the  Albanian,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
irreplar  comparatives  minor  and  melior  of  the  Latins, 


8sum  the  term  for  tlie  Buperlativc,  '(or  according  to   its    book 
pronunciation,  schfrnmCf)  appears  to  be  the  same  as  summe*     xcix- 
To  ascertain  the  Gelticisms  and  Germanisms  in  the  Al- 


hanian  is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  task  ^  tbey  cannot  be  and**^^^! 
attributed  to  accidental  causes*  for  these  words  form  part  of '"anbms. 
a  numerous  class  in  difTcrent  languages  ;  thus  larth  in  Al- 
banian* lard  in  French  and  English  ;  lardwu  m  Latin,  laVf 
fat  in  Celtic,  and  krijc,  iaeric/te,  larchy  laerke,  a  resinous 
tree  in  Latin,  German,  English  and  Danisli,  indicate  a  re- 
semblance between  the  nortliern  acid  western  tongues. 
Bretf  a  king,  breteru  a  kingdom,  briif  a  horn,  bar,  giass, 
bresf  a  girdle,  droc,  dread ;  brittime^  to  diffuse  or  radiate, 
and  bleem,  to  buj,  are  evidently  Cel to-Gallic  words, 
Mid,  flour,  buckf  brend,  heihtf  fever,  goisfief  a  feast,  ckierrOf 
a  car;  cnnd,  an  angle;  gind^  kind,  Hm,  smoke,  fdimma  in 
Swedish)  sim  a  showt^r,  nataj  night,  dtnu  a  gate,  iil^  a 
star  in  the  dialect  of  Epirus  ;  (iW,  fire  in  Danish,)  biVf 
a  son  ;  baern,  bairns ;  children  in  Danish  and  Scots,  oulkp 
a  wolf,  sioih  eyes,  rf,  an  oath,  and  many  others  arc  almost 
literally  German  or  Gothic.  It  is  difficult  to  aecount  for 
these  facts  from  the  migrations  of  different  people,  but  they 
niay  be  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  that  tlic  ancient  po- 
pnlation  of  Hemus  was  made  up  of  Celtic,  Slavonic  and 
German  tribes,  as  well  as  Pelasgian,  Helieinc  and  Asiatic. 
We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage, which  consists  of  unknown  roots,  or  at  least  of  such 
as  have  not  hitherto  been  explained,  we  might  at  first  have 
been  apt  to  leave  tfie  examination  of  the  subject  to  orient- 
alists,  and  to  su|jpoBc  that  these  words  were  exclusively  of 
Asiatic  origin,  because  they  are  apparently  foreign  to  every 
known  Europf^an  language.  But  as  we  have  occasion  ally 
been  able  to  account  fur  some  of  these  roots,  and  to  con- 
nect them,  in  siiile  of  tlieir  iri^gularity,  with  the  Hellenic 
and  other  Eun»i>can  dialects,  we  were  led  to  conclude  (hat 
the  primitives  of  a  pure  and  indigenous  language,  like  tlie 
Albanian,  must  have  been  at  one  time  common  to  the 
Tbraciaui  lllyrian»  Phrygian  and  Lydiaui  and  that  Iho 
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BooK  uti known  roots  ai*e  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  each  or 
icix-  ^y  jii^gQ  languages.  The  Albanian,  according  to  this  hy- 
imthf^sis,  might  become  as  nseful,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  as  tlic  language  of  Orpheus  or  Deucalion,  antt  might 
enable  us  to  explain  the  meaning  attar  lied  to  the  itames 
of  nnmy  ancii^nt  people  and  places.  We  have  been  abb 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  information  to  inter- 
pret some  of  these  wordg  ;  tlius.  it  is  likely  that  Mount 
Scardus  lias  been  so  called  from  its  indented  peaks,  for 
scarra  and  card  signify  a  saw,  fiurraj*^  The  Scomius  is 
a  high  mountain,  fscumi  maljf  the  passes  of  Succi  in 
Hemus  extend  across  small  liillst  (stikhe.)  The  Oea- 
gi'ius,  or  Uebrus,  is  the  river  near  wild  woods^  the  Pontus 
abounds  in  nrarshes,  the  Dryn  is  sliaded  witli  forests. 
Vedi,  (Aotis)  signifies  water,  and  the  Voioussa,  a  never- 
failing  streanu  Mount  Bora  has  derived  its  name  from 
its  snows,  fbora  or  bdorctj  and  tlic  Bernus  probably  frond 
pcmtne^  a  tfirrentj  Candavia  is  a  rugged  country,  and 
in  ancient  times  it  was  traversed  by  winding  or  angular 
roads,  fcandmgn^J  But,  without  entering  into  more 
minute  details,  if  the  names  of  the  districts,  mountains, 
and  rivers  in  the  country  between  the  Achelous  on 
the  south.  Mount  Balle  on  the  north-west,  and  Scomius 
on  the  nortik  are  for  the  most  part  of  Albano-IHyrian 
origin,  it  may  he  allowed  that  the  study  of  the  Albanian 
is  connected  with  that  of  geography.  It  might  furnish  us, 
too,  with  some  interesting  ethnographical  indications,  and 
serve  to  explain  the  different  names  that  have  been  applied 
to  the  Albanians. 
ATbaniJiiiF,  A  native  of  the  country  calls  himself  an  ^^rvenescer  ac- 
i^J"  "^ '  cordittg  lo  Ibartfr,  and  a  8/fijit/ar,  according  to  Thun- 
mann.  The  last  nanie^  it  has  been  said,  is  derived  from 
skipf  wfiich  denotes  the  language  ;  hence  Sldpitar^  he  who 
speriks  Skipf  and   Skiperi^  the  country  in    which  Skip  h 

*  Diciion.  Epimt,  Blanche,  (Ibartbc)  incmT<?cUy  called  Biontli  by  Major 
L«akr»  See  vocabulary  in  L«ake'i  Re«*archcf  in  Grrcce  nnd  ihose  by  Thun- 
innnn  nnd  roiirfueTille.  MS,  glosearj  m  th«  library  of  ibt  king  of  Fiftocv* 
MS,  Gramma ri — Idtm. 
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spoken ;  but  na  signification  has  been  aflsigned  to  the  word  book 
itself*  Ancient  geographers  describe  the  Albanians  as  a  xcix. 
mountainous  and  wandering  people,  early  historians  inform  — 
U9  tbat  tliey  became  afterwards  a  warlike  naliont  hence  it 
may  be  tbought  more  probable  that  Skipitar  means  an  arm- 
ed man,  or  one  provided  witb  a  sword,  or  skiphcs.  Tlie 
word  Albanian,  though  long*  forgotten,  is  perhaps  as  an- 
cient; the  mount  Albanus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  Albta  or  Albion 
of  Strabo  ;  and  lliecammentatorB  are  not  to  be  commended, 
ivbo  effaced  the  Albani  and  Albanopolis  from  the  text  of 
Ptolemy;  wttli  equal  justice»  all  the  Albas  and  Albani  in 
Italy.  Gaul  and  Spain  might  have  been  obliterated  from  the 
ancient  maps  of  these  countries.  Albliain  in  Gaelic,  and 
Alb  in  Germanic  signify  moon  tain  pasturage ;  from  such 
facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  name  of  the  Albanl  Is  in- 
digenous and  of  very  ancient  date;  it  is  also  likely  that 
Arbenesce,  or  as  it  is  written  by  the  Byzantine  historians, 
Arvanit^,  is  a  corruption  of  Albanit^.  The  Turkish  term 
Arnaut  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Slavo-lllyrian  anmnia^ 
war  fir  combat;  if  that  be  the  case,  Arnaut  is  a  literal 
translation  t»f  Skipitar  or  Sch^petar* 

The  names  of  the  lllyrian  tribes  appear  to  be  of  Albanian 
origin,  the  Parthini  or  Parthyni  in  lltyria,  were  the  white 
or  fair  people,  (i  barthe,)  and  wholly  dtfitinct  from  the 
Parihlans;  the  Dassaretes  were  isolated  tribes,  the  Dal- 
mates  or  Dehnate^,  signify  i\m  young*  Tliere  is  a  mean- 
ing in  the  names  <(f  many  Albanian  towns  and  districts, 
the  port  Eled  or  Elet,  described  by  Scylax,  Is  the  genitive 
of  Ktea,  which  is  mentiuned  by  othei'  writers.  If  so  many 
geographical  terms  can  be  ex|dained  by  means  of  the  lan- 
guage still  Ji|)okcn  in  ancient  lllyria,  why  should  its  origin 
he  sought  in  Caucasus?  It  may  be  of  use  to  compare  these 
indications  witli  others  obtained  from  the  ancient  Macedo- 
nian, and  it  may  bo  belter  to  confine  our  inquiries  to  the 

*  Totf,  Hntf  and  a.tar,  are  Albaniuu  terniiiieitions,  whicb  driirjte  n  pioli:6M0ii 
or  irsHe ;  tnd  tJicy  covrcrpnncl  vtilh  tKr  ariui  nml  tor  of  tht?  LatMis. 
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countries  knoMMi  to  the  Greeks  than  to  €xatnmo  the  regions 
bej'onci  tho  Kupliratest  from  which  it  is  not  likely  much 
inrormation  am  be  gained  concerning  diffei^nl  European 
atates,  as  the  Meeiti,  L}di,  Pelasglui  Plunges  or  Yrighes. 

The  unknct^n  primitives  in  tho  Albanian  are  perhaps 
ancient  Illyrban  word^;  and  if  that  opinion  be  correct,  the 
inquiry  may  ho  limited  to  the  countries  vvlthin  and  near  the 
boundaries  of  lllyria.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  seve- 
ral Tliracian  words  were  not  in  use  in  lltyria  and  Macedo* 
nia«  among  others  briaf  a  town,  and  para,  a  height  or  ele- 
vated place;  it  may  be  added  that  the  terminationB  in  issoit 
iixaf  daim,  and  ava,  are  most  common  in  theThraco-Getan 
dialects;  and  the  inyrian,  if  It  did  not  form  a  separute 
classt  wad  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Thracian*  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of.  Strymon,  a  Slavonic 
word,  and  tl»e  name  of  a  river,  {Str%umienf  in  Polisfi; 
Strwmf  Strmmmenf  Siraum^  &c.  in  Scandinavian;)  to  trace 
its  connexion  with  tlic  Albanian  is  like  an  attempt  to  disco- 
ver the  original  form  of  an  edifice  wholly  in  ruins.  The 
Dardano-IIIyrians,  who*  according  to  an  ancient  tradition» 
were  ttte  ancestors  of  tire  tribes  dispersed  in  Ti*naH^  Epirus* 
and  Italy,*  might  have  been  of  Albanian  origin;  Ilion  is 
an  Albanian  word,  ivhicli  signifies  a  high  place;  there  was 
not  only  a  small  town  in  Macedonia,  hut  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Laconia;  it  is  as  rash  to  reject  these  indications  as 
to  found  any  conclusion  on  themt  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  or  ignorance;  much  greater  information  must 
he  obtained,  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  early 
population  of  Italy  were  descended  from  the  Ombrici  and 
Siculi  of  ancient  Illyriat  or  connected  with  the  J'ogkis  of 
modern  Albania. 

The  Albanian  langnage  has  been  considered  in  its  rela^ 
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•  Honii!f,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Lycophron,  &Lc.  I  am  award  ihmt  ihe  leBrned  M* 
Nicbuhr  rmuidiTerl  llin  initiation  of  ^npa?  nfnbk  ;  liiU  Uw  migmiion*  of  ihe 
Dnirflnn':  might  hnve  hreii  trim*,  iiidfpcnrlenlly  of  the  pcMPliral  fictiona  wilh 
ivbkh  ilipy  Jjave  hcei*  miixctt 


tion  to   geography,-  some  remarks  may  be  made  on   its 
grammatical  structure.* 

The  Alhantan  hag  some  resemblance  to  thR  Latin,  tlie- 
Grcek  and  SJavonic;  hut  it  h  not  ^o  lich  as  the  two  lirstp 
finil  itB  coiiBtrtiction<9  are  less  varied  than  those  in  the  last ; 
it  abounds  in  auxiliary  wordH ;  thiiH  to  express  the  atljecttve 
idle,  it  13  necessary  to  say,  Tt  paa  pttne^  {literally  in  Greek 
&uioi  apo  pofioUf)  those  without  o€CU})ation*  Its  compound 
substantives  are  of  two  forms;  the  one  corresponds  with  the 
arius  or  tou  of  tlic  Latins ;  Ifie  oilier  w itfi  the  erei  or  ciie  of 
the  Germans,  Thus,  from  lu/tat  war^  is  derived,  iujtelar^ 
a  warrior;  and  from  bret^  a  king,  brdderi^  a  kingdom ;  but 
the  most  of  the  compound  stibstantives  arc  infinitives^  pre- 
ceded by  the  neuter  article;  te  pynu  signifies  a  drink,  and 
is  the  same  as  if  we  said  in  Italian,  it  hevtre^  or  in  French, 
le  boire.  The  physical  terms  arc  m(*re  numerous  and  more 
varied  than  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude  from  perusing  llie 
printed  treatises  on  the  subject;  hut  there  are  companitive* 
ly  few  words  that  indicate  the  faculties  or  operations  of  the 
mind. 

The  article  is  gericraliy  put  at  the  end  of  the  suhstantivc; 
tltus  groiiCf  woman,  grauda^  tiie  woman,  g&itVt  stone,  goimt 
the  stone,  burck^  belly,  barckout  the  belly;  hut  the  same  rule 
IS  not  applicable  to  the  adjective;  miV,  signifies  good,  and 
i  miTt  e  wir,  t€  mir  are  the  same  word  with  the  mascuUue, 
feminine,  and  neuter  articles  prefixed  to  it»  The  declension 
of  the  pronouns  is  regular,  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  Latin^  There  are  ten 
conjugations,  hut  that  number  may  he  reduced  to  eight; 
they  arc  distinguished  hy  the  infinitive;  four  terminate  in 
urn,  cm,  im,  and  oum,  or  in  the  same  manner  as  the  four 
present  tenses  in  the  Armenian ;  two  in  ane  and  mtnCf  and 
two  in  U  and  re*    The  most  of  the  present  tenses  enil  in 
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•  OBScnraxioms  CramTnaticale,  by  F,  ^f.  Leccr,  Rome:  1716.  Leake,  Rc- 
scsrrhes  ill  Grocce,  Vatcr,  Tabks  compbrativcs,  &c«  1823.  V^cJkun,  Fru^' 
mtiif.  M9. 
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BOOK    agftf  egn,  ign^  and  ogn^  and  the  greater  number  of  preterites 

xcix.    i„  Q^,^^  ^^,^^  i^^^  j^,,(|  ^^^^     ii  Ij.  i,^^  unlikely  tliat  the  Alba- 

""  niaii  verb  is  fniitlc  up  of  two  distinct  formations,  introduced 

►  at  diRerent  periods  ;  Ibe  fir.st  or  eailiest  ends  in  tbc  four 
vowehitt,  tj  if  0,  tbc  second  must  be  attributed  to  succesgive 
additions  or  innovations;  to  distinguish  the  Pelasgo-jEoHc 
from  tlic  Tbraclan  terminations  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  the  language.  The  infinitive  is  always  preceded 
by  the  article  me,  when  the  sense  is  active,  and  by  meoUf 
wlien  the  sense  is  passive  or  reciprocal.  The  imperfect, 
perfect*  future,  conditional,  imperative  and  infinitive  are 
formed  by  inflections,  and  the  othej*  tenses  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  to  fiave^  and  to  be.  The  passive  is  formed 
by  the  verb  to  he  and  the  infinitive  of  the  active  voice,  which 
is  changed  into  a  supine  hy  tlie  omisston  of  tlie  article  mu 

The  Albanian  grammar  is  remarkable  for  its  originality; 
it  may  be  considered  a  monument  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
nation  for  which  it  was  framed;  such  miglit  have  been  the 
grammatical  systems  of  Orpheus^  Linus  and  Cadmus. 
Aibftumn  The  Albanian  hooks  published  at  Rome  by  the  College 
aphft  est.  de Propaganda  Jidef  are  piinted  in  modern  Italic  charac- 
ters with  tlic  addition  of  four  other  letters ;  the  Albanians 
themselves  make  use  of  the  modern  Greek  alphabet  and 
the  same  four  letters.  But  there  is,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
an  ecclesiastical  alphabet,  which  consists  of  tliirty  letters  j 
and  many  of  Ihem  are  not  unlike  tlie  Phcnictan,  Hebrewv 
Armenian  and  Syriac  characters;  few  i»f  them  have  any 
i^csemblance  witli  the  Bulgarian  or  Mesogotbic,  and  wo 
look  in  vain  for  the  Pelasgic,  Etruscan  or  Runic  letters. 
The  ancient  Albanian  alphabet  might  have  been  alter- 
ed by  Cfiristian  priests^  either  in  the  second  century 
vihen  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country,  or 
in  the  ninth  when  the  Albanian  church  was  united 
with  that  of  Rome ;  hut  it  is  evident  that  the  alpha- 
bet! ^ven  in  its  present  shape,  is  derived  from  another 
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much  more  ancknt,  and  wliich  at  one  period  was  used  in    book 
IlJyriat  Macedonia  and  Epirus.  xcix.  i 

The  national  Allianiati  songs  are  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  people;  it  might  be  worth  while  to  know 
tliein^  although  tttey  are  for  the  most  part  w  ritten  after  tlie 
time  of  Scaiiderbeg.  An  examination  of  the  inscriptions 
which  ill  all  likelihood  exist  in  Upper  Alhaiiia,  might  throw 
additional  light  on  the  history  and  languages  of  ancient 
nations. 

It  is  in  the  country  of  the  Mirditcs,  or  in  the  town  of 
Scutari,  that  the  traveller  may  reasonably  expect  to  gain 
information  concerning  the  manners  and  barbaroos  cus- 
toms which  the  lllyrians  have  transmitted  to  their  ile- 
ecendants   tho  Albanians.     The   divisions   by   cettas   and  *^e"**  *°^ 

pharBJb 

phams  were  mixed  with  feudal  customs  by  the  Christian 
Albanians^  who  migrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but 
in  Albania  itself  these  institutions  are  more  connected  with 
the  character  of  a  democracy.  All  the  ccttas  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper  and  Mean  Albania  Join  in  punishing  murder* 
rape  and  adultery  ;  these  crimes  can  only  be  avenged  by 
the  blood  of  the  guilty  ;  but  theft  is  not  a  capital  olfence  ; 
he  who  steals  an  ox  may  escn|ic  punishment  by  paying  a 
Slim  of  money.  In  the  rural  assemblies  of  the  cettas  the 
members  often  deliberate  with  their  swords  in  their  hands j 
some  of  the  individuals  mark  their  ^in  with  gunpowder* 
that  they  may  more  readily  know  the  cctta  to  whicli  they 
belong;  a  similar  practice  existed  among  their  ancestors, 
tlie  lllyrians.  Tlie  sacrliirc  of  a  young  woman,  a  wife  and  S"po"ii- 
a  mother,  is  recorded  in  the  national  songs.  Tlirec  bro- 
thers founded  the  town  of  Scutari,  and  interred  their  sister 
[.alive  near  the  castle  ;  the  rural  genii  had  assured  tliem,  if 
that  condition  were  fulfilledt  tl»c  town  would  bo  always 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  The  victim  im- 
plored her  husband,  (and  he  too  was  her  brother,)  that  slie 
might  be  permitted  to  nurse  her  infant ;  her  milk  flowed 
miraculously  through  an  aperluie  in  tlie  grave  ;  arjd  after- 
wards a  never-failing  fountain,  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  all 
diseases,  rose  from  her  ashes.     The  Schypetar  converses 
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BOOK     occastonnlly  with  tlie  Mires  or  good  gotldcsscs,*  aiul  tlic 

^*^^^'    mountaineer  iti  the  interior  of  Upper  Albania  helievcs,  like 

~;  tho    Servian,    in    stipernattiral    pi*ophetcsses  or    Vyles  ;f 

►  witches,  though  greatly  feared,  are  well  known  under  their 
ancient  Latin  and  perhapg  ThcBfialian  name  of  siriga* 
Christian  and  Maliometan  women  in  Albania  attend  fu- 
neral proccssionsi  and  make  the  air  resound  with  tlieir 
inhuman  yelh.  The  Albanian  hunteni  and  shepherds 
have  many  traditions  concerning  wihl  beasts,  the  habita* 
tions  of  souls  banished  from  eternal  repose;  but  it  is  pos- 
Bible  by  means  of  enchantments  and  anathemas  to  dislodge 
these  wretclied  spirits  from  their  prison  house. 
MoTd  ma-  The  fishermen  in  the  north  of  lake  Scodra  take  a  kind 
fiihing,  of  ligh,  which  they  call  sc^^anzUf  in  tho  following  manner  : 
— a  flpecies  of  craw  that  is  held  sacred ,  arrives  in  great 
flocks  at  certain  seasons  of  tho  year ; — tho  fishermen  cast 
their  nets  In  the  rivers  and  lakes  ; — tho  Iman  or  Greek 
priest  pronounces  his  benediction  ; — tho  crows^  it  is  satd« 
remain  while  that  ceremony  lasts,  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
or  on  t)ie  branches  of  trees  withotit  making  the  least 
noise.  The  consecrated  grain  is  afterwards  thrown  into 
the  stream^  it  floats  on  the  water,  and  attracts  many  fish  to 
the  surlace  ;  theutiand  not  till  then,  the  crows  dart  on  them 
with  hoarse-sounding  cries,  and  the  friglitened  fish  are 
easily  caught  in  the  nets  ;  a  portion  of  the  draught  is  regu- 
larly set  apart  foi*  tlic  crows  and  piiests  j  and  these  animals 
seldom  fail  to  accompany  the  fishermen. 
Moniesit-       The  distHct  of  Montenegro  or  the  Slavonic  Czerna-Gora^ 

gTO, 

*'  Theie  dlivlnitiea  have  been  considered  the  Mupti  or  faiei  of  the  andenC 
Greeks^  iKc  iiaineB  nf  boib  tire  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  Although  tho 
Mtres  worsbipped  by  the  Atheninna  and  the  mhahtttints  of  HflllBs  itiighl  hav« 
been  th«  Mo<j»<if  it  dors  not  follow  that  they  were  the  same  with  the  Illyrian 
Mires.  Mtr,  with  the  nrticicf,  t,  e,  ie,  affixed  to  it,  i§  the  Albanian  adjecttve  for 
btinuM^  df  tintf  and  corrc-Fponda  with  the  ancient  Greek  word  i^uf^c  or  Ifttfoff 
dcsifflblc', 

t  Vjle  ifi  or  the  tame  clnss  as  Si-hylla^  or  according  to  the  Greek  pronnncia- 
tiofi,  si-vjlla  ;  #i  is  >ifi  abbreviation  ofm,  an  EoHc  word,  whirh  signiJiei  ike*  ; 
si-byitt  is  then  a  divine  or  godlika  vyle.     f^tfll  or  gtcyll  is  a  Welsh  word  for  a 

I  spectra  or  norccrcss,     Vula^  of  wliich  the  genitive  19  vtrla^  means^  in  Icelatidic^ 

•  «  iupernaitiral  being  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  * 
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the  Tarkisli  Kara-Tag  or  tlie  Albanian  Mal-Isi,  is  aliout  b*>ok 
150  square  leagues  or  1350  square  miJes  in  superficies;  it  xcix* 
is  inhabited  by  a  robust,  warlike  and  turbulent  population  " 

of  58^732  individuals  ;  but  in  that  number  are  included  tlio 
inhabitants  of  five  Servian-Greek  villages,  or  13,600  suuls^ 
and  of  five  Albanian  catholic  tillages*  or  6880  persons. 
These  villages  are  the  allies  of  the  Montenegrincs  ;  tiiu3 
the  inirabitaiits  on  a  surface  of  90  square  leagues  or  864 
square  miles  in  that  district,  arc  not  more  than  38,^5^. 
The  territory  is  divided  into  four  najas*^  and  governed  by 
a  sovereign  council;  the  members  are  the  captains  or  sar- 
dars  of  eaclr  najut  the  knez  or  cliiefs  of  cvvry  village,  and 
those  among  the  aged,  who  are  most  revered  by  the  com- 
munity. The  assembly  meets  in  the  burgh  of  Cettina  ; 
the  vladika  or  president  does  not  possess  much  power,  ai»d 
is  often  re-strained  in  the  exercise  of  his  just  rights  by  tl»o 
bishop  of  the  dioccsci  who  resides  at  the  fortified  convent 
of  Stagnovich  in  the  country  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Venetians,  and  is  at  present  attached  to  the  Austrian  em- 
pire*! All  the  men  in  the  district,  from  the  bishop  to  tho 
fiheplicrd,  are  sohliers,  and  all  of  them  arc  provided  with 
lire-arms»  The  ambitious  Mahmnud-Pacha  was  slain  by 
Montenegrine  troops,  who  have  often  defeated  the  Otto- 
man satraps  of  Scutari.  The  present  bishop  observing 
Austria  and  BVance  divide  the  spoils  of  Venice,  made  liim- 
self  master  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Budua,  but  being 
unable  to  contend  against  these  powers,  he  rrlinqulsfjed 
his  conquest.  The  Montenegrinea  are  vindictive,  jealous, 
and  bai^barous  ;  but  they  are  hospitable  ;  their  in- 
tercourse with  one  another  is  frequent,  for  they  arc 
all  engaged  in  the  same  profession  ;  patriotism  is  not 
unknown  amongst  them  j  they  believe  in  communica-  Noimni. 
lions  with  a  world  of  spirits,  and  hold  converse  with  the 
shades    of    their    ancestors    who   wander   in    tho    clouds. 

♦  Ivellio,  Moiitenpgrin,  Annttlet  del  Voyage*,  t,  II.  p,  3BK  Ailrien  Dupr^, 
flur  1e  MoDteitegro,  ibid«  t.  XV.  p>  119. 

t  Notict  sur  1«  Monicnegro,  dans  J«s  AntiaJcs  dcB  Voyage!,  t.lVpp,  *»0, 
Vwla,  Voyagt  dans  h  Montenegro, 
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The  people  are  Slavonians  by  btrtfat  tliey  speak  a  SerTian 
dialect,  and  ftjrm,  to  tbe  great  regret  of  the  patnarcU  of 
Constantinople^  a  part  of  the  Servian  and  Russian  church. 
Their  inountaitis  are  fertile  in  pasture,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  flocks  which  are  exported  into  neiglihouring 
countries  ;  the  plains  do  not  yield  much  corn,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  wine.  The  allied  districts  on  the  north  of  the 
lake  Scutari  are  more  fruitful,  the  mountains  are  better 
wooded,  and  the  rivers  better  stored  with  fish  j  the  inha- 
bitants are  not  so  dispersed  as  the  Montenegrines  ;  the 
former  live  near  one  another^  the  ethers  reside  on  their 
farms  or  domains*  The  free  country  which  we  have  de- 
scribed is  of  small  extent^  but  it  and  Servia  may  perhaps 
accelerate  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  west. 
Balmatia  gomo  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  the  physical 
goTiDap  geography  of  Dalmatiat  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  inland  is  possessed  by  the  Ottomans,  the  maritime  by 
the  Austrians;  an  accourit  of  the  one  shall  be  given  in  our 
description  of  Hungary  ;  the  other  or  the  Turkish  territory 
has  successively  been  called  the  kingdom  of  Roma  and  the 
ducliy  of  St.  Saba,  hence  the  terms  hertzegovinat  a  duchy, 
and  hersekf  a  duke  have  been  introduced  into  geography. 
The  north-east  extremity,  where  the  Moraca  waters  its 
solitary  valley,  is  inaccessible  to  travellers;  butTribuuia  is 
built  in  a  calcareous  and  fertile  cuuTitry  that  is  belter 
known  ;  its  population  amounts  to  9000  souls  j  the  most  of 
^"uc"^i1'^the  inhahitants  were  at  one  time  Serbes,  they  have  since 
become  Mahometans  ;  so  great  is  their  fanaticism,  that  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  city  is  compelled  to  reside  at 
Ri¥eri  Ragusa*  There  are  no  outlets  for  the  rivers  in  the  dis- 
e^U'  tricts  of  Trebigny  and  Popovo,  the  latter  is  fertile  in  oil, 
cburei,  com  and  wine.  The  Trebinitza,  after  having  received 
the  waters  of  the  Kliutch,  throws  itself  into  the  river 
of  Popovo,  or,  as  appears  to  us  more  likely,  it  is  then 
known  by  that  name,  and  directs  its  course  towards 
Narenta ;  obstructed  by  the  mountains,  it  loses  itself 
in  a  small  lake  or  gulf ;  that  supposition,  Itowever, 
19    at    variance   with    the    opinions    of    the    Ragusans, 
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vfho  maititatn  tliat  the  Ombla  forms  a  subterranean  passage  book 
for  tlie  liikc  of  Popovo.*  The  whole  of  the  water  is  not  xcix* 
discharged  into  the  gulf,  the  fields  in  the  neighbourljood  ' 

are  inundated  during  the  winter  season  ;t  a  pestilential 
vapour  rises  from  the  txiar^hea  on  the  upper  banks  of  the 
Narentai  and  at  no  great  distance  from  them  19  situated 
the  flourishing  but  ill-fortified  town  of  Mostar;  which  is 
peopled  by  12,000  inhabitants;  its  trade  consist?*  in  arms, 
the  swords  of  Mostar  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Damascus. 
The  place  has  derived  its  name  from  a  stone  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  fifty  yards  in  width,  it  was  built  on  tlie  river 
according  to  the  plan  of  a  joiner,  a  native  of  the  town,  after  * 
the  Turkish  architects  had  given  it  up  in  despair4  The 
country  tn  the  vicinity  of  Mostar  is  covered  with  orchards, 
olive  trees  and  vineyards.  The  town  of  Livno  or  Hliuno 
is  situated  in  the  high  districts,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part and  a  ditch,  defended  by  three  castles,  and  commands 
the  most  important  entrance  into  Bosnia;  kuUas  or  forts 
arc  built  at  regular  distances  along  the  ]*oads,  which  ans 
very  bad,§  independently  of  their  natural  disadvantages, 
they  are  in  many  places  strewed  with  trees  or  obstructed 
bymounds;  carabines  arc  fired  on  every  side  at  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers,  a  sort  of  salutation  with  which  they 
would  willingly  dispense;  the  Turco-Bosman  garrisons  are 
the  most  barbarous  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  SuUan. 

Bosnia  is  watered  by  a  great  many  rivers;  the  most  of  Bosnia  and 
them  flow  towards  tlie  Save,  and  divide  the  country  into  acroatL. 
number  of  narrow  vallies;  the  land,  altljough  not  much  as- 
sisted by  art,  fortlie  inhabitants  are  indolent  and  barbarous, 
produces   abundant  crops ;    the   most  fertile  districts   are 

•  TKt  Ombh,  the  rival  of  the  Timavus,  is  called  the  Arion  by  PowqueviJle, 
but  tfae  Arion  was  probably  confounded  with  nnother  river  by  the  copyist  of 
Scjtax, 

t  BuMhing,  t,  ir.  p,  734. 

t  Hflrtgi-Khalfai  Roumili,  p,  176.  Moit  is  a  Slavoaic  word,  which  signifies 
a  bridge. 

♦  KitdVt  rnip. 
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those  on  tho  banks  of  tha  Drinna,  tlic  Vcrbagna  and  Koro- 
vitza;  tUesoil  in  Bosnia  Proper,  Croatia  and  Rascia  is  al- 
'inost  everywhere  of  a  fine  qnality;  the  vallics  and  tlie  sides 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable 
mould,  the  land  is  lighter  on  the  summits  but  not  nnftuit* 
fuL*  Such  arc  the  retnarks  of  a  French  traveller,  but  they 
have  been  modified  by  a  Uerman  autlior  %vho  frequently 
visited  the  country^  and  concluded  from  his  observations 
that  tlic  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Bosnia  Is  better  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  the  cnllure  of  corn.  Thyme, 
rosemary  and  other  aromatic  plants  cover  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,'  cherries,  plums^  pears,  quinces, 
nuts  and  walnnts  grow  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country; 
apricots,  peaches,  hgs  and  almonds  are  the  productions  of 
tlie  southern  districts.  The  trees,  though  schlom  cut,  and 
never  grafted,  jnoduce  fruit  of  a  good  quality;  the  pears 
and  apples  in  particuhir  are  remarkable  far  their  size  and 
agreeable  taste.  The  grape  seldom  arrives  at  maturity  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  hut  it  ri[jcns  in  tlie  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Drinna.  Slivovitza  or  a  strong  drink 
made  of  plums,  is  taken  by  Christians  and  Turks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wine;  and  all  the  lands  in  the  neigtibourhood  of 
the  villages  arc  planted  with  plum  trees.  Fekmes,  a  sweet 
juice  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  is  extriicted  from  pears. 

The  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  gardens  arc  cucumbersy 
gourds,  red  and  white  bcctravc,  beans,  onions  and  melon- 
gonu;  cabbage  is  the  cfiief  aiticle  of  food  during  winter; 
it  is  kept  in  casks  in  a  state  of  lermentation.  The  dif- 
fer-ent  kinds  of  corn  are  wheat,  maize  and  barley,  the  quan- 
tity produced  exceeds  greatly  what  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people,  and  the  surplus,  of  which  the 
value  amounts  nearly  to  iE.20,000,  is  sold  in  Dalmatia  and 
the  Austrian  states,]  Oats  arc  cultivated  in  few  places 
throughout  Bosnia,  but  millet  is  a  very  common  crop; 
bread  is  made  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  declare  that  it  may 


*  CItaiiineiiti  Deifois^e,  la  l^osnlci  p.  10. 


t  DftsroAS^b,  p.  IStt, 
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be  kept  Innger  tlmn  any  other  grain  ;  it  is  said  in  sup-    book 
port  fif  their  opinion  that  during  a  great  famine  which  hap-    xcix»] 
pened  in  the  year  1791*  the  vizier  cfimmanilecl  the  officers' 
in   tlje  fortres«ieJt  to  cJi*4ti  ibute  among  tfie  people,  the  pro- 
visions set  apart  for  the  garrisons  ;  a  granary  full  of  millet 
was  discovered  in  the  strong  Iirild  of  Banialonka,  and,  al- 
tliQugh  it  had  been  there  foi'ty -two  years,  it  still  retaiiked  its 
freshness  and  nutritive  qualities. 

Bosnia  is,  in  ivroporli<m  to  its  size,  more  )]0|nilous  than  Foresu, 
the  otlier  provinces  in  European  Turkey,  but  it  might,  if 
its  cultivation  were  extended,  support  three  or  four  times 
the  number  of  its  [present  inhabitants,  the  richest  vallies  or 
liills  are  only  cultivated,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  covered 
witli  lofty  furests.  The  oak,  the  ash,  tlie  poplar,  the 
maple,  the  hornbeam,  the  aspen  and  the  birch  grow  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  ;  the  summits  arc  crowned  with 
larches,  firs  and  yews.  A  great  navy  might  be  built  of 
the  timber  in  the  forests  ;  the  late  emperor  of  the  French 
was  aware  of  tlio  advantages  ttiat  might  be  deriv- 
ed from  them;  by  his  directions,  tools  were  forged  in  the 
country,  and  workmen  were  emjdoyinl  in  cutting  a  road  by 
which  the  French  legions  might  penetrate  into  tllyria,  and 
the  Bosnian  oaks  be  transported  to  the  harbcmrs  on  the 
Adriatic,  The  rich  meadows  and  pastures  are  grazed  An^maii* 
hy  numerons  herds  of  oxen  ;  though  not  so  large  or 
80  well  sfiapcd  as  tfiose  in  Hungary,  they  are  probably  of 
the  same  race.  Wool  forms  an  important  article  of  ex- 
portation! tlic  Bosnians  are  not  indiflTercnt  about  the  breed 
of  their  sheep,  which  appear  to  he  the  same  as  the  Hun- 
garian* 

Teal  and  wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  ;  the  most  common  fresh  water  fish  are  trouts,  pikes, 
carps  and  eels* 

The  beaver  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  islands  on  the  Save, 
and  all  the  rivers  are  well  stored  with  crayfish.     The  ad- 
der is  perhaps  the  only  noxious  reptile  in  tlic  country. 
'If  Bosnia  were  well  governed,  its  mines  might  become  a  Mkci  and 
iource  of  wealth;  it  was  probably  at  Slatnitxa,  a  place  oti  "'■"•'^'^i*' 
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those  on  the  banks  of  the  Drinna,  the  Vcrbagna  and  Koro- 
vitza;  tlie  soil  in  Bosnia  Proper,  Croatia  aoti  Rascia  is  aU 
"mast  everywhere  of  a  fine  quality.;  the  rallies  and  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  tliick  layer  of  vegetable 
mould,  the  land  is  lighter  on  the  siimniits  but  not  oiifruit- 
fuU*  Such  are  the  remarks  of  a  French  traveller,  but  they 
have  been  modi^cd  by  a  German  author  who  frequentlj 
visited  the  country,  and  concluded  from  his  observations 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Bosnia  is  better  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  the  culture  of  corn.  Thyme, 
rosemary  and  other  aromatic  plants  cover  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  tlic  mountains  ;  cherries,  plums,  pears,  quinces, 
nuts  and  walnuts  grow  In  the  norlliern  part  of  the  country; 
apricots,  peaches,  figs  and  almonds  are  the  productions  of 
the  southern  districts.  The  trees,  though  seldom  cut,  and 
never  grafted,  produce  fruit  of  a  good  quality;  the  jiears 
and  apples  in  particular  are  rcntarJ^able  lor  their  size  and 
agrcealiJe  taste.  Tlie  grape  seldom  arrives  at  maturity  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  hut  it  lipens  in  the  country  oti 
the  banks  of  the  Drinna,  SlivovUza  or  a  strong  drink 
made  of  plums,  is  taken  by  Christians  and  Turks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wine;  and  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  villages  are  planted  with  pluni  trees.  Peknies*  a  sweet 
juice  of  the  conslslencc  of  honey,  is  extracted  from  pears. 

The  vegetables  cultivated  in  tl*c  gardens  aie  cucumbers, 
gonrdst  red  and  w  hite  beet  rave,  beans,  onions  and  melon- 
gena;  cabbage  is  tlic  chief  article  of  food  during  winter; 
it  is  kept  in  casks  in  a  state  of  rermentation.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn  are  wheat,  maize  and  barley,  the  quan- 
tity produced  exceeds  greatly  what  is  necessary  for  tho 
consumption  of  the  people,  and  the  surplus,  of  which  tlnj 
value  amounts  nearly  to  j8«i20^000,  is  sold  in  Dalmatia  and 
the  Austrian  states.]  Oats  arc  cultivated  in  few  places 
throughout  Bosnia,  but  millet  is  a  very  common  crop ; 
bread  is  mudc  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  declare  that  it  may 


*  CbaumeUu  DcifirosHre,  la  Ootine,  r*  1^* 
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bo  kept  longer  than  any  otlier  grain  ;  it  is  said  in  siip-  book. 
port  of  their  opiniun  tliat  during  a  great  famine  ^hicli  Itap- 
pcned  in  tlic  year  1791,  the  vjzicr  cominantlct!  tlte  offirera' 
in  the  fortresses  to  distribute  am  ring  I  lie  people,  the  ]jro- 
visioris  set  apart  far  the  garrisons  ;  a  granary  full  of  millet 
was  discovered  in  the  strong  hold  of  Bnnialonka,  and,  al- 
though it  had  heen  there  fort> -two  years,  it  stitl  retained  ita 
freshness  aTid  nutritive  qualities. 

Bofsnia  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populous  tlian  Forenti. 
tlic  other  provinces  in  European  Tiiikey,  hut  it  might,  if 
its  cultivation  were  extended,  support  three  or  four  times 
the  nnmher  of  its  present  iuliabilants,  the  ricliest  vallirs  or 
hills  are  nnly  cultivated,  tlie  rest  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  lofty  forests*  The  oak,  tfic  ash,  the  poplar,  tlie 
miiple,  the  horuheam,  tlte  aspen  and  the  hirch  grow  on 
the  sides  of  tlie  mountains  ;  tlic  summits  arc  crowned  with 
larrf»es,  firs  and  jewa*  A  great  navy  might  he  huilt  of 
tlie  tiniher  in  the  forests  ;  the  late  emperor  of  the  French 
was  aware  of  the  advantages  that  miglit  he  deriv- 
ed from  them;  hy  liis  directiinis^  tools  were  forged  in  the 
country,  and  work ui en  weic  employi-d  in  cutting  a  road  hy 
which  t!ic  French  legions  miglit  penetrate  into  lllyria,  and 
the  Bosniati  onks  he  transported  to  the  harhours  on  tlie 
Adriatic.  The  ricii  meadows  and  pastures  arc  grazed  Animaii.^ 
by  numerous  herds  of  oxen  j  thougii  not  so  large  or 
so  well  shaped  as  those  in  Hungary,  tliey  are  prohahly  of 
the  same  race.  Wool  foi-ms  an  important  article  of  ex- 
portation, the  Bosnians  arc  not  itidiflerent  about  tlie  breed 
of  their  sheep,  which  appear  to  he  the  same  as  the  Hun- 
garian. 

Teal  and  w  ild  ducks  fi'equeiit  tlic  lakes  and  the  banks  of 
■  rivers  ;  the  most  common  fresh  water  lisli  are  trouts,  pikes, 
T  carps  and  eels. 

The  heaver  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  islands  on  the  Save, 
and  all  the  rivers  arc  well  stored  with  crayfisl*.  Tl^c  ad- 
der is  perhaps  the  only  noxious  reptile  in  the  country. 

If  Bosnia  were  well  governed,  its  mines  might  become  a  Mines  ami 
source  of  wealth;  it  was  probably  at  Slatnltza,  a  place  on  ro*n»^ai**^ 
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tlioac  on  the  banks  of  the  Drinna,  the  Verbagna  and  Koro- 
vitza;  the  soil  in  Bosnia  Proper,  Cfoatia  and  Rascia  is  al- 
'most  everywhere  of  a  fine  quality;  the  vallies  and  the  aiiles 
of  tlie  hills  arc  covered  witit  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable 
mouldy  the  land  is  lighter  on  the  snmmits  but  not  unfruit- 
ful,* SucIj  are  tlie  remarks  of  a  French  traveller,  but  they 
have  been  modified  by  a  German  author  who  frequently 
visited  tlje  country,  and  concluded  from  his  observations 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Bosnia  is  better  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  the  cnlture  of  corn.  Thymef 
rosemiiry  and  other  aromatic  plants  cover  the  rocky  sum- 
mits (»f  the  mountains ;  cherries,  plums,  pears,  quinces, 
nuts  and  walnuts  grow  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country; 
apricots,  peaches,  tigs  and  almonds  are  the  productions  of 
the  southern  districts.  The  trees,  tiiougb  seldom  cut^  and 
never  grtifted,  produce  fruit  of  a  good  quality;  the  pears 
and  apples  in  particular  are  remarUable  for  their  size  and 
agreeable  taste.  The  grape  seldom  arrives  at  maturity  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  hut  it  ripens  in  the  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Drinna.  Slivovitza  or  a  strong  drink 
made  of  plums,  is  taken  by  Christians  and  Turks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wine;  and  all  tlie  lands  in  the  neighhonrbood  of 
the  villages  are  planted  with  plum  ti-ees.  Fekmes,  a  sweet 
jnicc  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  is  extracted  from  pears, 

Tlie  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  gardens  arc  cucumbers, 
gourds,  red  and  white  beetrave,  beans,  onions  and  melon- 
grna;  cabbage  is  the  chief  article  of  food  during  winter; 
it  is  kept  in  casks  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn  are  wheat,  maize  and  barley,  the  quan- 
tity produced  exceeds  greatly  what  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people,  and  the  surplust  of  which  the 
value  amounts  nearly  to  j8.!^0,000,  is  sold  in  Dalmatia  and 
the  Austrian  states.f  Oats  are  cultivated  in  few  places 
tlirouglimit  Bosnia,  but  millet  is  a  very  common  crop; 
bread  is  made  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  declare  that  it  may 
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he  kept  longer  than  any  otiier  grain  ;  it  is  aaid  in  sup-    book 
port  of  tlieir  opinion  tliat  during  a  great  famine  wUicli  hap-     XciXg 
pened  in  the  year  1791t  the  vizier  cc»nimant[t*(|   the  offircra' 
in   the  fortres^efl  to   d retribute  among  the  people,  tUc  pro- 
visions set  apart  for  the  garrisons  ;  a  granary  full  of  millet 
was  discovered  in  the  strong  hold  of  Banialonka,  and,  al- 
though it  had  been  there  forty -two  years,  it  still  retained  its 
freshness  and  nutiitiveqnaHties. 

Bosnia  is«  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populous  than  Forcifii. 
the  other  provinces  in  European  Turkey,  but  it  might,  if 
its  euUivation  were  extended,  snpport  three  or  four  times 
the  number  of  its  present  inbabitJurtSt  the  richest  v  a  Hies  or 
lillls  are  only  cultivated,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  covered 
witli  lofty  forests*  The  oak,  the  asfi,  the  poplar*  the 
ma|)Ie,  tiie  hornbeam,  tlie  aspen  and  the  birch  grow  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  ;  the  summits  are  crowned  with 
larches,  firs  and  yews,  A  great  navy  might  be  huilt  of 
the  timber  in  the  forests  ;  tl»e  late  emperor  of  the  French 
uas  aware  of  the  advantages  that  might  he  deriv- 
Cfl  from  them  ;  hy  his  directions,  tools  were  forgeil  in  tlie 
country,  and  workmen  were  employed  in  cutting  a  road  by 
which  the  French  legions  nuglit  penetrate  into  lllyriafl  and 
the  Bosnian  oaks  he  transported  to  the  harbours  on  (he 
Adriatic.  Tlie  rich  mea(h>ws  and  jxastures  are  grazed  Animaii^ 
by  numerous  hei-ds  of  oxen  ;  though  not  so  large  or 
BO  well  shaped  as  those  in  Hungary,  they  are  probably  of 
the  sanic  race.  Wool  fiirms  an  important  article  of  ex- 
portation, the  Bosnians  arc  not  indifferent  about  the  breed 
of  their  sheep,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hun- 
garian, 

Teal  and  wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  ;  the  most  common  frcsli  water  fish  are  trouts,  pikes, 
carps  and  eels. 

The  beaver  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  islands  on  Ibe  Save, 
and  all  the  rivers  arc  well  stored  with  crawfish.  The  ad- 
der is  peril aps  the  only  noxious  reptile  in  tlie  country. 

If  Bosnia  were  well  governed^  its  mines  might  become  a  Mines  and 
source  of  wealth  j  it  was  probably  at  Slatnitxa,  a  place  on  ^^^"^^^^^ 
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BOOK    those  on  tho  banks  of  the  Drlnna,  the  Verbagua  and  Roro- 
xcrx-    %  itza ;  tlie  soil  In  Bosnia  Proper,  Croatia  am!  Rascia  is  al- 

most  everywhere  of  a  fine  quality;  the  rallies  and  the  aides 

of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable 
mouldy  the  land  is  ligfiter  on  the  sntnmits  but  not  uiifruit' 
fnU*  Such  are  the  remarks  of  a  French  traveller,  but  thej 
have  been  modified  by  a  German  author  who  frcquentlj 
visited  the  countryt  and  concluded  from  his  observations 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Bosnia  is  better  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  the  culture  of  corn*  Thyiney 
rosemary  and  other  aromatic  jdants  cover  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  tlie  moutitains  ;  cherries,  plums^  pears,  quinces^ 
nuts  and  walnuts  grow  in  the  nordtern  part  of  the  country  | 
npricots,  peaches,  iigs  and  almonds  are  the  productions  of 
the  southern  districts.  The  trees,  tliough  seldom  cut,  and 
never  grafted,  produce  fruit  of  a  good  quality;  the  pears 
and  ap|)les  in  particular  arc  remarkable  lor  their  size  and 
agreeublc  taste.  The  grape  seldom  ariives  at  maturity  iti 
the  mountainous  districts^  hut  it  ripens  in  tbe  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Drinna.  SlivovUxa  or  a  strong  drink 
made  of  plums,  is  taken  by  Christians  and  Turks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wine  J  and  all  the  lands  in  the  neigljhourhoud  of 
tlic  villages  arc  planted  with  plum  trees,  Pckmcs,  a  sweet 
juice  of  the  conststencc  of  lioney,  is  extracted  from  pears. 

Tlie  vegetables  cultivated  in  tbe  gardens  are  cucumbers, 
gourds,  red  and  white  bcetrave,  beans,  onions  and  ntielon- 
grna ;  cabbage  is  the  chief  article  of  food  during  winter; 
it  is  kept  in  casks  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn  are  wiicat,  maize  and  barley,  the  quan- 
tity [N'oduced  exceeds  greatly  \vl*at  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  tbe  people,  and  tbe  surplus,  of  which  the 
value  amounts  nearly  to  £.^0,000,  is  sold  in  Dalmatia  and 
tlie  Austrian  ^states.f  Oats  arc  cultivated  in  fe%v  places 
throiigbout  Bosnia,  but  miltct  is  a  very  common  crop; 
bread  is  made  of  iU  and  the  inhabitants  declare  that  it  may 
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be  kept  longer  than  any  otiier  grain  ;  it  is  said  in  sup-  book 
pe»rt  of  tlicir  opinion  tliat  tluriiig  a  great  fannne  wliicli  hap-  xcix. 
pencil  ill  tlie  year  1791,  the  vizier  commanded  tlie  officers 
in  tlic  fortresses  to  distribute  among  the  people*  tlie  pro- 
visions set  apart  for  the  garrisons  ;  a  granary  fnll  of  millet 
^vas  discovered  in  tfie  strong  hold  of  Banialonka,  and,  al- 
tliough  it  had  hcen  thi're  furty-two  years,  it  still  retained  its 
freshness  and  nntritive  qnalilies, 

Bosnia  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populons  than  Fnreiu. 
the  otiier  provinces  in  Enropenn  Tnrkey,  hut  it  might,  if 
its  cultivation  were  extended,  support  three  or  four  times 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  the  ricl^est  vallies  or 
liills  are  only  cntlivafed,  tlie  rest  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  lofty  forests.  The  oak,  the  asfi,  the  poplar,  the 
iniqde,  the  Imrnheamt  tlie  aspen  and  tbe  birch  grow  on 
the  sides  of  tfic  mountains  ;  tlic  summits  are  crowned  with 
larches*  firs  and  yews.  A  great  navy  miglit  be  built  of 
tlie  timber  in  tbe  forests  ;  the  late  emperor  of  tlio  French 
was  aware  of  tlio  advantages  that  might  be  deriv- 
ed from  them;  by  bis  directions,  toots  waTC  forged  in  the 
country,  and  woikmcn  were  employed  in  cutting  a  road  by 
which  the  French  legiuns  might  penetrate  into  lllyria,  and 
tlic  Bosnian  oaks  he  transported  to  the  harbours  on  the 
r Adriatic*  The  rich  meadows  and  pastures  arc  grazed  Amnmii. 
by  nnmerotis  herds  of  oxen  ;  tbmigli  not  so  large  or 
so  well  shaped  as  those  in  Hnngary,  tliey  are  probably  of 
tlie  same  race.  Wool  forms  an  im|iortant  article  of  ex- 
portatiout  tbe  Bosnians  are  not  ifidiflferent  about  the  breed 
f  their  sheep,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hun- 
arian. 

Teal  and  wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  the  banks  of 
^vers  ;  the  most  common  fresh  water  fisli  are  trouts,  pikes, 
carps  and  eels. 

The  beaver  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  islands  on  tlie  Save, 
and  all  the  rivers  arc  well  stored  with  crayfish.  The  ad- 
*ier  is  perhaps  the  only  noxious  reptile  in  the  country. 

Iffioania  were  well  governed,  its  mines  might  become  a  Mmei  and 
*^urce  of  wealth ;  it  was  probably  at  Slatnitza,  a  place  on  »"'"»^*i»' 
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the  road  to  Scopiat  and  six  milea  from  Trail  nick,  that  the 
RomaPH  worked  tficir  famoiia  gold  mines  ;  t!ic  excavations 
'stUl  remain  ;  hut  so  great  is  tlic  superstition  of  tlic  intiabit- 
ants  that  tliey  never  approach  tliem.  Tlirrc  are,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  \\hicli  in  all  probability  is  correct,  gold 
mines  on  several  nmun tains  near  Zvornick  and  Vareth, 
particles  of  native  golt!  are  rolled  down  the  Bosna,  the  Ver- 
hatcli,  the  Drina  and  the  Latchva  ;  hut  the  Turks  seldom 
Buffer  any  to  he  collected ;  it  is  alleged  as  the  motive  of 
their  conduct,  tliat  tbey  do  not  wish  to  excite  the  avi- 
dity of  the  Christians.  Many  silver  mines  were  worked  in 
the  time  of  tlie  catholic  kin<;s  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Turks,  but  all  of  them  have  heen  long  since  neglected. 
The  richest  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rama  or 
Prezos,  Foinitca  antl  other  towns  or  villages,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  productions  are  called  Srebernot  Srebernik  and 
SrebernUza*  An  ore  containing  f|uickailver  is  found  near 
the  convent  of  Krcssevo ;  but  the  iron  mines  arc  the  most 
valuable  of  any  in  Bosnia,  tl»ey  have  contributed  most  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  they  are  the  principal  chan- 
nel to  which  national  industry  is  directed ;  two  thousand 
men,  a  tiiird  part  of  whom  are  Christians,  are  constantly 
employed  in  these  mines,  which  contain  besides  iron,  arsenic 
and  orpiment.  A  lead  mine  was  discovered  near  Olovo 
between  RIadain  and  Vareclu 

Altliough  salt  is  imported  into  Bosnia^  it  may  be  obtain* 
cd  in  several  districts  ;  there  are  at  least  seventy  or  eiglity 
Bait  pits  in  the  valley  at  TouzIa^Velika,  tJieir  diameter  for 
the  most  part  is  about  six  feet,  and  water  is  generally  found 
at  the  deptli  of  four  or  five*  The  water  is  boiled  in  large 
caldrons  until  it  passes  oflT  in  vapour,  and  tlic  sediment 
left  IS  white  salt  of  tlic  best  kind,  a  smitll  quantity  only  is 
collected,  and  from  its  high  pi-icc  tl»euseof  it  is  exclusively 
confined  to  tlie  rich  ;  forty  ar  fifty  pits  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  dug  in  another  valley  about  eight  miles  from  the  for- 
mer; the  mines  of  rocksalt  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tartchin 
might  he  profitably  walked,  but  iio  labour  haa  as  yet  been 
beitowed  on  them.  .  .  •         •«    •— 
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The  climate  of  Bosnia  is  Tariable  and  modified  by  the   Boom 
f  iiflTermco  in  lUo  height  of  diflTerent  districts ;  the  winters    ^cii^ 
I  fire  mild  on  tlie  fj^iiilfyl  plains  near  the  bunks  of  tlie  Drina; 
.the  cold  is  severe  in  Croatia  and  the  nionntainr>u8  cuuniry  ; 
ithe  land  in  that  part  of  Bofsnia  is  duiing  six  montlis  in 
the  year  covered  witli  snow  to  tlio  depth  of  several   fecti 
[the  centigrade  thermometer  has  been  frrqnently  observed 
^between  twelve  and  .eighteen  degrees  below  zero.*     The 
,  lieat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  hut  in  that  season  - 
the  northern  districts  are  warmer  than  the  southern.     Tl^e 
L forests  on  the  mountains  collect  the  clouds,  and  the  wea- 
ither   is  often  tempestuous  between   the  beginning  of  Juno 
^and  the   I5th  of  Augustt  but  tfio  great  rains  during  these 
^months    fertilize   the   ground;   the   spring   begins   in    the 
jliigh   country    about  the  end  of  April  and    continues  till 
t  Junei  the    heat   of  summer   tlien  commences  and  lasts  to 
the  beginning   of    September  ;    snow   falls    generally   be- 
fore the  end  of  the  same  month,  and   is  not   entirely  dis- 
^aolved  until  the  middle  of  May.     Bosnia  is  on  the  whole 
a  very  healthy  country,  it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  the 
air  is  salubrious,  and  tlic  marslies  are   almost  exclusively 
conQncd  to  the  banks  of  the  Save. 

Many  streams  rise  from  the  mountains,  the  stranger  can-  SpTingiand 
not  travel  half  a  league  in  any  direction  without  crossing  ^*^ 
a  rivulet ;  iltf^y  are  seen  on  the  hills  at  every  hundred 
yards.  This  extreme  profusion  of  nature  js  attended  witk 
inconvenience,  the  roads  arc  in  many  places  impassable  in 
'the  middle  of  summer;  the  Turks,  it  is  true^  never  attempt 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  currents.  The  Drina  or 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province,  the  Bosna,  which 
lii'atcrs  the  central  districts  and  gives  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Verbaz  on  the  cast,  are  navigable  for  boats  of 
fifty  tons  burthen  ;  the  Unna,  which  is  to  a  considerable 
distance  the  boundary  bct%vcen  Austrian  and  Turco-Bos- 
iliian  Croatia,  cannot  be  navigated  on  account  of  its  nume* 
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rou9  shallo%vs;  all  these  rivers  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Save. 

Travellers  have  enumerated,  in  add U ion  to  tlic  principal 
towns  in  Bosnia,  twenty-four  fortresses  and  nineteen  forts 
or  castles,  which  were  built  in  the  middle  ages.*  Seraje^ 
vo  QV  Bosna-Serai  is  the  capital  of  the  country  ;  its  inlia- 
hitar»ts  are  almost  independent,  at  alt  events  the  Beyhrhey 
or  vizier  of  the  province  is  only  allowed  to  reside  amongst 
them  three  days  in  the  year  ;  the  houses  are  adorned  with 
gardens,  on  all  sides  arc  niinarets.  bastions  and  turrets; 
the  whole  is  surrounded  hy  well- wooded  hills  watered  by 
the  Miiiaska  and  4*tljer  feeders  of  Ihe  Bosna  ;  the  popula- 
tion Is  Udt  less  titan  60,000  souls,  and  a  tliirdi  part  of  the  in- 
ha  hi  tan  ts  ftdlow  the  rites  of  the  Greek  chnrcli.  The  forts 
in  the  high  town  or  Qrad  arc  earh  flanked  by  four  small 
turrets,  and  the  walls,  it  is  said,  are  twelve  feet  thick.  It 
may  be  concluded,  from  the  extensive  trade  in  arms  and 
jewellery,  and  from  tlie  numerous  caravans  which  pass 
to  Constantinople,  that  the  inhabitants  are  as  industrious 
as  any  iu  the  Tnrkish  dominions.  Trawnick  lies  to  the 
west  of  t!»e  capital  on  the  Laschwa,  a  feeder  of  the  Bosna; 
its  citadel,  whicli  according  to  M.  Desfosses  is  of  little  im- 
portance, and  according  to  M,  Fetuisier,  almost  impregna- 
ble, is  the  residence  of  the  vizier-pachn  or  governor  of  the 
province,  on  whom  the  Porte  confers  the  vain  title  of  vizier 
of  Hungary ;  his  revenue,  owing  to  his  exorbitant  exac* 
tions,  amounts  sometimes  to  jC-100,000;  all  the  offices  en- 
joyed by  the  ancient  couitiers  exist  still  in  the  court  of  tho 
vizier,  and  under  him  are  two  pachas  in  partibus  inftde- 
iium,  the  one  of  Knin,  the  other  of  Clissa  in  Dalmatia; 
but  the  guardian  in  the  west  nt  ttie  empire  is  changed  every 
three  years,  and  is  often,  before  that  period  expires,  de- 
prived of  Ills  dignities  at  the  request  of  the  Bosnians.  Tlie 
towns  of  Vrandouk  and  Magiatf  on  the  Bosnu  are  remark- 
able for  their  strong  citadels.  Jatc»a,f  once  a  famous  city 
on  the  basin  of  the  Yerbaz,  and  the  ancient  abode  of  tho 
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Bo<inian  kingR,  hvm  fallen  into  flrray,     Baninbka*  a  large    book 
anil  commrrticil  tuvvn,  is  siinutpct  Ijrltjw  it  at  tin*  ronfliirnre     xcisd 

of  the  B»tiia;  the  [u»Mses,  iiirludiiig  tbose  in  the  citadel,  arc 

not  fewer  tlian  4200;  tlie  garrison  is  roii>jMiHe<l  uf  6000 
men,  tlie  place  is  defendeil  hy  Uiree  strong  recloubta;  tlie 
ittimlier  of  CInistian  families  is  almut  1800, 

Bihac%t  •V(nu\  aiui  Dubieza^  titree  small  fortresses  oti  tlic 
Uoiia,  resinted  in  1789  tlie  united  effiirts  of  an  Aui^trrnn 
army  J  and  Berbir  or  thts  Turkinh  Gratlisea  on  tlic  Save, 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  country,  was  fortified  in 
1774  by  French  engineers.  The  pojiulation  of  Zwornickv 
a  town  on  the  basin  of  the  Driria^  amormted  at  or»e  time  to 
14000  souls,  at  present  it  is  less  than  6000;  tfie  [jlace  con- 
sists of  a  low  and  high  town  or  grad  ;  allhongh  the  walls 
and  old  towers  arc  all  that  rc^main  uC  the  lattert  the  Ser- 
vians were  unable  to  take  it;  Vischegrad  lies  beyond  it, 
there  too  the  Servian  invaders  have  been  more  than  once 
repulsed. 

Bosnia  is  admirably  defended  hy  nature;  it  cotihl  only 
lie  conquered  In  the  way  attempted  hy  Prince  Eugene  in 
1697,  or  in  other  words,  by  brlriging  a  powerful  anny  from 
the  Save  on  Bos rtia- Serai,  hut  it  might  be  necessary  at  the 
same  time  to  occu[>y  Ilerzgoviiia,  a  district  of  which  the 
positions  are  impeifectly  known.  It  appears  fiom  the 
memoir  of  an  Austrian  oflicer,*  that  tJie  roads  in  tiie  coun- 
try are  bad ;  cannon  or  artillery  could  only  be  transported 
on  few  of  them  J  and  the  Turks,  in  tfic  event  of  an  ir»va- 
sion,  might  convey  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  in 
Bosnia  into  their  strong-liolds  ;  the  vizier  could  easily  raise 
80,000  troops,  thirty  thousand  of  them  n*iglit  be  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  forts,  arrd  the  remaining  Ctfiy  (liousafid 
might  be  employed  in  the  campaign.  The  Bosnian  army 
composed  of  Janizaries^  Sdmtns,  Serdenfjczlis^  Spahis 
A*epher8.     The  names  of  the  Janizaries  inscribed  in  the 

Ofereut  lists  amounted  to  78,000:  all  of  them  were  armed 
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burgesses^  and  not  more  than  sixteen  tliouBand  received 
pay.  Tlic  Seimens  arc  light  armed  infantry,  equipped  and 
maintained  at  tlic  expense  of  govej^mnetit,  Tlif  Serdentjt*z- 
tis  arc  troups  hastily  levied  and  ill  disciplined;  thpj  main- 
tain thcmsehe*?  by  plundering  the  cffiintries  in  which  they 
make  war*  T!ie  Spahis  in  Dosnia  and  in  the  otiicr  Turkish 
dominions  arc  liorsement  each  of  wlinni  possesses  a  fief. 
^Xho  Nephcra  are  light  cavalry,  chiefly  employed  in  devas- 
tating the  districts  tli rough  whicli  llicy  pass.  The  great 
difl^culty  in  the  conquest  of  Bosnia  must  be  attributed  to  its 
numerous  passes  and  thick  \voods»  its  castles,  kullas  or 
forts,  and  also  to  the  known  courage  of  tfie  Bosnians  when 
they  combat  in  tlieir  own  land,  a»»d  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting an  imniena<3  frontier  against  the  incursions  and  at- 
tacks of  liglit-arm  V  troops. 

The  crescent  need  not  fear  a  Bosnian  invasion,  but  it  is 
menaced  by  dangers  of  a  diflTerent  kind ;  tlic  most  of  the 
people  are  devoted  in  the  Mussulman  worship,  but  they  dif- 
fer wholly  from  (he  Turks  in  their  manners,  habits  and  in- 
terests..  Bosnia  is  a  feudal  nation,  ^^hicli  from  contingent 
events  has  become  tributary  to  the  Oltoman  em(Hre-  The 
thirty -six  hereditary  captains  and  the  atfans  or  deputies  of 
the  people  in  the  towns,  exercise  a  power  founded  on  cus- 
tom and  opinion,  hut  which  is  amply  suflicient  to  balance 
the  power  of  ilic  vizieci  pachas  and  ridjals  or  govcrtioi  s  ap- 
pointed by  the  Forte  j  the  whole  province  is  more  independ- 
ent of  Turkey  than  Hungary  is  of  Austria.  lfthcpeo(de 
complain  against  their  lulcrs,  the  pachas  are  deprived  of 
their  dignities;  afid  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  tho 
military  defence  of  tho  country  is  one  advantage  which  the 
Bosnians  derived  from  their  fidelity  during  the  insurrection 
in  Scrvia-  The  Bosnian  language,  a  dialect  of  the  Servian* 
is  generally  spoken;  the  Turks  seldom  think  of  acquiring 
it,  and  are  considered  strangers.  Polygamy  is  almost  un- 
known in  Bosnia,  both  sexes  enjoy  tlie  privilege  of  choosing 
their  companions  for  life;  an  unmarried  woman  appears 
without  a  veil*  respect  is  shown  to  the  mother  of  a  faniil/i 
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and  all  these  customs  timtitigiiigh  the  people  from  the  inha-  book 
hitantH  ©r  eastern  couiilries.  The  Bosimjiiis  ai-e  saitl  in  be  xcix. 
infideh  by  tlic  MiiJasulmans  of  CoristanlintJplcj  they  are  tic-  ^ 
Bcenitecl  from  the  wan-iurs  of  a  nortficrn  race,  and  are  not 
as  yet  sullied  by  cRi'miiiatc  Tiees,  by  venality  or  corrup- 
tion ;  tbeir  barbarhm  nuist  bo  imputed  to  an  intellectiial 
separation  from  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  if  they  were  enliglitcn- 
cdt  if  the  Cbriatian  religion  wtre  preached  in  its  gospel 
purity  amongst  them,  they  might  soon  become  an  independ- 
ent nation. 

It  is  nnfatr  to  blame  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  forRdigiaiw 
their  attachment  to  Mahometaoism ;  t!»eir  Christian  neigh- 
bours arc  the  members  of  a  corrupt  church,  those  of  the 
Greek  pcrsuaHion  on  the  Drina  and  the  Save,  those  of  the 
Catholic  on  the  Verbaz  from  Jaicza  to  lianlalouka,  and  on 
the  rrf>ntier  of  Herzgovina,  are  infected  \vitl»  the  supersti- 
tion, ignorance  and  prevailing  errors  of  tlie  middle  ages; 
their  ancestors  adopted  the  declared  heresy  of  the  Faier- 
nians  ;  their  present  oescendants,  the  slaves  of  a  degenerate 
priesthood,  excite  tht  contempt  of  the  Mahometan  Bosnians, 
The  position  of  the  Catholic  villages  marks  the  unfortunate 
division  in  the  ancient  kingdom  between  tlie  eastern  and 
western  churches  j  the  one  was  supported  by  the  Croatian 
apear,  the  other  by  the  Servian  sword.  It  may  be  doubled 
if  tlie  Turks  with  all  their  barbarity  could  unite  them;  the 
priests  thunder  in  the  present  day  their  anathemas  against 
eacli  other. 

The  part  of  Bosnia  which  lias  been  mentioned  is  well  Other dii- 
known;  the  other  districts  beyond  the  Drina  are  seldom  ^"*^'*' 
visited,  but  some  valuable  information  has  been  lately  ob- 
tained from  the  itineraries  ofFicnch  travellers.  Podrinna 
and  the  government  of  Obrach  arc  situated  in  that  quarter 
of  the  province  ;  these  districts  are  eitlier  incorrectly  mark- 
ed or  omitted  in  the  mapH  published  at  a  later  period  than 
those  of  Coronelli.  The  Drina,  the  IVIiitc  Drina,  and  the 
Zem  rise  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  one  anotlicr  in 
the  Chemerno  mountains^  which  must  not  he  confounded 
with  the  range  of  the  same  name  in  Servia.    The  town  of 


BOOK    Fof«fchia  lies  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  |  Hadgi-Khal- 

XClXi    frth  makus   Hh  iit^jiiilatinn  amnunt  la  10,000  flouls,  ami  roti- 

siclei's  it  an  np|teh<l:i^e  (»r  lli'izgt*\  jnu  ;  BMsclimng  lifllevfS 

lliat  it  is  giivi'i  lied  by  tlic  Sangiac  nl"  Obracli ;  some  of  tlio 
different  writers  who  mention  it,    place  it  on   llie  White 


iDririH^  others  on  tlie  MoracHi  and  otherR  on  tlie  Zem ; 
.lastly^  in  tl»e  same  district  is  situated  the  cliurrh  attached 
||to  the  convent  of  Miloncva,  and  in  it  are  deposited  the  ashes 
^of  Saint  Saha»  the  first  btslmp  of  Servla;  hence  tlie  name 
'of  St.  Saba  which  is  applied  to  ttie  Mliole  of  Hcrzgoviiia. 
Rttscia.  ^^*  follijw  in  coon  tries  iniperfoclly  known,  the  itinerary 

of  M,  Pouqncville  from  Bijsnia  to  Marcdoniap  and  arrive  at 
Novi-Bazar  or,  acct»rding  to  its 'i'urkish  name,  Jeni-Bazar, 
a  popnh*us  town,  of  vvhirh  the  Sangiac  is  governor  of  Ras- 
cia,  a  dcpendenre   of  Bosnia,   hiit  very  differertt  from   ttiat 
'province  in  its  climate  and  prodnctions;  althoogh  its  eleva- 
tion  above   tiie   level   of  tlie  sea   is  considerable,   it  yields 
strong  wine;  the  f»x  is  not  scent  hut  the  buffalo  is  coinmoti. 
It  is  not  as  yet  delermiiuHl  wlielhcr  these  clinnges  ai'e  occa- 
k  Bioncd  by  moi'C  stnithern  latitudes  or  by  an  extensive  open- 
Ving   in   the    monntainons   chains.     The  inhabitants  are  of 
Servian  origin,  tl»e  greater  nnmber  are  members  of  the 
Greek  chiircli.     The  neighbourhood  of  Novi-Bazar  is  visit- 
ed on  acccMint  of  its  thei-nial  springs,  whicli  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  scattered  througtiuot  the  range  of  Hemus  and 
Srardus. 
'  Scrvia.  U  is  probable,  from  the  accounts  widch  diflTrrent  antJiors 

have  given  of  Servia,  that  it  resembles  Bosnia;  hut  the 
I  hilts  on  the  soutfi  are  bounded   by  open  and  more  temperate 

>  Mmmi8ii95  plains.  Tlie  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  province, 
miKj  nvert.  CzememOf  Schciianaf  and  ICopatuieg  form  apparently  a 
very  elevated  gi'oup.  Two  large  plains  meet  near  Krus- 
chevatz,  the  one  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
Nissa,  the  other  westwards  from  Ussitza;  they  arc  situat- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  range  or  boonrlary  of  the  moun- 
tainous distrii  ts  in  Upper  Servia;  Die  first  is  watered  by 
the  eastern  Morava,  which  flows  from  the  base  of  Mount 


I 
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ScoiniuSf  and  MVinds  round  a  ecu n try  little  known  and  tlie  bciok 
lofty  ridge  in  the  soutli.  The  western  Morava  passes  xcix* 
through  the  otiier  valley,  but  ttiat  ri%er  is  not  so  great  as  " 
the  easternt  and  it  receives  its  princijml  streams  from  tho 
Iharf  which  descends  fi^m  the  same  ridge  or  rather  from 
the  plain  of  Cossova.  The  two  Moravas  after  their  union 
turn  to  the  north  and  traverse  tJie  chain  of  Kaplan  in 
Lower  Servia^  at  its  base  is  situated  the  ancient  bannat  of 
Mazovia, 

Part  of  the  chain  which  stretches  across  all  tlje  country 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Tim  ok,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Hayduks  or  banditti,  who  perliaps  still  inhabit  its  arid  sum- 
inits  and  nomorous  caverns;  the  same  mountains  confine 
the  channel  of  the  Danube.  Tlic  silver  mines  near  Nova-  Frodut- 
Berda^  and  the  iron  mines  near  Saphina  arc  better  known; 
but  gold  mines  were  worked  in  that  part  of  the  country  by 
the  Romans,  and  travellers  assure  us  that  it  abounds  in  salt* 
The  vast  forests  are  chiefly  composed  of  pines  and  oaks,  the 
wild  beasts  that  frequent  them  are  the  bear,  the  lynx  and 
the  wolf;  the  natives  hunt  the  chamois  or  the  gaiza  on  the 
high  mountains.  Vineyards  descend  from  the  woods,  ihey 
were  first  planted  by  the  Emperor  Probus,  the  wine  pro- 
duced  from  them  i^  superior  in  strength  and  flavour  to  any 
in  Wallachia.*  The  inhabitants  arc  wretched  agricultu- 
rists, but  wheat,  maize  and  millet  amply  repay  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman.  Tobacco,  lint  and  hemp  are  exported 
every  year;  the  fruits  of  tha  south  arc  rarely  seen,  but 
whole  districts  are  covered  with  apple,  pear  and  cherry 
trees.  The  Servians  are  a  strong  and  active  race  of  men ;  inhati- 
in  tlicir  national  songs  are  recorded  their  victories  over  tha 
Mussulmans,  the  miracles  of  St<  Saba  and  St  Andrew,  the 
adventures  of  Prince  Mark,  and  many  Bosnian,  Servian 
and  Albanian  traditions;!  their  dialect  is  perhaps  the 
purest   and   most  harmonious  of  ar»y  connected   with  tlie 

^  Kmimtttkj^  Putetchestwie  w^  Moldai  i  Scrbii.  Moslwa,  1810^  Entri^p. 
Brey*  IX.  If. 

i  Narodae«rpsk€  Picim«,  collected  by  W.  Stcphvinowitcli  Karirtgitrh.  U- 
pittkr,  1824,  3  vol. 
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BOOK  Slavanic.  The  people  are  of  the  Greek  churchy  they  ac- 
xcix*    knowledge,  as  their  spiritEiat  head,  a  dignitary,  who  is  sup- 

^  pogcd  to  reside  at  Fecli  or  Pekia  in  an  nnknown  district  of 

Upper  Albania  J*  but  we  are  informed  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, that  t!te  individual  is  the  archbishop  of  Semendria  and 

ftighii.  primate  of  Scrvia.  More  civilized  and  industrious  than 
the  Bosnians^  the  Servians  are  not  less  renowned  foi'  their 
courage;  they  have  recently  obtained  under  the  command 
of  Czermi- George,  important  privileges  wliich  are  now 
confirmed  in  a  treaty  guaranteed  by  Russia.  The  Turksi 
who  are  not  connected  with  government,  are  rarely  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  the  conn  try,  the  fortresses  only  are  de- 
fended by  Ottoman  garrisons ;  in  short,  the  Scrvianst 
tboogb  tributary  to  the  Mnssulman9»  arc  governed  by  their 
own  laws;  they  as  well  as  tlie  Bosnians  and  Albanians 
might  easily  free  themselves  from  tlie  yoke  of  a  feeble  em- 
pire«  The  Servians  may  be  considered  a  simple,  not  a 
barbarous  people;  the  most  of  tbem  can  write,  their  lan- 
guage is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Russiaui  and  many  young 
men  are  sent  to  study  in  the  Russian  universities.  The 
Servian  senate  regulates  the  administration  of  justice,  pre- 
sides over  tlie  police,  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  nation  pays  a  fixed  tribute,  and 
furnishes  in  the  event  of  war,  a  force  of  12,000  men  to  the 
Porte. 

Towns  of        Belgradef  is  famous  in  t!ic  annals  of  war,  taken  and  re- 

l^i^r^"  taken  by  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks,  the  crescent  still 
floats  on  its  ramparts,  but  it  ought  to  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  brave  Servians^  who  took  it  during  an  in- 
surrection. The  fortress  commands  from  the  summit  of  a 
rock  tlie  town  of  water  wliich  is  encompassed  with  walls 
and  extends  along  tlie  Danube,  tlic  town  of  the  Jiaiixcs  or 
Servians  on  the  Save,  and  a  great  part  of  the  suburbs  $ 
the  whole  is  peopled  by  30,000  inhabitants,  and  amongst 
them  arc  nearly  as  many  Armenians  as  Jews,  who  arc 
attracted   to   the  place  by  the  expectation  of  gain;  it  is 

•  Dupre  AiiiittU  del  Voyage»|  XV.  93* 

t  Uiyogrod  m  Sarvjaii ;  Naados-fcjcr-var  in  Hungarian. 
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the  principal  mart  between  Germany  and  Hungary  on  one 
side,  and  Constantinople  and  Salonica  on  the  other.  Se- 
mcndriya  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called^  Smedreno,  but  more 
correctly  Sent-Andriya  or  SL  Jndrexvs,  is  tlie  capital  of 
Servian  its  population  does  not  exceed  10  or  13,000  souls* 
Sabacz  and  Hassan-Palanka  are  two  Turkish  fottresscs 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Danube  near  the  nortli-east 
extremity  of  the  province*  Tlie  same  river,  a  sbort  way 
above  the  important  fortress  of  Orsova,  flows  between  steep 
rockSf  and  its  waters  rusli  in  foaming  eddies  near  the  pass 
|of  Demir-Rapt ;  at  no  great  distance  below  it,  the  remains 
Lof  columns  and  arches,  which  are  still  seen  on  tlie  banks  ofMoDo^ 
tthe  Danube^  mark  tho  site  of  Trajan's  famous  bridge  j*"^^^ 
^Badrian  envious  of  his  great  predecessor,  is  accused  by 
historians  of  having  destroyed  the  work,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  was  ever  finished  in  the  way  it  is  represented  on 
Trajan's  pillar.*  A  traveller  has  discovered  many  re- 
markable ruins  on  Mount  Ilaloga  or  Havalla,  about  two 
German  or  nearly  seven  English  miles  to  the  south  of 
Belgrade  ;  the  ruins,  it  is  supposed,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Gothic  town,  the  name  of  the  place  renders  that  opinion 
probable,  hut  it  I'equires  to  be  confirmed  by  additional 
evidence. 

The  towns  towards  the  interior  are  E^mch€vacx,  or  the '^°''.''>  ^"^ 
Turkish  Jladja-Hissarf  it  is  the  most  central  city  in  therior, 
province,  its  fine  castle  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  ^ 

Servian  kings  ;  Ussitza  lies  to  the  west  of  the  last  town,  it 
is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  contains  about  GQOO  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  vast  orcfiards  in  tfio  vicinity  are  productive^ 
and  the  Turkisli  geographer  considers  the  position  of  tho 
town  not  unlike  that  of  Mecca  ;f  to  Itie  east  is  situated  the 
fortress  of  Nissa>  the  birth-place  of  Constantino  the  Great; 
it  was  embellished  and  adorned  by  that  emperor,  but  no 
trace  of  its  magnificence  is  left ;  its  low  houses  or  cottages 
are  built  of  clay  and  covered  with  shingles.  The  towns 
on  the  higher  banks  of  the  eastern  Morava  and  its  fct^ders 

*  Manoert,  Expedition  dft  Trajan,  A&naU  det  Vo)  agas,  XXt, 
t  Hadgi.Rhaira,  p.  155* 
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are  little  known,  the  trade  of  Orkup  or  the  ancient  Pre* 
copia  is  not  wholly  destroyed,  the  site  of  Kratowo,  the 
ancient  burying  place  of  tlie  Servian  kings,  cannot  he  de- 
termined, its  nam©  ought  probably  to  he  written  Kratowa, 
or  the  royal  city.  Nova>Ber<Ia  is  bin  It  near  valuable 
mines,  but  the  neigbhouring  country  is  tlie  retreat  of  ban- 
dits. M.  Fouqueville,  on  bis  return  from  Nov i- Bazar, 
passed  through  the  southern  extremities  of  the  province  i 
he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  the 
roads  were  infested  with  robbers,  fires  blazed  from  the 
forests  ;  tlie  same  traveller  was  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  at  Pristina  or  Guistendel,  the  stj|>posed  birth-place 
of  Justinian.  He  visited  not  without  danger  the  famous 
plain  known  by  the  different  names  of  Merles,  Cossovo- 
Poli  and  Eigomezo,  where  in  the  year  1389,  the  sultan 
Amnrath  I.  was  stain  by  a  Bosnian  noble  in  an  obstinate 
battle  against  the  united  armies  of  Servia,  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria.  A  mausoleum  was  erected  by  the  victorious  sol- 
diers in  memory  of  their  king ;  lamps  are  rontinually  burn- 
ed in  it,  they  are  guarded  by  a  number  of  derviscs.  The 
Bosnian  was  put  to  death,  a  stone  has  been  placed  over  his 
grave,  which  is  still  revered  hy  his  countrymeir*  Firty 
years  afterwards,  Amurath  II.  routed  in  the  same  ]i1ace  m 
Hungarian  army  ;  the  fate  of  empires  may  be  again  decided 
on  these  memorahle  plains. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  Slavo- 
nians worn  out  by  so  many  destructive  wars,  could  have 
peopled  all  Illyria  witli  their  numerous  hordes  ;  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bosnians,  it  is  thougljt,  found  and  mingled  with 
an  ancient  nation  of  the  same  origin  as  themselves  on  their 
arrival  in  the  country  during  the  sixth  century.  Dolce 
ifieintains  boldly  that  Illyria  was  the  native  country  of  the 
people  whose  colonists  now  occupy  the  whole  of  Poland 
and  Russia ;  his  arguments  were  too  hastily  rejected  by 
the  celebrated  Adelung.*  The  Albanians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Illyrians,  other  nations  existed  perhaps  in  the 


*  MHhridatcf,  t.  It.  p.  633. 
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eaflie?;t  historical  age  near  tlie  Tliracians  and  Illynan^,  book 
their  namen  indicate  some  sort  of  connexion  between  them  ^^^^* 
and  tlie  Slavonic  tribes,  they  may  therefore  be  denominated  ■ 

the  Froto-Slavonians. 

The  Henetes  arc  supposed  fo  he  h oniony mous  \fith  the  Proto-Sin- 
Venetes,  tl»ey  have  been  mentioned  since  the  dawn  of  his-^r^bJ,*^ 
tory,  but  the  inrormatioo  obtained  in  later  times  is  imper-'^^f»*=''- 
feet  and  doubtful.  No  coTiclusion  can  be  formed  from  the 
names  of  Slavonic  origin  in  Faphlagonla,  the  age  in  whicli 
they  were  introduced  is  unknown;  but  t!*e  history  of  the 
Thracians  may  guide  us  in  the  infiuij-y,  their  country  wan 
niidoubtedly  lire  abode  of  a  numerous  race,  that  spoke  a 
diflTerent  language  from  tlie  Phrygians,  Hellenes  anil  11  ly- 
rians  but  they  were  connected  witli  all  tliese  nations.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Thracians  were  Mcdes,  because  their 
country  has  been  called  Zend,  that  they  were  Celts^  because 
bria  means  a  town  and  sometimes  a  bridge^  that  they  were 
Germans,  because  perga  signifies  a  mountainous  tract. 
Vague  hypotheses  have  been  raised  on  these  absurd  data ;  a 
faint  resemblance  may  be  traced  not  only  between  tl^e  Thra- 
cians, but  every  ancient  people  and  different  nations;  it  up- 
pears  however  from  various  indications  that  the  Slavonians 
were  related  to  many  tribes  in  Thracet  to  the  Trausi  on  the 
Travns,*  their  neighbours  the  Cicones,t  the  Krobrzi  tm 
Mount  Hemus4  the  Bessi  on  Orbehis  and  at  a  later  period 
in  Bessarabia*^  the  Doloncesin  the  valHcs  of  Rhodope,||  and 
many  others.  It  may  bo  added  that  the  Strymon  has  always 
retained  a  Slavonic  name,^  many  other  terms  of  the  same 
kind  [night  be  discovered  in  the  maps  of  ancient  and  classical 


•  From  /raoff,   pasture  or  grtijs,  hence   (raftnik  in  Bosnia,  nnd  frai'C  in 
Wagrla. 

t  C'tcones,  the  traiir|tiil  or  peaceful,  from  Cicotichtiy. 

%  From  Krowizy  a  ncai-Herd, 

t  BtUf  adevU  or  wkked  nuiit,  BieMen  to  run.     The  Biesai  in  Sarmatm  ami 
ill  the  Biticziftd  mnuntatiii, 

y  Dohna^9.  valley« 

1  In  Polkhi  Stttuemhi  or  Strumien  ;  in  BuLgarinn  ttimna. 
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Greecet^    Tho  lake  or  Cirknitz  was  called  Liigeus  at  the 
time  it  is  first  mentioned  in  liistory  ;  now  that  word  is  the 
'  same  aa  ih^Ltika  or  Lug  in  the  Slavonic  dialects  |  the  coun- 
ivy  near  its  banks  is  peopled  by  the  Garni,  whose  Slavo-Ro- 
man  name  has  existed  for  ages  ;  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  Save,  t!»e  Brave,  the  Kulpa  and  the  Piave, 
mounts  Ocraf  ICarouankes   and   several    towns.     The   Pa- 
nonii  were,  as  their  name  indicates,  tlte  lordsf  or  powerful 
^men  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  who  drank  strong  beer;|:  the 
Mazovias  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube  have  been  call- 
fed  from  the  Mazoei  or  one  of  their  tribes.    It  is  probable 
'from  so  many  Slavonic  terms  in  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  that  the  Veneti  were  originally  a 
Slavonian  tribe  ;  if  that  opinion  be  adopted,  it  may  onablo 
lis  to  account  for  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Ve- 
ncdi  and  jEsty,  or  sellers  of  amber*     It  is  ditlicuit  to  sup- 
pose how  they  could  have  so  easily  crossed  the  continentt 
had  tbey  not  found  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  origin, 
and  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  themselves* 

We  do  not  mean  to  aOirm  that  the  Proto-Slavonians 
scattered  in  Thrace,  lllyria  and  Pannouia,  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  their  manners,  customs  and  language  from 
the  Venedi,  Lygii,  Vinilili,  Rarpi  and  other  northern  Sla- 
vonic states.  They  mlglit  have  diflered  from  tbem  as 
much  as  the  Pclasghi  differed  from  the  Heltene5«,  the 
Etruscans  from  the  Latins,  and  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Romulus  from  tbc^sc  in  the  age  of  Atigustus  ;  they 
might  liavij  lived  among  the  Tliracian  nations,  or  mixed 
with  the  Illyriaii  Romans,  or  been  oppressed  by  the  power- 
ful Cehir  honles  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  Proto-Slavonians 
botli  in  (Ite  countries  wateiTd  by  the  Save  and  tlie  Di'ave, 
and  in  those  near  the  Slrymtm  and  the  Hehrus,  is  a  fact  of 
which  history  affords  abundant  evidence* 

•  Voluiloim  iu  Thp<s.aly  ;  the  lakt  Nheroi  in  Acarnariin,  A;c, 

t  P«ii^  a  Lord  ;  paritnvyj  that  whicit  belongs  to  a  Lord. 

f  Sabnyam  (torn  Ztijimm,  a  SUvoQie  word,  Sec  Hrerou,  CatiimeiiL  la  Iwi, 
c.  ]lU.  Amm.  M&rc«lK  xxvi.  8, 


hesc&iptiok  ov  tcbket. 


The  Htfperboreans  who  remained  faithful  to  tlie  Felasgic    book 
and  Hellenic  worslnp,  formed  probably  part  of  those  tribes  ;    xcix* 

from  their  country  several  Greek  divinittcs^  atnotig  others 

Opora,  found  their  way  into  (he  Olympus  of  the  Wends  ;f^^j^'^^^* 
they  adored  Jacchtis  or  Bacchus  under  the  title  ti(  lako-Bog 
or  God  of  the  dead  5*  the  same  divinity  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Italians  by  the  name  of  Vragus.f  The  resemblance 
in  the  manners,  customn  and  mythology  of  the  Italian  and 
Hellenic  states  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Slavonic  and  II ly- 
rian  on  the  other  mightt  if  carefully  examined^  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  prioiitive  history  of  Europe;  but  little 
valuable  information  could  be  gained  on  that  important 
branch  of  comparative  geography  witliout  mucli  labourf  pa- 
tience and  reaearch* 

The  Roman  emperors  induced  the  Slavines  or  Slaves  to  Amvau" 
repeople  Illyria  during  the  incursions  of  the  conqucring^^*' ^'^^*'' 
Goths  and  devastating  Huns  5  the  Byzantine  historians  re- 
corded their  names  and  exploits.     The  Serbi  or  Scrbli  mi- 
grated from  the  Great  or  White  Scrvia,  one  or  other,  but 
which  of  the  two  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ij:  the  country  is 
supposed  to  be  tlie  present  Galicia.     The  people  were  di- 
vided into  the  Red  and  White  StrbU  they  i^mainecl  for  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  where  the  town  of  Servitza  is  still  a 
monument  of  their  invasion,  and  settled  afterwards  on  the 
banks  of  tlio  Morava  and  the  Drina.     Some  of  them  how- 
ever did  not  remove  from  Macedonia,  and  ttitir  flourishing, 
rich  and  warlike  state  braved  all  the  power  of  Byzantium. 
One  of  their  colonies  advanced  into  Ihc  rdopounesus,  and  fn^agjpt^, 
was  in  time  confounded  with  tlic  ancient  inhabitants*     The^/^^" 
Red  Servians  not  only   occupied  tlie  whole  u{*  St?rvia,  of 
which  a  part  was  called  Kascia,  but  founded  in  Dalmatia 
the  duchy  or  ^HpaniVt  of  Zacholmia,  the  petty  stales  of  1  cr- 
bun  and  Narenta,  and  tUe  tuwn  of  Dioclca,  the  birth  place 

•  Sec  Dolci,  rfc  Lingim  lllynciu  vetusiate  ct  AmplUudihC, 

t  Fcstus,  r»    143»  '*Orcum  quern  dlclinun,  all  ViTiius,  ah  rvtuiqiriB  rlictum 

VfRgiim."     Trffg,  a  demou  lii  Slaro-lllyrian  ;  trr^g,  idem  In  PoHsb;  vtiMtm^  lo 

kill  m  Albamiin. 

X  Bell  if  iironGunccd  veil  by  ihe  BytiiDtinei,  It  may  lignify  in*/i,  while,  or 

tfitU  grtiiLU 


Eimopfi. 


Croatian 
invations. 


CoDcluiion 


of  the  emperor  Diocleliani  wim  adorned  it  with  temples  and 
palaces,  which  have  been  since  overwiielmcd  in  the  marsliy 
water*^  of  I  lie  lake  Lipiester*  The  White  Servians  pos- 
sessed the  wtiole  of  Bosnin  to  the  banks  of  the  Verbaz,  and 
divided  it  into  small  principalities  and  republics,  that  were 
oppressed  at  different  periods  by  the  Bulgarian  and  Hun- 
garian kings.  Bosnia  from  being  a  Servian  Zupania  be- 
came a  Hungarian  province ;  and  the  bannat  of  Mazovia 
was  formed  in  the  north  of  Servia  by  the  monarchs  of  Hun- 
gary. While  the  Servians  were  scattered  in  the  interior  of 
Hlyria»  a  number  of  Polish'Slavonians  migrated  from  the 
great  Chrobatia  on  the  Carjiathian  mountains,  and  placed 
tlicmsclves  at  the  head  of  tlie  ancient  population  of  Panvio- 
nia;  stiTngthened  by  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
conrpiered  tlte  western  part  of  Dalniatia  and  the  countries 
to  the  ucst  of  tlio  Verbaz.  Tlie  Croatians  or  liorwaihs 
were  of  a  different  tribe,  and  spoke  a  diflTcrent  language^ 
tliey  embraced  the  Latin,  the  Servians  adhered  to  the  Greek 
churcli.  The  Croatiiins,  from  their  connexion  with  tlm 
west,  retained  all  the  chivalry  and  barbarism  in  ilhc  feudal 
laws  and  cuBtoms  ;  Ihe  Servians  on  Che  Haliacmon  and  the 
Danube  were  like  tlvc  Husstatis,  hrare  and  industrious; 
both  \\ere  addicted  to  similar  su]ierstitions,  wliicli  they  did 
not  wholly  lay  aside  after  Iheir  admission  of  Christianity; 
like  brothers  born  in  different  climates,  they  met  in  the 
ancient  anil  long-forgotten  countries  of  their  forefathers. 

Hius  two  distinct  invasions,  the  one  of  tlie  western,  the 
other  of  the  eastern  Slavonians,  were  made  by  the  childrert 
of  the  Proto-Slavonic  tribes.  The  descendants  of  these  in- 
vaders, are  the  Slavo-Illyrians  or  the  Slavonic  nations  on 
the  soiitli  (»f  the  Danube ;  their  population  in  the  Austriant 
Hungarian  and  Ottoman  territoriest  amounts  to  nearly 
4,000,000  of  strong,  active  and  brave  men,  naturailj^  intel- 
ligent, and  well  filled  to  make  progress  in  the  arts  (4  [leace 
and  war*  Is  the  example  of  Stephen  Duscian  likely  to  be 
followed,  who»  witii  such  men,  proclaimed  himself  emperor  ' 
of  tlie  Romans,  antl  marched  against  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  80,000  warriors  ? 


ft  The  aavage  natmna  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  cliose  a 
vast  plain  for  their  field  of  battle,  ita  trees  were  levelled 
wilh  the  ground  ;  he  who  lillcil  it  was  puniBhed  with  death; " 
it  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  contending  tribes;  hut  in 
the  revolution  of  ageg  its  destiny  has  been  changed,  the 
savages  were  conquered  hy  a  new  race,  and  a  thousand 
fiounshing  villages  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  fertile 
Kentucky  and  the  Jietd  of  death.  The  countries  on  the 
hauks  of  the  tnajestic  Danube  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Black  Sea,  miglit  for  many  ages  have  been  compared  to 
Kentucky  f  the  flowery  plains  and  woody  hills  of  Moldavia^ 
Wallachia  and  Bulgaria  have  for  time  immemonal  been  a 
high  ruad  and  field  of  battle  for  all  the  barbarians  wjio  mi*- 
grated  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  light  Sarmatian  horse* 
men  fought  against  the  heavy  Roman  legions,  and  the  Hun, 
more  brutal  than  the  Sarmatian*  pursued  the  scattered 
GoUis,  Many  other  people  established  an  ephemeral  em- 
{ftire;  the  Bulgarians  only  retained  their  possessions,  but  at 
le  price  of  their  liberty;  tho  Osmanli  Turks  displayed 
their  victorious  banners,  the  white  Polish  eagle  fled  before 
them,  but  for  the  last  half  century,  the  victors  have  been 
threatened  by  Russia* 


YOL.  ▼!, 
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tBooK        TIte  Wallachianst  the  Moldavians  and  Bulgarians,  the 
^'       subjects  or  ratlicp  the  slaves  of  so  many  masters  still  iuha- 
'  bit  these  countries,  and  dmg  out  a  precarious  and  wretctied 

existence. 
TheBuiftt*  The  Bulgarians  or  Voulgarians  are  an  ancient  Turkish 
o*gf,;ind'^or  Tartar  nation,  which  in  the  fourth  century  was  settled 
jBieraUona.  011  the  Wolga ;  the  ruius  of  their  former  capital  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  neigh  hour  hood  of  Casan*  They  removed 
after wardij  to  the  countries  between  the  Don  and  the  Bog, 
and  called  their  new  territories  the  Second  Bulgaria.  They 
passed  the  Danube  in  539,  madti  themselves  nmstcrs  of  the 
coasts  on  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  Mount  Hemus,  subdued 
seven  Slavonic  tribes  in  678,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Black  Bulgaria,  the  capital  of  wfiich  was  Prestfilaba  or 
Perejaslaw.  The  Slavonians  that  submitted  to  them  were 
tliose  of  Severia  on  the  Sem  and  the  Desna.  More  numc- 
l^us  than  their  masters,  their  language  in  time  prevailed, 
it  was,  as  the  name  of  the  capital  indicates,*  connecteil 
With  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Jutes  or  Russians*  The 
Bulgarians  penetrated  into  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Thcs- 
Baly ;  one  of  their  lionles  settled  in  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
and  a  fugitive  batid  of  tlie  same  people  were  destroyed  in 
Carinthia.  Their  wars  with  the  Greek  empire  were  very 
b  sanguinary,  w!it»le  provinces  were  changed  into  deserts  or, 

H  as  they  were  then  called,  Bulgarian  Jorests ;  it  is  true  fhcir 

H  example  was  Imitated  by  the  Greeks,  who  in  one  day  put 

"  out  the  eyes  of  fifteen  thousand  Bulgarian  prisoners.     The 

Iklngdom  or  empire  of  the  Bulgarians  which  extended  its 
sway  in  lOtO,  over  Macedonia,  Albania  and  Servia,  was 
destroyed  by  the  emperor  Basil  the  II.,  and  tl*e  dispersed 
tribes  found  refuge  in  Turkey  in  1185<  The  Wallnchians 
or  rather  Kutzo-Wallachiatis  on  the  south  of  tlie  Danube, 
and  the  BuIgariROs  wfto  remained  in  Black  Bulgaria,  plan- 
ned a  revolt  and  founded  the  Wallachian  and    Bulgarian 


"    ♦  The  Bt*|c;anan  town  wai  probably  c a lloti  from  Pereja^lnw  In  the  fOToni- 
ment  of  PuknwA. 
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kingdonif  which  became  sometimes  the  ally  and  at  other 
times  the  vassal  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ^  it  ^as  finallj 
conqueretl  by  the  Ottomans  about  the  middle  of  the  Tijur- 
teenth  centurj. 

The  Bulgarians,  accustomed  to  the  labours  and  occupa* 
tions  of  a  country  life»  are  now  an  industrious^  quiet  and 
hospitable  peopb;  the  greater  number  are  members  of  the 
Gi*eck  church  and  under  the  superintendence  of  different 
patriarchs.  Their  Slavonic  dialect  differs  little  from  thi^ 
Servian,  but  several  Tartar  words  have  been  introduced  by 
such  of  them  as  still  adhere  to  Mahonietanism.*  Bulgaria 
is  a  country  highly  favoured  hy  nature;  the  cold  is  some- 
times as  severe  as  in  Serviatbut  it  is  sheltered  on  the  north 
by  its  lieightSt  and  the  common  temperature  is  stilficiently 
mild  to  ensure  the  cuitivation  uf  lite  vine^  corni  tobacco  and 
various  fruits*  The  banks  of  the  Danube  on  the  Bulgarian 
side  are  not  so  marshy  as  in  Wailachiat  and  the  Tertile  pas- 
tures on  the  sidi's  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  herds 
of  oxen  and  ffocks  of  alicep.  Many  horses  are  bred  in  the 
same  districts,  the  Tartar  hordes  eat  the  flesh  of  the^e  ani- 
mals. The  api>earance  of  the  extensive  forests  is  varied  by 
different  trees,  the  becch»  the  pine  and  the  oak.  A  number 
of  thermal  springs  flow  from  the  heights,  those  on  Mount 
Suha  are  sulphureous  and  of  a  red  colour,  a  warm  fountain 
on  the  frontier  of  Servia  near  the  sources  of  tlio  Nissavai 
riaea  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
arm;  a  cold  and  crystal  spring  issues  from  the  foot  of  the 
same  hill|  the  water  in  both  is  medicinaht 

•  See  the  triTelsof  Bofcovich  and  Rcjm<*rf* 

i  A  ttm  deicription  in  Horoerj  may  be  appliDd  to  ibcK  itreains. 
Next  by  Scnmander*i  double  tource  they  l>ouiif1, 
Whfro  two  fam'd  foutitaint  hutu  tin  paiiffi  giotinrl^ 
Thif  hot  ihrougJi  scorcbing  cfefub  teen  tu  rise, 
With  dhalaliont  streaming  tci  tlie  bktei : 
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BoaK        Sophia  or*  accorfllng  to  its  Bulgarian  namf,  Triaditzn 

^*       is   the  clitef  town  in  the  country;  situated   on   the   road 

"**""^  between  Belgrade    and   Constantinople^   it    communicates 

ii^rrrUbit  with   Serres   and    Salonica;    its  trade  is   extensive,     Tho 

placet.       river  Isker  winds  in  the  valley,  and  one  of  its  branches 

waters  the  numerous  gardens  and  orchards  in  tlic  town  ;  its 

population  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  50,000  souls  |  the 

)£Eylerbfy  of  Romclia  generally  resides  at  Sophia.     Tiniovo, 

formerly  the  residence  of  the  last  Bulgarian  kings,  and  at 

present  of  a  metropolitan  who  is  entitled  the  primate  and 

patriarch  of  Bulgaria,  is  built  on  a  hll!  and  surrounded  with 

gardens  on  the  banks  of  the   lantra*     Svetiwfwra  or  tfie 

holy  mountain    rises  on   the  south-east  of  the  town ;  its 

^|brcsts  are  held  sacred,  and  according  to  ancient  traditions 

ft  is  dangerous  in  cut  them  down,  the  fountains  arc  cooled 

by  tbeir  shade,  and  the  flocks  shcltei^d  Trom  the  sun's  heat.* 

Bchumnaf  a  Turkish  and  military  town*  is  situated  in  tho 

mountainous  districts,  it  was  there  that  tlic  Ottoman  armies 

Bgainst  the  AuHtrians  used  to  meet;  a  magnificent  tomb  is 

erected  in  the  same  place  In  honour  of  Hassan-Pacha,  whose 

bravery  saved  the  tottering  empire   in  the  wars  against 

Catharine  the  Second.f    llio  towns  on  the  banks  of  tlie 

Danube  In  the  direction  from   west  to  cast  arc  Wjdin,  per* 

haps  the  most  important  fortress  in  Turkey,   Nicopoli,  ati 

open  town  with  a  strong  castle,  Sili^ilria,  a  commercial  and 

a  walled  city,  Ruscek  or  Rusczuk,  whicli  is  well  fortified 

and  peo|dcd  by  30,000  inhabitants,   many  of  them  are  em> 

ployed   in  manut'acluring  wool,  muslin,   and    in   dressing 

Morocco  leather. 

The  country  titat  extends  from  Schumna  and  Silistriaf 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  called  Dohmd- 
ichi}  it  is  covered  with  many  hills,  and  intersected  by 
the  lake  Ramsin  and  some  others  :  it  is  ill  wooded^  but 
abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  and  the  small  liorses  that 
feed  on  them  arc  highly  prized  in  Turkey  ;  their  pace  is 
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t  Hinnin4jrVNoleion  the  w«rk  of  Marfii-Kliolfa,  p.  37. 
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iteady  anti  uniform,  anil  it  is  said  that  they  seldom  Rtum- 
ble.     Babadaghiy  the  station  at  which  the  Ottoman  armies 
met  in  their  wars  against  the  Russians,  Varna*  a  port  on~ 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Isaktkhi  on  the  Danube*  are  the  placea 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  country.     Amuralh  the  Great 
proved  at  the  hottle  of  Varna  in  1444,  the  superiority  of  the 
Ottoman  arms,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  European 
[Turkey.      Mr.   Hammer    has    tried   in    vain    to    discover 
[Tomisvar,  which    is  supposed  to  he  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient    Tomi,  a  place    rendered  illustrious  hy  the  exile 
[of  Ovid.     The  Tartars    in    Dohnidscha  are  divided   into 
two  hordes*  (the  Orak  and  the  Orumhet)  they  practice  reJ 
J  ligtously  the  duties  of  hospitality  prescrihed  in  the  Koran. 
I  If  a  stranger  enters  any  of  their  villages*  it  ts  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  most  respectahle  inhahitants  to  dispute  about 
fflic  honour  of  receiving  him*  and  it  is  customary  to  enter- 
tain him  gratuitously  during  three  days.     The  people  have 
plenty  of  poultry,  milk  and  honey. 

Wallachia  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  ;^'»ii*'ii^^i"i 
it  may  be  shown  from  the  language  of  the  Getse  and  Da-ljirwn]ia- 
eians*  the  most  ancient  people  in  these  countries,  that  they  *^^'^*"** 
^cre  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  Slavonic  tribes 
|-#r  the  Carpiy  Lyg"  and  Venedi,  who  inhabited  from  time 
immemorial  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  plains  on 
^Ihe  Vistula  ;  almost  all  the  names  in  the  ancient  gcograidiy 
^m(  Dacia  end  in  ara*  a  Polish  termination  ;  many  of  tiiem 
lay  be  explained  by  different  words  in  the  Slavonic  diali  cts ; 
^and  as  the  Wallachian  language   is  chiefly   composed   of 
'  Slavonic  and  Latin,  it  may  be  inferred  from  these  two  facts 
I  that  the  Wallachians  are  the   descendants  of  the  anctcrtt 
Getae  or  Dacians,  wfio  mingled  with  the  numerous  Roman 
rolonicr)  sent  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  the  new  province* 
The  other  tribes  that  settled  in  Wallachia  and  Moltlavia 
left  but  few  traces  of  Iheir  language  and  customs.     Such  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  historians  have  arrived  ;  but  we 
might  enter  into  researches  relative  to  the  identity  or  dif- 
ference between  the  Gcta^  and  Dacians^  their  total  or  par- 
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tlal  migraiinnsy  the  duration  of  dilferetit  geographical  no- 
menrlaturest  the  nature  of  the  Wallachian  dialects^  and 
'the  local  pf»sition  fif  difTorent  tribes  in  t[ke  Wallachian  na« 
tion.  The  siune  fK'Ople  exist  not  onJ^  in  Transylvania  and 
the  north-west  oC  Hutigaryi  but  in  Piiidiis  and  Scardufly 
perhaps  in  DaloiHtia,  Rhodope  and  Hemus.  It  has  been 
askedi  since  the  people  occupied  so  many  countnes,  if  the 
formation  of  the  Daco-Latin  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
Roman  colonies.  What  reason  can  he  assigned  why  the 
jtrimittvo  languages  of  the  Trikallesy  the  Dardani  and 
Thracians  had  not,  like  the  Albanian*  some  resemblance 
to  the  anctent  Italic  dialects,  and  particularly  the  M&niana 
ruaticUf  the  source  of  many  modern  tongues  ?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  other  way  by  which  a  Roman  dialect 
could  extend  to  Mesia  and  Dacia«  or  prevail  among  all  the 
pastfjial  tribes  in  the  central  mountains  of  Turkey.  The 
analogy  between  the  Wallachian  and  Albanian  may  be  ae* 
counted  for  by  this  hypothesis  j  but  it  might  be  necessary 
to  compare  all  the  Wallachian  dialects  with  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Albanian,  in  order  to  determine  in  what  the  analogy 
consists*  Other  ttitticultit^s  might  arise  from  the  distinction 
which  Strabo  estabtishi'd  between  the  Gets&  and  Dacians^ 
and  from  the  total  migration  of  the  last  people,  who  i*etreated 
beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains  after  their  war  against 
Trajan,  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  the  ancient  Daco- 
GettCt  the  names  of  mcnt  plants  or  Getic  divinities,  be- 
cause such  names  have  no  connexion  with  the  modern  lan- 
guage; br»t  these  diOiculties  may  perhaps  be  removed  by 
the  Hupposition,  tiiat  the  Getae  were  not  long  dominant  In 
that  |>arl  of  Europe,  that  their  power  was  transmitted  to 
the  Daku  who  did  not  make  up  all  the  populaticm  of  the 
country.  Ancient  history  affords  tis  many  examples  of 
the  preponderance  of  one  tribe  over  a  number  of  others 
sometinies  very  different;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
such  examples,  incorrect  inferences  ha>e  often  been  de- 
duced from  thcrn.  Who  were  the  Getffi  ?  it  is  said* 
Herodotus  tells  us  they  wet^  Thracians  ;  Buch   at  kast 
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#10  the   inrormatinn   Ke  obtained  by  travelling  amongst 
fliem,  and  hy  examining  their  country*     But  the  Tiira- 
leians,  it  is  tirgcd,  inhabited  part  of  Asia.     Although  the 
Asiatic   languages   furnished    us    with   ati   explanation   of 
the   names  of    the     divinity    GebeleisiSf    (the   power  that 
I  presides  over  high  places,)  and  of  the   Oetie»  (tho  keepers 
of  herds  and  fltjcks,)  although  the  five  prayers  and  the  seven 
ctiorjstera  in  the  Dacian  superstition  may  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  Bimilar  customs  among  the  star  worshippers  in  the 
cast,  although  Dakia  a  temple  in  Cappadocia  was  dedicat- 
I  td  to  Dagon  or  Jupiter;  every  hypothesis  formed  from  such 
data  must  be  as  iniprobabte  as  the  one,  according  to  which 
[the  Dai,  Persians  or  Scythians  came  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  found  a  Dagkistan  in  Europe,*  or  the  other  iu  which  t!ie 
I  original  country  of  the  Gctse  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  Chi- 
lua-t     It  may  be  proveil  that  the  modern  Wallacliian  is  form* 
led  like  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  is  comparable 
in  point  of  harmony  and  richness  to  any  (hat  are  derived 
from  the  Latin^     Tho  Wallachians   call    themselves  Bon^ 
m&uni  or  Romans;  their  right  to  do  so  tnay   have  been 
founded  on  the  edict  of  Caracal  la,  by  wiiich  all  the  Inha- 
bitants in  the  empire  could  claim  the  title  of  Roman  citi- 
zens; but  it  is  certain   that  the  Turks,  Bulgarians   and 
L Albanians    have  applfed  the   term   Vlach  or  us  it  is  pro- 
Ifiounced    Vdach   to    their   neighbours   in  WaUacliia.     Au- 
[ihors  have  wasted  much  time  in  attempting  to  derive  that 
rord  from   Asiatic  languages ;  tfie  Polish  word  Vlach  sig- 
an  Italian  or  a  Roman,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  it 
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*  Strahleabcrg  maintftint  thit  bypoihcfeis  in  his  Nord   iiml   Ost»Eiirop«^ 

f  Of  Goi|:fic»,     HiU.  def  Huns,  t.  I.  Pniu  I.  p.  ^^  184  ;  Tait.  IL  p.  41^ 
'326»S«3;  Partlll.  p.3tl,  3^,  dbc.  J^c. 

^  Tbuainsnu^s  eaiiera  coynlrict  <kf  Europe,  Ths  ayUinr  exnminet  minuteljr 
the  lCuizo-VV«llachian  dialect,'  which  it  mixed  with  the  Albttniaii  F|wkoii 
In  Thncennd  Mncr'ffoiiTit,  RrrpArchet  mi  ihr  4iffercni  noiimuhiiin  or  Wiitln* 
chlMi  fribf ff  on  fh*  south  uf  the  Daruibe  by  CoiiBtttinitie  Rrntrha.  Pt'iih,  18tJ3. 
ftuiltay'l  Dftco-Hofoait  graminaf«  Petth,  Jft05.  Vater*  Coiltciion,  Lcnj*ick, 
1816.  An  Iialian  poem  it  tiaiislatad  verbatim  into  ihc  Wjillachl^n  by  M, 
ValcEf  and  fvarjr  word  in  hit  ttanflattotv  ii  a  Latin  prtmitive. 
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y^crc  written  VolaugL  The  Litlumnian  is  nil  ancient 
Wcndo-Slavanic  dialect,  the  corresponding  word  in  it 
jH  WakikuSt  and  ItnJy  is  called  fialuku-xiame,  U  it  be 
remembered  that  Vat  in  Albanian  means  a  low  country,  and 
that  the  Italians  arc  dcnaminated  fVahchcshy  thoGcrroansp 
it  uitist  be  admitted  that  Walbchiavi  18  sjrnonymous  with 
Roumoune  or  Roman, 

The  Wallachiana  dispersed  in  Bulgaria,  Gt*eecej  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  may  amount  to  two  or  three  mil- 
lion«i :  they  were  the  8tibjccls  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian 
nionaithies^  and  formed  an  independent  state  in  1290,  not 
long  nCter  the  dealli  of  Ladinlaus.  Tlieir  first  king  was  Ro- 
dolphus  the  black,  one  of  their  colonies  settled  in  Moldavia 
nnder  the  government  of  Prince  Drago*4ch  in  1350  j  but 
aUht>ugh  protected  by  Hungary  and  Poland,  these  states 
never  rose  into  importance,  and  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  Ottomans  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Mohacz 
in  1526.  Tlie  Turks  committed  to  ll>em  the  internal 
government  of  their  counli'y,  but  the  hospodars  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves  tlic  vassals  of  the 
Porte,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  to  purchase  tlio  right  of 
investiture,  to  furnish  auxiliary  troops  and  to  admit 
Turkish  garrisons  into  several  strong  liolds.  The  geo- 
grapfiical  position  of  Dacia,  between  the  Ottoman  empire 
on  one  side,  and  Hungrtry,  Poland  and  Rusi^ia  on  the 
other,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  calamities  to  its  inhabit- 
nuts, — calamities  from  which  other  Turkish  provinces  have 
escaped.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  have  been  at  the  com- 
mencement <if  every  northern  campaign  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Ottoman  armies;  if  tl*e  troops  were  defeated,  the 
Christian  legions  entered  the  jjrovinccs,  and  the  inhabit^ 
antH  wTrc  forced  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  conquerors 
and  the  ctmquered.  The  country  has  besides  been  agitated 
by  ri\il  wurs  ;  tlie  boyars  or  Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
lords  formed  titemselvcs  into  two  parties  j  the  timid 
declared  in  favour  of  their  powerful  masters,  others 
moie  bold  took  tlie  part  of  tlicir  secret  friends,  the  ene- 
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Diies  of  the  Porto.  The  usual  consequences  of  i>eacG  alter 
such  rcvalt»  were  confiscatioiiy  exilCi  imprisonment  and 
death.  Such  is  in  a  few  worda  the  mournful  history  of  thene 
countries  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  Wallachi* 
aris  and  Moldavians  cherished  the  faint  hope,  while  any 

I  belonging  to  the  ancient  royal  family  remained,  of  ohtain- 
ing  a  national  existence,  an  independent  und  hereditary 
kingdom;  that  hope,  however  unlikely  to  he  realized,  con- 

iisoled  them  in  their  misfortunes;  but  for  a  long  time  past 
the  Porte  has  sent  ©very  seven  years  into  their  country  and 
often   within  a  shorter  period,   a  Greek  chosen  from  the 

[Drogmans,  a  class  of  men  whose  character  is  ably  and  cor- 
rectly drawn  in  the  travels  of  Choiseul-Gouffier.  Thus  the 
degradation  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  attributed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  an  arbitrary  power  changing  almost  every  year* 
committed  to  a  stranger  who  brings  along  with  him  a  reti- 
nue of  other  strangers  or  needy  and  abject  courtiers.  Dig- 
nities and  oftices  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  the  thrones 
of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  every  other  pachalick  are  pub- 
licly bought  at  Constantinople. 

The  hospodars  have  not  at  their  disposal  the  military  HoipodnriJ 
force  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  otherwise  there  might  be  little 
diflference  between  them ;  they  retain  the  ducal  ckp  or  coro- 
net and  the  three-tailed  standards;  their  courts  are  model- 
led  after  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

They  must  recover  from  thpir  oppressed  subjects  the  pur- 
chase money  of  their  office,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  appease  by  continual  presents  the  governors  o(  Ibrai* 
low  and  Giourgirw,  in  order  that  the  commanders  of  these 
fortresses  may  not  lay  waste  the  country;  it  is  besides  ne- 
cessary to  bribe  the  botjars  and  dro^^mans  in  Constantino- 
ple, otherwise  they  iniglit  inform  against  them  ;  money  must 
be  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Divan,  who,  in  spite 
ef  the  solemn  treaties  with  Russia,  have  always  the  power 
of  denouncing  and  frequently  of  getting  them  decapitated. 
The  Waltachians  and  Moldavians  are  governed  by  a  code 
of  laws  compiled  from  that  of  Justinian,  and  adapted  to  Iho 
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habits  and  customs  of  tlic  people  ;  but  by  an  absurd  imita- 
tion of  the  Romati  proconsuls  and  Mussulman  paclias,  the 
prince  is  supreme  judge;  any  litigant  may  appeal  to  Inmf 
his  decrees  are  irrevocable;  as  be  does  not  know  the  laws, 
he  is  not  supposed  to  decide  according  to  law,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience;  the  decisions  of  one  prince  are  not 
always  precedents  for  his  successor. 

The  prince  disposes  of  the  great  oflices  in  the  province, 
the  individuals  hold  them  no  longer  than  a}'ear;  it  is  on 
that  account  that  they  seldom  take  any  active  part  in  the 
busiaess  of  the  Divan  or  the  supreme  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative assembly.  Tlie  Greeks  that  come  from  Con- 
stantinople, monopolize  as  many  places  as  tlicy  can;  every 
hospodar  has  brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  cousins  in  hi^ 
retinue.  These  strangers,  altliough  they  insist  that  the 
Wallaehians  are  incapacitated  by  natural  dullness  or  want 
of  education  from  filling  high  political  stations,  do  not  dis- 
dain the  ofEces  of  ispraunik  or  tax-gatherers,  the  duties  of 
whiclj  may  be  performed  by  persons  of  \cvy  ordinary  intel- 
ligence. 

The  public  safety  is  intrusted  to  a  body  of  native  militia 
consisting  of  about  1200  men,  and  commanded  by  the^<!al 
spathaVf  a  Bizantine  title  that  is  still  retained  ;  but  the  sol- 
diers are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficienlly  warlike  to 
ensure  tiie  public  safety,  a  body  of  Albanians  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  troops. 

The  Wallachinn  and  Moldavian  peasants  are  a  submis- 
sive and  patient  race  of  men  ;  without  llicsc  virtues  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  For  them  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  evils.  Tlicy  arc  sober,  gentle  and  iTligious  or  super- 
stitious ;  they  are  inilolcnt,  because  they  cannot  rail  the 
produce  of  tlieir  ioduhtry  tht-ir  own*  Tfic  milk  nf  their 
cows,  a  small  quantity  of  pork  or  bucon,  millet  and  bad 
beer  are  sullicttnt  to  supply  their  wants;  and  if  they  them- 
selves are  salislied,  it  is  a  matter  of  indilfcrcnce  whether 
Buropean  travellers  are  oflcnded  at  tiieir  humble  cottages 
and  the  wicker  enclosures  m  which  their  corn  la  kept;  were 
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they  to  build  granaries*  tlioy  must  submit  to  additional  tax*    book 
^fttion.    The  Wallachisin  peasants  thitik  it  better  to  dance  to       c* 
tlie  sound  of  tlie  pipe  on  the  banks  of  a  calm  lake,  or  under  ^ 
the  shade  of  their  woods  than  to  labour  for  Turkish  oppres- 
sors.    Tiicir  country,  thej  say,   is  a  fine  desert, — it  would 
f  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  cultivation. 

The  peasants  are  no  longer  legally  the  bondsmen  of  the  CLassei. 

boyarSf  Constantine  Maurocordiiti  abolished  servitude  in 

rl7S5,  and  by  way  of  indemnity  granted  to  every  boyar  a 

number  of  socotclniki  or  tributary  servants,  each  of  whom 

was  bound  to  pay  his  lord  twenty  piasters  every  year,  or  to 

,  labour  in  his  service  so  many  days  in  lieu  of  that  sum  j 

I  6omo  peasants  are  free,  they  are  composeil  of  the  poluiniki 

[•or  recent  colonists  that  migrated  from  Bulgaria,  Servia 

land  some  of  the  Austrian  provinces, 

The  lands  of  the  boyars  and  ttie  priests  are  according  to  Priviieget, 
law  exempt  from  taxation*     The  clergy  possess  a  third  part  ciergy. 
of  tlie  landed  property  in  the  country,  and  the  annual  In- 
come of  the  metropolitan  is  ccjual  to  400,000  piasters*    The 
abbeys  and  dioceses  are  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  price  is 
put  into  the  coffers  of  the  hospodar,  who  extorts  from  time 
to  time  immense  sums  from  the  richest  monasteries.     It 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  superstitions  of  the  priesthood 
that  tlieir  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  it  is  customary  to 
open   tlio  sepulchres  every  seven  years,  if  the    body  has 
not  after  that  period  returned  to  its  kindred  dust,  the  being 
who  onte  animated   it,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  or 
[changed  into  a  vampyre,     Tfic  relatives  of  the  unfortunate 
[Wretcb  are  compelled   to  purchase  an  immense  number  of 
i>€xpiatory  prayers,  the  priests  sanction  the  delusion,  Ihey 
j  Are  the  only  men  that  gain  by  it.     The  truth  of  the  abovo 
I  statement  is  attested  by  several  travellers,  but  it  is  difficult 
I  to  reconcile  such  a  custom  with  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  sincere  virtue  and  great  worth  of  tlic  present 
archbishop  Ignatius,  the  chief  of  the  Wallachian  clergy* 
and  the  founder  of  many  schools.     No  middling  classes  ex- 
ist in  the  country,  thu  mechanical  arts  are  almost  cxclU' 
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Hivelj  confined  to  wandering  troops  of  gypBies*  the  coni- 
tnerco  of  BticliArest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians ;  the 
retail  trade  is  engrossed  hy  the  Jews,  who,  althoygh  occa- 
Bioiially  exposed  to  the  scourges  of  the  common  people,  pur- 
sue their  calling  with  indomitable  perseverance. 

No  germ  of  civilization  can  be  discovered  in  these  pro- 
i^inces,  no  centre  from  which  the  light  of  knowledge  can 
emanate;  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  conso* 
quence  of  corruption  and  elfemlnate  indolence;  it  is  vain  to 
think  that  they  conid  be  roused  by  extraordinary  political 
revolutions  or  by  the  destryctioiii  sooner  or  later  inevitable^ 
of  powerful  neighbouring  empires. 

Nature  seems  to  solicit  human  industry;  in  Tow  countries 
have  her  blessings  been  so  profusely  lavislicd ;  the  finest 
river  in  Europe  waters  the  southern  frontiers,  forms  an 
outlet  not  only  for  the  produce  of  fruitful  Hungary^  but  of 
all  Austriat  and  opens  by  the  Black  Sea  a  communication 
between  Asia  and  Europe ;  still  a  single  vessel  is  a  sight  of 
rare  occurrence ;  ttie  mariner  dreads  rocks  or  shallowsi 
Turkish  garrisons  or  tho  plague.  Other  large  rivers  de- 
•cend  from  the  Carpathian  range,  and  enter  tho  Danube— 
tho  only  advantage  derived  from  thera  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fish  during  Lent;  wholly  neglected  in  every  season  of 
the  year,  tliey  threaten  to  inundate  the  banks  which  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  care  and  labour  they  might  enrich  or 
fertilize.  No  largo  vessels,  a  few  flat  boats  only  sail  on  tho 
Aluta,  the  lalovitza  and  the  Ardscttis. 

Lower  Wallachia  isuntieallhy  from  its  extensive  marshes; 
Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  are  tho  common  diseases  of 
the  country.  The  mountains  and  several  islands  on  the 
Danube  are  covered  with  lofty  forests  of  oak,  pi  no  and 
beech  trees*  but  in  place  of  being  used  in  building  ships, 
they  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  strewed  instead  of 
stones  on  the  roads  and  streets;  tho  people  from  indo- 
lence or  want  of  skill  are  unable  to  work  the  imnienso 
Idocks  of  granite  and  lime- stone  in  different  parts  of  tho 
Carfmthian  mountains.     The  height  of  Mount  Butcher  is 
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greater  llian  6000  feet,  and  all  the  mineral  riches  of  Tran- 
Bjrlvania   are  found  in   Upper  Wallachia  ;   copper  mines 
were  once   worked  at  Baya  di  Rama^  and  iFon  mines  in ' 
the  neigbboiirbood  of  Zigaresdit  in  the  district  of  Gorsy. 

The  small  pieces  of  gold  found  by  the  gypsies  in  the 
Aluta  and  other  rivers  indicate  the  existence  of  gold  mines 
as  valuable  as  any  in  Transylvania;  no  attempt^  how- 
ever, has  been  made  to  discover  them*  The  salt  mines 
are  worked,  and  7500  tons  are  annually  taken  from 
the  one  at  Okna  Tekaga.  The  climate  of  Wallachia  is 
more  temperate  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries^ 
^but  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  two  months  of  cold  in 
^winter,  and  to  two  of  excessive  heat  in  summer.  The 
pastures  are  fertile  in  aromatic  plants,  all  the  Waliachian 
fiocks  and  others  from  the  adjoining  provinces  are  fattened 
on  them,  they  might  supply  a  sufhcient  quantity  of  food 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  cattle.  The  Waliachian  wool 
is  very  valuable,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  ex- 
ceeds 2,500,000  ;  there  are  three  different  kinds,  the 
Zigayt  the  Zarkam^  and  the  TariuTf  the  Zigay  wool  is 
short  and  fmc,  the  Zarkam  long  and  coarse,  and  the  Tartar 
is  not  80  fine  as  the  first  or  so  coarse  as  the  second.  Oxen 
and  horses  are  exported  from  the  provinces.  Tike  fields  of 
maize,  wheat  and  barley,  the  quantity  of  fine  melons,  the 
variety  of  fruits^  the  woods  of  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
trees  are  undoubted  proofs  of  the  pmductive  qualities  of 
the  soil.  The  wines  are  strong  and  generous,  if  the  vine- 
yards were  well  cultivated  they  might  be  equal  to  any  in 
Hungary.  A  thousand  other  instances  of  the  munificence 
of  nature  might  be  mentioned,  but  all  is  of  little  use  to  a 
people  without  industry  and  without  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  English  consul,  supposes  the  popu- 
lation of  Wallachia  greater  than  a  million,  and  that  of 
Moldavia  about  600,000  ;  his  estimate  is  higher  than  what 
has  been  hitherto  believed,  but  the  same  writer  is  of  opin- 
ion that  these  provinces,  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  peace 
under  a  good  government^  might  afford  subsistence  to  at 
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least  double  the  number  or  inhabitants.  Were  the  right 
of  propi^rty  held  sacred^  twice  the  quantity  of  corn  miglit 
be  proiluceil,  twice  the  number  of  cattle  miglit  be  reared 
witbout  any  extraordinary  eftorta  incompatible  with  the 
habits  or  intelligence  of  the  people.^  Not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  land  in  Wallachia  is  cultivated,  and  it 
seldom  yields  less  than  1,251), 000  quarters  of  wheats  but  of 
these  187»500  must  be  sent  to  Constantinople;  the  tnha- 
bitantH  are  Iikewi.se  obliged  to  supply  the  same  capital 
every  year  w  itli  3,000  boi^ses  and  25,000  shcrp.  Another 
tax  the  numi  or  tribute  in  money  is  rigorously  exactedt  two 
millions  of  Turkisb  piasters  are  thus  levied  in  Wallachia, 
mnd  one  million  in  Moldavia.  The  tributary  peasants  are 
arranged  according  to  their  wealth  or  poverty  into  loads 
or  classes,  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  lood  varies 
fixim  five  to  ten  ;  tbere  were  in  1817^  according  to  the 
register  of  the  &reat  Vestry  IS,000  loodst  and  the  sum 
paid  by  them  was  10|800,U00  Turkisli  piastei*s  or 
^.360,000-  A  poll  tax  is  im]K)sed  on  100,000  mer- 
chants  and  hucksters,  mostly  Jews,  Armenians  and 
foreigners  from  different  countries.  The  other  taxes 
yield  a  revenue  of  2,730,000  piasters;  600,000  are  raised 
on  sail,  880,000  at  the  custom -bouse,  420,000  from  the 
couriers  and  post  ollicc.  The  viuarUf  tbe  vijarit  and  the 
dysonarit  or  the  duties  on  witie,  nnitton  and  pork 
amount  to  1,380,000.  These  sums  may  appear  inci'cdibie, 
hut  tliey  ai"e  paid  bcfaro  they  become  due  by  a  company 
of  revenue  farn^trs.  It  is  not  likely  tbat  commerce  can 
flourish  in  a  country  whei^e  there  are  so  many  taxes  and 
tax-gatherers.  The  principal  imports  are  German  cloth, 
Knglish  muslin  and  French  cambric  ;  the  export-s  con- 
sist among  otli^r  articles  of  500,000  hare  skins,  006,000 
okas\  of  rhauima  injectifrius,  a  grain  useful  in  dying,  and 
1,760,000  okas  of  excellent  wooh 

^  WUkiusafiV  Acc^Ufit  of  W^lauhif  &^<)  MoUlavia  ;  or  Tj^Meail ,  <)«  la 
\^ii1nchia  et  Ae  In  MoM-ivie,  pur  M.  Willi nio n,  trad uU  A vi?c  dei  adcJltionilm* 
poriaittt;f  |}arM«d«  Ib  Kofiu«llG.  <  «»';     l^'*  ' 

t  TliB  Qka  is  ncnrly  equal  to  a  pound. 
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TI16  subdivisions  and  the  manner  in   which  the  sub-    booe: 
diviBions  are  governed^  shall  be  explained  in  the  tablea  ;  it       ^* 
may  be  remarked  lliat  the  country  is  divided  into  WaK^ 
lacliia  Proper  on  the  east  of  the  Aluta,  and  Little  Wal- 
lachia  or  the  bannat  of  Krayowa  011  the  west  of  the  sam^J 
river*    The  last  portion  lins  for  some  time  been  iu  the  pos<* 
session  of  Austria* 

The  towns  may  be  shortly  described;  in  reality  there Towat. 
is  only  one,  in  it  the  hospodar  holds  his  court,  and  the 
boyars  crowd  round  his  throne;  if  the  viceroy  changes 
bis  residence,  the  town  is  ruined;  thus  Ardsebis  retains 
only  its  Bno  church  and  marhte  columns.  If  Busco  can  be 
compared  to  a  small  provincial  town,  it  owes  that  advan- 
tage to  its  bishopi  its  priests  and  its  friars.  No  ramparts, 
palaces  or  houses  inhabited  by  couriers  can  he  seen  in 
Tergmvisdiiif  but  the  air  is  still  salubrious  and  the  position 
delightful;  it  was  peopled  at  one  time  by  30,000  indivi* 
duals,  at  present  it  does  not  contain  5000  inhabitants. 
Bucharest  is  now  the  favoured  spot ;  how  long  it  may  con- 
tinue so  is  uncertain;  the  houses  or  rather  cottages  are 
for  the  most  part  built  of  clay,  and  near  them  are  several 
largo  convents,  numerous  towers  and  sixty  Greek  churches 
in  the  midst  of  gardens,  groves  and  public  walks.  The 
population  amounts  to  60,000  souls.  The  Boyars  ride  in 
gilt  carriages, — play  at  pharao» — pay  ilieir  court  to  the 
prince^— apiwar  at  the  reviews  of  the  Albanian  guard, — at- 
tend the  German  titeatre,  and  long  for  tiie  opening  nt  the 
Italian  opera,  whicfi  cannot,  it  is  thought,  he  mucJi  longer 
retarded,  as  the  building  is  now^  nearly  finished*  The 
Greeks  from  Cunstantinaple  manage  the  laiancial  depart- 
ment, and  are  adepts  in  all  the  corruption  and  vices  of  tlic 
court*  The  youth  are  itjstriicted  in  the  ancient  gytunastic 
exercises,  and  some  Greek  ph|Hiciaus  educated  in  Gcrtuany, 
retain  tlie  studious  habits  w  Inch  they  acquired  in  the  univer- 
Btties  of  that  country.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  higher 
classes  are  Qiodern  Greek,  bad  Italian  and  worse  Frenclu 
The  women  are  not  so  closely  watched  as  in  other  Turkish 
countries;  they  are  more  intelUgenti  their  manners  are  more 
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BOOK  agreeable,  but  althougli  tbey  are  not  excluded  from  flocial 
c*  amusementSy  tbeir  eonditioit  is  by  no  means  enviable.  Mar> 
■  riages  are  made  without  consulting  the  inclinations  of  the 
parties  ;  if  a  lady  lias  a  nambor  of  suitorsj  tbe  vvealtbiest 
amongst  them,  or  the  one  who  agrees  to  marry  her  with 
the  least  dower,  is  always  preferred  by  her  parents  ;  but 
the  most  serious  evil  is  the  scandalous  facility  by  whicli 
divorces  can  be  obtained j  or  rather  by  which  marriages 
may  be  declared  null.  A  rich  man  can  at  any  time  repu- 
diate his  wife ;  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  church  in  Wal- 
lachia  is  shamefully  relaxed. 

Some  other  towns  may  be  briefly  enumerated ;  Foksclui* 
m  is  situated  on  the  road  that  passes  by  Busco  from  Bu- 
charest to  Moldavia,  it  is  |>eople(l  by  6000  souls,  adorned 
with  a  great  many  churches,  and  the  neighbouring  fields 
are  covered  with  vineyards.  Fio^esti  is  resorted  to  on 
account  of  its  fair.  Fhilipedi  has  fallen  into  decay,  some 
boyat*s  still  reside  in  its  castles.  The  meiThandise  of  Cron- 
stadt  in  Transylvania  is  deposited  in  Khnpina,  All  these 
towns  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Fukschani  in  a  moun* 
tainous  but  populous  country.  JCimpolung^  a  burgh  in 
the  north-west  of  the  province,  retains  its  immunities,  but 
has  lost  its  commerce.  Slobtrjai  is  the  only  town  worthy 
of  notice  on  tlie  ]dains  of  the  Danube*  the  theatre  of  so 
many  wars.  Orascfml^  or  the  town  of  the  waves  on  the 
same  plains  is  not  likely  to  recover  its  former  grandeur* 
The  crescent  floats  on  the  ramparts  of  Giurgiew  and  Brai- 
low,  the  fortresses  from  which  the  Turkish  troops  issue 
io  pillage  the  fields,  and  carry  off  the  flocks.  The  protec- 
tion of  Rusjfia  granted  in  1771  and  renewed  in  1819  ts  no 
scctinty  against  the  incursions  of  barbarians. 
Towns  ill  Krmjowa^  the  capital  of  western  or  Little  Wallachia,  is 
'^"J^l*^"'' regularly  built  and  peopled  by  8000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
a  great  jjroportion  are  tradesmen  and  artisans,  and  Ixlas 
at  the  junction  of  the  Aluta  is  likely  from  its  position  to 
become  a  commercial  town.     It  was  at  the  village  of  Baita- 

•  Offtwhul  ii  g«uern)lyf  but  ineorrectly  wr lUeo  Or«Bch« 
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Blerda  that  ill©  Tartars  assembled  to  divide  their  spoils   book 
after  a  successful  campaign  against  Austria.     An  old  tower      ^* 
fi'tiich  is  still  shown  at  Kimpul'Severinulicif  another  village, 
*is  believed  to  he  tlic  remains  of  a  bridge  built  on  the  Da-  ^ 

nnbe  by  the  emperor  Severus.  1| 

Tlje  passes  between  Wallacliia  and  Transylvania  arcPoiiet. 
kighly  important  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view ; 
they  form  advantageous  military  stations  and  commercial 
roads  for  the  Austrians.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Bot%a  and  Tor%hurg,  Vukan  or  TFolkan  and  the  Red 
Taivevt  where  the  Carolinian  way  begins,  the  immense  hot 
now  neglecled  work  of  M,  Stainvilie,  a  French  engineer  in 
the  service  of  Austria. 

Moldavia^  at  present  limited  by  the  Pruth,  a  great  tri- 
bntary  river  that  enters  the  Ilanubc,  is  the  most  northern 
province  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  extends  between  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  dominjonH^  like  a  promontory  be- 
.tween  two  boisterous  seas  threatening  to  overwhelm  it 
Although  the  country  is  situated  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  interior  forms  an  extensive 
plain,  intersected  by  the  Priith  and  the  Sereih*  The  bold 
and  steep  banks  of  these  rivers  appear  at  a  distance  like  a 
range  of  lofty  hills  ;  but  the  stranger  who  leaves  Jassy  must 
travel  twenty-eight  leagues  before  he  comes  in  sight  of  the 
Carpathian  chain.  The  Moldavian  winters  are  in  general  cumtio* 
intensely  cold;  in  1788  Reaumur's  thermometer  stood 
at  21*  below  zero**  The  summers  on  the  contrary  arc 
very  warm,  thc»  grape  is  ripe  by  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
vintage  is  over  in  the  month  of  September.  Moldavia  is 
exposed  to  frequent  earthquakes*  but  they  are  never  vio- 
lent;! the  same  country  abounds  in  mines  of  every  descrip- 
tion, all  t)f  them  are  neglected,  were  the  inhabitants  to  work 
tbem*  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  without  doubt  be 
sent  to  Constantinople;  on  that  account  no  wealth  is  now 


*  Iftheabore  statement  b«  correct^  the  degrevof  cold  muu  hav«betn  equil 
to  14  -J»  3-4lU  hciow  tcro  of  Fahrenbeit. 

t  Wojffi  MCmoires  siii  la  Moldtivtf. 
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derived  from  the  famous  mines  near  Baja  on  the  Moldava.* 
Salt  is  obtained  in  great  quantities^  7500  tons  are  taken  from 
'  the  pits  at  Okna,  and  at  no  great  distance  is  a  large  rock 
formed  by  a  mass  of  crystalline  salt.f  The  principal  trade 
of  SoTQko  on  the  Dncister  consists  In  saltpetre,  the  process 
used  in  making  it  is  very  defective  ;  a  consiiierablc  quan- 
tity is  exported  by  the  Polish  Jews,  who  receive  brandy  in 
exchange.  Solplinreoiis  springs  have  been  discovered  near 
OTossexchfU  and  not  far  from  tlie  Sireth^  on  thp  road  between 
Baken  and  Roman,  The  Bistritza  rolls  its  golden  sand*  the 
district  of  Niamz  abounds  in  ferruginous  springs.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  throughout  the  country,  the  barley 
is  given  to  horses,  millet  tm>  is  a  very  common  crop,  it  is 
roasted  and  made  into  talk^  a  Tartar  substitute  for  coflTee* 
Buck* wheat  was  at  one  time  almost  tlie  only  kind  of  graiit 
in  the  province,  but  Prince  Nicholas  Maurocordato  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  maize  in  17 tO  ;  from  one  or  other  of 
these  two  plants,  Mamaligaf  a  gelatinous  substance  is  made 
and  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  country  people  in  Molda- 
via, Servia  and  Wallacltia.  The  best  maize  grows  on  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hmch  and  Pnskanf  a  village 
mi  the  Siretli. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  esculent  plants  is  not 
in  a  very  advanced  state ;  such  as  are  in  most  common  use 
are  the  Solmmin  mtlongena  and  the  Hibiscus  cseuteutuSf 
the  melon  thrives  tiiroughout  the  provincc»  and  the  grape 
is  tlie  most  valuable  of  tlte  Moldavian  fruits*  A  great 
quantity  of  wine  is  exported  to  Poland  and  Russia  or 
^iskegorod ;  the  annual  average  duty  levied  during 
the  vintage  amounts  to  380  purses  or  190^000  pias- 
ters ;  now  as  a  piaster  is  imposed  on  ten  buckets  or  eymert 
of  wtnct  it  follows  that  the  number  of  eymers  obtained  an- 
nually is  not  less  than  1^900,0004  That  estimate,  however^ 
is  much  too  low;  the  boyarsp  who  collect  the  tax,  always 
under-rato  the  produce  of  their  own  lands,  besides  more 


*  Ba}fa  in  Moldavian  micT  bani^fi  in  TTimE^^iriaii  slgnifj  a  mltie. 
t  Suher,     TMsi«n1pin,  Daiieiit  U  I.  p.  14G. 

t  Tb#  eymer  viriea  In  differcni  cctunirks,  U  Broountf  probtbly  in  Moldavia. 
10  uincr  gaUont. 
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than  a  tenth  of  the  Tineyardn   are  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
^dergy;   their  portion  is  exempt  from  imposts,  many  in- 
di^nduals  enjoy  the  same   privilege,  so  that  the  quantity^ 
of  wine   produced   in   an   ordinary  season   is  more  than 
douhle  what  has  heen   stated.     The    Odokesckt  is   consi- 
dered the  best  Moldavian  wine,  next  to  it  is  the  KbtnaVf 
which  is  likr»  but  inferior  to  champagnei  diflferent  sorts  of 
I  m  good  quality  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Huschf, 
I  Kikorescht   and    Jassy.      Vermouth    and    other    kinds  of 
fcrandy  are  common  in  the  country.     The  cultivation  of 
the  vineyards  and  the  art  of  making  wine  might  be  greatly 
improved;  one  of  the  clumsy  methods  to  which  the  inlia- 
bitants  have  recourse,  consists  in  exposing  a  great  many 
I  barrels  to  the  winter's  frost ;  the  crust  of  ice  is  perforated 
%ith  a  red-hot  iron,  in  this  way  the  aqueous  particles   are 
Imore  freely  disengaged,  and  a  stronger  liquor  flows  from 
[the  cask. 

Many  districts  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  or  exten- AnimilT" 
sivc   forests;    numerous   herds   of  swine   are   fattened   on 
acorns  in  the  woods,  and  a  species  of  which  tlie  hoof  is 
not  cleft,  is  commout  says  M.  Wolf,  in  the  district  of  Orhet* 
Tlie  Moldavians  pay  great  attention  to  their  horses,  seve- 
ral boyars  have  no  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundiTd  ;  these 
animals  are  highly  valued  in  Austria  and  Pnisstn,  and  are 
mostly  used   by  the  light  cavalry;  but  beyond  the  Pruthf 
in  that  part  of  the   country   ceded  to  the  Russians,  the 
Jiorses  arc  stronger  atul  as  active.     The  oxen  arc  of  a  het-Caiiie, 
|ter  kind  than  the  Wallaclnan,  and  great  numbers  are  ex- 
(ported  every  year  to  Silesia  and  Bohemiat     The  goat  and 
ithe  sheep  abound  in  the  province  ;  the  number  of  goats 
lis    not   less   than    3,248,001},    but    the    people    are    com- 
[pelled   by   law   to   sell   a   certain   number  to  tlie  Turks, 
at   a   price   fixed    by    the   prince    or  governor,    who,    to 
gain  popularity  at  Constantinople,  makes  the  price  almost 
nominal. 

The  forests  are  well  stocked  with  deer,  wild  boars,  cha- 
mois and  hares;  there  are  besides  a  great  many  bears, 
wolves,  foxes  and  martensi   of  which  the  skins  arc  ex- 
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J|oo&  ported  to  diJTcreitt  parts  of  Europe.  Peacocks,  pta- 
^  tadoB  and  hawks  are  kept  at  tlie  country  seats  of  the 
nobles ;  it  is  customary  to  send  every  year  twenty-four 
falcons  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  Few  countries  are  better 
supplied  with  beeS|  these  insects  cost  but  lUtle  trouble  ;  tbo 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  thus  con- 
verted into  a  hive;  all  the  swarms  arc  destroyed  in  October 
by  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  the  hives  are  tlien  covered  with 
strjiw  or  hay,  and  deposited  in  cellars  during  winter;  heforo 
the  division  of  the  provincei  the  prince  derived  a  revenue  of 
60,QQ0  plasters  from  tEie  tithe  on  honey  and  green  aromatic 
wax.  Moldavia  is  overrun  with  grasshopperSt  in  one 
season  these  insects  destroyed  all  the  fields  of  maize. 
Townintid  No  towns  of  any  noto  are  situated  in  Russian  Mol- 
burghi.  di^via  on  tho  east  of  the  Pruih,  the  Russians  desired 
and  obtained  the  three  fortresses  of  €lmlx,inf  Bemkr  and 
IsmaeL  Boluschanh  a  commercial  town,  peopled  by  four 
or  live  thousand  inhabitants,  Fiulraf  where  several  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  J^lamtsch  with  its 
monastery,  the  residenco  of  500  kalogeris,  who  boast  of 
possessing  a  miraculous  and  silver  image  of  the  Virgin, 
are  the  most  important  places  in  the  high  districts.  The 
name  of  Niamtsch  is  not  derived  from  JV^iemefx,  a  Ger- 
maut  but  from  .Mtam,  a  Slavonic  divinity  that  was  adored 
at  Niamtscli  or  Nimtch  in  Silesia-  Tiie  ruins  of  Semen* 
drowa  or  St.  Andrew*,  a  Slavonic  city  n^^r  Roniun  on  the 
Sireth,  once  tho  capital  of  Scrvia,  are  still  visited  by 
strangers.  Some  notion  may  he  formed  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  from  the  description  which  Mr.  Wolf  gives  of 
a  Moldavian  burgh.  ^*  Small  houses  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  clay,  til  cultivated  gartlens,  narrow  and 
dirty  streets,  a  large  inn  where  travellers  tormented  with 
insects,  can  obtain  no  other  food  than  coarse  ^naniuligaf  no 
other  drink  than  bad  wine,  are  tho  common  defects  not  of 
one  but  of  every  small  town  in  tlic  country.  The  wind  cir- 
culates freely  in  the  house  of  an  ispraunik;  tl^c  paper  win- 
dows may  bo  easily  torn^  but  it  is  very  diliicult  to  ke€p  tlia 
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doors  sliut;  the  habitations  of  the  ispraunika  are  of  courae    book 
superior  to  tho  dwelJings  of  those  who  pay  (rihute.**  c. 

Jassy,  th©  capital^  is  situated  on  tlie  side  of  a  hill  in  a 
fertile  country,  but  the  river  Bakhuh  which  is  not  unlike  a^ap^ui!'" 
continuation  of  marshes,  and  the  miasms  that  rise  from  tho 
drains  in  every  street,  render  the  town  unhejvltby.  Tlio 
only  vjllas  in  the  oeighhourhood  are  two  near  the  vitieyarda 
oflTojmtthey  belong  to  tho  H'aiwade.  Tlio  five  thousand 
houses  in  J  assy  arc  placed  togctlier  without  any  regularity, 
five  hundred  arc  built  of  stonci  and  Bfty  consist  of  more  tlian 
a  single  story.  The  ancient  palace,  which  is  supposed  tfi 
have  been  built  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  was  formerly 
the  largest  and  linest  edifice  in  the  trnvui  it  was  burnt  in 
ir63|  it  has  not  since  tliat  time  been  rebuilt.  Tho  wcaltli 
of  the  inhabitants  is  displayed  in  their  dress  and  ornaments, 
not  in  their  feasts  or  entertainments.  The  wife  uf  a  rich 
Boyar  exhibits  sometimes  on  her  person,  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones  worth  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  piasters, 
but  foreign  wine  is  rarely  seen  on  th»  tables  of  llie  nobles. 
The  country,  the  towns  and,  abovo  all,  the  capital  are 
crowded  with  ni  end  lean  ts. 

The  genius  of  Catherine,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Vizier, 
whom  Charles  the  Twelfth  insulted,  were  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  Czar  and  the  Russian  army  at  Huschi  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Pruth. 

GaiacXf  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inlmhitants,  is  the  most 
commercial  of  any  in  Moldavia  or  Wallachia  ;  its  p^rt 
which  can  admit  ships  of  300  tons,  is  always  crowded  w  ith 
Austrian,  Russian  and  Ottoman  vessels*  it  might  become 
the  Alexandria  of  the  Danube,  if  tho  three  great  powers 
could  establish  a  lasting  peace  among  themselves,  or  wero 
politic  enough  to  erect  an  intermediate  kingdom  on  tho 
Lower  Danube*  The  Wallachians  send  a  great  part  of 
their  produce  across  tho  mountains  to  Transylvania  and 
also  to  the  harbour  of  Varna,  the  exports  for  both  the  prin- 
ripalitits  pass  by  Galacz.  The  Greek  Jews  in  the  town 
deal  in  cloth,  wool,  silk  and  fur,  but  the  real  children  of 
Israel  coiilinc  themselves  to  trinkets  and  jcwtb;  the  Uus- 
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etan  sells  hides  and  tobacco,  the  grave  MuBsuIniaii  brings 
his  fine  morocco  leather,  spices  and  aromatics,  one  of  which, 
'  odogatchf  a  resin  that  is  extracted  from  the  ^gaUochtm  ve- 
ntnif  is  very  %aluahle,  an  ounce  in  sold  foradurat;  the 
rich  perfume  their  boards  with  tliis  unguent,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary when  people  of  disiinction  vLsit  ihem  to  pot  a  small 
quantity  in  their  pipes*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Wallacliian  or  Moldavian  goveniment  is  the  worst.  The 
prince  or  the  vassal  of  the  Turks  exercises  despotic  author- 
ity over  the  Boyars,  whom  the  Greeks  call  ardioiiieSf  and 
the  M(dd avians  kokons  or  Lords.  The  manner  in  which 
justice  is  dispensed,  is  as  imperfect  as  any  other  branch  of 
tlic  executive  department;  a  uniform  system  of  legislation 
is  rendered  impractirablc  fi-om  the  frequent  removals  of  the 
princes,  and  the  riglit  which  thej  have  of  abrogating  all  the 
decrees  of  their  predecessors.  If  the  court  have  any  diffi- 
culty about  deciding  a  case,  the  Divan  consults  an  abridge- 
ment of  tljo  Raman  code  by  Armenopolus,  a  writer  that 
was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Good,  whose  reign 
began  in  1401  and  terminated  in  1433j  before  that  time 
there  were  n<*  written  laws  in  Moldavia.  The  decisions  of 
the  Divan  are  always  arbitrary;  tlie  few  statutes  that  are 
in  foiTe,  arc  falsely  interpreted;  hence  arise  many  compli- 
cated law-suits,  whicli  the  prince  or  subordinate  judges  can 
unravel  with  incredihle  despatch,  if  either  party  is  prudent 
or  rich  enough  to  hriho  them  bcforeband- 

I'he  levenue  of  tfte  governor  is  cliieHy  derived  from  the 
MrTt  a  tax  that  is  exacted  every  montli,  because  the  Vice- 
roy  is  uncertaitj  how^  long  he  may  hold  his  situation*  Du- 
ties are  levied  on  rattle  and  different  articles  of  consump- 
tion;  it  appears  from  authentic  documents,  which  Mr.  Wolf 
was  permitted  to  examine  in  the  country,  that  the  taxes  and 
imposts  raised  in  Moldavia  amount  annually  to  ^|4SO,D00 
piasters.  It  is  thus  obvious  liow^  greatly  Sulzer  and  Carra 
were,  mistaken,  wlien  they  ctimputed  the  total  iTvenue  to 
be  £50,000  piasters.  The  prince  must  raise  3S5  purses  or 
16£,500  Turkish  piasters  as  a  tribute  for  the  Porte.    The 
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presents  for  the  Sultan,  his  relatives  and  ministersi  the  ex- 
penses of  transport,  and  the  pay  of  the  puhlic  functionaries 
arc  not  less  than  230^000  piasters*     To  cover  nil  these  ex- ' 
penscs  witfiout  diminishing  his  own   revenue,  the  governor 
uses  every   pretext    to  extort   money   from    his    subjects* 
Thus,  it  often  happens  that  one  ivaiwode  supplanted  by  a 
greater  adept   in  intrigue,  returns  to  Constantinople  with 
full  coffers  in  the  company  of  Turkish  usurers,  who  advanc- 
ed liitn  money  when  a  successful  candidate,  and   followed 
him  to  his  government  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  exor- 
bitant interest*     The  Turks  participate  sometknes  in  tho'j 
plunder  of  a  deposed  |)nncc  by  borrowing  from  liim  largoj 
sums,  which  if  he  refuses  to  lend,  cirarges  of  mal-ailminis-«| 
tratton  are  raised  against  him,  his  wealth  is  con fiscatedfj 
and  he  himself  sent  into  exile*     To  obviate  such  difficulties,,] 
the  waiwotks  take  the  first  opportunity  of  investing  in  fo* ' 
reign  funds  the  money  nhich  they  gain  in  the  province. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  people  are  stlQed  by  oppression*  cHnmctSir 
Prince  Demetrius  Kanteniir  decbims  against  the  pride,  *j;^'^  ™*"" 
avarice  and  ignorance  of  his  subjects  and  countrymen ;  but 
he  himself  was  not  free  from  these  vices,  Mr,  Wolf,  the 
German  consul,  reprehends  them  w^itU  equal  severity.  Al- 
though given  to  hoi^pitality,  the  higher  cImsscs  are  haughty 
and  harsh  to  the  lower,  crouching  to  their  superiors;  mean* 
pliant,  suspicious*  vindictive  and  as  jealous  as  the  Turks. 
According  to  Count  Karaizai,  the  men  are  strong  and  well- 
made,  their  intelligence  and  ingenuity  enable  them  in  soms 
degree  to  supply  the  want  of  machinery  and  manufactures; 
their  greatest  vices  arc  drunkenness,  idleness,  and  an  in- 
veterate attachment  to  established  customs.  The  women 
in  their  youth  are  gay  and  cheerful,  in  the  married  stato 
they  soon  bear  the  marks  of  premature  old  age;  the  wives 
of  the  peasants,  the  mothers  of  families  are  condemned  to 
labour  like  slaves,  few  hours  of  joy  or  amusement  vary  the 
dull  monotony  of  their  lives. 

Many  Wallachians  migrated  from  Transylvsiuin  or  Hun-Oirns^ir- 
gary,  and  settled  in   Moldavia;  the  native  considers  him- '^*""* 


I     BOOK    self  above  tlicm,  and  calls  tliem  Onngaraines  :  1l»e  ilifferciice 
I       c-       in  their  maniieis  and  dialects  is  hardly  perceptible, 

•^ We  shall  conclude  our  arcoiint  of  European  Turkey  ^itli 

Uyl^iellor  s<}mt  observations  on  a  different  people^  not  tlie  Turks,  or 
BobemjaoE.  baughty  rulcrs  of  all  these  provinces*  We  hftvc  endeavour- 
ed in  another  part  of  this  work  to  dcBcribc  that  degenerate 
nation,  its  manners,  government,  power  and  resotirces.* 
It  13  necessary  to  descend  still  lower  in  the  chain  of  civilt* 
zation,  and  to  examine  a  people  scattered  like  the  Jews  in 
every  country,  hut  without  tlie  distinction  of  a  peculiar  i*e- 
ligion.  **Tbey  have  wandered  througli  the  world,  and  in 
every  region,  and  among  every  people  they  have  conttntied 
Cfinally  uncljangcd  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  variation  of 
climate,  and  the  force  of  example-  Their  singular  physi- 
ognomy and  manners  are  the  same  in  every  country*  Their 
complexion  receives  no  darker  shade  from  the  burning  sun 
of  Africa,  or  any  fairer  tint  from  the  milder  climates  of 
Europe.  They  contract  no  additional  laziuess  in  Spain ; 
they  acquire  no  habits  of  industry  in  England.  In  Turkey, 
they  behold  the  mosque  and  the  crescent  with  the  same  in- 
difference that  they  look  on  a  catholic  or  protestant  church 
in  Europe*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilized  life,  they 
continue  barbarous,  and  near  cities  and  settled  inhabitants, 
they  live  in  tents  and  holes  in  the  earth,  or  wander  from 
place  to  place  like  fugitives  and  vagabonds/'  These  peo- 
ple are  livclyt  fickle  and  faithless  to  every  one,  even  to 
their  own  ca^t,  addicted  to  sensuality,  and,  like  savages, 
indifferent  about  the  choice  of  their  food*  If  an  ox  die 
of  disease,  and  they  can  obtain  its  carcass,  men,  women 
and  children  hasten  to  the  feast,  and  after  their  brandy 
nr  strong  drink  is  exfiausted,  they  pursue  their  journey, 
or  take  u|>  thiir  quarters  for  the  night.f  The  women 
may  he  distinguished  by  their  dark  and  sparkling  eyes, 
tanned   complexion,    oval    visage,    white    teeth    and   jet- 

•  VoL  If* 

♦  A  Kypfy,  when  Cffnuiiecl  an  nccouni  nf  hi*  luitf,  replied  lliat  o  brnsi  which 
noil  kill«,  niuii:  be  as  gcratj  as  any  kilted  by  ninn. 
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black  bain  Tboy  deal  hi  prostitution,  wanton  dances  and 
fortune-telling;  tlie  mother  train;!  her  daughter  in  vice, 
and  the  daughter  is  scarcely  grown  before  aho  follows  the 
example  of  her  mother.  Although  their  clothes  hardly 
Uang  togetfier^  a  stranger  jieixeivea  sometimes  part  of  a 
military  coat,  the  fragment  of  a  lace  cap,  a  torn  handker* 
chief  or  paltry  trinket;  their  gait  and  deportment,  when 
thus  adorned,  evince  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  vanity. 

The  wandering  tribe  of  Zigcunes  find  occupation  in  someTmdet, 
countries  as  smiths  and  tinkers;  they  mend  broken  plates*  ^*** 
and  sell  wooden  ware,*  a  class  of  them  in  Moldavia  and 
WaHachia  lead  a  settled  life,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by  wash- 
ing or  searching  for  gold  in  the  beds  of  rivers;*  those  in  the 
Bannat  of  Hungary  are  horse-dealers,  and  are  gradually 
obeying  the  enactments  of  Joseph  the  II.,  by  which  tbey  are 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  land;  but  the  great  majority  in 
Europe  abhor  a  permanent  residence  and  stated  hours  of 
labour.  The  women  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  German 
and  Polish  peasants,  who  imagine  that  they  euro  their  cat- 
tle by  witchcraft,  and  predict  fortunate  events  by  inspect- 
ing the  lineaments  of  the  hand.  It  is  lawful  for  the  wives 
of  the  Tcinnganes  in  Turkey  to  commit  adultery  with  im- 
punity. Many  individuals  of  both  sexes,  particularly 
tbt*oughout  Hungary,  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  the 
only  science  in  which  they  have  as  yet  attained  any  degree 
of  perfection ;  they  are  the  favourite  tninBtrels  of  the  coun- 
try people;  some  have  arrived  at  eminence  In  cathedralst 
and  in  the  choirs  of  princes.  Their  guitar  is  heard  in  the 
romantic  woods  of  Spain,  and  many  gypsies,  less  indolent 
than  the  indolent  Spaniards,  exercise  in  that  country 
the  trade  of  publicans.  They  follow  willingly  whatever 
occupation  most  men  hate  or  condemn ;  In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  they  are  Bayers  of  dead  beasts,  and  execu- 
tioners of  criminals — the  mass  of  the  nation  is  composed  of 
thtBves  and  mendicants. 
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Tbe  total  number  of  tbeae  savages  in  Europe  has  aever 
been  conaiilercd  less  than  300,000,  or  than  150,000  in 
"Turkey,  70,000  in  Wallacliia  and  Moldavia,  40,000  In 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  rest  are  scattered  in 
Russia,  PruKsia,  Poland,  Germany,  Jutland,  Spain  and 
other  countries*  Persia  and  Egypt  arc  infested  with  them, 
they  have  appeared  in  Spanish  America* 

The  race  of  the  gypsiea,  however  ahject,  has  been  tlie 
eobject  of  numei'ous  researrlics,  and  from  surne  of  them 
considerable  informatioii  may  be  gained  on  the  urgiii  and 
classilicatioii  of  dilferent  states.^  It  might  be  titought 
from  their  various  names  that  all  the  tribes  are  not  of  the 
same  origin;  they  call  tliemsehes  liomi^  Manusch  and 
Oudxif  eaeh  of  these  appellations  is  connected  with  a 
separate  language,  the  first  with  the  Copt^  tlie  second 
with  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  third  with  the  Celtic*  It  has 
been  lately  proved  by  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  writer, 
that  sink,  a  plural  noun,  is  the  only  nalionat  name  recog- 
nised by  those  of  Prussian  Litliuania,  The  title  next  to 
it  in  importance  is  the  Polish  on^  of  ^in^anif  whicli  cor- 
responds with  tlie  Zigona$  of  the  Lithuanians,  the  Zinga- 
ni  of  the  Wallachians,  the  Zutgari  of  the  Uungarians  and 
Italians,  the  Zigucne  of  the  Germans,  the  Tchinga*- 
nes  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Jichingans  at  some  wri- 
ters tliat  lived  duiing  the  middle  ages.  Such  are 
the  names  by  which  at  present  they  are  most  common-- 
ly  designated  ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  t he- 
English  words,  Gypsies  or  Egyptians,  and  the  Spanisli  tt-rm 
Giiano»9  are  corruptiuns  from  Fharoujiii^  a  name  by  whicli 
a  horde  of  these  vagrants  distinguished  IhemseUes  in  the 
d^rk  ages.     They  passed  through  Bohemia  into  Germany 


•  All  ihe  reieardicf  anif  rtor  lo  ihe  year  1787,  hive  been  umiod  bjf  GrcUmati 
m  hif  lii^toiy  nf  lilt  Zigt>ui)ei«  The  vocabulary  tii  tbe  eaini!  work  was  wrUirii 
by  Biittner.  The  olhftr  wor1*i  on  the  fubject  tti*,  an  occoiml  of  the  PriiSiiait 
Zij^ucoei,  wriiien  by  M»  Kintj»e  and  M,  Zippel,  in  ibu  IJnrliiier  IVfnntitb-' 
scUriri,  17JJ3;  Februuty  and  April.  Comparalivu  Vorab»iUiir»  by  Ad<?ltjng, 
MiUmdalep,  i*  !,  p,  244,  Exmicia  Uinn  ihfi  maniiECiip^  grninmar  of  M. 
K^alI!^^f  by  M,  Voter,  *ii  liis  ittpplenicnt  tii  MkhrJdatc!: ;  fnu\  }nM]y  Kichard- 
9onV  Dccount  of  the  Bazipireu    Aplatic  Eescarchet,  vol.  VU. 
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ind  France,  bh«3  have  for  that  reason  been  stjied  Boh©^    book 
»ians,    ThePeniians  call  tliem  Sisech  HindoUf  or  Black      ^ 
fitliansi*  *— 

si    The  lustorical  traditions  concerning  tlie  tribe,  are  re-  Traditioa 
duced  to  the  vagnc  recollection  of  an  ancient  and  happy 
^people  nnder  princes  of  llicir  own  race,  tliat  inhabited  a 
fcoytitry  Mlnclt,  according  to  the  doubtfiit  assertion   of  a 
writer  of  the   fifteenth  century,  the  first  Zigcunes  called 
Little  Egypt,     It   is   also   aftirmed  that   wben   they  first 
aiipeured,   they    were    conducted   in    their  migrations  by 
dukes,  princes  ami  even  by  kings.     All  tlie  knowledge  de- 
rived  from  thoir  history  is  that  they  have  wandered  for 
many  ages.     No  trace  of  their  worship  or  religions    be- 
filief,  if  they  have  any,  can  ho  discovered.     They  follow  the 
eustoms  of  the  countries  in  which  tliey  reside. 

The  only  information  which  can  he  obtained  concerning  Lanjume. 
betn  must  b«  founded  on  tlio  nature  of  their  language; 
but  the  dialect  of  such  a  tribe,  it  may  be  supjiosed,  is  made 
tip  of  the  cant  terms  of  beggars  and  piciqjockets,  or  not 
unlike  tf»e  rofAirffacA  of  the  German  banditti*  or  the  jargon 
of  the  Kataphiani^  the  itinerant  physicians  in  Turkey, 
Suclu  however,  is  not  tlio  case,  and  a  people  without  a 
country,  an  aaylitm,  laws  or  religion,  speak  a  regular 
language,  furnished  with  grammatical  form 3.  Not  less 
than  two  or  three  hundred  of  its  principal  roots  have  been 
ihown  to  be  the  same  with  as  many  in  tlic  Sanscrit  and 
other  eastern  languages  ;^  in  short,  ft  is  a  branch  of  that  In- 
dian family r  in  which  the  Sanscrit  is  not  the  source  as 
many  term  ft,  but  the  most  common  and  tlie  best  known  9 
rin  the  tents  of  these  wanderers  are  spoken  tlie  dialects  of 
Fibe   VcdoMf  the  Furanas^  the  BrachmanSf  and  the  Budahs* 


♦  Thuf^  kant^   ihc  son;    njhaHf  tl>c  moon  ;  l/hu^  ilie  cru'Ji  ;  ftg^  fire  ;  jmnif 

water  ;  fonkfutu  11;*^^  t  nrp^  sihrer  ;  ittkh,  iin  eye  ;  kaftj  an  p.ir ;  Ivh^  Ted  ;  kalti^ 

. b/atk;  kamtln,  love;  gehtrn^  life;  rrt/cA,  night;  ackero^  n  hrrarf,  &r,  Sic*     It 

*m»y  b«  9««n  from  these  and  other  ejtampks  that  ihe  Zigamifin  is  not  widely 

r«ii>oved  from  the  Santrrit  ind  e;^Aierr)  Iftopuagftf,  lik«  lh«  Greekf   Lntln^  Sift- 

fonjc  and  Gothic,  but  i»  chiefly  »  Hindoo  dialed. 
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The  above  fact  was  conllrinetl  by  Buttncr;  U  need  not 
therefore  excite  surprise  if  Uie  language  of  the  Zigeunesy 
from  their  migratiojis  or  common  origin,  \s  connected  with 
many  others  different  from  any  yet  enumerated.  Thus  iU 
relation  with  the  Persic  may  be  easily  explained  ;*  it  haa 
been  demonstrated  that  it  contains  about  forty  Slavonic 
words,  the  most  of  them  expressive  of  natural  objects,! 
and  we  have  lately  observed  in  it  as  many  Finnic,  Per^ 
miaki  Wogotil  and  Hungarian  tcrms4  These  discoveries 
cannot  he  con^sidercd  yseful  until  the  means  have  been  ob- 
tained of  classifying  the  difiTerent  hordes  and  marking  the 
distinctiuns  by  which  they  are  si*  para  ted.  Ttie  structui*6 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  is  the  same  as  others  in  the  Indo- 
Felasgic  tongues,  but  the  pronouns  have  a  remarkablo 
analogy  with  the  Persic,  and  the  declension  of  nouns  with 
the  Turkish.^ 

What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  all  these  facts?  The 
learned  Grellman  and  his  friend  Buttner  have  not  hesitate 
ed  to  afBrm  that  the  Zigeunes  are  one  of  the  low  Indian 
castes  expelled  from  their  country  during  some  great  poll 
cal  revolution,  and  in  consequence  of  tlmt  event,  now  ac- 
customed and  habituated  to  a  w  andcriog  life.  The  Hindoo 
character  of  their  langtiagi^  their  physical  qualities,  and 
the  name  or  Sinte  by  which  they  are  often  called,  are 
three  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  at  pre- 
sent generally  admitled.  Several  writers  have  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  period  of  their  migrations  and  the  region 
which  titey  formerly  inhabited.  The  devastations  commit- 
ted ill  India  by  Tamerlane  about  the  year  I400t  aflTord  a 
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^  Wt  obMfv*  BQ  tin&lofy  beiwcBn  tbe  Herilc  ind  thi*  Gaihic  in  Om  ^rb  to 
itiiLke ;  ictT)  make  ;  mc  kirava^  i  make  i  aod  me  krrdum,  I  did  make, 
t  AdeluDg  and  Vater ;  Mithrictalef,  IL  247  ;  IV.  B5. 

f  For  f lamplcj  i^a,  ttro^  stg.  iartf,  p«rm.  fart,  Wog. ;  Muyntaiii}  k^JOt  mig, 
heg^f  Hung,  :  a  hill,  domboy  zig.dombf  Hung. ;  ht^art,  tte,  rig,  #yo,  Finn.;  mr, 
Hung. ;  ofttB,  dichor^  rig,  r<iA,  Hung,  i  town,  fnrnu^  zig,  tarott  Hung* ;  mitt, 
koeddo,  tig.  1c(rd^  Hung.;  knae^  ichanga^  tig.  tchanlehiy  Wog.  ;  oU^furOf  tig, 
ftyroMy  perm.  Slc*  &uC. 

f  8im«|  thtZigatinet  t  abl^tiro,  Sintendent  lika  arlerdtn  in  Turkbh, 
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pIjiii«lblB  pretext  for  ilieir  flight.     It  may  too  be  kept  In 
view   that  their  country  shoylcl  be  sought  in  the  western 
pArt  of  iTitlia  near  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  tho  Sindc.  ^ 
Pallas  inters  from  their  dialect  that   their  ancient  coan* 
try    ia    MouUan,   and    their  origin,   the    same    as    that 
of    the    Hindoo   merchants    at    present    at    Astrakhan.*' 
Bartolomeo  believes  thcj   came   from    Guzuratef  perhaps 
fmm    tho   neighbourhood   of   Tatta,    where    a    horde    of 
pirates   called    Tchinganes   still   residcf      Lastly»   Rich- 
ardson  boasts   of  having   found   them    among   the    Bazt- 
gurs*  a  wandering  tribe  of  minstrels  and  dancers4     If  itij 
be  necessary  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  inferior  Hin- 
doo castes,  none  in  our  opinion  resembles  tfic  Zigeunesmore^ 
than  a  tribe  of  the  Soudras,  or  **  the  Correvus  who  havo^| 
no  fixed  abodCf  but  lodge  in  tents,  titey  live  by  selling  bas- 
kets or  iiiendmg  keUk^f  and  their  women  gain  money  by^ 
fortune  UlUng*^      Such  employments  are  descriiitivo  of  thtj 
gypsies. 

Few  objections  of  any  importance  can  be  raised  against^ 
Uie  general  hypothesis,  but  tlie  details  connected  with  it 
are  not  so  easiiy  explained*     Thus  if  the  Zigeunes  werd^i 
Farias,    they    might    in    all    probability    have   been    Ihd*^ 
objects  of    Tamerlane's   persecution,  but   it    is    not    Icsfli 
likely  that  they  would  at  once  have  professed  Islamism  nefj 
they  now  do  in   Turkey*     If  they   were  Tchinganes,  therj 
ingenious  supposition  may  be  admitted  that  they  fled  by^^ 
sea  and  arrived  in  £gypt;  but  it  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  change  in  their  character,  these  warlike  pirates  an 
now    mendicants  and    poltroons.      If  the   Zigeunes  werol 
originally  a  branch  of  the  Soudras  or  the  Banians  from 
Moultan,  how  happens  it  that  no  trace  of  their  superstition 
is  left  .^   If  it  be  answered  that  the   Carrcwas  and    other 
low  castes  were  as  ignorant  and  m  wretched  as  the  Parias» 
then  it  must  be  shown  why  people  so  obscure  were  expel* 

*  PalUf,  NeuB  nordiirhe  beitrege,  IlL  p.  96. 

t  Paukin  de  St.  BnrtolomeOi  V^oynge  II,  p.  197.     French  traniUlioo, 
I  Atiatic  Reiearche*,  Vfl.  |»,451. 

I  Valentyn,  Oud-and  Nieuw-Ofitindi«n,  Vol*  A.f  p.  HS.     (Kuit  ChDroman> 
<I«L ;  m^  Dcrdc  book,  Tva«de  huofifitueli,) 
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led  from  a  conntry  in  which  tlieir  neighbours  and  e<|yats 
were  permittetl  to  remain. 

Another  ohjection  of  a  more  general  kind  may  be  nrgeil 
against  the  supposition  that  the  Zigeune^  migrated  from 
Indostan  about  ibe  year  J 400.  Numerous  anil  thickly 
scattered  hordes  inhabited  Wallachia,  Hungary  and  Po- 
land in  the  year  143S,  wltile  only  a  few  detached  bande 
appeared  in  Feraia,  Turkey  and  CaucaHus*  «• 

The  celebrated  >L  Ha^se^  the  author  of  a  different  hy- 
p:>Uiesi9,*  has  proved  that  for  the  last  3000  years  tbei^ 
have  been  in  Enropo  wandering  tribes  tliat  bore  the  names 
of  Segfnesur  Zigeunes*  and  Smties  or  Sinti;  the  same  wri- 
ter coHsiilers  tlic  modern  gypsies,  the  Zigeunes  or  Sintis,  the 
descendants  of  these  ancient  liordes.  A  Polish  geographe^f 
M.  Lclewel  has  clearly  shown  tliat  Hindoo  nations  have 
been  settled  since  the  dawn  of  history  on  the  shore  of 
the  Cimmerian  Eosphoru^  and  in  Europct  particularly  in 
Thrace. t  The  merits  of  both  these  systems  may  be  shortly 
examined. 

A  tribe  whose  name  was  almost  the  »amc  m  that  of  the 
Zigeunes,  is  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  profatie  history. 
'*  The  Sigynes,  who  resemble  the  Medes  in  their  dress,  Hvo 
on  the  north  side  q{  the  ister  (Danube,)  in  a  country  which 
seems  to  be  desert,  at  least  they  arc  the  only  inhabitants  of 
whom  1  have  received  any  information.  They  have  little 
horses  with  long  liair*  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  car- 
ry men,  hut  able  to  draw  cars  with  great  rapid ily.  Their 
fr4>ntiers  extend  to  those  of  the  Hineti,  a  people  on  the 
Adriatic.  They  call  themselves  a  colony  of  Medes,  a  point 
concerning  which  I  cannot  decide,  though  it  may  bo  true, 
if  we  make  allowance  for  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  Liguri- 
ans  give  Uic  nan»e  of  Sigjnes  to  travelling  merchants,  the 
Cyprians  to  javelins  or  spear&.'':t     Such  is  the  testimony  of 
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•  Die  Zigourier  in  llerodol,  by  J,  G.  Hiissc,  Ka»iiig§bcrft,  1803,     The  taro« 
hjpothesi*  was  first   mahitnincd  by  Uehr,  i£tii«U6  lur  ftJl^  Welthiilot  ill. 

I  LclfWRl,   httdnnin  fiaroxytnoci   gengraphii,  &c.     (HeMArches  on  ancifot 
(tography,  WiJnn,  1817.) 

4   Htrod«  p»  l&3|  Bd,  SteplnHiii.     S«e  Sturts.  dn  linguii  Maced,  p.  4d. 
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_-tlie  father  of  profane  htstorjr.     Btrabo  deacribea  a  ])eople 
iring  tlie  name  of  Siginli,  and  inbablting  tlie  Hyrcanian 
ooiintaiiis  on  Ihc  soutli  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     **Tlie3r' 

"Tcscmblcd  the  Persians  in  tlieir  manners,  and  iiad  little 
horses  witb  long  hairt  not  lit  for  riding,  but  useful  in 
drawing  cliarioLs,"*  In  the  Arganautics  of  Apullonius  Ibo 
6igynn£B  arc  placed  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danubeyj  and  in  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  in  Pontus4 

Sufficient  evidence  of  tltcir  ancient  migrations  h  aSbrded 

rifcjr  tlieir  settlements  in  these  three  distant  countries.  The 
description  of  tlieir  hornes  corresponds  with  that  of  tlie  same 
animal  in  Baskirtaand  on  the  pialtksof  Scytbia.§  We  can- 
not determine  whether  the  Caucasian  Zingi  of  Pliny,  or 
the  Indian  Singse  of  the  same  author  were  not  different  as 
to  their  origin  from  the  Zigeuncs  or  Zinganes;  or  if  any 
traces  of  these  ancient  and  errant  tribes  existed  in  Cappa- 
docia»  and  in  the  town  of  Zingana^ 

Different  hordes  of  the  same  people  are  probably  descend-  Sinr««OT' 
ed  from  the  Sindi  or  Sinti,  the  former  inhabitants  of  Sindi- 
ca,  a  country  near  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  It  is  sup- 
posed from  tlic  ancient  manuscripts  that  the  name  of  that 
region  is  indica;||  the  words  Sind^  Hind  and  Ind  ai'e  almost 
synonymous,  and  generally  confounded  by  orientalists. 
Uesychius  reconciles  at  all  events  the  opinions  of  tlit!  an- 
cients, and  calls  the  Sindi  an  Indian  people.  The  tradi> 
tions  concerning  the  commercial  industry  of  these  tribes, 
their  cowardice,  their  submitting  to  the  lash  of  Scythian 
masters,  the  prostitution  of  their  women,  whose  name  be- 
came a  term  of  reproach,  are  so  many  proofs  of  their  com- 
mon origin  witb  tlie  Zigcunes  or  Sinties  of  the  present  day.^ 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  maintained  by  Stephen  of  By* 
xantium,  that  the  Sindi  used  to  carry  on  solemn  occasions 


•  Strabo  XI,  p,  550,     Ed.  1620. 

t  Afftonautic,  IV,  220.  }  Orph.  Arg.  V.  7S4. 

I  Geurgi,  Rviui&chct  Reicb  III.  tlxth  icctjon,  p.  1659. 

II  Herodotus  IV.  28.  Ea.  Wess«L  p. 293,  not*  7,  p,  321,  noie  19.     M.  L*^ie- 
wel  tiBS  publifthed  a  map  of  India  polnocKninL  or  norvh«ra  India. 

T  Ifotef  bjr  Durtau  da  Lama  Jit,  on  Valerlui  FJacciii. 
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a  ligyre  of  tlic  lingam;^  the  samo  custom  prevailed  in  Iti- 
doBtan*  Different  brandies  of  the  same  people  were  scat- 
tered throughout  Macedoniii,  a  country  in  which  we  observe 
a  Sintic  district,  and  in  Lcmnos*  where  the  Sinties  were  the 
workmen  of  Vulcan;  such  employment  is  still  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ztgeunes. 

The  Sinties  and  Sigynnii  are  not  the  only  Asiatic  ])eople 
dispersed  in  Europe,  or  on  its  confines.  The  Scythians  of 
the  royal  tribe  w^cre  Medes  by  birth  5  a  Isnowletlge  of  their 
language  may  enable  us  to  explain  the  ancient  geographical 
names  «f  Scythia,  The  opinion  of  D'Anville  concerning 
the  Tartar  origin  of  the  Getfe  is  now  generally  rejected;  it 
in  expected  that  ere  long  additional  in  formal  ion  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  researches  of  M*  de  Saint  Martin  on  the 
Euroi7ean  India  of  the  Armenian  writers.  It  is  know^n  that 
the  lower  Danube  was  anciently  called  JIatouSfVk  name  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  Indian  hero,  MadhoUf 
the  antagonist  of  .KVwcAwrt^  or  from  the  word  madhurf  which 
signifies  fresh  water,  Scylax  mentions  the  town  of  Aigyp- 
SOS,  Ovid  calls  it  Aigyptos,  and  adds  that  it  was  founded 
l>y  a  Caspian  on  the  delta  of  the  Danube  ;f  from  that  place, 
in  all  probability,  the  Zigeunes  obtained  the  title  of  Egyp- 
tians or  Gypsies.  The  existence  of  the  Indi  in  Asia  Minor 
is  attested  in  the  history  of  the  Machabees,  and  completely 
pruvcd  in  a  different  work4 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  detached  facts,  that 
tribes  of  the  Hindoo  race  have  been  wandering  or  settled 
in  Europe  or  its  confines  from  the  earliest  historical 
age.  It  is  fur  the  historian  and  orientalist  to  examine  how 
they  came  thitlteri  whether  they  ntigratcd  in  an  age  of 
which  no  record  is  left,  or  were  the  enemies  of  Khrisna,  a 
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*  Organs  of  generalioni. 

t  Ovid,  Pom.  L  Eleg.  9,  IV.  Eleg,  7. 

I  I.  Macbab.  chap,  viii*  vi^rse  8.     CJaudiui  on  lh«  Indiant  of  Afl*  Minor,  in 
Rep«riof.  r.  blblifche  Litteratyr.,  Xf. 
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suiiposition  that  might  explain  their  gtngular  pretension  of 
having  formerly  rejected  Christy  or  if  they  were  a  branch 
of  the  Hindontvan  Berberp  that  Schah  Name  places  in  the  hy- " 
pcrhorean,  regionst  or  colonies  transported  from  the  Indus  by 
the  despots  of  Persia*  The  geograj^lier  has  discovered  that 
there  existed  at  an  ancient  period  in  Europe^  tribes  from 
which  the  Zigeiines  or  Sintes  appear  to  have  been  descend- 
ed. It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  extend  his  inquiries  be- 
yond [tliat  remarkable  fact»  or  to  explain  why  these  petty 
hordes  remained  so  long  unknown  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
wanderers  and  savages  during  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
east.  They  might  have  called  themselves  Roma^  from  be- 
ing the  subjects  of  the  RamanSr  thoy  might  have  wandered 
near  the  marshes  of  Lower  Wallachia  and  Little  Egypt, , 
where  they  are  said  to  have  formed  a  state,  situated  perhaps 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  j^gypsos*  The  Zigeunes^the  Sin- 
tee,  the  Gypsies^  Bohemians  and  Tchinganes  are  probably 
so  mnny  tribes  distinguished  by  their  dialects  and  local 
migrations. 
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IfrCHEASE    AND    DECLINE   OT   THE    TUEKISH   1?0WEE* 

The  reader  wilt  ftnd,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
a  general  view  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;*  but  we  thought  it 
better  to  postpone  to  this  period  the  observations  we  had  to 
make  on  the  increase  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power* 

The  rapid  progress  and  still  more  rapid  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  or  Turkish  power  are  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  Europe.     The  Turks  are  de- 
scended from  a  horde  of  Tartars^  who  emigrated  from  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Caspian  Sea  about  the  year  850, 
and  who,   for  several  centuries  after,  interfered  with  deci-' 
ipive  effect  in  the  contests  and  revolutions  of  the  Saracen 
Asiatic  nations.     Othman,   t^  chief  of  the  Oguzian  Tar* 
irs,  is  reckoned  tfie  real  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
le  succeeded  his  father  in  1289,  his  dominions  being  then 
^confined  to  the  lordship  of  Siguta  in  Eithynia,  and  a  small 
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tract  of  acljoining  territcipy.  But  the  talent  of  Othmaiif 
and  the  bravery  and  zeal  of  liis  followers,  enabled  him  to 
■  add  greatly  to  his  paternal  inheritance*  and  to  bequeath  the 
whole  tif  Bithyoiaand  Cap|}atloctu  to  his  mn  and  successon 
From  this  period  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest  began  to  roll 
forward  with  a  force  that  could  notbcGhecked  by  the  feeble 
resistance  of  the  Greeks.  In  1SS8  the  Oltowianfl  first  ob* 
tained  a  footing  in  Europe.  In  1362  Amoratht  the  grand- 
son of  Othmanjnstituted  the  Janizaries,  the  firwt,  and  for  a 
long  period  the  most  powerful,  numerous*  and  best  ilisci- 
plined  standing  army  established  in  modern  times*  The 
conquests  of  Timour  threatened  to  subvert  the  Turkish 
power;  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the  sliocks  it  had  sus- 
tained; and,  in  1453,  Mahomet  IL  entered  Constantinople 
sword  in  hand^  and  established  himself  on  the  thi^one  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian!  But  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  all  the  countries  from  Mount  Amanus  to  tho  Danube,  did 
not  satisfy  the  restless  and  insatiable  ant  bit  ion  of  the  Turks. 
Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  II.,  added  Syria  and  Egypt 
to  the  dominions  oi  his  ancestors ;  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficentt  the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  I'barles  V.  and 
the  most  acromplisbed  of  all  the  Ottoman  princes,  cun- 
qucred  the  greater  part  ot  Hungary,  antl  in  tfie  east  extend- 
ed his  sway  to  the  Euphrates.  At  this  period  tlie  Turkish 
empire  was  unquestionahly  the  most  powerPol  in  th«  world, 
**  If  you  consider^"  says  the  historian  KnoHcs,  who  wrote 
about  two  centuries  since,  "its  beginning*  its  progress,  and 
unin  term  pled  success,  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  world  more 
admirable  and  striinge  ;  if  the  greatness  and  lustre  thereof, 
nothing  more  magnirHcnt  and  glorious;  if  the  jmwer  and 
'Strength  thei-eof,  nothing  inoi-e  dreadtirl  and  dangerous; 
'which,  wondering  at  notliing  but  the  beauty  of  itself,  and 
drunk  with  the  pleasant  wine  of  perpetual  felicity,  holdcth 
all  the  rest  of  the  wtirld  in  scorn***  Nor  had  this  mighty 
'power  even  tlieii  reached  its  greatest  height.  Solyman  was 
liiicceedcd  by  other  able  princes;  and  thclHtoman  arms  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christcfi- 
dom,  until  the  famous  Juhn  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland^  foixed 
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tijem  to  raise  theseigoof  Vtcnnain  1683.  This  event  mark- 
ed the  era  of  their  decline.  For  a  vvliile  they  continued  to 
ripf)09e  the  Austriatiij  and  HtJtiganaris  with doubtrul  fortune' 
and  various  success  f  but  the  victories  of  J^rince  Eiigeno 
gave  a  decisive  superiority  to  the  Christians*  TUq  Cres- 
cent, instead  of  recovering  its  former  lustre,  fell  like  a  star 
plucked  from  its  place  in  heaven.  And  the  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  has 
depended,  not  on  its  own  strength,  hut  on  tlie  mutual  ani- 
mosities and  jealousies  of  the  difFercnt  European  powers. 

When  considerwl  with  attention*  it  docs  not  seem  dilE- 
cult  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  apparently  anomalous 
and  inexplicahle  results*.  The  Turks,  like  their  Tartar 
ancestors,  are  naturally  a  brave,  patient,  and  hardy  race. 
After  their  emigration  from  Scythia,  they  were  long  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  dilticultics  and  privations.  Pressed 
on  all  sides  by  the  Mongals,  Turkmans,  Saracens,  and 
Greeks,  they  could  not  maintain  tlieir  footing  in  Asia 
Minor  without  waging  incessant  hostilities  with  their 
neighbours.  They  were  tlius  early  inured  to  habits  of 
pillage  and  blood.  And,  after  they  embraced  the  Maho- 
metan faitl],  tbey  found  in  the  law  of  the  prophet,  not  a 
licence  only,  but  a  command  to  desolate  the  world,  and  to 
propagate  their  religion  and  ompiro  by  violence.  The 
peculiar  tenets  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  Koran  made  a 
profound  impression  on  tlie  ferocious,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious tninds  of  the  Turks,  who  early  became  the  most 
EealouB  apostles  of  a  reUgiun  of  which  implicit  faith  and 
unconquerable  energy  are  the  vital  principles.  Tlieir 
fanaticism  knew  no  bounds.  They  literally  believed  that 
the  sword  was  the  key  of  licavcn  and  hell,  and  that  to  fall 
lighting  in  defence  of  the  tnie  faith,  was  the  most  glorious 
LfDf  deaths,  and  wa^  followed  by  the  largest  portion  of 
'•oternai  felicity*  Finn  and  unshaken  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  assured  that  no  cant  ion  could  avert, 
and  no  dangers  accelerate  cheir  inevitable  destiny,  tbey 
met  their  enemies  without  fear  or  apprehension*  All  their 
animal  and  intellectual  energiea  were  thus  made  to  con- 


BOOK  Tergep  as  it  were,  to  a  eirigle  point,  and  [iroducctl  the  most 
c-  aatomsbing  exertions-  Tribtite,  slavery,  and  death  to  mi- 
■^^"  liclievers  were  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Arabian  prophet; 
and  have  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  followers  over  half 
the  Old  World.  The  Ottomans  did  not,  like  tlie  Crusa- 
ders, require  an  Impulse  from  pontiffs  or  preachers  to  sti- 
mulate them  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  conquest  and 
conversion;  the  precept  was  in  their  law,  the  principle  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  assurance  of  success  in  their  swords? 

To  such  desperate  energies,  wielded  by  a  succession  of 
iultans  distinguished  for  various  and  consummate  ability, 
the  Greeks  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  dispirited  troops, 
and  generals  destitute  alike  of  courage  and  capacity, 
From  the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  Einpire  had  been 
gradually  sinking.  The  emperors  were  alternately  prodi- 
gal and  avaricious,  cruel,  profiigate,  and  imbecile.  The 
people  were  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Their  bodies  were  emaciated  by  fasting ;  and 
their  intellectual  powers  dissipated  in  theological  con- 
troversies, alike  futile  and  unintelligible.  The  total  defeat 
of  Bajazet,  the  great-grandson  of  Othman,  afforded  an 
opportunity  which,  had  it  been  rightly  improved*  might 
have  enabled  the  Greeks  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe. 
But  the  Greeks  were  totally  incapable  of  profiting  eitlier 
by  this  or  any  other  event;  and  the  schism  of  the  west, 
and  the  factions  and  wars  of  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, deprived  them  of  all  foreign  assistance,  and  enabled 
the  Turks  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes,  and  again  to 
become  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Christendom. 

But  the  same  cause  to  which  the  Turks  principally  owed 
their  success,  the  intolerant  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  their 
religion,  proved  also  the  principal  cause  of  their  decline* 
It  isolated  them  from  thg  rest  of  Europe,  and  taught 
tiem  to  look  down  with  contempt  and  aversion  on  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  attainments  of  the  infidel  world.^ — 
**  There  is,'*  said  they,  **  but  one  law,  and  that  law  for- 
bids all  communication  with  infidels.'*  The  more  the  sur- 
roundiog  nations  hare  dittinguished  them^elvei  by  their 
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«iif es  in  civilization  and  literature,  the  more  determined 
have  the  mass  of  the  Turkisit  people  become  to  resist  their 
fxumide,  to  keep  within  tlic  pale  of  their  own  Faith,   and  ' 
to  despise  fheir  progress.     The  fiery  and  impetuous  zeal 

I  hy  which  they  were  distinguislieil  in  the  fourtcciilfi  and 
fifteenth  centttries  has  long  since  subsided  ;  hut  had  it 
continued  to  burn   with   undiminished    force,   it   could   no 

I  longer  have  rendered  them  renllj  formidable*  Tfie  inven- 
tion  of  gunpowder,   and   the   various    improvements  that 

I  have  been  made  in  tlie  modern  art  of  war,  have  opposed  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  tho  success  of  multitudes  witliout 
discipMne^  and  of  courage  without  skiU.  Tliat  fanatical  fer* 
vour,  tfiat  contempt  of  danger,  ami  that  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  bodily  strengtli,  which  lormcriy  gave  so  decided 

I A  superiority  to  tlje  Ottoman  troops,  could  not  euablc  them 

Ifn  contend  with  the  science,  the  cool  deliberate  courage, 

Nhc  artillery,    and   taction  of  the   trooi>e   of    Ausliia,    or 

[of  Russia.  The  Turks  have  degeneraled  bolji  in  their 
eivil  and  military  institutions;  but  their  present  weaknesg 
is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  their  not  keeping  pace  ^ith  tho 

[  progress  of  their  neighbours,  ihv.n  to  their  positive  decline. 
Haughty,  confiding,  and  illiterate,  they  have  experienced 
all  tfie  fata)  consequences  of  ignorance  without  once  sus- 

^  pecting  its  cause.  Resolved  to  employ  no  otlier  means 
than  force,  they  sunk  into  despondency  when  force  could 
no  longer  avail;  and  having  now  almost  abandoned  the 
hope  of  recovery,  they  present  lo  their  own  astonishment 
and  the  mockery  of  Europe,  the  umbra  magiii  nomtnis — 
the  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power: — **  We  effetted  our 
conquests,"  said  the  Mufti  to  the  Baroti  de  Tott.  **  with- 
out any  aid  from  European  tactics,  and  we  do  not  now 
stand  in  need  of  them — Our  defeats  arc  not  the  ctTects  of 
human  force;  they  arc  the  chastisement  of  our  crimes;  the 

-decree  of  heaven  has  reached  us,  and  nothing  can  avert  the 
wrath  of  Omnipotence!" 
The  unmitigated  despotism  of  tlie  Sultans  has  been  ano- 

» ther  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Turkish  power-  The 
Sultan  ii  at  the  head  of  both  rhureli  and  Rtate.     He  is 


BOOK  tjiiiversally  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  or  rattier 
^*  of  the  Prophet;  and  the  most  unresigtiiig  and  passive  obe- 
dienco  to  his  word  is  inculcated  as  a  primary  religious 
duty.  For  a  while  the  extpaordinary  exaltation  of  the 
power  (if  the  Sultan  was  productive  of  no  had  effects.  The 
perilous  circumstances  under  which  tfio  Turks  were  origin- 
alty  placet),  and  the  diflicuUtes  and  dangers  witti  wliich 
they  had  to  struggle^  obliged  their  chiefs  to  qx^H  all  their 
faculttcs.  Having  to  rule  over  hold  and  fanatical  subjects 
— to  act  as  their  generals  in  war  and  their  legislators  ia 
peace — it  was  necessary  for  them  to  practise  the  military 
atid  the  peaceful  virtues ;  to  inspire  confidence  by  superior 
knowledge  and  resolution  ;  attachment  hy  kindly  conduct  ; 
respect  by  dignity  ;  emulation  by  discernment  in  the 
bestowing  of  rewards  ;  and  discipline  and  good  order  by  a 
steady  adherence  to  one  uniform  system.  We  da  not  say 
that  nothing  is  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  personni  character  of 
the  sovereign ;  but  if  we  reflect,  that  except  in  a  single 
instance,  a  period  of  nine  reigns,  and  of  two  liundred  and 
sixty-four  years,  is  occnpicd  from  the  elevation  of  0th- 
man  to  tbat  of  Solyman,  hy  a  serius  of  warlike  and  able 
princes,^*  it  must  he  allowed  that  somcMiing  more  than 
chance,  that  the  neressities  of  the  times  had  produced  this 
long  line  of  able  monarcljs.  No  sooner,  liowevcr,  had  the 
tide  of  Turkish  conrpiest  been  8tr>p[»cd  by  the  determined 
resistance  of  the' Hungarians  and  Germans,  and  the  admi- 
nistration t>f  the  provinces  hren  reduced  by  Solyman  into 
a  defined  and  regular  system,  no  s*Joner,  in  short,  had  the 
demand  for  great  princes  ceased,  than  the  Ottoman  mo- 
narcli  sunk  below  tlie  level  of  medincrity.  Instead  of 
being  educated  in  tlie  council  or  the  field,  the  heirs  of 
royalty  and  of  almost  omnipotent  power,  were  brought  up 
i»i  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  pakce.  Shut  up  constantly 
in  their  Seraglios,  ign(»rant  of  public  aflTnirs,  benymhed  by 
indolence,  depraved  hy  the  flattery  of  women,  eunuchs^ 
and  slavesi  their  minds  contracted  with  their  enJoymentSf 
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tlieir  inclinations  wero  Tilified  by  their  liabil;),  and  their 
'government  grew  hb  vicious^  as  corrupt,  and  as  wortliless 
AB  tlieniselves*  When  the  Sultans  held  the  reins  of  govern-  ' 
ment  in  their  own  liands,  their  personal  wishes  led  them  to 
lake  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  their  empire;  but 
the  inoment  t[»cy  intrusted  them  to  mercenary  slaves,  they 
separated  their  own  from  the  public  interests.  In  the  first 
inatancet  tlie  Sultans,  guided  by  the  necessity  of  affairsi 
employed  only  men  of  ability  and  experience,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, even  in  the  lowest  departments,  partook  of  the 
care  and  energy  of  the  sovereign;  but  in  tlie  histt  influenced 
by  those  mean  and  often  base  and  unworthy  affections  which 
accompany  human  nature  on  a  tlirone  as  well  as  in  a  cot- 
tage,  they  committed  the  administration  to  favourites  with* 
out  merit  or  experience;  and  the  incapacity  of  the  first 
©over  pervaded  and  paralysed  the  whole  state  niacliine.* 
The  vast  extension  of  tlie  Turkish  empire  was  anotlier 
L^ause  of  its  decline.  It  multiptied  the  enemies,  nut  the  suh- 
jects  of  the  state.  To  animate  all  the  various  and  discord- 
ant classes  of  people  comprehended  in  its  widely  extended 
limits  with  the  same  spirit,  and  to  give  them  one  common 
interest,  would  have  required  an  intimate  acquaintance  wi(li 
the  science  of  government,  and  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  system  of  policy.  But  to  act  in  tliis  manner  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  Ottoman  legislators. 
Submission  to  their  power  averted  tho  stroke  of  death,  but 
nothing  short  of  cmhraring  the  religion  of  the  Pro|il*et 
could  save  the  \unqNished  from  extortion  and  slavery, 
**The  conquered  people,*'  says  Mr-  Thornton,  ♦'  if  they  ob- 
«tinately  refused  the  offrr  of  conversion,  became,  together 
i^ith  their  possessions,  ifieir  industry,  and  their  children, 
virtually  thts  property  of  tficir  masters,  TImr  suhslance^ 
Bays  tlie  law,  i5  as  our  subfttancCf  their  eye  us  our  eye,  their 
tife  as  our  life.  In  such  a  state  of  subjection,  I  heir  cbim  to 
justice  and  protection  was  little  better  than  an  empty  sound, 

*  Vo)tiey*sCgjiiikkrtnotif  cm  tbe  W«r  wUi»  ttic  Tiuki* 
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necessities  of  tfie  state,  and  the  interests  of  the  superior  and 
^~  privileged  class,  who  strove  by  every  uneanSi  however  rigor- 
ous and  insulting  to  their  feelings,  to  suppress  instead  of 
exciting  their  energies,  to  debilitate  their  minds  to  the  level 
of  slavery,  and  to  ensure  their  submission  to  the  forms  of 
government  established  by  theoiaelves."* 

**All  tfie  ofHcers  of  government,"  says  the  Bame  accu- 
rate and  well-informed  writer,  "owe  their  appointment  to 
the  sole  favour  of  the  Sultan,  w  ilhout  I'espect  to  birth,  ta- 
lents, services,  or  experience.  They  are  deposed  or  punish- 
ed without  the  liberty  of  complaint  or  remonstrance ;  and 
at  their  death,  the  Sultan  inherits  their  property.  Such 
is  the  constitution  of  arbitrary  power;  hut  tf»e  immediate 
appointment  must  necessarily  bo  confined  within  the  nar- 
row circle  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  which  scarcely 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace ;  the  nomination 
to  offices  is  consequently  delegated  t(»  his  ministers  and 
favourites.  It  is  a  fact,  of  public  notoriety,  that  govern- 
fments  of  every  description  are  openly  sold  at  the  Porte; 
tlicy  arc  held  for  the  term  of  one  year  only,  and  at  the 
ensuing  hairanif  the  leases  must  he  renewed  or  transferred 
'to  a  less  parsimonious  competitor.  In  tl»e  public  registers, 
the  precise  value  of  every  important  post  under  govern- 
ment is  recorded;  and  the  regular  remittance  of  the  taxes 
and  tribute  is  the  only  acknowledged  criterion  of  upright 
administration*  If  the  stipulated  revenue  duly  enters  into 
the  cofi'ers  of  government,  no  inquiry  is  made  whether  it 
lias  been  collected  by  harsh  or  by  lenient  moasurea, — 
whetlier  it  has  been  extorted  by  tyranny  and  oppression 
from  a  wretched  and  diminished  population,  or  willingly 
contributed  from  the  superaijundancc  of  private  WTalth,  as 
an  homage  to  virtuc»us  administration-  When  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city  or  province  are  dissatislied  with  the  racha, 
they  present  their  complaints  in  a  petition  at  the  Porte  f 
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btit  unless  they  aeconnpaTiy  it  with  a  larger  sum  than  the 
Pacha  finds  it  ctiiivenicnt  to  give  lor  his  appoiritmetit,  they 
seldum  succeed  hi  their  application  for  his  removal.  Con-* 
testations  of  this  public  nuture,  as  well  as  those  between 
private  iniUviduals»  are  determined,  not  by  tlie  evidence  of 
factSy  or  the  force  of  argument,  btit  by  the  spccijic  quan* 
tittf  of  gold  which  either  party  can  produce  in  support  of  his 

When  a  Pacha  thinks  lie  can  establish  his  independence 
Uy  his  w^ealth  or  his  troops,  !ie  rebels, — that  is,  he  sends 
no  remittances  to  the  Porte ,-  a  nil  if  the  Siittan  cannot  sub- 
due him  by  force,  a  sort  of  contest  in  cunning  takes  place 
between  tiiem, — the  Snltan  trying  to  assassitnite  ibc  Pacha, 
the  latter  to  destroy  the  assassin.  It  is  not  uncoinnMin  for 
the  Sultan  to  send  an  exerutioner  wiUi  ordrrs»  that,  in  tho 
event  of  his  not  being  able  to  effect  the  destniction  of  tho 
Pacha,  he  should  load  him  w  itb  atlditionnl  bonours  !  By  these 
means,  suspicion  is  not  unfref|nently  lolled  asleep;  and  the 
Pacha  is  rendered  an  easier  prey  to  that  inextinguishable 
ihit*9t  for  revenge  which  can  never  be  appeased,  exce[jt  by 
the  blood  of  those  who  liavc  presumed  to  contemn  t!»e  au- 
thority or  tho  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet. 

The  licentiousness  and  want  of  discipline  that  prevails 
amongst  the  soldiery,  is  another  cause  of  tlie  low  state  of 
the  Turkish  power.  Tlic  Janizaries,  from  their  great 
Bcrvices  and  reputation,  their  peculiar  privileges,  their  being 
constantly  near  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  their  union 
under  one  commander,  were  early  inspired  with  liigli  no- 
tions of  their  own  importance;  and  from  their  station  in 
the  capital  during  the  intervals  of  foreign  war,  they  acquir- 
ed a  preponderating  influence  in  domestic  affairs.  Their 
insolence  and  pretensions  occasioned  considerable  uneasi- 
ness to  the  ablest  Sultans  during  the  zenith  of  their  power; 
and  sagacious  observers  had  then  remui'ked,  tliat  it  was 
most  probable,  should  the  empire  fall  into  feebler  hand», 
lizaries  would  perform  the  same  part  at  Con- 
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cut  gtantirioplc  that  tlie  Pretorian  banda  had  done  at  Home** 
This  conjecture  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  verified. 
Tlic  disorders  among  tlie  Jaiiizai  ies  have  increased  accord- 
ing as  the  ancient  strictness  and  severity  of  their  disciplino 
has  been  relaxed ;  and  thej  liaverep'^atcdly  insulted  the  ma- 
jesty  of  the  throne,  and  even  imbrued  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  monarchs- 

The  SuUaus  scern  to  liave  been  aware,  for  a  considerablo 
period,  tiiat  the  inferiority  of  tlioir  troops  to  tliose  of  the 
European  nations  with  whom  they  liavc  had  to  contend, 
lias  resulted  ebietly  from  the  inferiority  of  their  tactics,  and 
tlie  laxity  of  their  discipline ;  and  several  vigorous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  tlio  warlike  system  of  tho 
Europeans,  and  to  reform  or  abolish  the  JanizarieH. — But 
diflicultics,  that  seem  to  he  insuperable,  oppose  all  such 
projects.  Tlie  Turkish  government  is  fonntled  cnlirely  on 
the  principles  and  dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  It 
contains  within  itself  no  principle  of  improvement;  and 
cannot  be  easily  accommodated  to  any  species  of  reform. 
Tho  Sultan,  and  some  of  the  principal  ofKcers  of  his  court, 
may  become  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  changing  the  or- 
ganization and  discipline  of  the  army,  and  of  reforming 
some  of  the  abuses  that  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  govern- 
ment;  but  their  efforts  to  accomplish  such  objects  can  hardly 
fail  to  appear  to  tlie  great  majority  of  their  subjects  as 
unhallowed  attempts  to  subvert  principles  established  by 
ancient  usage.  In  conformity  with  the  unalterable  precepts 
of  the  Koran;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  how,  under 
such  Circumstances,  they  can  be  successful.  We  tliere- 
fore  have  very  little  expectation  that  the  attempts  of  tb© 
present  Sultan  to  remodel  the  military  f(»rce  of  the  empiro 
will  have  any  better  fate  than  those  of  Ijis  predecessors, 
Mustapha,  Selim,  &c.,  who  paid  w ith  their  lives  the  for- 
feit of  their  rashness,  in  presuming  to  interfere  with  insti- 
tutions sanctioned  hy  the  will  of  tlie  Prophet!  We  arc 
not  in  possession  of  any  accounts  that  can  be  relied  on  con- 


*  Rub«mon*i  Chnrlei  V.  vol.  I.  p.  475, 
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ccrning  the  events  that  have  lately  taken  place  relative  to 
tlie  suppression  of  the  Janizaries.  But  willi  such  a  mass  of 
deep-rooted  religious  prejudices  to  encounter,  we  should  be" 
sanguine  indeed,  if  we  supposed  that  any  considerable  re- 
farm  could  take  place,  without  the  iriteivcntion  of  such  a 
revolution  as  would  change  the  wlmle  constitution,  and  per- 
haps, even  the  religion  j>f  the  empire.  So  long  as  the  Turk- 
ish  government  continues  to  exist  on  its  present  footing,  so 
long  will  the  Fachas  continue,  as  they  have  hitlierto  done, 
to  pilhigc  and  waste  the  provinces.  Tlie  SuUan  will  in  his 
turn  strangle  and  then  plunder  the  Pachas.  The  Turks 
will  be  exclusively  actuated  by  pride  and  fanaticism,  their 
vassals  by  hatred  and  revenge.  Their  generals  will  oppose 
brute  force  to  science  and  military  skill;  and  every  abuse 
will  be  aggravated  until  this  incoherent  fabric  of  despotism 
and  superstition  fall  a  sacrifice  to  intestine  commotion  or 
foreign  aggression. 


PV 

EUHOPB* 

^^ 

BOOK                    ^^^ 

^1 

C. 

TABLE.                                         ^g 

of  European    Turkey  according    to   Badgi- 

The   dinisions 

h^             Khalfa  and 

IHsar-FenUf  covipared  with  thou  of  Skaut 

^^^m         and  Marsigli 

• 

^^H 

A-      ADJJICEKT   PROVINCES 

^^^^^1 

^^^B 

Roumili.  f  Country  of  fA«  Monmns.J^                  M 

^^^^^^y 

Correspnnditig 
Dtrisiofu, 

Jfamet  of  Towm, 

^^H          Istambol  and  Edrenib     Thrace  or  RamaDia. 

Jstambol, 

^^^H              capita  la  4 

(CoDstantinople.)           ■ 

Edrenih     (Adria-          M 
nople.)                        fl 

^^^      1.  Wisa. 

Idem,  eastertr  part. 

WiBa.                          ^M 

H             %  Kirkkihssa. 

Idem,  id. 

Kirkkilis&a.               ^^H 
Borgas*                     ^^B 

^^^     a  8iU8tra, 

Bulgaria,  Dobrudacha, 

Silistra.                              1 

^m 

&c. 

Brailow. 
Schunila. 

^M            4.  Nicopoli. 

Central  Bulgaria. 

Nieapoli. 
Rouslehouk. 
Giurgewe. 

5.  Widiu. 

Western  Bulgaria. 

Widin. 

6.  Sofia. 

Sou  til  of  Bulgaria  and 

Sofia. 

Western  Thrace. 

Filibe  (Philippo- 

polls.) 
Eaki-Sagra. 
Ntscha  (Niasa.) 

7.  Tichirmen. 

Thrace,  northern  part. 

,  Trhirmen. 
leiii'Sagra. 

•  The  vi»ter,  pad 

la,  and  beylerh«?y  of  Flomelia,  who  i 

fnjoys  ihf  title  of  Rou- 

wily-Valky^  or  lieui 

tpiiiint  fjf  the  Suhaci  in  Romelia,   hold*  commonly  liU  court 

at  Sophia,     He  has 

Irttely  chosen   Moimsrir  or  Bilnlia 

for   hi&  head*quarlert 

agakiyt  ihe  Greeks. 

,     Scliiinila  wri5  selected  for  Ibe  same  purpose  against  lh« 

northern  powers.     He  may  t\%  his  rusifletice  in  arty  p«rt  of  hisdomifiiuni. 

t  S'lndj.ik  or  Snn 

ginr,  means  litfriilly  a  b;innrr.     The  nffice  of  pacha  i«  not 

limited  by  special  fuivtLion&;  hence  the  uncertaiiily  of  the  liinjtftof  tjje  pftcba- 

1ik%  whidi  vary  nccording  lo  ihok  military  force. 

X  Places  of  administration  without  any  other  langiac 

or  bannar  thati  that  af 

lh«  StaltiQ* 

^^ 

IS.  Ochriila. 


IG.  Ilbessan. 


17.  likendria. 


Macedonia,  north-east.  KostendiL 

Ostrorndscha. 
Vrana* 
Uskub. 
Salonick. 
Karaferia. 
Vodina, 
Sims  (Serres,) 
Tirhaifl. 
lenischer    (La* 
rissQ.) 
Ja[iinaNarda(Ar^ 

ta.) 
Delonia  (Delvioo.) 
Aulona« 
Tebelen. 
Bernt  ( Arnaouth 
Belgrade.) 
Ochrida* 
Mat. 

Alescho.^ 
Ilhessan. 

Duradach* 
Iskenderia    (Scu* 
tari,  Scodra.) 
Olgua      (Dulcig- 
no.) 
Bar  (Antlvari.) 


Epinis. 

Epirus. 

Idem,  and  part  of 
middle  AibaDia. 


Inland  Macedonia* 


Central  Aibania. 
Upper  Albania* 


•  The  districtt  of  Monaiiiror  Bimlia,  Kcfria,  (Casiorca)  Servidche,  Osuo- 
ira,  and  lome  olhert  iticliLided  in  Ihu  Sang'iac  or  government  of  Salontk  and 
Ocbrii  are  dependencies  of  the  tniigkc  of  the  Cnpiaio  Pacha.  It  is  impossible 
to  rrr.oDclle  the  accounts  of  ihe  TurU&h  geographers  with  the  exi&tence  of  tbe 
•aniljak  of  Roumily  Valicy, 

t  The  Saodjuc  ofKadi4li|  (Acarpanm)  alihoygh  marked  by  Kadgi-iQiairBy 
appear*  io  bare  been  abolished. 

I  Mouchtar,  son  of  An-Pachn,  aUhfiug!]  onljr  bey  of  Mofachi,  a  dittrkl  in 
which  Berat  is  th»  chief  town,  obtained  ihe  title  of  Beylerbt^y,  and  ruled  over 
ihe  whole  gnvernment.  Ibrahim,  his  father-in-law,  was  prisoner  in  the  bandt 
of  All ;  but  the  systomi  of  the  Turkish  geogrBpheri  need  not  be  changed  od  ac- 
count of  these  temporftry  uiurpntioni, 

♦  Thediitrict  of  ihe  Mirditei  is  in  reality  a  dependence  of  Ochrida  and  not 
\  Ilbtsaan  or  Elbeuan  ;  but  so  long  ai  All  ItTAd,  ha  obt&intd  traopa  fron  tba 

I4i(tnct. 
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.18, 


19, 


90. 


2L 


22. 


Bivmom  of  European  Ttirkey  cantinned. 
Duka  giD. 
Perserin. 
Veldschterin. 


Upper  Albania. 

Idem. 

Upper  Servia,  west. 


Akdschahissar. 
Seimendra. 


Idem,  cast. 
Lower  Servia. 


Diikngin, 

Ipak,    (Pckia,f 
Perserin       (Pria- 

rendi,) 
Veldachterio, 

Pristina. 

Nova  Berda, 
Aladscbn-Hissar. 

Orkiib. 
Belgrode» 

SeoiGndra. 

Ussitza. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


II.  Ejalet  Boana*     fCountnj  of  BosniayJ 
Banyaluka. 


Trawnik. 

Srebernik. 
Iswornik, 

leni  bazar. 

Hersek. 


Turkish  Croatia. 

Central  Bosnia, 
Western  BuBnia. 
Bosnia,  north-east, 

Rascia. 

Turkish  Dalmatia. 


Banyahik^. 

BosTm-SaraL 
Trawnik. 
Srebernik. 
lawornik   (Zwror- 

nik.) 
Jenihazar    (Noyi- 

Bazar.) 
Blostan 

Trebigni4 


*  Thfl  Dorthero  limitB  nf  these  goTcrnmDnli  ar«  not  known. 

i  It  is  %'«ry  diflicult  to  fix  the  limits  of  ibe  govern Hierts  ot  tandgiaeais  in 
Bosnia.  Hadgi-KhalDi  mciitiona  besides,  KIjb  and  Kirkn,  byi  (hes«  ioclude 
Auftrtnn  Dalmatift.  The  Sangiaici  are  pachas  in  partibus  irf/idelium*  Tha 
bcylerbey  of  Bosnia  retnins  the  title  of  bflylerbey  of  ButJa  in  Hungary. 

M.  Deifofaps  tnarki  the  divisions,  or  rather  c1asBifif?s  the  functiooarles  in  ths 
fbllowifig  manner :  Ist,  the  bcylorbey  residing  at  Tiawnik  ;  2d  and3ti,  two 
pachas  rending  neat  him,  but  who  ate  not  attached  to  any  snngiacat;  4tb|  5th, 
6th,  and  7ih,  the  pachas  commanding  the  sangiaculs  of  Banyaluka,  Streber- 
nitza,  Jcni-Bazar,  and  Trebigni  (Hcrsek).  The  last  four  appointrnciita  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  bcylerbey  ;  8th  and  9th,  the  pachas  nominated  by  the  Pone 
or*f  Posavina  or  Isivornik  and  Kjjs»a,  now  transferred  to  Scopia.  If  Oesfoss^* 
be  compared  with  Hadgi-Khalfa,  it  will  be  found  that  thpy  agree  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  fran^iac*,  with  the  exception  of  tivo,  those  ovpf  Trawnik  and  Rirka,  l>ut 
probably  the  two  pochas  residing  at  Trawnik  may  claim  the  rank  without  hold- 
ing the  title  of  langiacs.    Th«  geographical  divisions  depend  on  the  uumber  of 
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III,  Ejalct  Morale     f  Country  of  the  Morea.J* 


29.  Trlpolitza. 
20.  Mbtra* 


Peloponnesus,  centre,     Tripolilza, 

north  and  east.  Anaboli  (KapoH 

ili  Romatiia.) 
Laconln  and  Messenia.  Mlsitra. 
Korun. 
Mengescho, 
(Monembasia.) 


IV*  Ejalct  Dscliesair.   fCountrijof  the  Islands  and  Coasts, J 


3L 

Galiboli. 

Southern  Thrace. 

Galliboll     (Galli- 
poli.) 
RadoslchikCRo- 
dostus.) 

33, 

Egrtbos. 

Euboea,  Bcolia. 

Epribos, 
Isdm  (Zeittin.) 

Phocia,  &e. 

laiifa  (Thebea.) 
Alina.f 

33, 

Ainabacbt. 

Western  Ilcllade. 

Amabnt'hti      (IJ- 

panto.) 

Missolun^hi, 

34, 

Midillii, 

Mitvlene,  &c. 
Lesbos  or  Mitjlene. 

Midillii    (Gastro.) 

a.  11  MidilUL 

b,  MuskooisL 

Hecaloneai. 

c.  Taschoa. 

Thasos, 

Same  name. 

d.  SainaJrek. 

S  am  ot  brace. 

idem. 

e.  Imrus. 

Imbros. 

Idem. 

f.   Lymia. 

Leiimos. 

Lemno. 
Cochino. 

g.  Skopelo. 

Skopelos. 

Same  name. 

h.  Schkirl, 

Scyrpa. 

Idem. 

35. 

Andra. 

Northern  Cyc lades. 

a.  Andra, 

Andros, 

Am  a. 

b.  latcndil. 

Tine. 

St.  Nipolo. 

c.  Alykoni. 

My  cone. 

Same  name. 

d.  Ilegi. 

Deloa. 

6.  8yra. 

Same  name* 

Aaprana. 

f,  Tbertnia, 

Same  name. 

Same  Dame. 

•  See  below  ihe  diviiions  according  to  M,  Potiqueville* 

i  Athen*  wis  a  fief  attached  to  the  office  of  chief  of  th«  eunuchif  and  undot 
the  auli(ar|  proteciion  of  the  saogiac  of  Eitibot* 


1 


ETTROPK, 

^^ 

SOOK 

g.  Morted. 

Ceos  m  Zia* 

^^1 

C. 

h.  DjatiilidsL 

Hydrea. 

Hydra. 

^ 

Nakscha, 
a.  Nakscha. 

Soutiiern  Cycladea. 
Naxua. 

NakscJia. 

^m 

b.  Bara. 

Pnras, 

ParichJa, 

■ 

c,  Ainargo. 

Amorgos. 

Aiuorgo, 

■ 

d*  Istampolia, 

Astypalcea. 

?•  St.  Andrew. 

■ 

e.  Nanil. 

NamphL 

1 

f,  Dgirinealik. 

Santoriuj. 

Megalo-Chorio, 
Pyrgoa. 

g.  Nio. 

Nios. 

Nio. 

I 

h,  Sikino. 

Sieg^niis. 

■ 

i,   Polikandro. 

Polycandroa. 

■ 

k.  Milo. 

Melos, 

Milo* 

■ 

1.   Kimoli. 

Cimolis. 

Argeniiera. 

■ 

m*  Siphno. 

Sipbnus. 

^_ 

n.  Serf. 

Scriphus. 

w 

V.  Ejalet  Kirid 

or  Kandia.     f  Cau 

niry  of  Crttt^J 

W      ar. 

Kandia. 

The  centre  and  east.      Kandia. 

■               38. 

Rctimo. 

The  west. 

Retimo» 

■               39. 

Kaaca, 

Idem, 

Canea. 

BudL 
KUsamo. 

B.    IffTERMKBfATE    PaOV15CSI. 

I.  Wkllachia. 

Subdivisions  iQto 

Towns. 

Zinutz. 

(Wallacljian 
iiaaiesO 

1 

a.  Great  Wallachia- 

1 
*. 

^  nfowuT. 

Bukareacht* 

k 

'^ 

lalomitza< 

Slodbosja. 

1.  Zara  of  Schoas. 
(Lowlfttid.)              ^ 

'  Slam-Riiunik. 

FokscbajiK 

Busco. 

Busco. 

Sekurianj. 

WaleiiL 

Braowa. 

Ployest. 

^Diunbowitza. 

TirgQwiat. 

Wlascha. 

%  Zara  of  Suss. 

Teleorman. 

Ruachy-Wedc, 

Hifhkndi, 

Miiatchiei. 

Kimpulung. 

Ardschia. 

Kune  of  Ard^^iiaeb. 

A 

OltuL 

Slaiina. 
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%.  Zara  of  Sum. 


b,  Liiilc  Walla- 
chJQ. 


II.  MoklftTia. 


1.  Zara  of  Schoai. 


f  Dolflcbi,  or  Scbiul 
5      of  SchoBS*^ 
I  Komtinazi. 

Wultscha. 
Gorzy,  or  Schiyl  of 
Suss* 

Mchedmz. 

Jassy. 

Karligatura. 
Roman. 
WaHlui. 
False  hi, 
KolmsluL 
Tckutach. 
Puma. 
^Tutow. 

^Dorohoe. 

Botoschani. 
Harlcw. 
Niants. 
,  BaktBU* 


Krayowa. 

lelas. 
Ritnaik. 


Same  name. 

Tirgul-Fornrios* 

Same  name. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Galatch. 

Same  name. 


Same  name. 

Idom. 

Idem, 

Idem. 

Idem. 
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CimiSTIAir   KIITGDOMB    OF   BOSif lA  AND  SEBYIA   BITI9I0HS. 

Kingdtym  of  Servia  in  the  eleventh  ceniurtf, 

1.  Servia  Proper  on  ibe  Danube.     Ducby  of  Mazovia  in  1271, 

2.  Romania^  or  Eastern  Servia. 

#1    U       .  \  f' County  of  Che Im  or  Zacblumia  in  the 

4.  Dioclea. 

5.  Terbunia. 

6.  Zacbhimia, 


J 


7.  A  small  part  of  Dalmatia. 


j         thirteeoth  century. 
^  I  Ducby   of  St-  Saba,  in   the  fifteentb 
century. 
[  Hertzegovina,  or  Turkiah  Hcrsck. 


Kingdom  of  Bomda^  tkirtemth  century^ 

A.     Bosh  t  A  Profs  a. 

1 ,  Province  o  f  Czemi  k .    '^ 

2.  Modritza, 

*  8. Ussora. 

4*  Krakowo. 


Sangiac  of  Banyalouka. 


•  Dolschi  and  Gort j  are  evidently  Slavonic  wotdt,  tbc  first  ii  derived  from 
4ol^  BL  valley,  the  lecond  ffom  gora^  a  mount  a  in,  Sum  in  Wallachiiin  cor  re** 
ponds  wilJi  Ifao  suisuni  of  (he  Latiua.  Scho*$  {*uh)  ii  n  root  commcin  to  ihe 
Wallachian,  Sfavonic  and  Gothic. 
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5.  ProTince  of  High  Sala.  \ 

a  — Low  Sala,  }  ^angiac    of   Bosoa-Serai,   (Trawnik,) 

i  and  Srcbcrnik. 

Sangiac  of  Sworn  ik. 

On  the  south-east  of  Bostia  Serai. 


Varosch. 
Poaavma. 
Suitava* 
Podrina. 


B.  Uppir  BosiriA,  called  in  1103,  Tax  xiffoooM  or  Rava* 

1.  Seigniory  of  Chulm,  (Zachlumia  Proper.     See  above,) 

2. 

3.  


Ban  00. 

Clinovo  (Coplaincy  of  HIiuno  or  Livno,  Hertzego- 

vtna.) 
Cettina,  (in  Austrian  Dahnatia.) 
Gliubuskl  (Caplaiticy  of  Loubouchkn,  in  Hertzego- 

vina*) 
Nevesik  (Captaincy  of  Nevesign,  Idem.) 
Narentva  (Mostar.) 
Verbosania. 
Gliubina. 
Kudina. 

Trebigna,     (Terbunia,  see  above.     Captaincy  of  iho 
same  nanie»] 


Table  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Morea  according  to  M.  Fouqne- 


4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11, 


Number 

Value  of  Agri^; 

Ancieat  DivUions, 

Modem  Districts. 

of 

cy|  til  rill   pracfuee 

Villages. 

in  1814. 

Corinthian  Syconla, 

Piasters,     1 

Epidauria,  &.c. 

Connih- 

Ill 

2,725,000 

Western  Argolis. 

Argos. 

23 

1^19,000 

Eastern  Argolis,  Tre- 

zmia,  Hermione. 

Nanpli. 

33    i 

i;23(>,000 

Cynnriru 

Bun  Pelro. 

ao 

pe5,ooo 

Central  Laconia, 

Misjtra, 

118 

2,91*8,000 

Laconia,  eastern  coast, 

Moncmbasi. 

54 

2:)7,ooa 

Laconia,  Houth-wesUf 

Country  of  Magna. 
Carried  ovcr» 

104 

1,450,000 

463 

11,144,000     I 

•  Tom*  ni.  p,  4g]«494  ;  lomo  V.  p.  53— -26,  17G. 

i  M.  Pouquevtlle  comparer  ihc  country  nf  Mngna  with  Eleutbcro-Litcoida, 
but  that  division  coinprehcndctl  nil  the  toirni  of  ilic  Perurti  (circura-habiiao- 
tet,)  who  during  tho  war  of  ihe  Eomatii  against  the  Spnrtana  joined  the  for* 
merj  and  at  a  reward  for  their  teiolt,  wfrc  dectsrcd  independent  of  Sparta. 

These 
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Table  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ma/rea  coMinned^ 


Number 

VkUiirofAgfJ-, 

Ancienl  Divisioni, 

Modern  Dittrictt, 

of 

rullural  prcKtuee 

VilJaKcs. 

in  1BI4* 

PiBfiters* 

Brought  over, 

463 

11,144,000 

Messenm* 
Id. 

'  Calaniata. 
Iiiilakia. 

10  I 
37  i 

1,732,600 

Id. 

Aiidroussfl. 

87 

1,088,500 

Id. 

Corou, 

70 

412,000 

III. 

Modon, 

54 

3^^3,000 

Id. 

Navorin* 

36 

302,3(WJ 

Tripbylia,  &c. 

Arcadia. 

106 

1,767,000 

Elis, 

Gasiotmi.* 

114 

5,703,500 

Western  Achala. 

Patras. 

94 

1,689,500 

Eastern  Achaia. 

Voatilza. 

25? 

1,486,000 

Arcadia,  nurtli. 

Calavryia. 

Arcadia,  east. 

Tripoliiza, 

77 

2,027,000 

Id.  west  and  centre. 

Cnritene. 

130 

2,<^2,1>00 

Id.  aoutb-wcat. 

Leondari. 

18 

773,600 

1422 

32,201 ,800t 

Table  of  the  PopiUation  in  European  Titrken  accarding  ta 
M.  Ilassel,  (182S.) 

A.     PaPUX.ATI<JN    IN    EACH    PROVINCE. 


German 

For  each  German 

SqtiaTc  MtlcB.J 

TiibabtlanU. 

J^qnare  Mile, 

Rouen  lUt 

4776 

5,543,000 

1160 

BoBno, 

.     1062 

56O,O0O§ 

527 

Morah, 

402 

790,000 1[ 

1963 

Dechesair, 

.     1079 

9O7»O0O 

840 

Tkete  towns,  tweiiiy*four  in  number  at  the  imtt  ihni  Ati|E;i)stastnadG  ihem  fiee, 
were  tituiited  round  tbo  sea  coasis  of  Lacouia,  and  jiol  cxclwthufy  on  Moort 
Taygttui. 

*  Lain,  a  village  inhabiicd  by  n  horde  of  AVIjiininiin  hnmliUi,  ha*<  been  (tik«n 
by  the  Grmcks;  it  it  mcludt-d  in  lh«  villages  of  Giislciitnt, 

t  The  taxes  and  conlribuiions  liivied  in  the  Morea  atnotant  to  12,80&,l)45 
piaiterf  ;  of  thai  itim  four  miUionB  are  set  apart  for  the  Vixicr  ftnd  a  iivo  latlcd 
pacha  at  NaupH. 

I  The  Gflrmau  mile  fftriet  ladfflureut  counirlei  and  iii  dlflereiit  parts  of  Uie 
Austrian  empire;  it  is  in  some  places  ec|ual  to  four  Engliib  miles,  on  thnt  sup* 
position,  Lhe  Geruian  square  mile  Is  equal  to  sixteen  Eiicrlifih  square  ifiilcs;  but 
in  other  places  it  iiinounts  only  to  3-^1-3  English  milt'fi,  and  the  square  mite 
is  therefore  equal  to  11  4~  ^'^  English  square  miles. 

(  M.  Liechtenstein  calculates  the  population  at  900,000  iiidlvlduals,  of  %  hom 
two.lhirdi  are  of  Slavonic  origin* 

U  Tho  MortBj  since  it  has  shaken  oflF  the  yoke,  ha^s  become  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  Macedonian  Greeks.    The  nymbeis^  howeter,  may  be  over*ratcd« 
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Table  of  the  Population  in  Eutf^ean  Turkey  continueiL 

Inhabitant?. 

270,000 
1,400,000 


(European  part*) 
Kind, 

Wallacbia  and 
Moldavia^ 


German 
Square  Miles* 


For  each  German 
Square  Mib. 


1B6 
2100 
9607 


9,470,000 
a.  Frimitive  Ifihabiiants* 


1436 
606 

6592 


HellQIlGB, 

Slaves, 

Arnauts, 

Wallacbiana, 


3,090,000 
1,440,090* 
4C0,00Ot 
1,375,000 


6,365,090 

b.  Fordgners. 

OemmViB  or  Turks, 

2,350,000 

Tartars, 

275,000 

Abadiotea,               -            .            , 

4,000 

Armoniansj 

85,000 

JewB,          .            ,            .            . 

312,000 

Zigcunes  or  Gypsies, 

80,000t 

Franks, 

5000 

3,111,000 
Fo^gLATion  ACCoRuijia  to  tbk  Dim&BirT  weRteirB. 


Mu^ulmans, 
Greek  Chriatlaiis, 
Calholica, 
Armenians, 
lews, 


2,880,000 
5,880,(M>0 

310,000 
85,000 

312,000 


*  I  believo  that  M.  Haitel  and  hit  guidei  have  eitiniated  the  Inhabitants  oi 
Bosnia  and  Servia  too  low  by  a  balT;  and  it  is  tikely  thai  tlie  Slavomc  iropula- 
tioti|  (mcludtng  iho  Wallacbians  or  Bulgiuo-Stavo-Walladiiatii  of  Pindus,)  if 
at  laast  equal  to  two  millions. 

i  The  number  of  Arnauts  or  Albanians  cannot  bo  losi  than  T0O,OCM). 

}  The  aboro  estimate  is  too  low  by  more  than  a  tbiiil*  The  gypsies  art 
iliickly  acatteiud  on  Mount  Hemus  aod  Scardui. 
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D.      RS8PKCTIVE   ffUMBEES  GW   THE    OSKAfTLtS   AND   QELLEHES. 


Roum, 

BBcliesair,  (Europe*) 

Kind, 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia^ 


Hellenet. 
1,640,000 

710,000 

6a>,ooo 

141,600 


Osmnnlis. 

1,806,000 

157,000 

50,000 

200,000 

124^000 

5,000 


Table  of  the   Ottoman  ^Srmies  according  to  Jtf*  Hammer.j 


liifaDiJ7»  100,000  men,  namely, 

lenidescheri,  (Janizaries,  two  huDdred  ordaSf) 

Pgebedgis,  (arraourers,) 

Topdachis,  (matrosseB,)    . 

Top- Arabadachi  in  the  train  of  Artillery, 

Koumbaradachi,  (bombardiers,) 

Lagotimdschi,  (miners,) 
*  Nisami  Dgedid,  regular  new  troops,  (lately  sup- 
pressed) 24,000. 
Regular  cavalry,  24,000,  namely, 

Sipahia,  horsemen,        .... 

Silihdara,  horac  pwlicc, 

Ouloufedschinni,  mercenaries, 

Gouroubai,  foreigners, 
liregulor  feudal  cavalry,  100,000, 
Standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  79,5004 


80,000 

6,000 

10,000 

3,000 

600 

400 


11,000 
11,0^10 

1,000 
1,000 


t  M.  Hammer  niention«  only  the  number  of  troops  paid  and  maiataiiicd  by 
tlie  Porte ;  to  hit  table  ought  to  be  added  the  forces  which  each  pacha  and 
several  provmcoi  eupporl.  TbuH,  the  Visier  of  Egypt,  if  bit  Negro  and  Arab 
regiment!  he  iDctncled,  has  an  army  of  30,000  Eoldkrs, 

Servia  must  furnbh  12,000  meii,    Bospia  bas  its  provincial  troop«. 

i  M.  dc  Hammer,  £tat  de  rEmpkc  Turc,  IL  p.  273. 
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EUROPE.  ^ 

Description  of  Europe  conHtiwcd     Hungary  and  ih 
appendages ;  physical  giographtff  i^'-c* 

We  pass  from  tlie  sail  of  bftrbaristn  and  the  crescent  to 
a  countiy  wIiofsc  inliabitants  participate  in  tlm  blessings  of 
'  Cliristiaiiily  and  European  rivjlization.  Different  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  tlio  ancient  cross  of  St-  Stc- 
pljen,^ — the  Magiars  cunic  tliitlicr  on  their  swift  Ii arses  from 
the  banks  of  tlte  Wolga,^ — the  Stowak  descended  from  the 
Carpatliian  mountains  orNorican  Alps, — tfie  Germans  and 
Wallacliian  slirpherils  advanced  along  the  Danube; — ^all  of 
European  origin,  although  distinguished  by  their  national 
and  picturesque  costumes,  all  Christians,  allljough  differing 
frum  eacli  other  in  their  rites  and  observances.  Transylva- 
nia is  governed  by  indepentleut  laws,  and  composed  of  the 
same  civil  and  religious  elements,  they  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  nparh  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  it  is  true,  belong 
tti  a  different  physical  section,  but  in  a  science  so  mneh  con- 
n?ctcd  witli  history  as  geography,  systematic  arrangements 
must  give  place  to  common  divisions^  and  small  portions 
of  land  must  be  atinexed  to  great  masses  in  a  way  best 
adapted  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  reader.  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  these  reasons  to  include  in  one  and  the 
same  description,  tlic  Carpathi^an  or  Krapack  mountains, 
that  surround  the  vast  plain,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Hungary,  and  in  which  the  Danube  appears 
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to  stand  stUl  in  the  midst  of  its  course,  Transylvania,  tlrnt  book 
compreliencis  tliree  great  vaMies  on  the  east  of  that  plain,  *^'* 
between  tlio  branches  of  the  Carpathian  range,  Slavonia  on 
the  west  between  tfic  Drave  and  the  Save,  Croatia,  which 
is  still  more  remote,  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  lastly  Dalmatia,  tliat  descends  to  the  [shores  of 
the  Adriatic*  Some  account  shall  be  first  given  of  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  these  pmvinces. 

The  Carpathian  range  extends  along  a  semicircular  lineMountaii 
of  £00  leagues,  it  does  not  form  a  chain  but  rather  a  table- 
land crowned  witli  isolated  groups,  connected  in  many  parts 
by  small  chains,  and  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  south- 
east by  a  number  of  mountains.* 

Those  on  the  north*west  are  the  Carpathian  FrofCTf  orCarpaihiin 
Crapackf  the  others  on  the  south-east  arc  the  same  as  the  *'^'*^^' 
Bastarnian  or  Dacian  Alps.  If  the  narrative  of  M.  Ben- 
dant,  a  distinguished  French  geologist,  be  combined  with 
the  remarks  of  M.  Kitaibel»  a  Hungarian  botanist,!  several 
groups,  chains,  and  detached  hills  not  unlike  forelands,  may 
be  discovered  in  the  first  sectiont 

The  group  of  Tatra  is  more  elevated  than  any  of  the  rest,  Taira. 
its  summits  reach  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet,  it  extends 
from  east  to  west,  and  rises  abruptly  on  the  cast  above  the 
]dains  of  Kcsmark,  and  the  sandy  mountains  that  separate 
Hungary  from  eastern  Galicia.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Foprad,  which  rises  in  the  south,  and  turns  suddenly  to  the 
north,  the  />Tiflaj>c  that  takes  its  source  in  the  siorth,  and 
the  fFaag  and  the  Arva  that  separate  it  on  tlic  south  and 
the  west  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Two  groups 
to  the  north-west  of  the  last,  form  the  natural  limits  be- 
tween Hungary,  Galicia  and  Moravia.  One  of  them,  the 
Baszkidi  rises  between  the  rivers  Arva,  Waag,  lCis%uc%a 

•  Voya^  to  Honf^rie  pfir  BeiKUpi,  tftm.  I.  p.  21 — 26.  The  c^rte  ffeognof- 
Hqut  u\  thtf  Atbs  by  the  »ume  auilKit,  is  a  vahtablo  addUion  la  the  work. 

+  Topograpliicfll  desrripUoti  of  Hungary.  Prefixed  »o  ihu  wuik  Coinitii 
Waliisteiii,  Ace.  lU  Pauli  KUtnlbcl,  M.D.  DescrtptioneB  el  Iconea  planlttrtim 
rttfioruin  iliiiis«riii;,  Vol,  1.  Virtiufi,  1802. 
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BOOK    and  the  sources  of  the  Vistula^  the  otlier  or  the  lavomik* 
^i*      passes  in  a  south-west  direction  from  the  Kiszucza  to  Pres* 

burg,  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  defiles  of 

Jablunka. 

All  the  mountains  ahotinding  in  mines  from  the  Waag  or 
Vag  to  the  vicinity  of  Kaachau,  arc  termed  in  Hungary 
the  Fatra,  but  the  same  name  is  apjilicd  to  the  mountain  of 
KcEnigsherg  and  its  continuations,  and  to  two  others,  the 
great  Fatra  on  the  confines  of  Thuroez  and  LIptau,  and 
the  little  Fatra  in  the  county  of  Arva.  It  might  he  better 
if  the  districts  and  mountains  were  marked  by  geographi- 
cal limits.  A  small  chain  extends  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east to  south-west  from  PreilmirtoFreystadt,  and  is  enclos- 
ed by  the  Vag,  the  Nyitra  and  the  Thurocz.  Another 
range  parallel  to  the  last,  rises  between  the  Nyitra  and  the 
Gran,  commences  at  Nyitra,  and  terminates  at  Kremnitz  ; 
it  consists  of  three  small  groups,  of  which  the  fClak  is  the 

The  Faua.  most  remarkable.  The  chain,  strictly  termed  the  Fatra,  is 
situated  between  Rosenberg  mnl  Neusohl.  A  range  extend- 
ing from  west  to  east  from  Fi'ossiva  to  Kralm^a'hora  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  Tatia,  between  the  Vag  and  the 

i/mL'u  Gran,  has  been  called  the  Alps  of  Liptau  by  the  German 
inhabitants.  It  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  number  of 
mountains  between  the  Sago  and  the  Hernat,  which  flows  in 
the  plains  of  Leutchau*  Many  mountains,  that  make  up  so 
great  a  number  of  detaclied  groups  as  to  render  every  at- 
tempt to  classify  them  very  difficult,  are  situated  in  the  soutlt» 
on  the  left  of  the  GraTt,  and  terminate  at  the  banks  of  the 
Sajo  and  the  Ipoli,  wJiich  run  in  contrary  directions,  the  one 
to  the  east,  the  other  to  tlic  west.  M,  Beudant  mentions 
some  of  them.  "  Mount  Folaiiaberg  is  the  centre  of  the  first, 
another  is  attached  to  Mount  Vepor,  a  third  is  enclosed  by 
the  Rim  a,  tlie  Sajo  and  eastern  part  of  the  Gran  ;  a  fourth 
rises  between  the  higlier  banks  of  the  Sajo,  the  Hernat  and 
the  Bodva ;  a  fifth  between  the  lower  Sajo  and  the  Bod- 
va."  It  must  be  a  hard  task  to  recollect  all  these  divisions, 
tiiore  particularly  as  the  geologist  has  {lot  thought  it  ucces* 

*  So«  Uie  mtpB  of  Lipiky  und  Li«cht«Eiiteri]. 
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aarj  to  name  one  of  Uiem.  The  Szisna  or  the  sixtht  cor- 
responilA  with  **  the  group  of  Schemnitx  between  the  Gratii 
the  S%latina  and  ICmpinaJ*^  Ostroky  is  the  centre  of 
the  seventh  between  the  Kt'iti>ina  and  the  \pnly  ;  there  the 
districts  on  tlie  south  oT  tiic  Ipoly»  and  the  Sajo  arc  low- 
er, and  several  hills*  none  of  which  are  very  high,  may  bt 
observed  on  tl*o  large  vallics  watei^cd  by  these  rivers. 
Other  hillSf  on  the  left  of  tlie  Ipoly  where  it  winds 
from  west  to  south,  before  it  joins  tlie  Danube,  ter- 
minate at  J>ragfi$t,alf  wlitch  commands  the  town  of  Watt- 
Kern  A  group,  of  which  the  mountains  of  Vserkat  and 
Karancs  are  a  part,  is  situated  between  tlie  Ipoly  and 
Zagyva,  and  <€xtends  to  the  right  of  the  Rima  and  tlie 
Sajo.  The  Matra  is  detached  from  all  of  them,  and 
rises  suddenly  to  a  great  heiglit  above  the  plain  bounded 
by  the  Zagyva  and  the  Tama.  The  small  mountainous 
district  between  the  Tarna  and  the  Sajo,  has  been  called 
Osxtra  or  Buk-Hegy.f 

^*An  extensive  and  distinct  group,"  says  M.  Eeudant, 
■extends  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south  from  Eperies 
to  Tokay,  between  the  Uernat,  the  Topla  and  the  Bodrog, 
and  is  enconipassed  on  every  side  by  vast  plains."  We 
have  found,  by  referring  to  tho  map,  that  the  author 
means  what  might  be  more  correctly  termed  a  chain 
than  a  group,  the  Hegy-JUya  or  lower  mountains,  the 
southern  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  the  finest  vines  in 
Europe,  Fekety-Hegy  m  higher  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
the  hills  of  Tokay  form  the  south-east  extremity.  A  de- 
tached group,  that  of  Wiorhtf  rises  on  the  plains  to  the 
north  of  the  Hcgy-Aliya,  in  front  of  the  sandy  mouiitaina 
or  limits  of  eastern  GaUicia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  La- 
borcza  and  the  Ungh. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Carpathian 
range  is  separated  from  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  or  if 
Hungary  is  bounded  on   the   north  north-east  by  a  low 

*  Has»el,  Toltu  niDdbuch.  vol.  II.  p.  492. 

t  Buitr,  ■  bfficb,  and  Heg^f^  n  hiLl  or  tiiQumalii. 
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riclgc  above  Gallicia;  but  historical  and  political  consider 
rations  of  ttie  highest  importance  depend  on  the  soklion 
^of  t!iat  problem  in  physical  geography.  If  Hungary  is 
of  easy  access  on  that  Aiile,  the  GotliSt  (particularly  the 
Visigoths,)  the  Sarinatians  and  the  Huns  miglit  have 
penetrated  by  this  way,  as  well  as  by  others  into  Europe* 
The  Rousniacs  might,  in  like  manner,  have  migrated  to 
Hungary,  and  the  Magiar  obtained  an  easy  entrance  into 
his  new  possessions.  If  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  so 
low,  where  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Austrian  empire  ?  The 
numerous  armies  of  Russia  cannot  be  confined  by  imaginary 
Alps.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  statements  of 
two  ocular  and  contradictory  witnesses! 

"The  sandy  hills  or  the  limits  of  eastern  Gallicia*  form 
a  sort  of  talus  or  regular  declivity  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  but  they  are  broken  by  low  and  gradually 
sloping  ridges,  which  in  many  places  may  be  confounded 
with  the  plain!^.  The  peaks  and  rocks  that  rise  fiom  the 
sand  in  different  parts  of  the  range,  indicate  a  continua* 
tion  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  one  side,  and  the  heights 
of  Tatra  on  the  other.  Tlie  two  great  masses  of  ntotin* 
tains  in  Hungary  and  Transylrania  may  be  compared  to 
two  citadels  at  the  entrance  of  an  immense  gulf.  The  hills 
on  tlie  north-cast  between  them  arc  much  lower,  tlieir 
greatest  height  not  being  equal  to  lialf  the  elevation  of  the 
others,  their  fiummits  are  rounded,  they  ^re  not  dtllicult 
of  ascent,  almost  all  of  them  are  composed  of  fine  sand 
more  or  less  consolidated.  The  opening  betwixt  the  lofty 
nioimtalns,  by  which  the  plains  of  Hungary  might  have  at 
one  time  communtrated  with  those  of  Poland,  has  for 
many  ages  been  blotkcd  by  alluvial  and  arenaceous  de- 
posits/** 

•*The  Tafra  motintains  are  comparatively  low  on  the 
eastern  side,  near  the  valley  by  which  the  Poprad  descends 
into  Gallicia.'*  The  same  author  describes  in  a  different 
part  of  his  work,  the  mountains  on  the  north-east  in  iho 
counties  of  Ungh,  Beregh  and  Marmarosch.     '^Theyex- 

*  B«udAnt,  Voyage  tu  I^qii|^Me,  p.  13. 
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lend  eastwards  tmm  the  river  ofLatorczftf  intersect  iti  dif- 
ferent diiTctions  the  district   of   Marmarosclii    and    like 
othei*9   in   Beregb^  arc   little   lower  than  the  Alps*    The' 
mountains    of    Benava    or    Folonyina    tower    abuve    tho 
rest.     The  traveller »  wiiu  wishes  to  observe  the  connexion 
between   the  different  groups,  must  ascend  Mount  Cutting 
which  is  not  far  from  Rapnyk-Banya,  and  from  its  top  the 
view  is  most  extensive*     I  observed  distinctly  all  the  moun- 
tains in  Marmarosch,  but  those  which  mark  the  boundaries 
of  Gallicia  and  Bukowine  appeared  to  me  still  more  el c vat* 
ed.      The   mountaiuA  of    Fap-lvatif   Farkyt   Cxerna-Horat^ 
Homrelf  ^sky  and  Pietrosa^  are  as  lofty  as  the  heights  o|| 
Tatra;  but  they  are  not  so  steep,  nor  covered  with  so  manji 
bare  and   liuge  rocks»  they  rest  on  a  broader  basci  tbejpj^ 
summits  are  not  so  sharp  or  poinled."* 

It  is  not  ea^y  to  reconcile  these  varying  testimonies*  The* 
measurement  of  the  Snixntf-iCameii  by  Wahletiberg  is  by  no 
means  a  pn>or  that  the  sinking  is  generalf  and  tJie  height 
of  the  Pictrosa,  (if  it  be  accurately  measuredt)  tends  to 
confirm  the  opposite  opiniont  M,  Beudant,  in  his  zeal  to 
correct  the  errors  of  geographers,  may  have  fallen  into 
others  of  a  diflferent  kind,  and  the  depresgiun  uf  the  Carpa- 
thian ridge  may  not  extend  beyond  the  counties  of  Saroa 
and  Zemplin ;  it  nsea  to  the  east  of  these  districtd«  and 
although  pej-haps  less  elevated  than  the  Tatra  range,  forms 
an  uninterrupted  coiitinyation  of  the  Traiksylvaniaii  Al|»s. 

The  monntains  tn  Transylvania  consist  of  well-marked  Trauijifa, 
chains  near  diAerent  groups  that  carintit  he  so  easily  de- tai^oi"'**""' 
fined.  A  gi^at  number  are  situated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, and  from  themt  the  Maroa,  the  Kukulto,  ttm  Alutat 
tlie  Szaamos,  the  Moldavian  Bisztritz  and  the  Moldava  de- 
rive their  source.  The  elevation  of  the  hills  is  nut  in  general 
pro|K)rtionata  to  their  breadth*  A  detached  chain  extends 
westwards,  mar  the  Szamos  and  the  Theiss,  in  tt»at  part  of 
the  country  whei^  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  Transylvania 
and  Bukowine  meet  |  its  summits  aip  lofty  ami  probably 

•  Rittttbcl,  p.  4     ft. 
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JKMiK    none  of  tlicm  more  so  than  the  Rmaltf,     Anather  and  ai 
^  ^^^    greater  chain^  tlivided  by  the  Aluta,  Loundg  Transylvaniftl 
and  Wallachia;  the  highest  mountains  are   perhaps  situ- • 
_^  a  ted    in  this   range,   they  have  not  however  as  yet  been  ^ 

B  measured  with  sufficient  accuracy?  the  witstcrn  extrpinity; 

^^J^'^g!^'J|*_  or  the  mountains  of  the  Bai:mat  are  apparently  connected 
by  gteep  rocks,  which  impede  the  course  of  tho  Danube  ta 
the  base  of  the  heights  in  Servia. 

Such  are  tlie  summits  that  form  an  irregular  curve  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Transylvania  ;  the 
central  districts  ai^  lower;  almost  all  the  rocks  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  arcnacc^ous^,  and  rich  in  salt  mines; 
the  rivers  that  descend  from  them  roll  fragments  of  gold. 
The  ridgCf  intersected  by  several  email  chains,  rises  to  m* 
considerable  height  above  Lower  Hungary,  and  forms  on  tfi© 
Imerrat-  west  two  mountainous  ranges.  The  lirst  is  situated  near  the 
mountaini.  western  branch  of  the  Szasmos,  the  sources  of  tho  Krasznayi 
the  Bereltyo,  and  the  Rapid  Koerces;  it  includes  the  Bi- 
hary-Hegiff  the  CXfOff  tl»e  Vasklw^  and  many  other  distinct 
groups.  The  sicoud  extends  between  the  Maros  on  the 
souths  and  tfie  Aranyos  on  the  north ;  the  White  Koerces 
rises  from  it,  the  principal  mountains  are  the  Gaina,  and 
the  Kladaivaf  and  it  terminates  at  the  ViUagos  ;  but  the 
country  that  separates  Transylvania  and  Lower  Hungary 
is  imperfectly  known  j  Kitaibel  compares  it  to  the  Carpa- 
thian districts. 
Weftfrn  Two  branches  of  the  Styrian  Alps  penetrate  into  Hun- 
'  gary  on  the  west,  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
west comprehends  tlic  Bakony  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Balfttoti,  and  ends  at  Mount  rili(^  near  the  Gran; 
the  other  follows  the  course  of  tlic  Drave  towards  the 
ioiith-cast,  is  almost  lost  on  the  plain  of  Slavonia,  rises 
in  Syrmia,  and  forms  the  picturesque  hills  of  Fruska- 
Gora. 

The  Julian  Alps  commence  in  Carniola,  intersect  Hun- 
garian Daimatia  and  Croatia  towards  Venetian  Dalma-i 
tia,  and  join  the  AJbano- Dalmatian  chain,  a  branch  of 
Mount  Hemui. 
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Hungfiry  cohtain«  t^o  of  the  greatest  j»!nlris  In  Europe ;  book' 
tlifi  otic  abmit  forty  leagues  in  lengtli,  ami  twenty-five  m  *^^* 
breadtlu  inrludea  tbat  part  of  western  Hunearvt  boiimlcd  ~ 
by  ttie  Atistrian  niountaihs  cm  the  west,  those  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Ncrtia  on  tiie  nortii,  and  the  Bakony  on  the  south- 
east ;  tlie  other  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  hogt 
and  eighty  broad,  it  forms  lower  Hungary,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  a  saline  and  sandy  desert,  limited  by  the 
Danube,  the  Theiss  and  immense  marshes.  The  level  of 
tlie  low  plain  is  not  more  than  140  feet  above  that  of  the 
sea;  the  other  is  swpiM»sed  to  he  31  feet  higher,  bet  it  rises 
almost  imperceptibly  towarils  the  countries  which  surround 
it,  and  is  not  subject  like  tite  former  to  oppressive  and 
irching  heat.  The  greater  plain  may  he  compared  to  an 
kAfrican  region  ;  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  a  vast  and  unvary- 
ing horizon  ;  the  mirage  produced  by  a  Imrning  sun  morks 
lith  its  fantastic  illusions  the  traveller,  who  is  sometimes 
enveloped  in  total  darkness  by  dense  anil  noxious  mints; — 
he  may  bear  the  lowing  of  cattle,  grope  for  the  hut  of  a 
shepherd^  or  wander  among  reeds  and  marshes. 

Thei  largest  lakes  in  Hungary  are  the  Balaton,*  and  the  Lakei, 
hKcusiedel  ;t  the  lirst  is  situated  between  Szala  and  Suniegh  ; 
fits  greatest  extent  is  about  48  miles  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  nine  miles,  but 
I  in  many  places  it  is  much  narrower,  and  in  some  not  more 
I  than  two:  it  is  almost  blocked  near  its  north-east  extremi- 
Hy  by  a  hilly  peninsula  which  stretcher  out  to  the  diRtance 
^of  a  league  beyond  its  banks*     The  surface  of  the  Balaton 
and  the  surrounding  itiarahes  is  not  less  than  24  German 
square  miles,  or  584  English  square  mile.s ;  its  principal  feed- 
r  er  is  the  Szala,  but  all  the  water  it  receives  appears  inconsid- 
erable relatively  to  its  superficial  extent,  and  the  quantity 
lost  in  evaporation.      Thus  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  lake; 
the  SiO|  %%hich  seems  to  issue  from  it,  and  enters  ttie  Da- 
nube, is  in  reality  a  marsh  communicating  with  the  south*^ 


^  Thf  Huncariin  name  It  Boiaton-Tara,  th«  German,  Piali$n*Sm* 
t  F§ri^Tat*  in  HnngErian. 
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ern  bank,  oor  does  it  becomo  a  river  until  it  rcceivee  the 
streams  from    the    eastern    mountains  in   the  district    of. 
"  Sumegh. 

The  lake  of  Neusiedel  lies  between  the  counties  oC' 
Adembiirg  and  Wieaelburg  ;  it  is  about  seventeen  miles  and 
a  hair  in  length  Troni  north  to  south,  and  althougli  very 
narrow  at  tlie  centre,  it  is  more  tlian  seven  iti  breadth  near 
the  tvk'o  extremities  f  it  is  contiguous  on  the  south  to  largo 
marshes  that  extend  eastwards,  and  after  being  increased 
with  many  streams,  flow  into  the  Raab.  The  evapora- 
tion at  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  the  marshes  is  perhaps 
nearly  equal  to  the  additions  which  they  gain  from  differ- 
ent streams;  at  all  events,  the  Raab  is  not  so  great  a  river 
as  might  be  supposed  from  the  number  of  its  feeders.  The 
water  in  the  lake  is  medkinali  and  contains  in  solution 
sulphate  of  soda. 

l*he  lake  of  Neusiedel  is  not  the  same  as  the  Peiso  of 
Pliny,  the  Pelso  of  Aureliua  Victor^  or  the  Felsodea  of 
Jornandes,  in  Pannonia  Prima.  The  Emperor  GalenuB» 
it  is  said,  partially  drained  the  Peiso,  and  obtained,  by 
cutting  a  canal  between  it  and  the  Danube,  a  considerable 
tract  of  fertile  land.  No  information  relative  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Neusiedel  is  to  be  found  in  the  table  of  Peu- 
tinger,  in  the  itincrai-irs,  or  any  ancient  geographical 
work.  A  river  called  Fa'to  is  mentioned  in  an  act  pass- 
ed in  1359,  and  in  another  act,  dated  nearly  about  the 
same  year,  notice  is  taken  of  certain  villages  in  tfic  land 
now  cDvpi-cd  by  tlie  lake,  mid  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  not  unlikely  from  these  facts,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  that  it  began  to  he  formed  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  by  the  stagnation  of  river  water,  and  by  repeated 
inundations,  for  which  there  w  as  no  outlet.*  The  land  in 
the  TK'iglihourhood  of  tiie  Neusiedel  sunk  in  1725,  and 
it  ban  been  affirmed  that  the  water  was  not  so  salt  or 
brackinh  before  that  time;  it  appeared  in  a  state  of  ebuUi* 
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lion  after  an  earthrtuake  in  1763.*  If  tlie  above  iiypo- 
thesis  be  cDrrcct,  tlie  site  of  the  Pelso  must  be  sought  in  a 
different  part  of  the  country.  It  has  been  stated  by  some 
writers  that  the  tracci)  of  it  may  gtill  be  discovered  be- 
tween St.  George  and  Landsitz ;  athersp  and  their  opinion 

■is  at  least  mure  probable,  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Bala- 
ton^  of  which  not  more  than  a  very  small  portion  liaa  been 
drained*  and  on  that  portion  the  marks  of  ancient  and 
modern  labour  arc  discernible;  besides^  it  cannot  be  aup^ 
posed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  so  great  a  lake, 
neither  can  it  be  confounded  with  the  Ulkea  of  Dion  Cas- 
aitis  or  the  Hiulkas  of  Zozimns-f 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  other  lakes  from  the 
marshes  that  surround  them;  such  is  the  Falics  near  The- 
rcstenstadt ;  **its  depth  is  not  less  than  18  feetf  and 
its  hard  and  solid  bed  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  alkaline 
salt***  Many  others  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  although 
marked  on  the  map  are  only  morasses,  the  most  of  them  ai*e 
dry  in  summer. 

Although  the  word  sea  in  Hungarian  is  of  Turkish  im- 
portation, the  language  abounds  in  vocables  that  denote 
different  kinds  of  marshes ;  if  the  surface  of  any  is  covered 
with  a  floating  bed  of  aquatic  plants,  it  is  termed  a  Ifip,  and 

rthose  of  which  the  lutulcot  soil  is  favourable  to  llic  growth 

^of  rushes  and  reeds  are  called  moisars,^ 

The  marshes  in   Hungary  are  very  large,  tlie  most  ex- 
tnsive  are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  large  plain,  on 

|the  banks  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  and  in  the  wide 
rallies  watered  by  the  Save  and  the  Dravc.     The  Bartm 

l€f  Liechtenstein  considers  the  country  rendered  useless  by 

^the  marshes  not  less  than  300  square  leagues,  or  108 
luare  German  miles,  or  1,752,800  English  acres;  his 
calculation,  it  has  been  since  ascertained,  is  incorrect,  the 
superficial  e^ctent  is  greater.  Besides,  as  the  banks  of 
several  rivers  ai'o  very  low,  many  parts  of  tlie  vallies  arc 

•  Bu  selling,  E  rrl  be  fell  rei  bung  11.  p.  360, 

t  Man  lien  V  Gref  k  mnd  Latin  GeograpUy,  p*  6€4, 
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BOOK  covered  after  i  mind  at  ions  with  stagnant  water.  The  in- 
^'*  habitnni^  are  nnximis  to  diminisli  the  number  of  marsheay 
it  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  not  only  an  immenso 
accession  of  rich  land,  bnt  of  ]>rotecting  tbeni  against  the 
noxious  miasms  so  common  in  many  districts  where  scurvy 
and  intejniittent  fevers  are  prevailing  diseases.  The  coun- 
try sobjcrt  to  tliese  malignant  influences  is  greater  than 
500  squaiT  leagues^  bnt  more  than  15,000  square  leagues, 
or  135,000  square  miles  remain  in  tlie  Hungarian  states, 
and  there  the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  that  of  Germany 
or  France-* 

Iveri,  the  The  Danub^f  the  second  river  in  Europe,  passes  into 
Hongary  at  the  burg  of  Deven,  immediately  after  it  is 
joined  by  the  March  or  Moravc;  it  is  crowded  with  islands 
below  Prcsburg,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  of 
which  the  greatest  flows  in  an  cast  MHith-east  direction; 
the  second  and  tliird  form  two  largo  islands*  and  tho 
second  having  received  from  tlic  south  the  waters  of 
the  Laita  and  the  Raab»  unites  wilh  the  first;  the  tbird, 
increased  by  the  streams  of  tlie  Waag,  falls  into  the  main 
channel  at  Komorn.  More  tliaii  a  hundred  eddies  liavo 
been  counted  on  the  Vag  or  Waag  within  the  distance 
of  thirty^six  miles.  The  Danube  flows  eastwards  from 
the  town  of  Raab,  receives  on  the  left  the  waters  of 
the  l\m\y  and  tlic  Gran,  and  becomes  narrower  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  mountains  between  which  it  passes  beyond 
Es/Jergom;  it  makes  several  sinuations  round  the  rocks, 
reaches  tlio  burgh  of  Vartz,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to- 
wards the  smitbi  and  waters  the  base  of  the  hills  of  St. 
Andrew  and  Buda,  Its  declivity  from  Ingoldstadt  to 
Buda  is  not  more  than  eiglit  feet,  the  sudden  change  in 
its  direction  is  determined  by  the  pusition  of  the  liills  con- 
nected with  Mount  Czerath,  and  by  the  level  of  the  great 
jdain,  Tho  river  expands  anew  in  its  course  througli  the 
Hungarian  plains,  forms  large  islands^  and  passes  through 
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ty  inches  in  the  league*  Hh  hanks  are  covered  with 
marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pe«t,  in  the  dii- " 
tricta  of  Bacs  and  Tolna  townnls  the  confluence  of  the 
Drave*  It  extends  in  n  sonthern  direction  to  the  frontiem 
of  Slavonian  where  tho  first  hills  in  Fi^ska-Qora  retard  its 
junction  with  the  Save;  it  then  resumes  its  eastern  course^ 
winds  round  the  heigllts,  turns  to  the  south-east,  re- 
ceives first  the  Theiss^  tht^n  the  Save  at  Belgrade,  the 
Temcs  at  Pantsova,  an  J  flows  with  greater  rapidity  to 
the  hase  of  the  Servian  njountains.  Its  bed  ia  again  con- 
tracted, its  impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other  and 
escai^e  by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel,  which  they  appear 
to  have  formed  between  Ihc  lieiglit**  in  Servia  and  the 
Bannat.  It  issues  from  the  Hungarian  states  at  New-Or- 
sova;  and,  having  crossed  tlie  harriers  that  oppose  its  pass- 
age, waters  the  immense  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Molda* 
via,  where  its  streams  unite  with  tlie  Black  Sea* 

The  Theiss,  next  to  the  Danube,  the  largest  river  in  tu  Th«- 
the  kingdom,  rises  at  the  limits  of  Bukowine^  crosses  the  ' 
vast  marshes  in  the  counties  of  SzatEimas  and  Szabolrs* 
turns  southwards  after  a  circuitous  course  into  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  flows  towards  the  Danube,  and  falls  into 
it  between  Semi  in  and  Petcrwardin.  This  Theiss  re- 
ceives all  the  streams  of  Transylvania  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  from  the  northern  mountains  in  Hungary. 
Among  the  first  may  be  remarked  the  Szamos,  that  divides 
itself  into  two  currents,  the  larger  comes  from  the  eastern 
mountains  in  the  principality,  and  the  RmroBs,  whose  dif- 
ferent branches,  the  Rapid,  the  Black  and  the  White  Koeroes, 
rise  from  the  range  or  boundaries  between  Transylvania  and 
the  county  of  Bihar*  A  considerable  river  is  formed  by  their 
union,  which,  after  having  received  all  the  streams  from  the 
western  sides  of  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Transyl- 
vania, enters  the  Theiss  opposite  Czongrad.  The  country 
through  which  these  rivers  pass  is  very  marshy;  the  Ba- 
ron of  Vay  stipposes  the  extent  of  land  inundated  by  the 
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Rapid  KcBFces  only,  not  to  be  less  timn  5 5, 000 f  and  probably 
not  more  than  70,000  acres.  The  Maros*  is  also  one  of 
'  the  large  Hungarian  rivers^  it  rises  iti  the  western  moun- 
tains of  Czik  in  Transylvania,  receives  ibaJranijos  and  the 
two  ICukullosf  of  wliich  the  sources  are  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  joins  the  Theiss  opposite 
Szegedin.  The  Bodrog  increased  by  aH  the  streams 
in  the  counties  of  Zempleii*  Ungh  and  Beregii,  enters  it 
below  Tokay.  The  Hernat  too  is  a  feeder  of  tlie  same 
river,  it  rises  in  Zips,  i^ceives  by  the  Tarczal  all  the  waters 
in  tlie  district  of  Saros,  »nd  by  the  Sajo  all  the  streams  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gomns  and  Torna.  The  Erlan 
and  Zagyra  convey  to  the  Theiss  the  mountain  torrents 
from  Matra  and  Czeiliat. 

Thus  a  large  river  flows  in  the  middle  of  (he  Hun- 
garian plains.  The  Maros  at  ils  junction  near  Szege* 
din,  is  not  less  than  600  feet  in  breadth.  The  Theiss 
abounds  in  lish^  and  like  the  Maros,  the  Koras»  ttie 
Szamos  and  the  Bodrog,  is  navigable  to  a  great  dis* 
tance-  It  might  be  wished  that  it  were  enlivened  by 
an  active  commerce,  but  the  low  banks  botuided  by  in* 
accessible  marshes,  hinder  too  frequently  the  communica- 
tion from  one  place  to  another.  Vessels  cannot  ascend 
the  Theiss  above  Szegedin,  boats  may  sail  to  Szigeth. 
Thus  it  can  merely  be  said  to  communicate  with  the 
interior  of  Transylvania  by  means  of  the  Maros  which  is 
navigable  to  Karlsburg.  A  low  but  dry  plain  separates 
the  Theiss  from  the  DanubCf  and  the  French  mitalf  which 
has  been  cut  across  it,  is  about  fifty-six  miles  in  length; 
1061  hnnXn  ply  on  it. 

The  Save  forms  to  a  certain  extent,  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Hungarian  states.  It  rises  from  ttie  mountains 
in  Caroiola,  crosses  Slyria  and  enters  Hungary  near  Za- 
grah ;  its  feeders  are  the  ICidpat  tlie  UnnOf  the  VerbaSf  the 
Bosna  and  the  Drina^  it  overflows  its  banks  from  the  in* 
considerable  inclination  of  its  channel,  and  inundates  the  low 
plains  that  siirnmnd  it,  where  the  water  remains  stagnant 
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in  many  places  throughout  the  year.  Although  a  number  Boait 
of  enihankments  have  hecn  raised  indifferent  parts  of  the  ^'* 
country,  these  barriers  are  often  borne  dawn  or  rendered 
useless  by  the  swelling  of  the  river,  llie  Save  by  which 
the  grain  and  tobacco  of  Hungary  are  transported  into 
Dalmatia  and  Italy,  is  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of 
its  course.  The  boats  ascend  to  Szlszeg,  pass  by  the 
Kill  pa  to  Carlstadtf  and  the  produce  is  conveyed  from  the 
last  town  by  lancL 

The  Drave  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  flows  in  a  south-east  di-Thenra 
rection,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  below  Eszeck.  It  may 
be  considered  the  natural  limit  between  Hungary  and  the 
two  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  The  Mur>  the 
principal  feeder,  passes  to  it  from  Styria.  The  course  of  the 
Drave  is  retarded  beyond  Lcgrad,  and  in  Slavonia  where 
the  country  is  still  more  level,  the  streams  arc  difiuscd  on 
the  vallies  and  form  cxtenxsivc  marshes  near  its  confluence. 

One  small  river,  the  Poprad,  ^refuses  the  Danube  the 
tribute  of  its  waters,  it  rises  from  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Tatra  in  the  district  of  Zips,  and  tnrus  ab- 
ruptly northivards  to  enlarge  a  feeder  of  the  Vistula  or  tlie 
Donajec,  the  sources  of  which  are  situated  in  Galiicia  on 
the  northern  declivities  of  the  Tatra. 

Tlic  Alnta  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  irregular 
course,  it  issues  from  the  eastern  mountains  in  Transylvania, 
crosses  from  north  to  south  an  Alpine  valley,  turns  north- 
wards to  the  frontiers  of  Rronstadt,  changes  its  direction  to 
the  w^est,  reaches  the  district  of  IlermanKtadt,  winds  to  the 
south,  traverses  Wallacbia  and  falls  into  Ihe  Danube* 

The  climate  of  Hungary  vaiies  according  to  tlie  eleva-^i'Tnarcof 
tion  of  tlic  soil.  The  Tatra  mountains  are  always  i^^j,," 
covered  witli  snow ;  on  several  others,  even  on  some  in 
iVransylvanta,  the  snow  remains  to  the  month  of  July. 
The  mountains  in  northern  Hungary  arc  not  so  high,  but 
that  region  is  exposed  to  the  cold  riimate  of  tlie  two  lofly 
chains  that  approach  it.  Winter  coutinues  in  alt  its  ligour 
•turing  six  mouths  of  the  year  in  the  counties  of  Arva, 
1  iptau  and   Zips  on   the  north -west,  and  in  Marmaroscli 
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^*-      these  districts,  and  remains  frequently  till  the  first  days  in 

Jiiiio  J  the  corn  is  hardly  in  ear  about  the  twentieth  of  the 

same  month,  it  is  i-ipeby  that  time  on  the  plains*     The  cli- 

the  bilk.     w»atc  may  be  said  to  a  certain  extent  at   least,  to  become 

I  milder  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  mountains.     A 

curve  dravvH  from  Neitra  by  Hont  to  Karchau  bounds  the 
region  where  the  nak,  the  beech,  different  fruit  trees  and 
corn  begin  to  tlirive-  Another  curve  passing  by  Vacz, 
Gyongyos  and  Tokay,  marks  the  climate  where  t!ie  vine 
appears  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  wliere  the  fields  arc  not  ex- 
posed to  the  burning  beat  or  the  humid  mists  tliat  rise  from 
the  lower  plains.  The  elevation  of  tiiese  hills,  which  may 
be  compared  to  verdant  banks  that  surround  a  gulf  of  plains, 
is  from  600  to  900  feet  above  t!ie  Black  Sea.*  The  moun- 
tains that  separato  Transylvania  from  the  vallies  of  lower 
Hungary,  modify  the  temperature  and  render  it  more  se- 
vere. Thus  the  wine  in  tliat  part  of  tli^  province  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  altltough  the  level  of  Mediasch  is  not 
more  than  6^6  feet,  that  of  Schasburg  B82  above  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  latitude,  two  degrees  to  the  south  of 
Tokay, 
The  hiorher  plain  is  sheltered  from  excessivo  beat  by  the 

Camttfl  of  °  '  "^ 

tii«  platni«  well-woodcd  chain  of  Bakony,  its  climate  is  mild,  in  many 
places  salubrious,  and  its  sides  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
But  the  large  islands  on  the  Danube  between  Presburg 
and  Comorn,  and  the  extensive  marshes  of  Hansag  on 
Hie  cRHt  of  lake  Ferto  occasion  mists  unwholesome  to 
man,  and  hurtful  to  plants.  The  hnv  plain  or  cen- 
tral and  lower  Hungary  is  wholly  different  as  to  climate. 
The  heat  is  oppressive  in  the  day  time,  the  nights  are  cold 
and  humid ;  exhalations  rise  from  nitrous  lands  or  water 
covered  with  plurites,  dense  and  frequent  mists  are  thus 
formed  like  those  from  the  surface  of  a  vast  lake.  The 
^  peasant  in  the  middle  of  these  boundless  meadows,  never 

gees  a  mountain,  and   wonders  that  fragments  of  ice  are 
b«rne  down  bv  the  Danube. 


•  G^A^f  y'>f  II  48 i  ,  Erliu,  f7i  ;  iho  mwn  nf  T**knj,  44f. 
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Tlie  low  plains  are  unlicalthy^  but  not  bo  much  so  as 
tijightjhave  been  inferretl  from  tbo  accounts  of  travellers. 
Tbe  general  statement  cannot  he  deniedt  and  tim  causes  nl* 
the  evil  are  sri  little  subject  to  buinan  rnntro)  tlial  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  sunn  tjimiiiislied  ;  still,  hovvevciv  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  dillVrcnt  endemic  a  I  diseases  must  bo 
partly  attributed  to  the  carelessness  and  liabits  of  tbe 
people.  Mcpbitic  and  nnliealtby  exhalations  rise  from 
the  marshes  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer |  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  more  numerous  or  more  industrirms 
population  could  avert  the  course  of  the  waters  vvhicli 
descend  from  the  surrounding  countries*  The  saline  or 
jnitrous  marshes  in  certain  districts  in  tic  t  so  coniidetely  all 
the  streams  that  no  water  fit  for  domestic  purposes  can  be 
obtained  without  repeated  filtrations,  Tiie  native  Hunga- 
rians resist  tlie  prevailing  maladies  of  tlie  country  better 
than  the  Germans  or  Slavonians.  It  was  tli ought  by  the 
physicians  of  the  last  century  that  the  immoderate  nse  of 
animal  food  was  the  chief  cause  of  many  discrtses>but  it  has 
been  since  proved  by  more  recent  and  more  numerous 
observations  that  tfie  WaMachians  are  the  people  most  liable 
to  such  diseases,  ami  it  is  well  known  that,  in  conformity  to 
the  precepts  of  their  religion,  they  abstain  from  butcher 
meat  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days  in  the  year.  The 
same  maladies  often  prove  fatal  to  tlic  woinQn  in  the  lower 

i  orders  of  society,  although  they  drink  water  and  live  for 

t  the  most  part  on  a  vegetahle  iliet.* 

It  is  unneces.sary  to  give  a  niinute  geological  account  ofi.andortd 
the  country,  but  some  facta  worthy  of  notice  may  ho  col- ^'^'^'^'' 
lected  from  the  works  of  MM,  Beudant,  Kitaibe],  Es- 
mark  and  Lefebvre,  Granite  rocks  are  njost  common  in 
the  group  of  Tatra  and  in  the  eastern  mountains  of 
Marmarosch.  The  summits  of  Tatra  consist  of  nuked 
granit%  but  at  no  great  distance  helr»w  them,  the  same 
rock  is  concealed  hy  extensive  beds  u^  primitive  and  com- 


•  Gmmeri,  rfe  indole  m\\s  Kuni^arici,  Viennn,  176.^',     Schr^mtl,  (Prolo  fnfdi- 


pact  limestone,  which  are  covered  in  many  places  by  layors 
of  argiUarcous  schistus.*-  Grauwackc  covers  or  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  granite  mountaitis  in  Transylvania-  An 
immense  mass  of  compact  limestone  on  the  aouth  of 
the  great  chain  separates  Wallachia  from  tl»c  Bannat* 
confines  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  and  passes  into  Servia 
and  Bosnia-t  The  statements  of  geologists  concerning 
the  secondary  countries  are  according  to  their  cnstiirat 
contradictory.  **  Tlie  direction  of  the  mean  chains"  says 
one  **  is  transveisal  to  that  of  the  great,  tliey  arc  compos- 
ed of  por pity ri tic  sienite  or  grannlar  limestone,  Tlie  me- 
tallic riches  whicli  nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Hun- 
gary ami  Traimylvania  are  deposited  in  tl»esc  mountains- 
Tlie  metals  ajipcar  in  the  form  of  layers  or  strata  in  the  por- 
phyry, and  of  veins  in  the  limestone."^  Immense  depo- 
Rock-sait.  ^*^^^  **^  rock-salt  are  observed  between  these  heights  and  at 
the  base  of  the  primitive  calcareous  chain.  Their  extent  is 
not  known,  but  they  may  he  observed  in  Poland  and  Gali- 
cia^  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Carpatfiians.^  Heights  like 
so  many  promontories  that  jut  into  the  plains,  arc  situated 
beyond  the  regions  of  metal  and  salt;  they  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  calcareous  rocks  of  the  second  forniaiimt,  and  mixed 
with  tlic  remains  of  marine  animals.  Their  sides  are  cover- 
ed with  layers  of  light  land*  and  abound  in  fossil  de- 
posits and  pelriOed  bitnmen.H  The  aspect  of  the  plains 
is  very  different,  more  ibnn  300  salt  springs  rise  between 
the  Iiilis,  olbrrs  are  impregrjated  with  nitre,  they  ap[)ear 
in  diflferent  directions  from  Szasmos  to  the  neigbbouHiood 
of  Vienna*  and  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  banks  of  the 
Di-ave  and  Danube.  Lakes  or  rather  marsbes,  which  con- 
tain anulj'tm  or  caibonate  of  soda,  aro  scattered  c*vcr 
a]l  the  plains,   but  are  most  numerous  in  the  district  of 


*  Esmark,  Jourii:il  dpi  Mioes,  No,  XLVIJ.  p.  819.     Lofcbvic,  iatoe  jourtiit 
Xn.  39. 
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Biliori  tlicy  are  dry  during  Rummcrt   and    a   wliite  efflo-    book 
rcsccncc  is  fornicd  on  tlie  surface  of  these  vast  cliaums.*       ^^* 
Wo   may    mention    besides    the  uniform    arrangement   of 
all  the   salts,   the  marshes  of   a  natnm  encompassed   but 
not  mixed  with  siilpliated  magnesia^  the  aluminous  and  ni- 
trous lands  separated  by  parallel  layers,  the  alternate  strata 
of  white  and  brown  salt  near  Tborda,t  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  country*  a  level  plain  incrusted  with  shells.     Now,  jv^cient 
as  one    narrow  pass  is    the  only  outlet    from   that  plain^  |^*^«  ^^f 
for   the  Transyhanian   anil  Servian  mountains  approach  nean. 
eacli  other  on  the   soutfi   of  Hungary    and  are  connected 
with  the  Alps  in  Dalmatta^  it  may  be  natund   to  sn|jposc 
that  lower   Hungary  has  been  at  one  period  a  lake*  and 
that  the  saline  or  alkaline  crystallizations,  with  which  the 
soil  IS  impregnated^  are  deposited  in  its  ancient  bed.     The 
marine    animals*  of  which    the   shells  or  remains  aic  so 
abyndanty    must  ha%e  existed  in  tliat  lake  or  inland  sea, 
and  have  perished  at  the.  time  of  the  revolution  by  which 
the   water   %vaa   drainedf  and  the  channel  of  the  Danube 
opened  or  enlarged. 

It  is  the  province  of  travellers  to  refute  or  confirm  this 
hypothesis  from  a  more  careful  observation  of  tlie  pheno> 
mcna  on  which  it  de]iends.  We  shall  state  other  facts  of 
a  different  nature,  relative  to  some  isidated  mountains 
or  particular  districts.  M.  Beudant,  who  is  more  methodi- 
cal than  his  predecessors,  has  shown  that  the  porphyritic 
Blonite  near  Schemnitz  and  Rremnitz  is  surrounded 
by  a  great  (piantity  of  trachytes^  a  new  term  intro- 
duced by  that  writer,  which  corresponds  with  the  porphy- 
ritic trap  of  Esmark.  Tlie  same  rock  is  found  in  Ma- 
tra,  Hegy-Allya,  Vihorkt  and  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Transylvanian  range  im  the  east;  it  is  also  common 
in  all  the  mountaif^s  of  mean  elevation  tliroughuut  the 
country.  Tlie  low  hills  in  the  north  of  the  province 
consist   of  sandstone,    and    the    lofty    heights    or    peaks  Sftndnocio. 

•  DuTorent  Momolrff  lit  ihc  Armah:?  dc  Chimlc  fits  CrcJL 
t  [Isifiark,  Iticu  ciuiu,  pnge  w2e. 
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near  tlicm  of  limestone  aiitl  graiiwackc,  Sainlstonc  is  ob- 
tained in  all  tlic  central  districts  nf  Transylvania,  and  fossil 
salt  is  found  in  greiilcr  abnndance  than  in  Poland.  Tho 
metalliferous  range  round  Scliemnitz  ir  crownect  in  many 
places  with  basaltic  rocks,  and  a  vein  of  charcoal  runs 
across  a  part  of  Jfonnt  Calvaryf  a  detached  cone  of  2735 
feet  in  height,*  The  same  appearances  are  'observed  in 
the  country  to  tho  north  of  the  Matra  near  tbejsonrces  of 
the  Ipoly  and  the  Zagyra;  but  the  most  remarkable 
group  is  situated  among  the  mountains  on  the  north-west 
of  the  Balaton  lake.  No  marks  of  llie  action  of  fire  can  be 
discovered  in  Hungary,  nnless  the  basalts  be  considered 
the  effects  of  vtdcanic  revolutions,  MM.  Beudant  and  De 
Buch  suppose  the  trachytic  lands  to  liave'been  formed  by  a 
fire  under  the  waters  rvf  the  ancient  sea*  but  a  spark  might 
as  well  be  compared  to  a  conflagration  as  the  action  of  such 
a  fire  to  that  of  an  ordinary  volcano.  Wc  shall  leave  these 
subjects  in  which  ingcnnily  has  been  exercised  in  forming 
vague  hypotheses,  and  give  an  account  of  the  abundant  and 
valuable  productions  that  Hungary  lias  received  from  na- 
ture. Metals  of  every  kin*l  are  found  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  but  the  gold  mines  near  Schtmnitz  and  Krem- 
nii%  have  lost  much  ol  their  ancient  wealth.  The  massive 
gold  obtained  at  present  is  inconsiderable,  not  more, than 
three  or  four  drachmas  are  extracted  from  a  hundred  weight 
of  ore.  The  annual  produce  amounts  to  two  or  three  thous- 
and marks  of  gold,  and  eiglity  or  ninety  thousand  marks 
of  silver.  The  deepest  mine  at  Sc!»emnitz  is  about  1200 
feet  below  the  ground,  still  it  is  972  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  l^he  mines  of  FelstE  and  JsTagy-Bamja  in  tho 
district  nf  Szathmar  are  productive,  the  gold  of  Botza  in 
tlip  nvupiJy  of  LT]tto  is  found  in  a  grey  schistus  mixed  with 
Bihcr,  it  is  considered  the  ftnest  of  any  in  Hungary  or 
even  in  Europe.  The  !>ame  metal  is  carried  donn  ail  tho 
rivers  in  Transylvania,  anri  the  largest  pieces  are  found  in 
the  Aranyos*     Some  of  the  ftirty  mines  in  the  country  are  si- 

•  BoiM  cnrhonUe  ntts  i\w  \\ord9  Flsmnrk,  Joxunn}  dt  Minet  XLVtV.  |>.  806, 
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tuatctl  in  tlie  sandstofie  heights  near  Veraespatax,  others 
in  the  hornstein  rocks  of  Fazcbay.  The  mine  of  JVhgyag 
was  remarkable  for  the  richnes.s  of  its  or€#  it  yicliled  from 
45  to  170  ounces  of  silver  in  the  Uuntlred  weight,  and  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  ti^n  pennyweiglitij  of  gold 
ill  the  mark  of  ore;  thns  the  quantity  of  silver  amounted 
to  two  thirds,  and  that  of  gnld  to  a  third.*  Althougli  these 
mines  returned  at  first  a  clear  profit  of  £0^000  florins  a 
month,  the  produce  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  working  them*  None  of  these  ores  have  been 
observed,  though  some  writers  affirm  the  contrary,  in  vol- 
canic rocks,  tliey  are  found  in  porpliyritic  sicnitc  in  a 
\try  decomposed  state ;  the  veins  cross  each  other  in 
a  great  many  directions.  In  some  of  them  at  Nagyag^ 
M,  Kitaibel  first  discovered  the  new  metal  tellurium.j 
The  gold  wa-shings  on  the  Dravc  at  tlje  confines  of  Croa- 
tia* Hungary  and  Styria  yield  annually  about  1,800  marks, 
and  more  than  12,000  are  obtained  from  the  rivers  in  the 
county  of  Temesch,  a  part  of  the  Bannat.  The  remains 
of  several  ancient  works  prove  that  the  Romans  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  metallic  treasures  in  Transylvania  and  the 
bannat  of  Temeswar,  hoth  of  which  were  included  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Dacia. 

Iron  is  obtained  in  the  palatinates  of  Goinor,  So),  Klein- I'on  mi 
Hunt,  Yeszprin,  Zips  and  Ahruiwar.     The    annual    pro* 
duce  of  Wagda,  Uunyac},  Donsatra,  Transylvania  and  t}re 
bannat  of   Temeswar  is  not  less  than   694,000  hundred 
weights. 

Copper  is  worked  in  the  mines  of  Neusohl,  Herrungrund,  Copper 
Rosenau,  Schmolnitz,  Cinsiedel  Gcellnitz  and  Dobsau  ^^"•** 
in  Hungary,  at  Dognatza  and  Orawttza  in  the  bannat  of 
Temeswar,  at  Dewa,  Wesel  and  GurasatuI  in  Transylva- 

*  The  mine  11  tilufttcd  at  Szekerembc,  ab^ut  m  mile  and  a  half  from  Nngyag, 
The  ore  is  found  in  vvhlto  qunrts  aud  in  roi^e-colaurecl  braun»(ein  ^vhit^^t  i»«- 
comes  brown  by  being  exposed  to  the  tun.  The  mine  wai  probabJjr  worked  by 
the  Eonaani;  but  H  was  diicoTertd  anew  by  a  VVairflchifin  in  1747* 

f  Scbedius,  Jotitnnl  (Ib  Uongrie,  I.  p,  S7o,  * 
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BOOR  niji.  Thirty-four  thoiisatid  hundred  weights  of  a  better 
^^'  than  ordinary  quality  are  ohtained  every  year  in  Hungary. 
If  Siberia  be  cxccpttH!,  the  same  metal  is  not  found  in  such 
abundance  in  any  otiier  country. 

Lead,  quicksilver,  antimony,  orpiment,  cinnabar,  sul- 
netae,  •  p],i|j*^  ^jj^j,^  alum,  arsenic  and  chrysocoUa  are  among  the 
otlier  productions  of  the  provinces.  The  quantity  of 
quicksitver  obtained  from  the  different  mines  is  not 
very  great,  but  one  of  them  at  Zlatna  in  Transylvania 
yields  760  hundred  weights."^  Mineral  alkali  or  natron 
ap[)ear»  in  tbe  form  of  a  ligt»t  efflorescence  on  tbe  sandy 
plains  in  tbo  neighbourhood  of  Debretzin  and  Gros-Wara- 
din,  tbe  lake  of  Kis-Maria  is  sometimes  covered  with  it, 
and  the  yearly  produce  is  not  less  than  500  tons. 

Immense  deposits  of  fossil  salt  extend  along  the  moun- 
tains of  the  second  formation,  and  seem,  like  tliera^  to  liave 
been  once  covered  by  tlie  waters  of  the  sea.f  Although 
almost  every  rock  in  that  region  is  a  mass  of  salt,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  limpid  and  fresli  streams,  but  on  the  plains  he- 
low  it,  innumerable  brackish  and  salt  springs  rusii  from 
the  base  of  the  hills,  ilock  salt  and  saline  springs  abound 
in  Transylvania  or  Torda,  Vizaka,  Kolos,  Szeck,  Dees 
and  Para.  The  annual  produce  from  the  last  district 
amounts  to  more  than  1,000,000  hundred  weights,  there 
are  six  mines  in  it,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pits,  and 
twxnty-fivc  {daces  in  which  undoubted  indications  of 
salt  have  been  discovered.  The  salt  of  Rhona  Szeck  in 
Marmarosch  ia  believed  to  be  tlie  best  in  Hungary,  and 
at  no  great  distance  are  the  mines  of  Nagy-Bosca  and 
Szlatina.  Tfic  quantity  obtained  yearly  from  the  last 
disli'ict  is  about  S0,000  tons4  Government  derives  an 
Immense  sum  from  that  article,  according  to  some  writers, 
not  less  than  10,000,000  florins. 

Precious  stones  and  different  kinds  of  marbh  are  found 
in  the  country.    The  red    marble  of  Gros-Wardcin  and 
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Dotis  IS  highly  iirized,  and  Dobschau  is  famous  not  m\y 
>for  its  alabaster  but  green  fibrous  asbestos,  Kork-crystal 
In  double  sexilatcral  pyramids  is  sold  for  diamonds  in  more' 
than  one  part  of  Hungary,  The  copper  mine  at  Dognatza 
is  rich  in  garnets,  and  tfrnt  of  Czerwcntitza  near  KascJiaii, 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  Europe  in  which  topazes,  ame- 
thysts, iris  and  ycllow-cohjui^cd  opals  and  other  precious 
stones  arc  fount}.  Coal  may  be  mentioned  among  tlie  other  Coai. 
and  more  valuable  productions*  It  does  not  abound  in  the 
country,  the  greatest  quantity  sold  at  the  works  of  (Eden- 
liurg  in  one  year  was  16,000  tons. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  as  rich  and  varied  as  tito  min-  VegetabiT" 
oral.     The  husbandman  is  rewarded  for  his  labour  by  im-  ^°^^'^' 
mense  harvests  of  wheat,  millet,  rice  and  maize.     The  best 
^vines  in   Eui'ojje  are  produced  from  tlie  vineyards,  and  as 
many   herds  are   fed    on   the   jiastnre.s  as   on   any  in   the 
Ukraine.     Rural  economy,  it  Is  true,  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  in   Germany,  but  the  Hungarians  are  indebted  to 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  the  excellence  of  the 
climate  for  advantages  that  arc  rarely  united  in  other  coun- 
tries.    It  must  not  be  inferred  fliat  all   the  provinces  arecTRin. 
equally  fruitful;  wheat  is  rare  in  the  mountnirious  districts 
in  the  north,  and  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Norway  and 
the  Highlands  in   Scotland,  make  use  of  oaten  hrcatl.     The 
central  plains  on  tlje  Danube  are  comparatively  sterile,  but 
ikristaf  a  species  of  secakf  brought  c»ng*na!ly  from  Mora- 
via, thrives  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     Tfie  greatest 
quantity  of  wheat  is  raised  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  and 
the  southern  provinces  abound  in  knkurut:zat  a  variety  of 
maize,  the  spikes  of  wliich  arc  about  a  foot  in  length.    Kico 
was  of  late  years  introduced  into  tlie  Bannat,*  and  that 
plant  so  well  adapted  for  tiie  marshy  districts  is  now  culti- 
vated in  Hungary. 

The  wine  of  Tokay  is  generally  believed  to  be  tlio  wincit, 
best  in  Europe;  the  vineyards  from  wJiicfi  it  is  obtained,  ^'^^*y* 
are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Zemplin  and  Tokay,  on 
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iHD&niL  jyiezes-MMe,  and  near  the  village  o(  Tarczal.  It  li 
by  no  means  common  in  the  coiintryt  tlie  light  atidsoft  land 
most  favourable  for  it»  ferments  with  acids*.  The  in  habitants 
collect  the  riiie  grapes,  which  arc  dried,  and  in  that 
Btate  an  essence  is  extracted  from  iUviUf  in  appearance 
not  unlike  treacle,  in  taste  resembling  honey.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  it  is  mixed  with  the  ordinary  wine  of 
the  country,  and  thus  changed  into  genuine  Tokay,  of 
which  there  arc  two  kinds,  one  called  ausbruchf  and  the 
otlicr  mashiuss.  I'he  first  is  sold  in  mUalSt*  the  second  in 
barrels  that  hold  two  antatSf  the  only  difference  between 
the  wines  consists  in  the  quantity  of  essence  with  wliich 
they  are  Inixed,  for  cacli  part  put  in  the  masklass,  two  arc 
put  into  the  ausbrnch^  All  the  wine  which,  in  commerce, 
is  called  Tokay,  is  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  KcrcstuVf 
Saior-Wihdijf  Tallyat  Madaf  Tolis^vUf  Sator-Myti  and 
other  places  in  tlie  neiglibourhood.  The  Tarcxai  and 
Mada  are  sweeter  than  the  rest,  the  Tallya  and  Zombor 
are  stronger,  the  Szcgy  and  Zsadany  have  tlie  most  aro- 
matic tiavour.  The  vineyards  in  Hungary  were  improved 
by  the  care  of  King  Be  la  IV,,  by  his  directions  plants  which 
liad  been  selected  from  the  best  in  Italy  and  Greece  were 
imported  in  124  K  Fourminlr  a  particular  kind  of  grape«  is 
satd  to  have  been  brought  from  the  hills  near  Formi^t  that 
^verc  covered  w  ith  the  vineyards  from  which,  according  to 
Horace,  the  table  of  his  patron  Maecenas  was  supplied  w  ith 
wine.  Other  plants  were  brouglit  by  the  Venetians  from 
Malvasia.  The  prelates  who  repaired  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  pope  himself  pronounced  the  Hungarian 
wines  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Italy  or  France,  it  might 
have  been  well  if  the  controversies  for  which  they  met,  had 
been  as  impartially  decided.  The  learned  Hernmnn-Conring 
commended  these  wines  about  the  year  1576,  although  they 
were  not  generally  known,  and  although  the  best  way  of 
making  thcin  was  not  discovered  before  1650.  The  an- 
nual produce   of   the  district  is   considerable,   the   actual 
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quantity  ie  not  leas  than  240,000  cfmer^i*  the  nioat  of  it  is    book 
sent  to  Vienna  and  Warsaw,f  ^^' 

Ollicp  wines  *jf  a  good  quality  are  [jroduceil  in  Hun- 
gary,  that  of  MeneBch  is  little  itifeiior  to  Tokay,  and 
cqnal  to  it  in  strength  and  arf»matt€  flavour.  Buscliing 
»ays  the  wine  of  Rust  on  tlie  lake  of  Nensiedel  burns 
like  alcohol.  The  vines  near  Oldenburg,  Wersitz  in  the 
B annate  and  the  mountains  round  Buda  are  not  inferior 
to  t!ie  best  in  Burgundy.  The  wine  of  Schirak  resembles 
Champagne.  But,  if  Tokay  be  excepted,  the  best  is  ob- 
tained from  the  western  part  of  Slavonia  or  Syrmia,  the 
red  wines  in  that  district  are  as  good  as  the  Mon- 
te Fulciano.  The  vineyards  on  Mount  Alma  arc  the  old- 
est of  any  in  the  country*  the  lirst  plants  were  put  into 
the  ground  by  tlie  emperor  P  rob  us  in  the  year  270.  All 
the  wines  in  Slavonia  and  Croatia  Lose  their  qualities  by 
being  transported  into  foreign  countries,  those  in  Tran- 
fiylvania  retain  them,  but  arc  liardly  worth  the  expense  of 
carriage.  The  vineyards  in  Hungary  occupy  an  extent  of 
851,690  acres,  and  the  average  annual  produce  is  about 
18,230,000  eimers^ 

Lint  and  hemp  succeed  best  in  the  Bannat,  in  the  coun- Difrercnt 
tica  of  Arwe,  Eisenburg,  Zips  and  Scharosch.  WoadP^^"^** 
and  madder  are  cultivated  near  Apatin,  in  the  district  of 
Borschod  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Ban n at.  Melons, 
arbnto  berries,  plums  and  cherries  are  common  1 1  trough* 
out  the  country.  Tlie  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  year- 
ly is  not  less  than  «00,000  hundred  weights.  The  cul- 
tivation of  saffron  furnishes  employment  to  the  peasants 
in  the  north  of  Hungary,  who  aie  generally  denominated 
saJranicxL 

The  north  and  w^est  of  Hungary,  and  different  parts  of  Foresi*. 
Transylvania  arc  covered  with  lofty  forests,  but  no  wood 
grows  on  the  large  plain  in  wliicfi  the  rivers  meet.     Tlie 
forest  of  Bakony,  the  largest  of  any  in  the  province^  is 
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BoaE    remarkable  for  tho  size  of  its  oaks,  8ome  of  them  arc  ks 
cr.       lofty  and  as  straight  as  the  finest  lirs.     The  Carpatliian 

^"^"^  nifjyn tains  are  covered  with  Pinus  pumilio  or,  as  it  is  call- 
etl  by  the  inhabitants,  krumholx,  and  a  resin  known  by 
tlio  name  of  Hnngarian  balsam  is  extracted  from  that 
plant.  The  yew  and  tlie  Corylus  cotnnm,  L.  are  well  adajH- 
©d  for  household  furniture,  and  the  white  lime  which  was 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  America,  grows  in  differ- 
ent  districts*  The  forest  trees  in  the  country  cover  about 
7,452,280  acres. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  vegetahlc  kingdom 
by  mentioning  different  zones  which  a  distingutshed  hota- 
niat  has  marked  in  the  following  order-  1st,  The  plain 
ricli  in  corn  and  fruit  trees,  that  extends  to  the  first  hills 
or  to  the  height  of  nearly  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  2d»  TJie  hills  on  wLtich  the  oak,  beech  and  cltes- 
nut  trees  thrive ;  their  elevation  is  supposed  to  be  4000 
or  more  correctly  393 5  feet  3d,  Tlie  siibulpine  region 
from  4000  feet  (above  which  the  ash  does  not  grow,)  to 
4600,  wliere  the  fir  disappears  J  it  is  covered  witli  conifer- 
ons  trees,  and  the  birch  is  not  observed  as  in  Scandinavia 
at  a  liigher  elevation  ifian  the  fir.  4lh,  Tlic  lower  Alpine 
region  from  4600  to  5600  feet;  the  Phms  7nnghiis  is  rare- 
ly seen,  it  is  the  country  of  Alpine  idiintH,  coniferous 
shrubs  and  a  few  stunted  and  isolated  firn.  5th,  The 
higher  Alpine  region,  which  may  he  divided  hy  two  belts, 
the  onw  at  the  elevation  of  6500  feet,  where  the  traveller 
pefccives  occasionally  an  alpine  plant  or  a  half-grown 
Finns  mtighus  ;  the  other  bell  extends  to  the  height  of  tl»c 
mountaitis  or  to  8000  feet,  and  the  rocks  on  tlic  summits  are 
covered  with  dark  lichens.* 

The  classification  might  without  doubt  be  altered  and 
improved  by  the  first  intelligent  traveller  that  visits  Hun- 
gary and  the  interior  of  Transylvania,  a  country  in  which 
vegetation  may  be  modified  hy  the  coldness  of  the  tem- 
(icrature  and  the  mountainous  fence  that  surrounds  it.     M. 
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Wallenberg  has  perhaps  committed  an  error  in  con  found- 
ing tbe  two  plains;  the  higher  is  in  mafiy  respects  different 
from  the  lower,  in  the  latter  the  nenuphar  nf  the  Nile  is 
seen  floating  on  every  stream*  But  it  might  he  most  im- 
portant to  observe  the  connexion  or  difference  between  the 
plants  on  the  Carpathiand  anrl  tliose  on  the  inoimtains  in 
Bosnia*  Croatia,  Styrla  and  the  south-west  of  Unngary. 
Tlic  flora  of  Fannonia  tlerives  its  particular  character  from 
the  latitude^  tlie  nature  of  the  doil  and  the  extensive  strata 
of  calcareous  and  other  rocks. 

The  largest  oxen  in  Eurojie  ar«  bred  in  Hungary,  Ihey 
arc  of  the  strongest  race,  and  arc  distinguished  by  the 
length  of  their  horns  and  their  grey  colour.  The  numer- 
ous herds  on  the  great  plains  between  Behrezin,  Gynla^ 
Temeswar  and  Pesth,  are  perhaps  inferior  to  those  on  the 
verdant  hills  of  Transylvania.  The  number  of  oxen 
throughout  Hungary  in  the  year  1786  was  2,594,000;  it  is 
not  likely  that  tliey  have  increased  since  that  time.  No 
fewer  than  1 50,000  are  exported  every  year  to  Austria  and 
Italy.  The  extent  of  meadow  land  in  Hungary  is  not  less 
than  1,4 86,09 B  acres,  and  1  £0^000,000  stones  of  hay  are 
produced  on  it.* 

The  sheep  indigenouB  to  the  country  is  of  a  'particular 
kind,  it  is  the  same  an  the  Ovis  strepsicrros  of  Linnreust 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  largo  size^  spiral  horns,  conrso 
and  short  wool  It  has  been  crossed  with  the  Turkish 
sheep,  the,breed4s  very  common  in  the  south  of  Hungary.f 
Spanisii  sheep  were  first  importeil  into  the  county  of  Raab» 
and  tlie  western  districts;  tlicir  wool  is  sold  for  three  times 
the  price  of  the  ordinary  wool  in  the  province. 

The  nobles  pay  little  attention  to  tlieir  liorses,  which  arc 
small,  swift  and  light  made.  There  were  in  the  year 
1795  upwards  of  ten  thousand  in  the  royal  stud  near 
Mexmhegycs  in  the  county  of  Cxanad.  Tijc  common  people 
in  Hungary  have  not  many,  and  those  they  have  arc  very 
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bad,  Austria  cannot  muster  in  all  its  ilominiona,  a  suficicnt 
number  for  its  heavy  cavalry.  The  nobles  keep  NeapoVitan 
■  horses  for  tlie  a  ad  tile  ;  otberu  for  wagons  or  carriages  aro 
brought  from  Holstcio  and  Denmark.  An  immense  number 
of  hogs,  nnt  less  tlian  several  miliioirs,  are  fed  in  the  central 
districts,  but  many  of  them  are  bought  in  Servia  and  BiKsnia 
for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened  in  Uungary.  The  Hun- 
garian hog  is  of  the  common  sort,  that  of  Servia  ""or  the 
mongonlitza  is  covered  with  long  bristles.  Tbefpoultry  in 
Hungary  are  bought  by  the  Turks  and  Austrians;  the 
geese  which  are  exported  and  sold  in  difTerent  countries,  are 
said  to  be  Sty  rian  or  Bohemian,  the  fiaud  is  rarely  detected, 
anrl  it  is  a  common  proverb  among  the  common  people,  that 
a  name  may  add  to  the  value  of  a  goose, 

Hungary  and  tlic  adjacent  provinces  abound  in  every 
kind  of  game-  Tlie  forests  ai-e  Itaunted  by  deer,  chamois, 
marmots,  bears,  waives,  otters,  martens  and  lemmings.  The 
birds  t!iat  frequent  them,  arc  eagles,  vultures,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, land  and  water  rails,  woodcocks,  pheasants,  wild 
dncks,  bnstards  and  pelicans.  The  rivers,  the  innumerable 
lakes  and  marshes  teem  with  lisb.  Caviar  is  obtained  from 
the  large  sturgeon  oftbe  Danube,  pearls  are  often  found  in 
muscles  and  different  sliell  fish,  carps  weighing  two  or 
three  pounds  were  sold  in  1798  for  eight  shillings  the  hun- 
dred, or  for  less  tlian  a  shilling  the  dozen.  Turtles  and 
frogs  arc  imported  to  Vienna* 

Hungary  from  the  great  variety  of  its  resources  might  bo 
compared  to  the  finest  countries  in  the  worhl,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  is  retarded  by  the  indolence  of  the  in- 
babitants,  and  the  defects  of  a  feudal  administration.  Tho 
mountainous  districts  might  be  as  productive  as  any  of  the 
uartbern  provinces  in  France,  and  a  great  part  of  the  plains 
ef|ual  to  those  in  Lonibardy.  Such  changes  could  not  be 
brotiglit  about  without  a  more  numerous  and  more  industri^ 
ous  |jf»polation,  a  greater  number  of  canals,  fewer  privileges, 
and  above  all,  fewer  restrictions  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  the  only  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
country- 
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Hungarif  and  thi  adjacent  Provinces f  Townif  and 

The  proTinceSt  towns  and  memorable  places  in  Hungary, 
or  in  tlic  countrif^s  connected  wttli  it,  are  according  to  the 

order  of  our  arrangement  to  be  next  described.     To  ren- 

der  the  topograpliical  detaHs  less  tedious,  it  may  be  best  to 
ill  list  rate  them  with  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
people  that  inhabit  different  districts^  or  rather  such  por- 
tions of  land  as  are  separated  by  natural  houndariesi  and 
in  some  instances  by  political  divisions.  As  every  town  iu 
Hungary  has  at  least  two  names,  and  some  of  them  five, 
viz.  a  Hungarian,  Latino-Hungarian,  German,  Slavonian 
and  AVaUachian,  it  may  be  necessary,  independently  of 
every  precaution,  to  request  the  indulgence  of  those  who 
are  apt  to  consider  repetition  of  this  sort  nseless,  or  at  all 
events  prolix.  It  shall  be  more  clearly  shown  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  work  that  such  names  are  connected 
witfi  the  migratians  of  states  and  the  successive  inhabitants 
of  different  countries, 

Ofen  (Hung.)  or  Budut  (Slav*)  a  free  and  royal  town,Conttai 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary  is  situated   on  the   right  ^°*"'* 
bank  of  the  Danube ;  although  long  inferior  to  Fresburg, 
it  has  of  late  recovered  its  privileges,  but  not  its  ancient 
splendour.     The  Hungarian  crown   is  kept  at  Bud  a,  and 
the  whole  nation  consider  it  a  sort  of  palladium.      Jo>9eph 
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BOOK  II,,  whci  took  it  to  Vienna,  was  obliged  to  returti  it  a  few 
^^^*  days  before  his  death*  The  court  of  the  royal  lieutenan- 
cy  or  the  supreme  administrative  body  of  Hungary  haa 
since  that  time  been  held  at  Biida*  The  same  place  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Attila  or  the  Etxel* 
burg  of  the  German  and  Scaudinavian  M^as;  having  re- 
maiued  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Ottomans  from  the  year  15 £9 
to  1686t  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  Turkish  devastation, 
its  warm  baths,  which  are  much  admired,  were  built 
by  the  Turks.  Buda  serves  as  a  fortress  to  the  freo 
and  royal  town  of  Festli,  which  is  directly  opposite  to  it 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Banubc,  and  both  places  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  by  a  bridge  of  boats  tliree  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length.  Pesth  is  worthy  of  nx)ticc  on  account 
of  its  difierent  tribunalst  government  offices,  a  richly  en- 
dowed university,  a  fine  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
a  large  but  antiquated  library.  The  most  remarkable 
public  buildings  are  the  Infirmary,  the  tlicatre  and  the 
houses  or  palaces  of  some  noblo  families.  The  town  is  not 
strengthened  by  fortifications,  its  trade  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  in  Uungaryi  the  inhabitants  call 
it  their  Vienna,  and  the  populatioti  is  not  less  than  53,000, 
while  that  of  Buda  is  only  32,000,  The  amount  in  both 
is  equal  to  85,000,  wljich  is  not  much  below  tlie  average 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  capitals  of  the  secondary  states. 
Plain  of  Tlie  famoiis  valley  of  Eokasch  is  not  far  from  Pestfi,  it  was 
Rokflgi;b»  ^[jgj,Q  i^jji  ^|jg  Hungarian  nation  assembled  to  elect  its  kings ; 
no  fewer  than  80»000  tents  have  on  some  occiisious  been 
pitched  on  tho  plain,  and  in  them  were  encamped  all  tUo 
nobles  in  the  kingdom. 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  north  of  these  central  towns, 
are  Vacz  or  fFaitzenf  a  popuh)US  burgli  on  the  Da- 
nube, opposite  tlm  fruitful  island  of  St.  Andrew,  Gcb- 
doello  or  the  palace  of  prince  Grassalkowitz,  Vissegrad, 
a  royal  castle  once  inhabited  by  Mathias  Cor v in,  but  now 
fallen  into  ruins,  aud  Gran,  a  royal  city,  of  wliich  the  arch- 
bishop or  primate  of  Hungary  resides  at  i'resburg.  Gran 
has  many  names;  it  is  called  Eskrgom  iu  Hungarian,  Os* 
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trihom  In  Slaronlan,  and  Slrigonium  In  official  Latin.     It 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  batlis,  but  an  English  traveller 
is  of  opinion  that  the  frogs  tlerive  greater  benefit  from  tlieni " 
than  the  inhabitants. 

We  shall  now  enumerate  the  towns  on  the  north  of  the  Towm  \i 
CiS'Banubian  circle  or  as  it  is  generally  styled  Lower  ^^^gj^"*^ 
Hungary,  an  administrative  but  absurd  term^  for  the 
country  is  situated  nearer  the  mountains.  The  first  place 
of  consequence  is  Preshurg  or  Fosony^  (Hung,)  which  was 
long  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  indeed  it  is  not  many  years 
since  it  retained  that  dignity,^  Tho  prosperity  of  Pres- 
burg  depends  on  its  commerco  on  tho  Danube^  its  manu* 
factures  and  Us  proximity  to  Vienna-  The  castle  is  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  town, 
and  the  royal  hiil  in  the  vicinity  is  visited  by  every  stran-^u^jy 
gen  The  kings  ascended  it  after  the  ceremony  of  their 
coronation,  di-ew  the  ancient  sword  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
brandished  it  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  to  in- 
dicate their  willingness  to  defend  the  monarchy  against  all 
its  enemiesp 

The  large  island  of  Schutt  or  C%aUokm%  .(Huni)  extends  Sdmit. 
to  the  soutli  of  Presburgi  although  fertile  in  fruits  and 
pastures,  the  dense  mists  pre  unfavourable  to  corn, 
the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  goitres.  The  district  of 
Szek-Vaika  is  a  small  and  separate  state  in  tlie  ter- 
ritory of  the  archbishop  of  Gran.  The  lands  arc  held 
in  fief  by  petty  nobles,  who  arc  denominated  predialists^ 
and  live  under  a  distinct  ad  ministration,  Komom  or 
Komaromf  (Hung.)  an  ancient  town  of  11^000  inhabitants, 
although  situated  on  the  island,  is  included  in  the  Trans- 
Banuhian  circle,  its  citadel  has  never  been  taken,  but 
Charlemagne  entered  the  island  and  defeated  tlie 
Huns.  Ttfrnau  or  Ji'lagy-S^ombathf  (Hung.)  is  one  of 
tho  towns  to  the  north  of  Preshurg ;  it  is  welt  built,  its 
trade  is  flourishing,  but  its  situation  unhealthy-  Land- 
iiiZf  though  not  very  large*  has  been  remarked  on  account 

*  Btida  wiif  fl€clii1%d  th«  eapUnl  in  170U. 
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cii.      The  other  j>]aces  are  Leopoldstad,  a  small  fortress,  Miava, 

"^^^^  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants^  and  the  villages  or  hurghs  of 

►  FmsUny  Eajecs  and  Teplit%p  all  of  which  are    famed  for 

their  thermal  springs. 
Towns  of       The  towns   in  the  country  of  the   mines  may  he  next 
t^fl  mincB,  mentioned*      ICremnitx,  the  residence  of  the  council   that 
H  preside  over  tlie  mining  districts,  is  situated  in  the  lowest 

H  part    of    a    gloomy    valley ;    many    ducats  were   at  one 

B  time   struck  in   its   mint,    tfie   number  is   now   much  di- 

^  minlshed*^     SdtemniiZf  from  its  population,  and  tiie  Indus* 

try  of  its  inhabitants^  must  be  considered  the  first  mining 
town  in  Hungary ;  its  position  is  perhaps  more  cheerful 
than  that  of  J^eusohlf  Herrengrundf  Kmnigsherg  and 
other  plates  of  tho  same  kind.  Although  the  peoplo  aro 
religious,  frugal  and  industrious,  although  almost  all  of 
them  are  employed  In  the  mines,  tiieir  appearance  indi- 
cates poverty  and  wretchedness,!  The  particular  nature 
of  their  occupation  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  may 
have  retarded  their  improvement.  Their  habitual  sadness 
or  melancholy  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  same 
causes,  hut  their  honesty^  frugality  and  indifference  about 
the  wealth  that  surrounds  tliem,  may  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  stranger.  Their  civility  to  foreigners,  particu* 
larly  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  tlieir  labours,  is  ano- 
ther trait  in  their  cliaracter;  they  are  always  ready  to  de- 
flcend  with  any  one  who  wishes  to  visit  their  subterranean 
galleries.  The  towns  on  the  conilncs  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts are  Bima-Szombatht  or  in  German  GroS'Skffds- 
^^f  a  place  of  some  trade,  St^  J^icolaSf  where  the  Je- 
suits established  a  college^  St  Martin,  Skkm,  and  other 
large  burghs. 
CtTifTTi.  Immense  cavities,  whicli  terminate  in  numerous  cavcrnSf 
are  observed  between  the  horizontal  strata  on  the  calcare- 
ous mountains  in   the  counties  of   Thurocz,  Arwa   and 

•  Kitrma^*Banya  n  the  Hungarian  name  of  Krcmnetz. 
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Liptau.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  near  Demanoroa 
or  Demien-Falva,  Soqi©  writers  declare  that  they  have 
seen  in  them,  the  bones  of  gigantic  animals  and  diflferent 
fossil  remains^  other  travel lers  could  only  discover  sta- 
lactites. The  Dragon's  den*  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
in  which  these  curiosities  are  most  common,  many  too,  it  is 
said»  Iiave  been  found  in  the  cave  of  Okno.f  The  gubtcr- 
raiiean  water  in  the  cxicrna  or  black  cavern,  has  been 
changed  by  its  congelation  into  pillars  and  other  phantaslic 
shapes,  their  lustre  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
gloomy  and  dismal  vaults. 

Other  wonders  are  observed  by  the  traveller  that  as- 
cends towards  Tatra* — A  river  near  Triztina,  that  tlvnwn 
blood  from  every  man  that  enters  it,  is  much  less  fright- 
ful tlian  might  have  been  suspected  from  its  name;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  turbid  stream,  in  which  soujc 
mineral  held  in  solution  is  believed  to  be  hurtful  to 
those  who  are  forced  during  the  hay  season  to  remain 
long  on  the  cold  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie 
small  and  solitary  village  of  Szulyo  is  enclosed  in  an 
amphitheatre  formed  by  perpendicular  rocks,  and  near 
it  ai^  three  lakes,  the  black,  the  grem  and  the  whitef  their 
names  are  derived  from  tlie  nature  of  their  channels,  or 
from  the  colour  reflected  by  the  neighbouring  rocks. 
Some  part  of  tlie  green  lake  is  of  a  black  colour,  but  springs 
rush  with  impetuosity  from  a  bed  of  white  sand,  and  form 
in  several  places  a  greenish  tint.^ 

We  pass  from  these  phenomena  to  the  circle  on  the  side 
of  the  Thciss,  which  forms  part  of  Upper  Hungary.  The 
German  inhabitants  of  sixteen  free  towns  in  the  courify  of 
Zips,  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Ger- 
man Silesia,  established  by  King  Geyaa  nearly  about  the 
time  of   the   Transylvanian  aettlement.     These  townsmen 
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^^^*  arc  very  averse  to  tlie  least  innovation  or  alteration  in  tlieir 
ancient  customs ;  they  still  retain  in  matters  of  little  or  no 
moment  the  fashions  of  their  ancestors.  The  men  how- 
ever agreed  after  long  deliberation  to  adopt  the  Hun- 
garian pantaloon,  hut  the  women  determined  not  to  give 
up  their  old-fasliioned  head  dress.  Their  manners  are 
grave,  their  conversation  formal  and  ceremonious,  and 
their  character,  as  singular  as  their  deportment  They 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  worldly  pursuits 
and  religious  duties-  The  different  members  of  a  family 
are  industrious  in  the  lint  lield  and  devout  in  the  church. 
The  girls  prepare  with  much  care  the  materials  which 
their  brothers  convert  into  webs.  They  plant  roses,  car- 
nations and  a  variety  of  flowers  in  every  garden  or  plot 
of  ground,  and  adorn  themselves  on  Sundays  with  these 
simple  ornaments.  The  word  8%mz  or  Saxon,  which  18 
applied  in  Hungary  to  the  Germans  in  Zips  and  Tran- 
sylvania, is  the  generic  name  of  all  the  German  nations* 
Tho  industrious  mountaineers  in  Thuringia  and  the  co* 
lonists  in  Zips  resemble  each  other  in  their  manners  and 
dialect,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  the  Thuringian 
origin  which  has  been  assigned  them.*  J^cudorf  or  Igh 
is  the  most  agreeable,  Beta  the  most  gotliic  of  tho  sixteen 
towns,  and  Kesmarkf  a  populous  burgh,  is  the  favourite 
station  of  travellers.  Tlie  privileged  district  of  the  ten 
lancers  wns  so  called  from  a  feudal  institution,  by  whicli 
the  nobility  that  inliabited  it  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  guard 
of  lancers  attached  to  tlie  person  of  the  king. 
Norihcrn  We  descend  tho  Carpathians  towards  EpmeSf  Kaschau^ 
Towns.  £f^i^ii  ^fn\  tiie  ]»lain  througli  which  the  high  road  passes 
from  Poland  to  Bud  a  and  Pcsth.  1  lie  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  circle  on  this  side  of  tho  Theiss  is  held  in  the  royal 
town  of  Eperies  or  Brcssowaf  (Slav.)  it  is  well   fortiJied 
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and  retains  Its  Lutheran  coUego.  Bawar  or  Salxburgh  ha9  book 
risen  into  importance  from  its  salt- works,  but  Kasclmut  cil 
Kasa  (Hyng.)  or  JCossice  (Sla*)  is  considered  tlie  capital  of  '- 
Upper  Hungary,  it  was  distinguished  in  the  civil  wars,  its 
university  is  one  of  the  bci^t  in  the  country,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  not  less  than  10,000  souls;  tho  sito  was  formerly 
unhealthy,  but  tbe  unwholcsometiess  of  the  air  has  been  cor- 
rected hy  tl»e  draining  of  the  marshes.  LentschaUf  is  an 
inconsiderable  town  near  the  mountains  on  the  we.Ht  of  the 
public  road,  its  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  hydromeL 
No  copper  mine  in  Hungary  is  so  productive  as  the  one  in 
the  largo  burgh  ot  8chma:initx  ;  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  vitrio],  the  ground  is  strewed  with  marcasites,  and  tho 
quantity  of  copper  obtained  yearly  is  supposed  to  be  more 
than  1000  hundred  weiglits*  Mosenau  derives  its  wealth 
from  its  bleach-fields, and  Bobschau  from  its  mines,  in  which 
are  found  garnets  and  asbestos. 

Torjia  is  the  smallest  county  in  Hungary,  it  abounds  incavemsin 
caverns,  but  two  of  them  are  considered  by  the  common 
people  much  more  wonderful  than  the  rest  The  one  or 
that  of  ^igtekk  has  excited  curiosity  from  its  immense  ex- 
tent, its  numerous  labyrinths  and  stalactites,  the  otlier  or 
Si!iUit%a  from  its  temperature  being  cold  in  summer,  and 
warm  in  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  ice  from 
it  in  the  dog-days,  and  in  winter  it  affords  a  place  of  sliel- 
ter  for  flics,  bats^  hares  and  foxes.  It  must  be  confeascd 
that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  has  not  been  clearly  un- 
derstood, an  old  explanation  is  perhaps  as  probable  as  any 
of  the  modern.  The  changes  in  the  tem|>erature  of  the  cave 
are  so  slow  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  bo 
modiEed  by  different  seasons-  The  water  filters  tlirough 
the  roof  of  the  caverti  in  summer,  is  exposed  to  a  colder 
atmosphere,  congeals  and  remains  frozen.  The  air  be- 
comes gradually  milder  after  the  summer's  heat  and  tlio 
warm  south  winds  that  prevail  about  tho  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, the  ice  then  melts^,  and  ih  not  formed  again  before 
the  end  of  spring,  for  not  until  then  is  the  tem|»crature 


BOOK    changed  by  the  cold  of  winter  and  of  tho  neighbouring 
cii*     lands  timt  are  frozc^n  in  February** 

Aliskoks  is  a  town  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  inha- 


1"^^^"'*"  bit  ants  in  tlie  hilly  country  near  Kasdhau,  the  neiglibour- 
liQod  is  covered  with  vineyards  and  mdon-Belds.  Guyan- 
gXQSj  a  large  burgh  in  the  aame  district,  with  a  population 
of  8000  souls,  is  not  less  agreeably  situated.  Erkiu,  though 
not  ao  flourishing  as  it  once  was,  contains  still  16^000 
souls  J  the  chief  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  win©  and 
clotli.  An  English  travel Icrf  not  being  fortunate  enough 
I  to  get  any  of  the  famous  Eriau  wine  at  the  inns  in  the 

town,  has  not  npoken  of  the  inltabitants  with  his  usual  im- 
partiality or  good  liumotir,  liis  account  migltt  have  perhaps 
been  different^  had  he  dined  at  Fuorconstraiu  the  palace  of 
the  bisltop  of  Erlau»  which  is  about  a  league  from  t!ic  city ; 
it  is  known  by  the  Hungarian,  Slavonian  and  Latin  names 
of  EgeVf  lager  and  Jgria* 

The  traveller  who  leaves  ErIau  and  proceeds  in  a  north- 
west direction,  passes  Ui'Helij  with  its  300  cellars  cut  in  a 
solid  rock,  and  Tokay,  which  besides  Us  mines  boasts  of 
precious  stones,  among  others,  the  cornelian  and  sapphire- 
lynx.  Sarospatak  is  peopled  by  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  the 
college  in  the  town  is  attended  by  more  than  1200  theologi- 
cal and  protestant  students;  it  contains  also  a  Catholic  se- 
minary with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The  college 
was  endowed  by  Ragoczi,  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, after  the  plan  of  Comenius^  a  laborious  philologist. 
Town*  in  The  next  towns  are  those  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  Upper  Tbeiss  or  in  that  part  of  the  country  inha- 
bited by  the  Hungarians  when  they  entered  the  kingdom. 
Uijg'Varf  a  fortified  place,  was  one  of  the  first  Himgarian 
settlements.  The  strong  citadel  of  Munkafsch  which  is  now 
converted  into  a  state  prison,  stands  on  a  solitary  and  al- 
most inaccessible  rock,  it  was  three  years  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Austrians  by  the  wife  of  the  patriot  Te- 
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kcli*  Huszt  and  its  strong  castle  are  situated  in  the  circle  book 
on  tliis  side  of  the  Theiss,  Ssf^dA,  another  town  in  the  ^"' 
same  department,  is  peopled  by  7000  inhabitants^  who  are 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  importing  the  salt  from  the 
mines  of  Rhonasxek  into  dilTcrcnt  parts  of  the  country* 
The  small  town  ^t  A'^agy-ICaroly  is  huilt  near  tlic  fine 
gardens  and  resitlcncc  of  Count  Karowly*  A  large  mint 
and  other  public  bnUiIings  have  been  erected  in  JMagy- 
Jianifa,  which  signifies  the  great  mine»  but  the  burgfi  of 
Fcis^e-Banpi  or  tlie  high  mine  is  more  populous  than  the 
royal  city.  Sxathmar  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  inliab- 
ited  by  10,000  individuals  j  a  great  quantity  of  soda  is  ob- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood  from  tJie  extensive  marshes  of 
Eczcd. 

Having  enumerated  all  the  towns  of  any  consecjuenco  in  niflferent 
northern  Hungary,  some  remarks  may  be  offered  concern- "orihefn" 
ing  tlie  different  nations  that  inhabit  them.     The  descend- ^""6^"^^* 
ants  of  the  Miovacks  or  ancient  Slavonians,  the  subjects  of 
the  Moravian  kings,  have  peopled  all  the  north -west  dis- 
tricts, they  are  scattered  along  the  northern  confines.    The 
Rousniaca  or  Red  Russians  possess  almost  exclusively  the 
country  on  the  north-east.     The  Magiars  are  less  numer- 
ous than  either  of  the  other  two,  they  are  confined  to  the 
frontiers   on   the  plains,    the  hills  round  Fresburg^  Erlau 
and  Szathmar;  they  have  also  penetrated  into  the  moun- 
tainous districts  near  Torna,   G^mfer  and  fCaschmu  and 
gome  of  them  still  remain  in  the  counties  of  Unghvar  and 
Beregh,     Thus  the  two  dominant  nations  are  branches  of  — 

the  great  Slavonic  race.  ^ 

The  Shvacks  make  up  nearly  tijc  whole  population  in  sio^acks, 
the  counties  of  JS^ytra^  Trcntxinf  Thuroc^t  Jrra,  LiptOf 
Zotyom^  Zip$f  Barsch^  and  Saroscfu  Titey  form  about 
the  half  in  those  of  Preshurg^  Hmit^  mYeograd^  G^nwerf 
Torna^  Maujivarf  and  Zcmplin ;  they  have  passed  south- 
wards into  Graih  and  in  the  north-east  into  Unghvar, 
More  active  and  indu.strions  than  the  Hungarians,  they 
have  increased  in  latter  times,  and  established  e%en  in  our 
own  days  several  colonies  in  the  low  districts.     If  the  Sla- 
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vonians  settle  in  any  place  inhaUited  by  tlie  Hungarians  or 
Germans,  the  latter  never  flourish  afterwards;  they  lose 
their  language^  arc  confounded  with  the  Slavonians,  or  be- 
come extinct.  Thus  all  the  mining  towns,  which  were  at 
one  time  possessed  by  Germans,  are  now  wholly  peopled 
by  Slavonians;  the  German  names  of  these  towns  are  still 
suffered  to  remain,  and  arc  almost  the  only  proof  of  the 
existence  of  their  former  inhabitants. 

The  Slovacks  are  in  general  well  made,  and  the  inhabit' 
ants  of  the  monntains,  or  the  iCopankzares*  are  remark- 
able for  their  lofty  stature.  They  are  gay,  tnconstant» 
adroit,  and  widely  different  from  the  Germans.  Addicted 
to  pleasure,  and  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  they  want 
tlie  honesty  of  the  Germans,  the  reserve  or  dignity  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  kind  hos|iitalily  of  both.  They  were 
long  degraded  by  slavery;  their  language,  which  ia  ill 
adapted  for  intellectual  improvement,  has  not  been  much 
cultivated,  but  their  quickness  in  learning  different  bran- 
ches of  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts  and  mathematics 
in  its  application  to  these  arts,  renders  them  very  useful 
subjects*  Tlieir  wealth,  the  produce  of  ilieir  industry, 
enables  tbem  to  dress  better  than  tlic  other  inhabitants; 
tlieir  costume  consists  in  summer,  of  light  cloth  pantaloons, 
an  open  vest  without  sleeves,  a  shirt  with  broad  rulBes  at 
the  breast  and  wrists,  and  a  leathern  girdle  with  a  pouch 
for  a  steel,  flint,  anm-dou^  tobacco  and  a  pipe.  A  cloth  or 
slieep-skin  great  coat  defends  tliem  against  the  wintcr*s 
cold.  The  dialect  of  the  Slovacks  is  little  different  from 
the  Slavonian  spoken  in  Bahemia  and  Moravia,  but  thedis* 
courses  from  the  pulpit,  particularly  the  protestant  ser- 
mons, arc  delivered  in  Bohemian  or  pure  Czeckc.  The 
Slovack  bodks  which  we  have  seen,  are  printed  in  German 
characters.  The  total  number  of  Slavonians,  without  in- 
cluding the  Rousniacs,  Szotaks  and  CroatianS|  amounts  ta 
e|900|000  individuals. 
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The  Rousniacs  or  EuthenianSt  who  are  Bometltnes  called  book 
Greeks  on  account  of  tlteir   religion,  are  natlveg  of  Red     ^^^* 
Russia  or  eastern  Gallicia.   fi*om  which  tliey  were  driven" 
hy  civil  wars,  changes  m  dynasties  and  leutlal  oppression. 
They  settled   in   Hungary   about  the    12tli   century,  they 
now  form  tlie  greater  part  of  the  population  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Saros,  Bcregh,  UgofSt  Vnght  Zemplitit  and  perhaps 
Jlarmarosck,    Thus  placed  on  the  borders  of  tl»eir  native 
6oil»  they  mix  witli  tlicir  countrymen  in  Galiicia  and  in  tlic 
circles  of  Stanis,  or  with  the  Slavonians  of  Stry  and  Sam- 
bos.     The  same  people  liave  migrated  to  Bukowine  and 
even  to  Transylvania;  in  the  last  country  they  are  con- 
founded with  the   Wallachians*     Tiie  number  of  them  in 
Hungary  is  not  fewer  tlian  S 60,000. 

The  Rousniacs  belong  to  one  of  the  demi-savage  tribes  Mannen 
in  Europe*  Averse  to  labour  and  industry*  they  have  J'J^jjJ^^"*" 
continued  indolent  and  poor ;  fugitives  on  their  arriv- 
al in  tlie  country,  they  still  live  apart  from  the  other  in- 
habitants. Altliough  their  language  is  a  Slavonic  dia- 
lect, they  have  nut  associated  with  their  neighbours  ; 
that  circumstance,  it  is  true,  may  he  partly  ascribed  to 
their  religion.  Some  of  tlieni  are  memhcrs  of  the 
united  Greek  churcht  others  adlierc  to  the  eastern  rites. 
Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  singular  j  a  girl  is  gene- Marriages, 
rally  betrothed  at  tlie  age  of  five  or  six,  and  brought  up^*^" 
from  that  time  until  she  arrives  at  womanhood,  in  the  house 
of  her  mother-in-law.  It  often  happens  that  tfio  young 
men  carry  away  the  girls  that  remain  with  their  parents.  A 
market  of  young  women  is  held  three  times  every  year  in 
the  village  of  Krasnibrod  near  a  monastery  of  the  order  of 
St,  Basil.  Thousands  of  Rousniacs  resort  to  it  on  these  oc- 
casions, the  maidens  are  seen  with  loose  and  flowing  hair^ 
tfie  widows  are  adorned  with  a  crown  of  green  leaves. 
When  a  man  resolves  to  unite  himself  with  any  one  of  the 
fair  sex  around  him,  he  attempts  to  carry  her  to  the  clois- 
ter in  spite  of  llic  real  or  feigned  resistance,  which  she  or 
her  relatives  may  offer,  if  he  succeed  in  getting  lier  beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  church,  she  ia  at  that  moment  betroth* 
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cd.  The  friends  of  both  parties  are  invited  to  the  mar- 
riage, tlio  briile  endeavours  to  conceal  herself  in  the  cliam- 
ber  or  in  the  church,  and  is  discovered  by  the  women, 
who  present  her  to  her  husband.  A  German  writer  on  sta- 
tisticB  has  declaimetl  against  tbe^e  customs;  alUiough  tt 
must  bo  confessed  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  ha* 
bits  of  polisEicd  niilions,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  manners  of  pastoral  tribes,  and  on 
that  period  of  barbarism  or  civil izsition,  in  which  jjoetry  and 
romance  have  flourished.  Much  interesting  information 
might  be  derived  from  a  residence  among  the  aborigines  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  all  probability,  the  first  coun- 
try of  the  Servians;*^  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  tra- 
veller to  study  their  language^  to  collect  their  national  songs^ 
and  to  observe  their  customs  and  superstitions.  The  Slo- 
vacks,  the  iiou^niaks  and  Magiars  in  the  district  of  Zemp- 
lln,  are  all  of  them  confound«td  under  the  general  name  of 
Sxotaks. 

We  leave  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  descend  to- 
wards the  plains  ol  southern  Hungary.  The  town  of 
Bebrecziii  is  situated  in  a  fertile  but  in  some  places 
marshy  country  en  the  iiortit  of  the  Marosch.  It  is  the 
most  commercial  town  in  Hungary,  and  the  most  populous 
after  Pesth,  but  there  are  no  fresh  water  springs  in  its 
neighbour Itood,  no  wood  for  fuel,  no  materials  for  building* 
The  wealth  of  the  people  depends  solely  on  their  manu-* 
fact u res  or  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  rosaries  and  ornamental 
heads  for  tobacco  pipes.  It  resembles  an  overgrown  village 
rather  than  a  town,  many  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
straw,  and  none  of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  inhabitants 
though  rich,  have  no  relish  for  social  or  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments. The  gloom  that  pervades  the  place,  the  forbidding 
qualities  of  the  people  may  be  partly  the  effects  of  their 
aedentary  occupations,  and  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
The  only  public  institution  worthy  of  notice,  is  a  protcst- 
ant  university  witli  a  library  of  twenty -thousand  volumes. 


*  Memorabilia  ^rovinci^c  Comtek  by  Cmnholoinfti.    1799. 
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^/hgy^Vnrad  or  according  to  its  German  name  Gros  Wa*  bog 
radin,  a  fortress  and  town  on  tl»c  Ko^roeschof  7000  inliabit-  ^*'' 
antH,  is  a1<)o  situated  on  tlie  great  plain;  ita  seminary  is 
well  attendedt  and  it  is  tlie  residence  of  several  pnblic  func- 
tionaries. The  other  places  are  JK^emel-Gijulaf  Szarvas 
and  OmsAflsa,  all  of  them  large  burghs  or  rather  towns, 
for  the  population  of  each  is  not  less  than  six  or  eight 
thousand  souls.  JXYw  Arad  is  built  on  the  Marosch^  and  in 
the  town  of  Vasarhtlyf  a  society  is  establiahed  of  which 
the  object  is  to  difTtise  tlic  knowledge  of  physical  science. 
The  villagers  of  Mcnes  boast  of  their  wine,  which  by  some 
judges  is  preferred  to  lokay.  All  these  plains,  fertile  in 
pastures,  corn  and  wine,  are  inhabited  by  Hungarians  and 
Wallachians. 

The  country  beyond  the  Marosch  or  the  Bannat  of  Te-  Tovi^ns  m 
tneswar  belonged  to  the  Turks  in  in  8,  and  was  f^nnally  J, J^xc mar- 
united  to  Hungary  in  1799.     Teraeswar  or  the  capital  of  the  ^^'^f- 
province  is  a  large  and  regular  fortress,  its  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  the  liouses  are  built  like  those  in  Italyj  the 
marshes  which  surround  it,  may  be  of  advantage  for  its 
defence,  but  they  aie  hurtful  to  the  health  of  tiio  inhabit- 
ants,    fVersitx^t  a  burgh   consisting  of  a  thousand  houses, 
is  peopled  by  RaiiXf€s  and  Germans,  it  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict  famous   for   its  wines,      Lippa^    CarnasebeSf    Lu^oSf 
Meadia,   Uj-Falanka  and  Fantchowa  are  so  many  fortified 
places  that  rose  into  notice  during  the  wars  against  the 
Turks,  but  none  of  them  is  susceptible  of  a  regular  defence* 

The  temperature  of  the  baths  of  Hercules  near  Meadia  cavemi 
is  never  lower  than  48"  of  Reaumur,^  and  the  cavern  of  ^''^^*=^^"S* 
Veterani  is  memorable  from  the  bravery  of  a  few  soldiers, 
who  defeated  thei'e  an  Ottoman  army.  The  soil  iti  the 
Bannat  and  in  the  military  limits  is  humid  but  fertile; 
warmed  by  a  burning  sun,  it  yields  iuimcnsc  harvests  of 
corn,  maize,  rice  and  tobacco*  The  inliabitants  arc  Walla- 
chiansy  Servians,  German  and  Hungarian  colonists* 

The  Wallachians  arc  scattered  not  only  throughout  the  Hunganan 
Bannat^  but  the  counties  of  Marmorosch,  S/.atbmar,  J^ihar  J^j'^g^'^'** 

•  4S°  of  Reaumur  is  oquftl  to  14(P  of  Fahrenheit. 
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and  Arad.    They  form  in  these  districts  a  population  of 
fiat  less  than    600,000,   their   number  in  Transylvania  is 
~  probably  greater,  according  to  M.  Liclitenstern,  it  is  equal 
to  800,000,  those  in  Bukowine  cannot  be  estimated  lower 
than  £00,000,  so  that  if  tlie  Zinzares  or  Macedonian  Wal* 
lacbians  be  included,  there  are  not  fewer  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  than  1,600,000.     All  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek 
church,  but  tlicir  religion  is  confined  to  tlie  strict  observance 
of  frequent  fasta   and   boly-days,   which   make  op  a  great 
part  of  the  year.     The  fasts  are  seldom  broken,  even  the 
robber  restrains  his  appetite,  titinking  that  God  may  blesg 
his  exploits.     The  priests  are  very  ignorant,  and  possess  in 
an   eminent  degree  the  monkish  virtue  of  intolerance;  a 
popish  writer  remarks  that  they  surpass  in  that  respect  all 
the  otiier  Greek  schismatics.     It  is  needless  to  consider  tlio 
members  of  any  sect,  schismatics,  or  to  adopt  the  jirejuilices 
of  tlic  Vatican   against  the  patriarchal  church;   had   that 
rule  been  adhered  to,  the  Austi-iaiis  might  have  written  more 
impartially  concerning  the  Wallacliians.     If  any  of  them, 
it  is  said,  enter  a  Catholic  church  by  mistake,  and  sprinkle 
themselves  with  holy  water,  they  repair  to  one  oT  their  own 
priests,  who,  for  a   stipulated  sum,  pei-forms  the  ceremony 
ot insiraiioTU  which  consists  in  repeating  many  exorcisms 
and  in  drenching  them  with  good  hohj  water.     The  same 
priests  have  borrowed  perhaps  from  ihe  JesuitSf  the  right 
of  pardoning  w  hat  aro  called  involuntary  murders,  such  as 
are  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  to  avenge  an  affront 
or  to  vindicate  offended  ftonour.     Tliese  crimes  are  not  un- 
common, and  the  indulgences  thus  obtained  are  added  to 
the  revenue  of  the  clergy,  who  adhering  to  the  ceremonial 
law,  **  abstain  from  things  strangled   and  from  blood,"  tho 
women  on  that  account  are  prohibited  from  killing  a  fowl 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Germans  rail  against  their  funeral  rites.  Deafen* 
ing  shrieks  are  heard  over  the  body  of  tlie  deceased,  the 
same  yells  are  continued  at  intervals  until  the  body  is  put 
into  the  grave^  all  the  mourners  then  ask  him  with  a  loud 
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voice,  why  ho  died,  more  particularly  as  lie  had  either  so 
Tnaiiy  children  or  so  many  friends,  so  many  oxen  or  so 
many  sliecp.  A  large  stone  and  a  cross,  effectual  charms 
against  vampyrcs,  arc  laid  near  tlic  coffin,  perfumes  are 
spread  over  tlie  tomb,  libations  of  wine  are  ponred  on  the 
grave.  Tbe  attendants  eat  wlicaten  bread,  a  duty  believed 
to  be  most  grate fnl  and  flattering  to  tbe  defnnct,  and  then 
repair  to  a  feast,  wliicii  corresponds  in  magnificence  Avith 
the  wealth  of  him  whom  they  deploi*e.  The  relations  re- 
turn several  times  to  the  grave*  moisten  it  with  wine,  shriek 
horribly*  interrogate  the  departed  as  to  Iits  motives  for  dy- 
ing, and  allege  either  that  he  acted  unwisely,  or  ought  to 
have  changed  his  mind.  The  widow  honours  the  metnory 
of  her  husband  by  erecting  on  liis  tomb,  a  pole  on  \v!iich 
are  suspended  a  garland  of  flowers,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and 
a  piece  of  cloth.  These  customs,  however  barbarous,  are 
the  expressions  of  natural  and  kindly  feelings,  tite  libations^ 
the  perfumes  and  tbe  gai'lands  are  pagan  but  affecting  cere- 
monies, which  were  partly  retained  by  the  primitive  church* 

A  Wallachian  rarely  touches  a  beecli  tree,  because  its  sap 
in  spring  is  of  a  reddish  or  a  bloody  colour,  and  because 
the  Turks  cut  it  into  stakes  witli  which  they  empale  the 
Christians,  An  eclipse  is  a  combat  between  tlie  sun  and 
dragons  let  loose  from  liell.  A  gi^eat  noise  is  made,  guns 
are  fired  that  the  sun  may  not  he  devoured  by  tlie  dragons. 
No  mode  of  execution  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  gallows^ 
it  is  more  dreaded  than  any  which  refined  cruelty  has  de- 
vised ;  tbe  reason  alleged  is  that  the  soul  of  a  man  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  cannot  emanate  from  his  mouth. ^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  German  Remarli. 
writers  concerning  tbe  moral  condition  of  the  Wallachians 
in  Hungary.     A  French  traveller  believes  their  vices  to  be 
insej»ai'ablc  from  slavery,  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  oj^pression  even  less  rigid  than 
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BOOK    that  to  wljicli  tliey  submit     But  their  frygaUty  and  indus- 
cii.     |j,y  jij.j*  gQ  great*  and  in  these  qualities  the  women  arc  fully 
■^^  equal  to  the  men,  I  hat  the  Wallacliiao  population  increases 
rapidly,  and  i!^  now  spread   over  counlries   lately  desert.* 
If  the  Wallachians  settle  in  a  district  inhahited  by  the  Rous- 
niacs,  the  latter  arc  in  time  confounded  with  the  former, 
and  lose  gradually  their  language,  manners  and   customs. 
Several  noble  families  are  of  Wallachian  origin,  and  two 
lienies,  Joim  Hunyad  and  his  son  Math i as  Corvin, 
WaUachian      Wlictt  two  iVieods  resolvc  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other 
rftiernity,  through  life,  bread,  salt  and  a  croBs  are  put  into  a  vase, 
they  eat  together,  drink  out  of  the  same  glass  and  swear  by 
the  crtjss,  tbe  bread  and  tlie  salt,  fpecrucef  pc  pita^  pe  sare^J 
that  their  friendship  shall  only  terminate  at  their  death« 
The  individuals   arc  ever  afterwards   called  /race  ih  cruet 
or  brothers  of  the  cross.     The  Scandinavian  licroes  observ- 
ed   similar  cnstonia,  and   they  were  common   throughout 
Europe  in  ciiivalrous  times. 
Towtisbc-      No  mention  has  liithcrto  been  made  of  the  towns  in  the 
twceii  the  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  or  the  Montbern 

Danube 

and  I  he  districts  of  the  Ch-Danubian  circle.  Pesth  may  still  he 
Thciss.  considered  the  central  |)oint.  Ketskemet  or  the  largest  town 
in  that  part  of  Uungary,  is  peopled  by  25,000  souls;  it 
gives  its  name  to  extensive  downs  covered  witli  sand, 
shells,  and  stones  which  are  composed  of  sandy  particles 
cemented  together.  The  population  of  JS'^igij-k^cer^es  is 
not  less  than  12,000;  and  tfie  ncigbbouring  country  is  fruit- 
ful in  vines.  A  castle  huilt  by  prince  Eogcne  is  the  only 
remarkable  edifice  at  Batskeve  in  CzepeK  an  island  on  the 
Uanubc.  Eugeninsberg  was  another  residence  of  the  same 
great  general,  it  was  tlieretiiat  be  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  agriculture,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  man 
who  imported  the  Arabian  slieep  into  Hungary,  by  which 
the  breed  in  the  country  was  improved,  Khhct.a*  an  an- 
cient but  not  very  fluurisliing  city,  is  the  residence  of  a 

«  OoudA^utj  Voyage  de  Hongilc,  i.  73. 
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bishopi  who  holds  the  highoet  rank  after  the  primate*  book 
Tlieresienstadt,  which  is  situated  in  the  interior,  was  for-  ^^^* 
iiierly  a  mere  biirgft,  it  possesses  at  present,  with  a  popu-  " 
]  at  ion  of  £4,000  Hungarians,  Croatiana  and  ServianSj  the 
privileges  of  a  free  and  ruynl  town.  The  commercial  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants  is  surpassed  by  the  townsmen  of 
Ketskemet^  and  the  prosperity  of  the  place  is  attributed  to 
a  colony  of  Servians,  who  were  induced  to  settle  in  it  by 
the  promise  of  valuable  immunities*  Its  rul^al  territory  is 
ftbout  160,000  Hungarian  acres  or  £40  English  square 
miles;  many  parts  of  it  are  well  adapted  for  vineyards,  and 
so  great  an  extent  of  land  is  attaclied  to  no  other  town  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  fortress  of  Szegeiin  stands  at 
the  confitience  of  the  Thciss  and  the  Maros,  on  the  south 
of  it  is  (he  free  and  royal  town  of  Sombor,  which  obtained 
its  privileges  in  1751.  JSTeo-Flanta  is  the  Grc&co-Latin 
name  of  a  free  townf  tliat  the  Hungarians  call  Ut-Vidskf 
and  the  Germans,  "jVeii-sofas  /  its  population  in  1770 
amounted  only  to  4000,  it  is  now  greater  than  14,000. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  originally  Servians  and  Ar- 
menians. 

TUul  is  the  principal  place  in  the  district  of  the  Tcftdl- i>i«tTict  o/ 
kistes  or  lUyrians,  who  keep  up  a  fleet  on  the  Danube.  tj^Jj^,''^*^ 
The  vessels  are  gallies  or  tckaikes  that  carry  from  four  to 
twelve  guns,  more  than  1200  men  are  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  they  are  commanded  by  a  chief,  who  must  he  an 
Illyrian  by  hirtli.  A  portion  of  land  has  been  assigned  to 
them  between  the  Danube,  the  Theiss  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Carlowttz  to  the  north*east.  The  dock  yards,  the 
arsenal  and  the  houses  of  tlie  staflT  officers  are  built  in 
Titul,  and  near  the  same  place  arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
intrench ment,  which  extended  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Theiss,  and  served  probably  to  protect  an 
establishment  similar  to  that  of  the  Tchaikistes.  Trows 
of  ancient  vessels,  Roman  tools  for  building  ships,  and 
pieces  of  money  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourliood ;  the 
most  of  tliem  are  deposited  in  the  ar:»enal  of  TituL 

The  plain  of  Great  Cumania  or  JV*a^f/-Jifti«sair  extends  Great  aftd 
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.BOOK  Along  the  Berettjo  between  Pesth  and  Debreczin,  its  Gur- 
face  is  equal  to  twenty  Hungarian  square  miles,*  and  it  is 
inhabited  by  32  or  33,000  individuals,  mostly  protestants. 
The  country  is  fruitful  in  wheat  and  wine ;  Kardzag, 
tlie  largest  town  on  tlie  plain,  is  peopled  by  B400  inhabit- 
ants. Little  Cutnaniaor  Kis-ICnnsag  is  formed  by  two  val- 
liea  between  the  Pcstb,  Theresienstadt,  the  Danube^  and 
tlie  Theiss ;  it  is  twice  as  large  as  the  otlier,  and  peopled  by 
42,000  Catholics  and  Protestants*  Felegy-Haza  or  the 
chief  town  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of  9500.  The 
whole  district  is  a  plain  of  ordinary  fertility;  corn  fields, 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  scattered  over  immense  pas- 
tures destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  several  lakes  of  na- 
tron or  soda  may  be  observed  in  many  parts  of  tt« 
The  mirage  is  often  seen  in  the  hot  days  of  summer, 
it  is  the  delihaba  or  fairy  of  the  south,  it  tantalizes  the 
shepherd  and  his  thirsty  flock  with  die  sight  of  azure  lakes 

CumanB.  crowncd  with  forests,  palaces  and  ruins.  The  Cumanians, 
a  Tartar  tribe,  rose  into  importance  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  they  invaded,  devastated  and  ruled 
over  the  countries  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Danube. 
Although  subdued  by  the  Mongols  in  l!237,  their  numer- 
ous tribes  were  mentioned  at  a  later  period  by  Carpini  and 
Rubruquid.  Some  of  them  found  refuge  in  Hungary  so 
early  as  the  year  10B6,  aud  a  greater  luimber  in  the  time 
of  Oengiskan.  They  mixed  in  many  civi!  commotions,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1440  that  tlicy  adopted  the  man- 
ners and  language  of  the  HungarlaiH  ;  tbey  professed 
Christianity  much  about  the  same  period.  Their  ancient 
dialect  is  now  forgotten,  the  last  individual  tliat  recollected 
a  few  words  in  it,  Wiis  a  burgess  of  Kardzag,  who  died  in 
1770.  Some  sermons  however  have  been  pieservcd,  and 
its  affinity  with  the  Tartar  or  Turkish  lias  thus  been 
provcd.j      It  is  unnecessary   to  enter  into  the    doubtful 
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*  A  Hungarian  mile  is  abnut  4  fclugliBK  milrr^  cniiitf|uer»Uj  llic  surface  of 
1}4Q  difltrici  linearly  oqtinl  to  320  Ei^gli^h  9f]imrc  milc^s. 

t  Thunnnann,  Acta  Jablonov,     S(vc.  vol.  IV,  Kihc]k»  by   Diigonics,  vol,  II, 
p.  Sfi4,  Ae.  ke.    See  Mitbrttlatcs  1.  4B<^< 


discussions  to  vvliich  the  liistory  of  this  people  has  given 
rise,  to  inquire  whetlicr  they  were  On^f^,  Fohnvzes,  a  tribe 
of  the  Fetchenegnest  or  an  ancient  branch  of  the  great  Hun-" 
ganan  nation.  It  is  equally  tlit^cult  to  determine  wliether 
they  founiied  tlie  town  of  Magyar  in  the  steppes  of  Kuma, 
or  mixed  with  the  Awares  of  Caucasus*  Such  inquiries 
niiglit  form  the  subjects  of  separate  treatises,  hut  it  as  pro- 
bable from  the  learned  researches  of  M«  Klaprotlt^  tliat  the 
origin  of  the  Cunians  is  diflcrent  from  any  hitherto  assign^ 
cd  them.  The  river  Kama  is  synunymoim  with  Ruma  in 
the  Feriniake  and  Siriainc.  The  Finnic  trihes  in  the  Great 
Jhmganj  of  the  middle  ages  called  themselves  A'omi,  and 
hum  in  the  Wogul  itlioni  signified  people.*  Tl»e  Cumans 
might  have  been  originally  a  Finnic  nation  on  the  hanks  of 
tlie  Great  ICnma  ;  if  that  opinion  be  correct,  it  is  likely  that 
they  hccamc  powerful  during  the  migrations  of  tlie  Hunga- 
rians or  Magiars^  mixed  afterwards  in  the  course  of  their 
distant  expeditions  and  political  vicissitudes  with  Turkish 
tribes  or  the  Chazarest  tlic  Ouzes  and  FeichenegueSf  adopted 
partly  the  dialects  of  these  strangers,  came  after  many 
wanderings  to  the  new  country  of  the  MagiarSf  and  settled 
among  their  kinsnien.j 

Jaxygia  or  tho  country  of  the  lasses,  {lasx-Orszagf 
Hung.)  is  situated  to  the  nortli-west  of  the  Great,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Little  Cumania*  It  is  a  fruitful  plain  covered 
with  corn  fields,  vineyards  and  pastures,  but  it  is  not  vari- 
ed by  woods  or  trees.  lasZ'Berentff  although  it  contains 
12,000  individuals,  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  village, 
its  inliahitants  are  ignorant  and  slothful,  few  artisans  or 
tradesmen  are  found  amongst  them.  The  lasz  possess  a 
district  of  iS  Hungarian  square  milcs,^  and  their  number  is 
not  supposed  to  be  less  than  4^2,000.     They  are  not,  as  their 
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'BOOR    official  Latin  deBignatioti  seems  to  indJcate^  the  descendants 
cii.     of  the  Sarmatian  lazyges,  but  a  tribe  of  Cumans,  who  scrv- 
ed  in   the  foremost  ranks  as   archers.     Their  Hungarian 

I  name  is  expressive  of  their  former  employments,  they  are 

called  Balisiarih  in  the  langnage  of  different  tribunals,  and 
by  some  Hungarian  authors  t  Fhilistspi* 
The  three  Cuman  tribes  enjoy  important  privileges, 
Subject  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  palatine,  they  have 
their  separate  laws,  modified  taxes  and  a  special  deputation 
at  the  diet-  The  Hay douqueSf  to  whom  several  immunities 
have  also  been  grunted,  are  only  a  distinct  military  body, 
their  villages  extend  to  the  north-oast  of  Great  Cum  an  i  a 
between  Debrcczin  and  Tokay. 

The  portion  of  Hungary  on  the  west  of  the  Danube,  ia 
officially  styled  the  Trans-Danubian  circle;  it  forms  a  sort 
of  quadrangle  bounded  on  three  sides  by  tlie  Danube  and 
the  Drave,  and  contiguous  on  the  fourth  to  the  mountainous 
Townij&c.  districts  of  Styria  and  Austria,  We  may  be  supposed  to 
travel  from  Buda  across  the  well-wooded  liiUs  of  Fills. 
The  following  towns  are  worthy  of  notice.  BoHs^  or  To/a, 
contains  nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  much  frequented 
on  account  of  its  thermal  and  medicinal  springs.  Szent- 
Marion  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hilU  which  tiie  bcnedictines 
call  the  sacred  mmmt  of  Fannoniaf  theao  monks  possess  still 
the  rich  abbey  founded  by  King  Geysa.  Maab  or  %or  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  tho  same  name,  and  at 
the  place  where  it  joins  the  Danube ;  its  population  amounts 
to  14,000  souls,  it  is  well  fortified  and  the  best  built  town 
in  the  circle.  Oedtnburg  {S&pronytMnn^.)  is  a  manufac- 
turing and  trading  town,  its  lands  occupy  an  extent  of 
1,920,000  square  klafterSf  or  more  than  four  times  tho 
number  of  square  yards,  many  of  the  fields  are  covered 
with  vineyards.  Eisenstadtr  {M^h-MarioHf  Hung,)  is 
adornud  with  a  largo  castle  belonging  to  the  Esterhazy 
family,  the  ministers  of  their  large  principality  reside  in 
the  town.      Rmt  is  famous  for  its   wines,   ^ettsiedd  is 
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built  on  tlie  northern  bBnks  of  its  lake,  and  Esierhaxa  Is  JiooK 
the  Versailles  of  the  princes  who  have  derived  their  name  *^''' 
from  it.  To  the  south  of  these  places  are  the  free  and 
royal  town  of  Gimx,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  trihtinal  in 
the  circle,  and  Stdn-aiU'^^ngtr  or  the  rock  on  the  plain, 
fS^onibat'Hclyt  Hung.)  n  populous  burgh  on  the  river 
Gunz,  the  birth  place  of  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours. 
The  small  town  of  Kesthdy  is  the  rcsidenco  of  the  Feste- 
tics,  a  noble  family,  the  founders  of  the  Gcorgicoo,  an 
excellent  seminary  for  agriculture  and  rural  economy. 
Saint  Gothard  or  Sxent-Gofh  is  memorable  from  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  in  1664,  and  Stridova  is  the  native  town  of 
8t.  Jerome,  a  father  of  the  church,  and  a  man  of  genius* 
The  countriee  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  lake  Balaton 
are  fiuitful,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  an3 
more  barbarous  tlian  their  neighbours.  Katiiscku  was 
once  fortiOed,  Its  ramparts  are  now  in  ruins.  Bigeth  is 
rendered  lltustrious  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Count  Zrini, 
the  Hungarian  Leonid  as.  Funfkirch^n  or  Fees  is  a  small 
town  at  a  sliort  distance  from  the  Drave,  Jiahacz  on  the 
Danube,  is  famous  on  account  of  a  victory  obtained  over  tho 
Uungarians  in  1526,  and  from  the  no  less  signal  defeat  of 
tho  Turks  in  1687. 

Shnoiistkum  on  the  Sbor,  Tolna  on  the  Danube,  and  Town* 
i/ce^*d?$  are  insignificant  burghs,  but  on  the  north  is  the''""^'^"^'*', 
free  and  royal  town  of  Siuki'B'eiManbourg  f8%cke$  Feyer- 
Far,  Hung.  Bieligrad^  Slav.)  with  a  population  of  1S,000 
individuals.  The  ancient  kings  of  Hungary  wcro^crowned 
and  interred  in  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  are  public 
i^'alks,  summer  houses  and  gardens.  Vesprimf  an  episcopal 
city,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Balaton  lakct  its  numerous  fairs  are  resorted  to  by  tlic 
peasants  in  the  adjoining  districts,  who  appear  in  their  va- 
ried and  pictures()ue  costumes. 

The  Magiars  or  Hungarians  form  three  fourths  of  the  neimnn  in. 
population  in  tho  Trans-Danuhian  circle,  and  the  western  ^^  ^^*"^'" 
frontiers  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.     The  indus* 
trious  natives  of  Styria  and  Austria  have  introduced  their 
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system  of  husbandry  into  the  counttos  of  Wieselburgt  Oe- 
flenbtirg  and  Eisenburg.  The  other  inliabitants,  wbo  are 
8till  distinguished  by  ttieir  harsh  and  guttural  dialecta,  mi- 
grated at  a  later  period  From  8\vabia. 

The  Vafidats  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Szalad 
and  Sxunieg,  someof  them  are  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  Oedeubiirg  and  Eisenburg,  they  occupy  in  all  160  vil- 
lages, tliey  settled  first  in  Bcllatinz ;  Turnischa  or  their 
chief  town  is  situated  in  ttmt  seigniory.^  Their  oame  has 
excited  attention  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Vandals, 
who  Set]  for  refuge  to  Pannonia,  continued  during  forty 
years  citizens  of  Rome,  they  committed  afterwards  dreadful 
dcva.»jtation«,  but  according  to  the  general  opinion  they 
were  of  Grc»tliic  origin.f  The  Vandals  of  Hungary  call 
themselves  SloveneSf  their  dialect  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  other  Slavonic  tribes,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  the  Windes  or  Wendes  in  Styria,  and  diflfer  at  present 
from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to  protestantism-t  Tiio 
Hungarian  jurists  may  have  distinguislied  thera  by  the 
celebrated  name  of  Vandals,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sy- 
nonymous with  that  of  Wendes  by  the  latin ists  of  tiie  mid- 
dle ages* 

The  ancient  kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  arc  now 
attached  to  Hungary.  The  first  may  be  divided  into  threo 
distinct  pliysicat  regions,  or  into  tlic  country  intersected 
with  the  hills  and  plains,  watered  by  the  DravCt  the  Save 
and  the  Kul|*ii;  2diy,  the  ridge  formed  by  different  branches 
in  the  mountainous  vhaina  ot  Kapella,  f rdkbit  i\m]  others; 
lastly,  the  maritime  districts  of  Hungarian  Dalmatia,  at 
present  united  to  Croatia.  The  phenomena  most  interest- 
ing to  the  physical  ge*»grapher  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
second  of  these  three  divisions.  The  calcareous  mountaina 
of  which  it  is  formed  are  lofty,  tlie  top  of  P/ajiviiid  is 


•  nuscljing,  Erflbcscliroibung^  ji.  486. 
t  Kieronjm,  Opp<  L  p.  S6,  93. 

}  Anton,  Uuernrinch,  An^eiger,  1797.  No' 81.     They  are  confouuded  willl 
the  (iffnnani  m  the  lUitiftics  of  SchwarUier. 
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about  5550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  prin- 
cipal  summit  of  mount  fFellebit  reaches  to  the  height 
of  5400;  the  elevation  of  several  others  varies  from  ^ 
S500  to  4Q00,  the  Kapella  are  not  higher  than  2500 
feet.  Immense  masses  of  limestone,  rent  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  separated  by  huge  caverns  or  frightful  precipices, 
maybe  observed  on  all  of  them.  Vallics  enclosed  on  every 
side  extend  in  different  parts  of  tlie  ridge^  particularly  in 
the  south ;  some  are  watered  by  rivers  that  have  tio  outlet 
or  are  lost  in  caverns  from  which  they  arrive  perhaps  by 
subterranean  passages  at  the  channel  of  the  Kulpa.  Their 
streams  often  swollen  by  heavy  rains  do  not  flow  with  suf- 
ficient  rapidity  under  the  ground,  and  then  the  plains  are 
inundated  or  changed  into  lakes* "^  The  districts  of  Lica- 
via  and  Corbavia  are  the  most  remarkable  of  these  vallies, 
they  are  peopled  by  rude  tribes,  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms shall  he  mentioned  In  a  diflerentpart  of  tiie  work.  The 
Gifula  and  Sluinchiczaf  in  addition  to  the  Lim  and  Corba- 
vUf  may  be  included  among  the  rivers  that  have  no  appar- 
ent outlet;  the  last,  before  it  iugulphs  itself,  forms  forty- 
three  fine  cascades  which  move  an  equal  number  of  mills. 
The  division  is  on  the  whole  barren,  still  many  small  and 
well  cultivated  vallies  are  fruitful  ;  it  abounds  in  excellent 
and  various  kinds  of  marble,  with  which  the  bridges  and 
parapets  on  the  Caroline  way,  and  tiie  houses  at  Zengf  For- 
to- Re  and  Fiume  arc  built.f  • 

These  countrjes  arc  exposed  to  the  Bora  or  to  a  north 
wind  accompanied  with  intense  cold,  so  great  is  its  vio- 
lence that  large  stones  are  carried  in  its  course,  and  dash- 
ed to  pieces  in  tlicir  fall.  The  district  of  Rudaics^a 
is  thus  rendered  uninhabitable  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble. The  narrow  border  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  or  the  gulf  of  Guarnern  is  in  many  places  pro- 
tected against  the  borra,  and  the  climate  is  as  mild  in  these 
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elieltcrcil  Rpots  as  in  Italy,  tlie  Og,  tlio  Icraon  and  oilier 
fruits  of  the  south  ripen  in  the  open  air. 

A  great  part  of  Croatia  or  the  country  watered  by  the 
Drave  and  the  SaTc,  yields  ahundant  harvests  of  maize, 
oats  and  rye,  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  is  cov- 
ered in  some  districts  with  largo  forests  of  lofty  oaks,  A 
German  writer  calculates  that  3,700,000  metzen^  of  corn 
arc  raised  on  it  every  year,  and  that  7400  hundred  weights 
of  copper  are  extracted  from  the  mines  of  S%am4)bor.  The 
whole  region  resenihlcB  in  many  rcspecta  the  southern  <fis- 
tricts  of  Slavonia. 

Tfio  hills  of  Cari€ifit%a  traverse  Croatia  between  the 
Dravc  and  the  Save,  and  pass  into  Slavonian  their  height 
in  stme  parts  of  that  province  is  considerable*  The  Papuk 
is  2748  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Save,  other  summits 
covered  with  lofty  forests  add  to  Urn  beauty  of  many  land- 
scapes in  the  country,  and  of  none  more  so  tlian  the  ono 
near  Possega  where  the  hills  become  gradually  lower,  and 
join  extensive  plains.  The  plants,  from  the  heat  and  bu- 
miility  of  the  climate,  are  green  eight  months  in  the  year  ; 
every  day  new  flowers  expand,  or  fruits  arrive  at  raaturity.f 
AYhen  the  water  collected  during  winter  disappears,  dilTcr- 
ent  kinds  of  wild  trefoil  and  other  nutritive  herbs  rise  on 
the  meadows,  and  the  oxen  of  SI  a  von  ia  are  as  large  as 
tliose  in  Hungary,  or  the  largest  in  Europe,  M.  Tanbe  tells 
ns  tl>at  the  number  of  slicep  fed  on  these  pastures  exceeds 
two  ntillions  and  a  halff  ^hhhough  his  calcuktlion  appears 
too  high,  its  inaccuracy  is  as  yet  problematical*  The  wool 
of  the  country  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  labours  of 
an  agricultural  society  'dt  MerkopaiL 

Agriculture  is  little  aided  by  the  lights  of  science, 
but  the  husbandman  is  rewarded  in  Slavonic  by  rich 
harvests.  Maize  yields  from  a  hundred  lo  two  hun- 
dred fold;  wheat  too  is  generally  cultivated,  but  it  is 
mixed    with   a  great  quantity   of    bad   grain,    the    inha- 

*  A  measure  cirpiivatent  tntluee  bu£heli. 

t  TaiibeV  ileicriprion  "of  SInvnma  ar.cJ  Hungary^  it#Gprman  work  in  tkrte 
volumes;  it  i»  ably  analytcd  by  Bunching. 
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bitants  are  too  indolent  to  lioe  tlie  ground  or  to  ^Itt  the    book 
corn.     It  is  gcficrally    supposed   tbat  all  the  grain  crops      cii* 

raised  tlirougliout  Slavonia  amouiit  on  an  average  to  four 

tniltions  of  mei-x^eUf  or  lo  twelve  mil  lions  of  bushels.  But 
besides  those  that  arc  cultivatctJ,  there  is  another  sort  very 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  call  it 
manna,  it  is  the  same  ns  the  Festuca  Jluitans  of  Lintiieus. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  thrives  in  tl»c  province,  the 
peacht  the  almond,  the  plum  and  the  thesnut  are  the 
most  numerous.  The  plantations  of  plum  trees  have  been 
compared  to  forests.  German  wiilers  assure  us  that  daki 
or  sUvU'Vikhaf  a  strong  drink  made  of  plums,  is  far  supe- 
rior to  brandy  or  rum.  The  tobacco  near  Possega  is  as 
good  as  any  in  Turkey,  and  its  culture  is  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants.  I'he  white  mulberry  tree  appears  in 
luxuriance,  consequently  the  silk  must  he  of  the  linest  qua- 
lity* The  quince  grows  in  a  wild  state,  the  Austriaus  who 
brought  some  from  the  gardens  of  Schojnhrunn,  were  sur- 
prised on  linding  them  Inferior  to  those  in  tiie  country. 
Tlic  Slavonian  trufllcs  are  equal  to  any  in  Picmont,  but 
hogs  feed  on  them,  the  people  do  not  take  tlie  tri»uble  to 
collect  them ;  for  the  same  reason,  the  Fraxinns  ormts  or 
flowering  ash  is  neglected,  but  it  yields  in  Calabria  a 
precious  manna,  and,  like  the  Italian  poplar,  succeeds  as 
well  in  Slavonia  as  at  the  base  of  the  Appenincs. 

Such  are  the  natural  riches  of  the  two  provinces  which  popuia- 
are  denominated  kingdoms,    although    Slavonia    does   not^'^^'-      J 
contain  more  than  ^40,000  inliabitants,  and  Croatia  68,000,  ^a 

or  at  most,  inclusively  of  the  military  district,  700,000» 
Few  Hungarians  are  settled  in  either  country,  the  num- 
ber of  Servians  is  comparatively  great.  The  CroateSr  the 
Chrotates  or  mountaineers,  the  ancient  Horwather  or 
Horwathes  make  up  the  population  of  their  country;  they 
area  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  family,  but  their  language 
is  much  more  harsh  and  guttural  than  the  Servian  dialects, 
the  eastern  Slavonians  or  Russians  may  be  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  western  or  Polish  Bohemians.  The 
Croatian  dialect  is  connected  witb  those  of  the  Bohemians 
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and  Shvacks  lit  Hungsiry,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
inhabitants  migrated  from  the  Carpatluan  mountains  abdut 
the  seventh  century,  Tliey  were  invited  by  the  Emperor 
Heradius  to  deliver  Dalmatia  from  tlie  yoke  of  the  Abarcs 
orAwares*  Some  ancient  tribes  of  Prf^ito-slavonlc  origin, 
perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Weiidcs  might  have  in  this  way 
been  subdued.  T]»e  Croatian^,  thus  increased  in  number, 
founded  the  dutchies  or  principalities,  which  they  called  the 
Zupanias  of  Oarinthiaf  Friuli,  Liburnia  or  Croatia  Proper^ 
Jadra  in  Dalmatia,  Slavonia  and  others-  These  petty 
atates  yielded  to  Charlemagne^  but  were  in  general  the  al- 
lies of  the  Greek  empire.  The  pope  retained  his  spiritual 
authority  over  them  after  the  schism  between  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  and  they  borrowed  from  the  Ger- 
mans their  feudal  institutions*  Cresdmir  or  their  first 
arckixupan  flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  his  son  Dir- 
cislav  took  the  title  of  king,  and  Croatia  comprehended  at 
that  time  the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia.  Beli- 
grad  or  its  capital  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  at  the  place  now  called  Zara^ 
Vicchia  by  the  Venetians,  and  Biograd  by  the  people  in 
the  country.*  Other  writers  suppose  however  that  it 
might  have  been  a  different  town^  that  of  Biograd^  Bti* 
ligrad  or  Bielgrady  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Pli- 
va,  a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  Verbas  opposite 
Jaicza.t 

The  Croatians,  formerly  a  very  warlike  people,  continued 
after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  lay  waste  the  Ot- 
toman territory  by  petty  incursions,  from  which  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  their  vjllages4  Although  compelled 
by  the  Austrian  government  to  relinquish  these  amusements^ 
they  still  prefer  the  chances  of  war  to  the  labours  of  peace. 
Those  that  live  at  a  distance  from  the  Turkish  frontiers 


^  Kruae^t  HbtoricftI  Alias.    Buiching,  IW  220. 

t  Buschiiig,  ErdbeBchreib,  IL  429.     The  ftuthor  rcftn  to  documcnli  in    liie 
vtotk  of  Luciui  de  tngno  Datmal, 
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lave  acquireil  more  industrioud  habits*  Rude  and  unpo-  book 
IMiei]^  their  good  qua  lilies  are  obscured  by  the  vices  of  ^^^' 
savage  natians^ — still  some  of  tbcm  are  capable  of  generous  " 
and  exalted  sentiments,  and  all  of  them  arc  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  to  a  government  which  accommodates  itself 
to  their  prejudices.  They  revolted  against  Austria  in  con- 
sequence of  administrative  innovations  in  1755»  and  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  their  fury  when  their  counti-y  was 
ceded  to  France  in  1809-  Their  houses  without  windows 
or  cltimneys  may  be  compared  to  large  barns,  where  men, 
women,  oxen,  and  ]Hgs,  live  under  the  same  roof, — yet  a 
late  traveller  commends  them  for  their  cleanliness.  It  is 
probable  that  Jie  only  visiter!  those  in  the  south-west  oF  the 
'IVans-Danubian  circle.*  Tlie  women  arc  fond  of  orna- 
meiitSf  and  love  to  deck  themselves  in  the  most  varied  and 
glaring  colours.  The  greater  number  of  Croatians  reside 
in  the  military  limits  which  sliall  he  afterwards  described. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  habits,  customs  and  occupa- 
tions of  these  men*  that  they  belonged  to  an  army  stationed 
in  its  quarters,  or  suddenly  impeded  in  its  march.  A  jour- 
ney to  their  country  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  him  who 
^ould  write  the  history  of  the  warlike  nations  in  the  mid- 
dlo  ages. 

JIgram  or  the  capital  of  Croatia^  is  built  on  a  hill  on  the  Towm, 
banks  of  the  Save,  and  is  known  hy  the  Croatian  and 
Italian  names  of  Zagrah  and  Sagabria ;  it  was  also  at  an 
earlier  period  called  Gr€c:&  or  Gr^t%^  which  signifies  a 
castle  or  a  strong  hold  i  it  is  now  a  free  and  royal  city,  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy  ,of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The 
bishop  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  regimcntt  and  the  colonelj 
who  must  be  chosen  from  the  canons,  enjoys  the  triple 
office  of  commander  of  the  fort  IhiMtza,  The  population  of 
Agram  amounts  to  17,000  individuals^  most  of  them  are 
nobles.  Warasdin  is  a  small  fortified  town  on  the'Drave; 
ICsereS'Vasarhelift  in  Croatian  KHsevc%h  and  in  German 
Kireu%,  claims  the  title  of  capital*    If  the  chroniclers  of  the 

*  Beud&nl,  Vojrtge  I.  66, 
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country  can  be  believed,  two  brothers  Czech  anil  Lech  left 
the  liiirgli  oTKrapina,  ami  foundeil  the  Polish  and  Boltcmiaii 
■  monarcliies.  Carlstadt,  a  fortress  on  the  Kulpa,  is  the 
most  important  of  any  in  an  extensive  station  ct^mnianded 
by  a  general,  who  is  governor  of  KoBtaiiitza,  Petri na  and 
a  number  of  others,  for  in  Croatia  as  in  Bosnia  and  Dalma- 
tia,  every  bill,  however  smalls  is  crowned  witlj  some  kind 
of  fort.  Bell(»vfir,  a  town  lately  built,  ts  the  most  agreeable 
of  any  in  Croatia,  and  tiic  head  quarters  of  a  general  who 
is  ai>jminted  over  ti»e  fortresses  of  Kuproncxap  Zuanitx^  and 
all  tboqc  in  the  station  of  Warasdin. 

The  narrow  country  tliat  has  been  sometimes  called  Hun- 
garian D'.ilmatia,  and  more  correctly  the  coast  of  lllyria  or 
Croatia,  contains  some  towns  worthy  of  notice,  among 
otlicrs  Fiume  or  in  German  8L  Veii-am-FJIaumf  and  in 
Croatian  Mekari;  it  bas  flourished  ever  since  a  comraii- 
nication  was  opened  into  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Caro^ 
lino  way.  Tliat  road  is  65,000  yards  in  length,  and 
terminates  at  Carlstadf;  rocks  levelled,  abysses  filled  uji 
and  precipices  joined  by  bridges,  remind  tlie  traveller  of 
the  great  works  accomplislicd  by  tbo  Romans.  Tlie  port 
of  Fiume  liolds  from  1200  to  1500  vessels,  and  the  value 
of  the  commercial  exchanges  exceeds  four  millions  of 
florins.  It  is  the  Trieste  of  Hungary,  and  like  Trieste, 
tlie  custojos,  the  language  spoken  by  the  bigher  orders, 
and  in  tiie  theatre,  are  Italian*  The  access  to  it  ia  ren*- 
dered  dilHcult,  stnne limes  dangerous  by  the  impetuous 
winds  and  storms  on  tlie  Gulf  oj  ^uarnero.  The  Zbis^tri 
inbahit  the  countries  round  Fiume,  some  writers  suppose 
them  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Carni,  others  of  the 
Liburnians,  and  it  is  likely  that  Ibey  i^poke  a  Slavonic 
dialecti  wbicli  bas  been  since  changed  for  Italian,  The 
otlier  sca^ports  or  Segnh  Bnccaru  Forie-Re  and  Car- 
hhagQ  are  less  important,  although  the  last  is  situat* 
ed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Josepliine  way,  a  road 
cut  at  a  great  expense  on  mountains  formerly  impor*^ 
viouS|    but  on    which    carriages    and    artillery    can  now 
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pass.  The  «listancea  are  marked  by  white  marble  pyra-  book 
mlds,  and  on  tlie  top  of  each  of  titem  a  sun  dial  is  placed,  a  ^*^* 
refreshing  fountain  gushes  from  the  base.  We  cannot  leave 
this  part  of  tlie  country  without  mentioning  the  small  dis- 
trict of  Turopolia  or  the  plain  of  Turo,  it  consists  of 
thirty-tfiree  villages^  and  there  is  not  an  individual  in  them 
of  ignoble  origin.  All  the  inliahitants  and  all  their  descend- 
ants %vcre  ennobled  by  Bela  the  IVtli,  They  send  a  special 
deputy  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  live  under  a  separata 
govtrnment,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  landgrave  or  coines 
ierrestris* 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Croatian  coast  have  been 
twenty  times  changed  by  ministerial  caprice,  as  often  has 
the  situation  of  the  town<i  and  ports  naturally  dependent  on 
Croatia,  been  altered  by  the  German  statistical  writers,:  to 
enter  into  such  minutire  is  now  unnecessary*  the  country 
has  become  a  dependence  of  Hungary. 

Essekf  a  fortified  towti  In  Slavonia,  is  situated  on  the 
Drave,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  which  render  it  un- 
wholesome. It  was  there  that  Sol y man  the  Great  con- 
structed in  1566  a  wooden  bridge  or  rather  a  number  of 
bridges  and  moles  2B55  yards  in  length  ;  the  work  during 
more  than  a  century,  was  the  boast  of  the  Turks  and  the 
terror  of  the  Hungarians.  Possega  is  a  royal  town,  Vuko- 
vaVf  JMakovar  and  Pakraf%  arc  largfc  but  ill-built  burghs. 
Hatschka^  Brod^  JUt-GratliHra  and  otlier  insignificant  for- 
tresses have  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Save*  Semlin 
is  situated  in  Sifrmia  or  the  lo%vest  district  of  Slavonia ;  It 
wa«  a  burgh  iti  1739,  tt  has  since  become  the  second  com- 
mercinl  town  in  Hungary.  AH  the  goods  sent  from  Con- 
stantlonpte  to  Yienna  pnss  through  Semlin,-  its  population! 
which  is  nipidly  increasing,  amounts  at  present  to  9000  in- 
habitants, its  trade  is  likely  to  be  moixs  extensive  from  its 
position  on  the  Banube  and  its  vicinity  to  ihiee  or  four 
fiseders  which  fall  into  tliat  riven  A  medical  board  tliat  is 
established  in  the  town,  has  the  power  of  subjecting  vessels 
find  strangers  to  quarantine.     Fctenvaradm  or  FcUrvaraa, 
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another  town  on  the  Danube*  is  important  from  its  fortifi- 
cations. Prince  Eugene  obtained  there  a  signal  victory 
■  over  the  Tnrka  in  17J6,  The  same  jieople  were  twice  rout- 
ed at  j^ai  an  fcemcfi,  once  in  1697^  and  tfic  secouid  time  in 
iri6.  The  Greek  patriarch  of  the  IHyrian  nation  in  Hun* 
gary  resides  at  Caj^lowitz^  a  small  town  where  a  trnce  was 
concluded  in  1699  between  Au«;tria,  Venice,  Poland  and 
Turkey.  A  perpetual  peace,  one  of  the  improvements  or 
discoveries  in  our  own  times,  was  not  tlien  formed^  it  was 
judged  wiser,  considering  the  vicissitudes  of  liuman  affairs, 
to  enter  into  a  truce  for  S5  years.  Mitrowitz^  a  large  vil- 
lage, is  about  two  miles  fnjm  the  ancient  Sijrtninm  or  the 
chief  town  of  lllyricum  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Twelve 
Greek  convents  of  the  order  oF  St.  Basil  have  been  built  in 
the  romantic  vallies  of  Fruska  Gora. 

Three  districts  on  the  Adriatic,  at  present  under  the 
Austrian  government,  are  now  called  tlie  kingdom  of  Dal- 
malia,  they  are  connected  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia  by 
the  language  and  origin  of  their  inhabitants,  and  they  form 
the  maritime  part  of  the  physical  section  in  which  Albania 
and  Bosnia  have  been  included.  The  districts  are  distin- 
guished by  their  calcarcons  rocks,  arid  land,  marshes  and 
stagnant  water,  by  the  climate  of  Italy  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  by  the  cold  blasts  of  the  BorUf — winter  is  unknown, 
continued  rains  last  for  six  weeks.  The  numerous  gulfs 
abound  in  diflferent  kinds  offish.  The  most  delicate  flowers 
and  sltrubs  ripen  in  the  open  air,  the  plants  and  fruits  on 
the  coast  are  olivej,  Corinthian  grapes,  and  vineyards  that 
yield  sweet  and  strong  wines.  The  first  district  is  the  £x* 
Venetian  Dalmatian  the  second,  the  former  territory  of  Ra- 
gusa,thG  tliird,  ihe  Bocche  of  Catiaro* 

Two  rivers  in  the  Ex-Venetian  Dalmatia  have  been  re- 
marked on  account  of  their  romantic  and  picturesquo 
course.  The  JCtrka  rises  from  a  grotto,  divides  itself 
into  many  small  cascades^  which  unite  and  form  live  large 
cataracts ;  the  Cdtina  is  more  sombre,  two  of  its  sources 
^ue  from  dark  cavernsi  it  rolls  between  frightful  proci- 
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pices,  and  fa  Ik  fnim  tlio  liciglit  of  150  feet  into  an  abyss  booI 
near  Veliku-G^nbovUza.  The  different  provincial  coiirti*are 
held  at  Zara^  its  liatbour  is  well  ft»rti(ied,  its  trade  consists; 
in  rosoglio^  silk  and  vvooL  Zura-Ve^hia  or  Biograd  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  resideiire  of  the  Croatian  kings, 
Sebenico  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  its 
large  harbour  is  protected  by  the  fort  St*  Nicolas.  Spalato^ 
a  fortified  town,  is  enclosed  in  the  vast  rnins  of  a  palacet 
built  by  Diocletian,  it  is  provided  with  a  large  harbour,  and 
peopled  by  nearly  7000  infiabitants.  The  maraschino  of 
Spalato  is  imported  into  different  countries*  No  fresh  wa- 
ter streams,  but  many  sulphnreous  and  warm  springs  have 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it  are  tlie  ruins  of  Salonaf  a  large  Roman  town. 
These  are  the  principal  places  in  the  Dalmatian  continent- 
The  islands  may  be  next  enumerated,  we  shall  begin  with  i«Ja"t^«^ 
those  on  the  north  and  advance  soutfiw  arda.  VtgUa  is  a 
long  range  of  rocks,  but  in  the  interior  are  some  lofty 
woods,  extensive  orchards,  fruitful  vineyards  and  valuable 
quarries  of  red  marble.  Cher  so  is  a  large  calcareous  hill, 
of  which  the  sides  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive 
plantations.  Osem,  an  island  of  the  same  kind,  is  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  channel  not  more  than  five  yards  in 
breadth;  the  town  of  Osero  was  built  on  tlie  island  of  the 
same  name,  every  part  of  it  is  now  situated  in  Cherso, 
Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  graze  on  the  fertile  pastures  of 
ArbCf  but  even  these  animals  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
the  borra  or  cold  nortli-wind.  Pago  may  be  compared 
from  its  many  sections  to  a  number  of  small  peninsulas,  its 
salt  mines  are  productive,  when  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  they  yielded  annually  about  1:20,000  hundred 
weights.  AH  these  five  islands  lie  in  the  stormy  gulf  of 
Qoarnero,  the  thi-ce  first  arc  dependencies  of  Croatia, 
Grossa  abounds  in  vines  and  olives,  Caronata  exports  its 
cheeses,  Jlorter  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  pirates,  and  Bua  is 
remarkable  for  its  wells  of  aijphaltos.  The  large  island  of 
Brax,xa  is  peopled  by  tv^clve  or  thirteen  thousand  inhabit- 
antSy  ti  prmluccs  45,000  tuns  of  wine,  a  great  quantity  of 
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oiI>  fruit,  masticJi^  saffron  and  silk*  Lesina  or  tlie  ancient 
Fharia  Is  still  lai'ger,  but  not  bo  [lopulotiB,  it  \h  ricit  in  wiue^ 
and  the  profits  derived  from  its  sardeL  fisheries  amount  an- 
nually to  80,000  ducats.  Its  fine  inarhli\9,  its  ports,  its 
fields  fragrant  with  rosemary  and  other  aromatics^  render 
it  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  any  other  island  on  these 
shores*  Lhsa  is  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
coastf  it  in  fruitful,  and  its  wool  is  valuable,  but  tfte  great 
importance  of  the  island  depends  on  the  harbour  built  and 
fortified  by  Napolron,  the  late  Emperor  of  tlie  French. 
Curzola  is  ill  provided  with  water,  its  wealth  is  derived 
from  its  naval  timber.* 

Tlie  Dalmatians  are  not  an  industrious  people^  their  cliief 
occupation  is  that  of  ship-building,  they  possessed  in  1816 
three  thousand  vessels  and  barks  that  plied  as  far  as  the 
Archipelago.  Two  great  roads  have  of  late  years  hecn 
opened,  the  one  from  Zara  to  Kirin  and  onwards  to  8i^, 
the  otlier  along  the  coast.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
in  roRogli^)  and  maraschino,  which  is  made  from  tlie  juice 
of  acid  cherries  cultivated  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  spirituous  Iir|uor  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  ar- 
butus tree,  tfic  most  common  plant  on  the  uncultivated 
islands*  The  ordinary  quantity  of  wine  expoi-lcd  yeai'lyt 
is  said  to  be  650^000  Austrian  thners,^  Tlie  gross  profits 
from  the  sardine,  thunny  and  markarel  fislieries  are  not 
less  than  £.449,950,  or  17,910,000  Venetian  lire. 

The  indigenous  Dalmatian,  like  the  Bostdan,  is  of  Sla- 
vonic origin,  but  tlie  intmhitants  of  the  towns  under  the 
protection  of  Venice  since  the  eighth  century,  adopted  the 
Italian  language,  and  have  not  wholly  lost  the  customs,  de- 
votional ceremonies  and  jealousy  of  the  old  Italians.  The 
.WiiJrkcfes  are  a  separate  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Dalmatia; 
they  call  themselves  Vlach  or  Wallachians,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  are  sprung  from  that  people.     Those   w  ho 
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dwell  ia  the  ncirthi  on  tlie  banks  of  the  E^erka^  differ 
froHEi  the  other  Dalmatians  by  their  fair  cooiplexion, 
ligbt  blue  eyes,  and  tbe  fornn  of  their  features ;  it  might 
be  thought  from  their  appearance  that  titey  wei*e  the 
de^cndant^  of  Gothg  and  Tartars.  Such  as  reside  in 
the  south,  near  the  Cettitia  and  Narcnta>  may  be  known  by 
their  dark  complexion^  long  visage,  and  black  hair;  hotli 
speak  a  Slavonic  dialect,  mixed  witft  Latin  and  Walla- 
chian*  Two  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concerning  their 
origin.  M.  Engel  supposes  them  a  colony  of  Bulgarians^ 
tliat  mingled  with  the  Wallachians,  wlio  migrated  to 
Dalmatia  about  the  year  101 9,  and  were  denominated  More- 
Plaques  or  maritlmo  Wallachians**  M»  Manner t  traces 
them  from  the  Awares^  a  people  subdued  in  the  seventh 
century,  by  the  Slavonic  Cliroatians  or  Chrobates,  Some  of 
the  vanquished  remained  with  the  conquerors,  their  de- 
scendants are  still  distinguished  by  thepliysiognomy  of  their 
forefathers.!  It  is  obvious  that  the  subdivision  of  the  Mor- 
]aqiies  into  two  distinct  tribes,  is  not  accounted  for  by  the 
one  or  other  supposition,  and  both  for  that  reason  appear 
to  he  incorrect;  the  subject  may  perhaps  excite  the  attention 
of  future  travellers.  Foglitxaj  a  district  of  Dalmatia  on  the  Disuict  < 
north-east  of  Spalato,  retains  its  republican  forms  under  ^°^^*'** 
the  Austrian  monarchy;  it  is  inhabited  by  MoHaqoes, 
Himgarian  and  Bosnian  nobles,  and  their  number  amounts 
to  16000  individuals.  The  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  who  meet  for  that  purpose  in  the  sbor  or  assembly. 
Hungarians  only  arc  cligtble  to  the  office  of  Great  Countf 
or  the  highest  dignity  in  tbe  state.  Ail  the  Poglitzans  are 
bred  to  arms,  and  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Austrian 
emperor. 

The  republic  of  Ragnsa  is  now  added  to  Dalmatia.    The  Raguia. 
ancient  Epidaurus  was  situated  in  its  territory^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moloniot^     Ragusa  Yecchia  was  founded  by 


•  Mtthrtdittes,  II,  p-  642. 

t  Mannert'i  Ancient  Geography  of  the  Greekt  and  Romnnf^  vr»I.  Vlf.  p.  305* 
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3001L    qI(1  Koman  colonists,  but  they  were  compelled  by  repeated 
earlliqua|ccs  to  remove    to   tUc  present  town,    and   there, 
duriog  tho  dark  iiges  the  inhabitants  made  rapid  advances 
in  civilization V  commercial  industry  and  policy  wortliy  of  | 
a  ntoFo  extensive  theatre.     RagusB,  under  an  aristocratic] 
government,  rivalled  Venice  in  its  fleets,  trade  and  manu- 
factures,  it  possessed   tlie  Dalmatian  and  Bosnian  minegf  J 
it  produced   poets,  geometers^  painters  and  liistorianj^^  and 
obtained  tl»e  title  of  the  Slavo-Hlyrian  Athens.*     Conquered  j 
at  last  by  the  Venetians,  having  sacrificed  its  navy  in  con^ 
sequence  of  its  devoted  constancy  to  Spain»  it  was  visited  I 
at  a  later  period,  in   1687,  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
and  has  never  since  risen  into  impitrtancc*     It  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  Porte^  and  was  destroyed,  like  ' 
Genoa  and  Venice,  during  the  great  European  invasion  of] 
the  French,  from  their  hands  it  passed  into  tlie  power  of  | 
Austria* 

The  territory  of  Ragusa  extends  over  a  surface  of  78 
square  leagues^  or  702  square  miles;  it  consists  of  a  nar- 
row, arid  and  rocky  tract  on  the  coasts  some  of  its  hills 
and  vallies  are  covered  with  vines,  olives^  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  fruit.  The  country  on  the  nortli  terminates  in  a 
peninsula*  and  is  bounded  by  several  islands.  Kagusav 
(Bobrovnikf  Slav,)  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  does 
not  difl'er  frum  the  towns  in  Italy  by  the  customs  or  language 
of  its  inhabit  ants-  Tlie  ancient  palace  of  the  republic  is  still 
suflTered  to  remain.  The  townsmen  carry  on  a  trade  in  silk 
and  rosogtio;  the  population,  including  that  of  the  suburbs^ 
amounts  probably  to  15,000  individuals.  The  harbour  of 
Hagifsa  is  small,  but  the  docks  and  warelmused  of  the  Ra- 
gusans  have  been  built  at  Gravosut  and  a  line  of  ciuintry 
houses  extcTidsfrom  the  capital  to  tliat  port. 

The  district  of  Cafudi  is  fertile  in  orchards,  aod  over- 
topped by  Mount  Sniecznicx^af  on  which  snow  is  sometimea 
seen.  The  valley  of  Ombla  Is  covered  with  villus,  and  the 
small  town  of  Siagno  is  situated  on  two  gulfs,  and  receives 

^  Appciirlmi,  Nniixio  ittr»firh«  critLchi?,  Sttt.     Riigueai   tB02.    Tlvera  if  an 
■sEtrart  fmin  Oi«  nhnvti  ivork  by  M,  rN*[Tptng  in  (Jip  AnnnleJi  rfes  Voyap^pf. 
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from  the  northern  ihe  tinwlKjIesomo  exhalations  that  rise 
above  the  marshes  of  the  Narenta.  The  peninsula  ut  Sabi- 
encelh  is  peopled  by  good  inarinerst  and  the  island  JIgosio 
is  defended  by  natural  ramparts,  the  inhabitants  boast  of 
their  grottos  anil  Pbenician  inscriptions.  St.  Paul,  it  is 
supposed,  was  shipwrecked  on  tbc  island  of  Meledaj  the 
pilgrims  who  resort  to  it^  admire  its  woods  and  romantic 
lake.  The  small  island  of  Giupana  or  Sripan  possesses  a 
fine  harbour  and  abounds  in  fruit-  Our  limits  prevent  us 
from  describing  tlie  festival  of  St.  Blaise,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  republic,  or  the  laws  of  the  Druczinat  a  fraternity 
of  young  nobles,  or  the  patriarchal  maninges  of  the  peas- 
ants, and  many  other  ancient  Roman  and  SlavoTiic  customs, 
tliat  still  exist  in  a  territory  of  whicli  the  population  is  not 
greater  than  52,000  souls. 

Tho  deep  gulf  of  Cattaro  penetrates  in  a  winding  direc- 
tion between  steep  rocks,  and  receives  no  other  feeders  than 
mountain  torrents,  the  declivities  arc  covered  with  vine- 

[ yards,  fig,  olive  and  many  fruit  trees;  villages  are  inter- 
spersed tliroughout  fertile  and  verdant  hills,  and  the  roman- 
tic landscape  is  bounded  by  tbc  thick  woods  of  Montenegro. 
The  summers  in  the  valley  near  the  gulf  are  as  warm  as  at 
Naples,  the  orange  and  tlie  lemon  tree  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  snow  is  never  seen,  winter  is  nol  a  cold  hut  a  rainy 
seasont  and  even  then  tl»c  fields  and  gardens  are  covered 

['with  vervain,  the  passion  fiower,  and  many  tender  plants. 
Cattaro,  a  fortified  town,  is  built  near  the  inmost  recess  Townt, 

'  of  the  gulf,  its  inhabitants  are  distingyishcd  by  tlieir  Iiospi- 
tality,  the  fashions,  manners  and  customs  of  Italy  have 
been  introduced  amongst  them.  Deb  rot  a  is  entitled  the 
most  catholic f  and  its  townsmen  never  marj-y  with  strangers. 
Persagno  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  buildings,  and  Perasto 
for  its  site  in  a  natural  amphitf^catre.  Ri'j&ano,  once  the 
chief  town  on  the  gulf,  was  lor  a  long  time  (leojibd  hy  pi- 
rates; their  descendants,  like  the  Scots  high  landers,  are 
not  a  polished  people,  hut  tliey  still  wear  tlte  ancient  Ro- 
man costume.     So  great  was  at  one  time  the  dread  of  pi- 
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ratical  invasions,  that  almost  all  the  habitations  were  con- 
fined within  the  Strait  of  the  chaiih  a  natural  barrier  that 
may  bo  defended  by  infantry;  even  at  present  the  only 
dwellings  on  the  shores  of  the  outer  gulf  are  the  village  of 
Theodo,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  country  houseSf 
and  the  fortified  but  dismal  town  of  Castel-Novo*  The 
district  of  Zuppa,  aud  the  large  ports  of  Truate  and  Fastro* 
vich  on  the  south  of  the  Bocchct  are  peopled  by  an  active 
race  of  men,  who  generally  carry  on  predatory  wars  against 
the  Montenegrines* 

Hungary  claims  the  southern  extremity  of  these  maritime 
provinces,  which,  though  under  the  Austrian  governmentf 
possess  a  separate  atlministration.  The  Bocdiese  unite^  with 
the  vigorous  constitution  of  tho  Slavonians,  the  vivacityt 
bigotry  and  jealousy  of  the  Italians*  Eager  after  gaint 
accustomed  to  a  sea-faring  life,  they  quit  the  helm  or  tho 
oar  for  tlie  tnusket,  and  i*«tain  in  some  degree  the  rude 
ferocity  of  barbarous  nut  ions.  Their  notions  of  justice  are 
very  vague,  blood  for  blood  appears  to  be  their  great  rule, 
but  $uch  is  their  superstition,  that  so  late  as  1802,  some 
young  women,  who  were  seduced  and  became  pregnant  be- 
fore marriage,  were  stoned  to  death.  Each  district  has  ita 
feudal  privileges,  all  of  them  do  not  contain  more  than 
50,000  individuals,  yet  a  state  so  insignificant  is  divided  hj 
Catholic  and  Gi^eek  factions,  hence  probably  and  from  the 
general  character  of  its  inhabitants,  it  has  heen  styled  tbe 
Austrian  Mbania*^ 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  a  abort  account  of  Tran* 
sylvania,  which  forms  politically  a  separate  state  or  Great 
Ctichy,  but  naturally  and  geographically  a  continuation  of 
Upper  Hungary.  Siebenhurgen  or  the  German  name  of 
the  province  has  been  tbe  tlieme  of  many  d  iscussions,  some 
writers  maintaining  that  it  signifies  seven  mountains,  otliere 
seven  burghs,  it  has  also  been  derived  from  seven  Hunnic 
chiefs,  who  settled  in  the  country,  and  from  tbe  same  num- 

•  TAbltau  dii  Bouchos  r!u  C&ttnro,  pai  im  offirkr  ;iutiichi«ii,  tree  un  cailt. 
(4nnAki  du  Voyngeif  IV.  145,} 
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berof  groups  or  detached  heights  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ; 
some  philologists  insist  that  an  ancient  people,  the  Sihynif 
left  obscyre  ^traces  of  their  settlements^  for  example,  the 
word  Sxeben  or  Cibininmf  the  name  of  an  important  town. 
It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  tlie  subject,  but 
it  is  certain  tliat  the  Hungarians  called  the  province  Erdely 
from  its  relative  situation  to  their  own  land  ;  instead  of  that 
woi'd,  its  Latin  synonyine.  Ultra' Sylvania  was  first  used, 
and  afterwards  changed  into  Transylvania.  The  physical 
geograpliy  of  the  country  has  already  been  considered;  its 
Alps,  rivers,  productions,  and  climate  have  been  described 
from  the  scanty  materials  afforded  us  by  travellers  and  ge- 
ographers, but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  full  or  accurate 
account  of  Transylvania  has  liitherto  appeared. 

Three  nations  represented  in  the  Transylvanian  diet,  are 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  principality.  Tlie  nortb* 
ern  and  western  portion  belong  ciiiefiy  to  the  Hungarians, 
the  country  of  tlie  Szeklers  extends  along  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers, and  the  Saxons  possess  the  lands  in  the  south.  Tbe 
Waliachians  make  up  perhaps  one-half  of  the  papulation, 
but  no  particular  territory  has  been  assigned  to  tbem,  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts. 

The  Saxons  inhabit  Hermanstadtf  a  town  of  16,000  souls, 
regularly  built,  encompassed  with  walls,  tlic  capital  of  the 
Saxon  nation  in  Transylvania,  the  residence  of  a  military 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  the  public  authorities.  Among 
its  institutions  are  a  Lutheran  seminary  and  gymnasium, 
and  a  learned  society  whose  researches  are  confined  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  history.  It  was  called  Mermanstadt 
from  Hermann  of  Franconia,  a  chief  <if  the  Saxon  or  Ger- 
man colony,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town ;  but  wo 
know  no  document  from  whicfi  it  has  obtained  its  Hunga- 
rian and  Latin  names  or  Szeben  and  Cibinium.^ 

The  gate  of  the  Red  Tower  is  a  famous  pass  at  no  great 
distance  from  Hermanstadt,  the  Aluta  flows  into  it,  and  is 
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Iireci|jitatecl  Into  titc  plains  of  Waltnclita,  Repst  Heltan^ 
Rosinart  Gross- Schenkf  Hermanstadt  and  other  laigc  burghs | 
"  arc  situated  in  the  JiUlandf  the  old  country  or  ancient  colo- 
ny. Schesburghf  {Segesvar  Hung.)  Medwiskf  and  liirthnlmi 
arc  tlio  most  remarkahio  places  in  the  fFdnlandt  or  winej 
country,  ^Hullenbucht  Reismarkt  and  Broos  arc  tlic  princi-j 
]>a]  towns  in  a  district^  which^  according  to  the  8ignificatioii| 
of  its  name,  fronted  the  forests, 

Fogaras  is  a  well-built  town  in  a  county  that  belongs  to  j 
tlie  Saxons  in  i  irtuc  of  a  lease ;  that  fact  may  appear  strange  i 
to  the  national  lawyers  of  France  or  England,  but  it  should] 
be  remembered  that  acquired  rights  are  stiti   respected  iu 
one   antiquated   corner  of  Europe.     ICt&mtadtf  {BrassaUf  j 
Hung.)  tlic  first  town  in   Transylvania   both  in  point  of] 
the  wealth  and  number  of  Its  Inhabitants,  contains  25,000  I 
souls;  it  is  partly  fortified,  possesses  a  catholic  and  Luthe- 
ran college,  and  it  Is  said  that  the  value  of  the  goods  bought  ^ 
and  sold  in  tlio  town  amounts  to  7,000,000  florins;  of  that 
Bum  five  millions  are  placed   to  the  account  of  the  Greek 
€om|iany;   its  maiiufactui*es  arc  not  exported  to  foreign  [ 
countries,      Bnrzenland^   or  the   tem|)estuous   district,  of! 
whicli  Kronstadt  is  tl»c  metropolis,  funns  Ihc  eastern  ex- 
tremity  of  Transylvania,    it  is  partly   peopled  l>y  60,000 
Wallachians,     J^^$eii  ov  BistritZf  i\  nvat  town  with  a  cal- 
vinistic  college^  is  the  capital  of  a  detachrd  county  near  the 
frontiers  of  Bukuwini*, 

The  rcirniation  and  existence  of  a  German  state  sur- 
round etl  by  Slavr»nlr,  WaUachran  aful  Hungarian  nations, 
have  excited  tito  attentitm  of  geogra pliers  and  historians. 
King  Geysa  the  Second,  invited  in  1143,  many  German 
families,  chiefly  from  Franronia,  ^Vestphalia  anil  Thurin- 
gia,  to  occupy  tlie  dtiserls  on  llic  east  of  Hungary,  and 
to  defend  the  kingdom  on  tit  at  side  from  barbarous  inva- 
sions*    But  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hermann,  tho 


•  Frf*m  Burr.!*,  a  tf<mpe«t  in  Slavr*iiir,  it  i^  nni  yulAelv  thai  the  Slovack*  oo 
tht  CftrpAlhiRii  mnumaint  occupied  Flit  di»tiici. 
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fouiitler  of  t!ic  town,  which  bears  his  name,  asHisted  at 
tho  nyptialsj  of  Steplicn  the  L  in  the  year  1002  or  1003* 
Anilrew  tlie  11*  granted  by  a  diploinsi  in  1224,  to  his" 
Teutonic  hosts  fhospites  nostri  theutoidci^J  certain  im- 
munities and  privifeges,  by  which  a  distinct  8tatc  was 
t'ormedf  exercisiiiig  Hh  own  political  and  oiunicipal  rights* 
These  grant^s  were  tlic  cause  of  many  struggles  and  wars 
raised  and  carried  on  by  despots  from  the  time  of  Bathory 
to  Joseph  the  If*  who  dct-tarcd,  but  in  vain,  that  the 
Saxon  nation  -was  extinct  It  is  not  known  if  the  German 
colonists  mingled  in  their  new  country  with  atiy  descend- 
ants of  the  Goths,  or  observed  any  Slavonic  villages;  cer- 
tain it  is  tliat  they  received  from  a  liberal  monarch  not  only 
the  forests  of  the  Blaches  (Wallachians,)  and  Eissenes 
(Fetcbenegues^)  but  the  said  Blachesy  and  the  said  Bisse- 
ncs  themselves*  The  colonists  employed  these  people  to 
tend  their  flocks,  no  feudal  burden  was  imposed  on  tbem^ 
tbo  Germans  resolved  to  sanction  no  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy in  their  settlement.  The  people  now  enjt»y  thecoiinUt*- 
blessings  of  civil  liberty  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  inha-  *'""* 
bitants  of  most  states,  and  they  participate  by  means  of 
their  representatives  at  the  Transylvania  dicts^  in  the  politi- 
cal  freedom  of  tlie  Hungarians.*  Several  cni-ious  laws,  j^jo^gi, 
calculated  to  repress  immorality  among  alt  classes  of  men, 
and  luxury  or  eflTeminacy  among  tho  rich,  may  be  found 
in  iheir  municipal  enactments.  The  pei^ple  are  divided 
into  fraternities,  neighboni-hoods  and  tithings ;  reciprocal 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  members  of  these  corporations, 
Bress,  ceremonies  and  reasCs  are  all  regulated,  and  in  many 
instances  with  much  skiH  and  wisdom.  The  higher  ranks, 
from  an  eager  desire  of  innovation,  have  resisted  tliesc 
decrees,  but  the  Chrlstinn  religion  is  still  tauglit  in  its 
ancient  purity,  and  the  children  learn  the  elements  ol  their 
language  in  tho  writings  of  the  evangelists.  Thcsi'  Gerjoans 
call  themselves  Teutnchtt  and  the  Magiars  denominate  them  Nnn 

•  Sec  111 c  Memoir  «?«iiJl!ef!  Dir  VnTras-puncs-Ziistiind  der  saclisiscltfri  iintioii 
in  Stebctiburgen  ;  ^tt^rmaDnfrtAiJlt  1"!H1,  There  is  rh  atifilyf^i?  of  th^  nhitrr  nr- 
tiicla  bj  Schlntser,  Stititf-ATi»iccn^  (Fr^Vilicat  Jc^yfnnl^)  inf.  XVf.p.  46D,  Ar. 


■  BOOK    by  ttic  olHcial  Latin  name  of  the  Saxons,  wliiclt  has  been 
^^^'     probably  liandcd  tlown  from  tho  time  of  their  Finnic  an- 
"^^^^  cestora-* 

Coumry  of     The   Sicults   or   Szeklers   inhabit   a   country   in    which 
lers  ^*^      tliere  are  few  towns,  but  many  burghs  and  villages,  as  8%ent 

IMiklosj  with  its  fine  Armenian  church,  Udvarhely  with  a 
population  of  6,000  souls,  8%ent  Gyorgy^  Miklos-Var  and 
others4     Maros-Vmarhely,  however,  is  an  exception,  it 
enjoys  tlie  privileges  of  a  royal  city*  and  one  family^  pos- 
sesses a  palace  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes*     The  coun- 
try of  the  Szeklers  is  mountainous^  and  althoiagh  fertile  in  | 
grain  and  fruit,  many  individuals  in  the  district  of  Czik 
arc  compelled  to   migrate  for  a  subsistence.     The  people, 
who  are  probably  a  branch  of  tlie  Fat%inakiteSf  now  speak 
the  Hungarian.     Accustomed  to  the  occupations  of  war, 
living  on  tfte  produce  of  their  fields,  they  are  still  rude  and 
Ignorant, — some  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted at  Rastadt 
Country  of     The  othcr  towns  are  inhabited  by   Wallachians,  Hun- 
Jj'*^*'"^'*'garians    and    Saxons.     Clausmburg^  {Kolm-Van  Hung,) 
the  second   city   in  Transylvania,    is   peopled   by   20,000 
souls;  it   is  the  place   at    which  the  diets  of  the  princi- 
patity  arc  usually  held,  and  possesses  a  catholic  univer- 
sity and  two  seminaries,  the  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
Calvin  is  ts,  the  other  belonging  to  the  Socinians  or  Unita- 
rians.    Matthias  Corvin  was  born  in  the  town.     Szamas- 
Falva  is  protected  by  two  citadels,  and  Jlpafi-F^va  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  Apafian  princes,  the  last  monarchs 
of  Transylvania.     Tkordu  is  inhabited  by  6500  individu* 
als,  and  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  valuable  salt  mine. 
Sxmt'MikloH    on    the    Kokol  is    defended    by  two    cas- 
tles.    ZaUilna   or  Zlaina   is   built  in   a  fruitful   country. 
Enyed  or,  according  to  its  German  name,  Strasburg  has 
still  ita  cahinistic  academy    and    gymnasium.      Tarosko 

*  The  Germans  were  known  lo  the  Finns  by   the  name   of  5ax!i*LaineA ; 
Germfii>y  was  calkd  Saxdti-Maa.     Jn&lenii  Fenjiicj  Lexici  TcotDiucfi,  p<  3>33« 

t  Sftini  Mich&eU  |  Saitit  George*  t  Count  Teleky* 


and  Koras-Banya  are  mining  towns  in  a  district  rich  in  BoaK 
gold.  The  flourishing  btirgh  of  JJeva  is  not  far  from  the  ^''* 
Iron  Gate  or  Vas-KupUf  a  well-known  pass  that  leads  to  the 
plain  of  Temeswan  Karlsburg  \s  an  itnportant  stronghold 
near  Weissenberg,  in  the  fort  ar«  the  tombs  of  the  Huny- 
ades  or  Corvins,  in  the  burgh  are  a  college  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.*  The  court  that  presided  over  the 
mines  in  Transylvania  was  for  a  long  time  held  at  Mmd^ 
Banya  or  Brass-BchlaUen^  S^fUmos-Uivar  or  Armenian' 
stadt  Is  nnostly  peopled  by  Armenians.  Ruins  and  heaps  of 
stones  near  Gradichtie  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Dae  la,  the  Sarmixagelhusa  of  the  Dacians,  and  the  Ulpia- 
Trajana  of  the  Romans. 

Having  concluded  these  topographical  details^  we  shall  Namfl  of 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  name  of  the  Carpa-  p^a^ibur* 
thian  mountains;  that  name,  first  mentioned  in  the  writings  mount&ioi, 
of  Ftolemyi  was  not  nnknown  to  the  earliest  geographers 
of  Greece,  The  island  of  ICarpathos  and  the  adjacent  sea 
are  described  in  the  poems  of  Homer;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark*  that  the  word  has  undergone  the  same  metathesis 
in  Greek  and  in  the  Slavonic  dialects.  Thus  tho  Poles 
and  Bohemians  say  K)rapa€f  which  is  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner  as  Krapatz,  while  the  Russians  and  Serviansj 
if  they  had  been  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  must,  from 
tire  nature  of  their  language^  have  called  them  KarpaL 
The  same  term  has  perhaps  some  analogy  to  chrehet^  (moun- 
tains in  Russian,)  or  chrapieut  to  ascend,  and  chropawtf^ 
uneven  in  Polish,  to  the  names  of  the  Chrobate^,  Chonvaiet 
and  other  states.  The  Greek  name  of  the  Riphean  i^ange 
might  have  been  at  one  time  synonymons  witli  it.  Wc  do 
not  aflirm  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  many  of  them 
are  very  probable,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  Greek  tradi- 
tions relative  to  the  Riphean  mountains  are  not  inapplicable 
to  those  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 


*  Buichins,  It.  580« 
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Wtmgartf    concluded.      Researches    on    the    Origin    of   the 
Hungarians^      Memarks    on    the   Frovince^    anneoced    to 

Mungartf, 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  different  states  sub- 
jectf  united  or  added  to  Hungnrj.  Little  has  hitticrto  been 
■said  concerning  the  origin  or  migrations  of  the  Hungari- 
ans j  it  was  thouglit  best  to  defer  the  consideration  of  that 
subject,  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  as  intricate  as  anj  in 
tho  geography  of  nations. 

The  Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss  and  tho 
Danube  by  the  plain  now  protected  by  the  forts  of  Ungh-Var 
Vifid  Munkaisch  ^  they  invaded  all  the  low  country,  and  left 
the  mountainous  districts  on  the  north  and  nortli-west  to  tho 
SlovackSy  once  the  subjects  of  tho  Moravian  or  ^Maravanian 
monarchy.  They  advanced  on  the  south-west  tri  the  base 
of  the  Styrian  and  Croatian  mountains,  and  met  in  these 
regions  Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croatians.  The 
Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  |)ossess- 
ed  numerous  tlocks  and  lierds,  for  which  tlie  large  plains 
were  well  ailapteiL  Tiie  same  conn  try  had  been  successively 
subdued  by  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns  and  Awares; 
but  several  Hungarian  tribes  inhabited,  probably  at  an  early 
period,  the  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  Transylvania,  or 
the  basin  of  the  two  Szamos,  which  was  called  Black  Hnnga* 
ry  m  the  year  i002,  or  at  tho  time  of  its  union  with  Hungary 
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Proper,  It  has  been  seen  that  the  Szecklers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Traiisylvania  are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  that  Iiave  existed  in  their  present  country  since  the 
ninth  century.  The  population  of  the  whole  nation,  in- 
cluding the  Cumanians  and  Jaxyges;  amounts  to  four 
millions^  of  vvliom  nearly  500,000  are  settled  in  Transyl- 
vania* 

The  Hungarians  ano  not  a  tall  race  of  men,  but  active^  cimracter. 
muscular  and  robust ;  the  people,  the  nobles,  all  the  Magiars 
are  renowned  for  martial  valour  and  patience  in  enduring 
the  fatigues  of  war.  Their  gaiety  or  mirth  is  not  that  of 
polished  nations,  but  the  effect  of  military  habits  and  im- 
perfect civilization* 

The  higher  classes,  who  are  not  strangers  to  European  Nobles, 
refinement,  possess  immense  revenues,  and  are  attached,  by 
their  connexion  or  titles,  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  They 
imitate  whatever  may  dazzle  the  multitude  in  the  customs 
or  fashions  of  the  German,  French  and  English  nobles* 
They  vie  with  eacli  other  in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
their  feasts,  and  in  the  number  of  their  retinue,  affect  patri- 
otism'^^in  imitation  of  the  Englishi  ride  in  more  costly  car- 
riages than  the  German  courtiers,  and  digtinguish  them- 
selves in  the  diets  by  an  energetic  or,  at  all  events,  a  noisy 
opposition  against  the  Austrian  cabinet.  But  it  is  evident 
tfiat  they  can  gain  nothing  from  apolitical  change,  and  that 
there  is  really  little  difference  between  them  and  the  Galli- 
ciaii  or  Austrian  nobility.  The  poorer  nobles  form  a  sepa- 
rate class,  residing  from  clioice  or  necessity  in  the  countiy. 
They  cultivate  their  farms,  speak  tlie  national  language, 
maintain  the  national  privileges,  and  desire  eagerly  that 
tiiey  may  be  strengthened  and  increased-  The  mast  of  them 
are  protestants,  and  the  protestants  are  divided  into  Cal* 
vinists  and  Lutherans. 

All  the  Hungarian  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  are  distinguish-  Nanonai 
ed  by  their  frankness  and  hospitality.     The  lord  of  a  wide*^'^'^^'^^^'"* 
domain,  and  tlie  baron  who  cultivates  his  own  acres,  receive 
the  'stranger  with  the  same  cordiality.     A  traveller  that 
ran  speak  the  language,  might  traverse  the  whole  kingdotj 
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without  entering  an  intt ;  but  he  must  lay  aside  the  magis- 
terial gravity  of  the  Germanst  and  the  haughty  reserve  of 
"the  English, — he  must  drink  wine  out  of  the  same  glass  as 
his  host,  partake  of  national  dishes»  and  smoke  a  pipe  after 
dinner.  The  Austrians  are  prejudiced  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  those  who  visit  Hungary  live  in  inns,  which  are 
in  general  very  had,  a  natural  inconvenience  in  a  country 
rarely  frequented  hy  travellers.  Some  German  towns  may 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  in  them  the  fasliions  of  other 
lands  prevail.  But  whoever  remains  with  the  Hungarians 
accommodates  himself  to  tlieir  customs,  converses  with 
them  in  tlieir  language,  is  likely  to  hecome  their  friend  ;  he 
may  sliare  in  their  joy,<»their  calamities  are  not  concealed 
from  him. 

The  peasantry  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  their 
costume  is  well  fitted  for  a  cold  climate  and  a  pastoral  life. 
The  guMf  a  large  woollen  cloak,  defends  them  against  the 
inclemencieB  of  the  season ;  and  the  kalpak  or  felt  cap,  which 
is  now  worn  hy  horsemen  and  even  by  kings,  still,  retains 
among  the  peasants  its  ancient  Tartar  or  Finnic  shape.  A 
wallet  hangs  from  the  shoulder,  and  every  man  carries  the 
valaskUf  a  small  Imtchet  with  a  long  handle,  an  instrument 
which  they  wield  dexterously.*  No  alteration  has  perhaps 
taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the  lQuhas%  or  peasants  since 
the  time  they  fought  in  the  armies  of  Attila. 

They  still  retain  their  Tartar  customs,  and  rarely  if  ever 
enter  an  inni  when  travelling,  they  sleep  in  the  ai>en  air, 
in  their  carts  or  near  their  fiocks;  at  home,  a  bench  or  a 
heap  of  hay  serves  for  a  bed.  The  hogs,  which  supply 
them  with  food,  are  kept  in  the  same  house,  and  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  trellis  from  their  owners.  The  epidemic  dis- 
eases and  fevers  so  prevalent  in  Lower  Hungary  may  de- 
pend perhaps  as  much  on  the  people's  manner  of  living  as 
on  the  climate;  but  whatever  may  he  the  cause  of  thedis* 
eases,  they  are  lees  fatal  to  the  natives  than  to  foreigners. 


*  Brtdttikj,  B«iti(K|«,  IL  9. 


The  gay  and  mirtlirul  character  of  the  Hiingariatis  is 
evinceci  in  their  frequent  and  noisy  meetingSf  in  their 
dancea,  s^jme  of  which  arc  intricate,  others  of  a  dramatic 
character.  Their  songH  aiT  not  utiliko  what  the  Greeks 
called  amaibaea  ;  they  consist  of  questions  and  answers  well 
adapted  for  the  condition  of  the  persons  lliat  sing  them. 
Although  neither  their  dances  nor  their  songs  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Arcadia  or  the  vales  of  Tempe,  an 
Hungarian  Theocritus  might  derive  from  them  the  materi- 
als of  a  pastoral  poem. 

It  IS  to  be  r^gi*etted  that  so  few  facts  characteristic  of  the 
nation  can  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  travellers;  we 
shall  endeavour  to  supply  their  want  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Magiar  language,  which  is  not,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  a  medley  of  all  the  Jlsiatic  and  Eitropenn  tongiieSf 
or  a  virgin  without  a  mother  and  withmtt  kindred.  It  and 
llio  sister  dialects  may  be  traced  from  the  shores  of  Lap- 
land to  the  countries  beyond  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  the 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga*  The  language  is  allied 
to  the  Finnic,  Permiac,  Wogul  and  others  that  are  included 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Tchoude  or  Finnic,  a  vague 
and  inapplicable  term,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  substi- 
tuted by  a  better*  Comenius,  Stralenbcrg  and  Fischer  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  connexion  between  these  tongues,  but 
the  fact  was  completely  proved  by  Sainovics,  who  accom- 
panied Hell  the  Jesuit,  in  his  astronomical  mission  to  Capo 
North  in  1769.  The  Hungarian  traveller  observed  with 
surprise  that  he  could  partly  make  out  what  the  La] danders 
said,  and  that  they  were  often  able  to  understand  Inn  mean- 
ing. M.  Sainovics  then  began  to  study  a  Laponic  Grammar 
written  by  M.  Leem,  a  Dane,  and  some  other  works  puh- 
lished  in  the  north.  He  proved  afterwards  the  identity  of 
several  vocables,  showed  that  a  striking  resemblance  sub- 
sisted between  others,  and  concluded  that  the  Hungarian 
and  Laplantlic  dialects  were  the  same;^  but  his  incorrect 
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*  D«mpntlriiiin>  rdioijin  HungAroruvn  o-l   LapiniLnn  idem 
Cop«nli»|iji'i)»  1770. 
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hypothesis  was  fully  refuted  by  M.  Gyarmathy,  a  Hunga- 
rian.* The  analogy  is  not  confined  to  words,  Uut  is  ob- 
servable 111  the  grammatical  formsi  in  the  declensions  of 
substantives,  in  the  relations  of  possessive  pronouns,  and  in 
llie  position  of  conjunctions  and  interrogatives  by  snJfLva  or 
syllables  added  to  the  end  of  words-  The  same  language 
has  been  compared  by  M,  Klaproth  with  the  dialects  of  the 
Ostiaks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berezow,  and  of  other 
tribes  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  river  Obi 4  The 
ancient  loiigoitria  was  peopled  by  these  tribes^  and  their  de- 
scendants retained  many  Hungarian  words,  which  were  un- 
known to  more  polished  Finnic  nations.  M.  Klaproth  has 
collected  several  of  the  words  used  by  the  Samoydcs,  which 
correspond  with  others  in  Hungarian. 

The  connexion  between  the  Hungarian  and  the  Turkish 
is  not  nearly  so  remarkable  as  its  grammatical  resemblance 
with  tlic  Armenian.  The  plural  nominatives  in  k  are  form- 
ed in  the  two  languages  in  the  same  manner,  and  produce 
the  same  cacophony ;  the  terminations  of  the  datives  are 
not  unlike*  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  harshest 
consonants  is  more  grating  to  the  ear  in  the  Hyngarian 
than  in  the  Armenian  verb.  Tlie  words,  it  is  admitted^ 
are  very  different,  how  comes  it  thcn«  that  the  grammatical 
structure  is  so  much  alike,  particularly  as  it  accords  ill 
vvitti  a  language  in  other  respects  so  harmonious  as  the 
Hungarian  ?  We  iiavc  lastly  to  mention  a  connexion  hither- 
to unknown,  that  subsists  between  the  Hungarian  and 
Scandinavian,  whicli  liavo  been  considered  wholly  foreign 
to  one  another ;  .we  have  however  been  ab!e  to  discover  a 
great  niaijy  words  common  to  botli,  and  such  as  could  nol 
have  been  introduced  by  civilized  nations  or  in  later  timeSp 
but  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  Huns,  Goths,  lotes  and 
Magiars  assmnblcd   round   the   altars  of  Wodin.|:    Thus 


•  AfDniUjr  Lingiio!  Hungaricw  cum  linguis  finnicro  lifiglnls  grammaliee  de- 
inonitrLitfi  ;  G<zuii9gs,  1799. 

t  Asirt  polygloUa,  fcf.  Finnic  laiigtiages,  p.  13ft, 

X  Wf  5lian'citc  n  few  oxantples,  in  nhirh  t\w  Hungarian  nordp  mrt 
|itini«(J  in  Ualift,  atirt  <hf   Scandiimvion  in   floman  rhaiacicr*,  flfi,  ft  river  J 
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tlie  Ilangartan  though  connected  with  other  tongues  is  not 
op  that  account  less  interesting.  It  is  harmonious,  rich, 
flexible,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  natural  eloquence" 
of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Several  literary  and  gcientific 
journals  are  at  present  published  in  the  country,  liistortans 
and  poets  might  he  enumerated  among  the  Hungarian  writ- 
6r8«  It  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  diet,  the  Austrians, 
it  is  true»  wish  to  continue  the  Latin,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  better  understood  by  the  German  and  Slavonian  in- 
habitants. 

The  nobles  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lords  of  ^^'Q'^^f"- 
cxtensive  domains  and  others  who  cultivate  their  farms,  lukai  in- 
The  priesthood  is  composed  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  s^'^^^^^"*- 
deans  and  commendataries*     The  inhabitants  of  free  and 
royal  towns,   privileged  burghs,  and  the  members  of  some 
petty  corporations  are  represented.     The  body  politic,  or 
what  is  styled  in  the  language  of  the  diet,  the  Fopulus  Hun- 
garicuSf  is  made  up  of  these  classes ;  they  have  the  right  of 
electing  a  king  if  the  reigning  family  become  extinct^  and 
possess  in  common  \yith  their  sovereign  the  power  of  mak- 
ing laws.     All  the  taxes  are  regulated  in  the  diets,  which 
must  be  assembled  every  tliree  years.     Tlie  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  Miscra  contribuens  pkbg  pay  imposts  and  enjoy 

•a,  id*;  anonlt  a  woman ;  asynia,  agorldc&s;  alunni,  co  »1cep ;  }ugu,  Juun, 
tranquilZitj,  repose;  fror,  wine;  bior,  beer;  rg^  heaven,  cyglo,  sun,  (lolk,)  cy 
•Yerlaiting ;  e/e/,  life  ;  e!tm^  I  live  ;  eJ,  to  begot ;  ettot,  rnin ;  cchc^  to  rain ;  elfin, 
an  elk,  eknd  In  German,  eU  in  Danish  ;  efttpct  evening;  «ol-e&t,  sunset  in  Jul- 
laudic,  (Normanno-Iotk;) /tf|  a  tree;  vtillarrnx,  a  forest;  fuddj  the  uarlli ; 
fold,  ifk;  felttEnnd  felt,  lufly;  fiell,  a  mountain;  ft^er^  uhjte^  iagrin  ScanflJ- 
naf&an,  hence  the  Eoj^lish  %oti\  fair  ;/c^«/e»  hiack  ;  Jeigr  ami  feikr,  (SoLaiHoH, 
Mr,  3B  ;)  /m,  a  man ;  fir,  id. ;  ^Edda  *)  Aaj^,  hair ;  ha^r,  id, ;  hadf  war ;  had, 
hatred,  a  feud;  Argy,  a  mountain;  hay,  a  hill;  herej,  warm;  hver,  a  warm 
rpfinjj,  (Iflandic;)  hoid^  the  moon;  live),  a  wJieel  or  circle ;  vo/,  |ood ;  iont, 
goodly,  (Jut.  0  /erei,  a  leaf ;  J<ev,  foliage  ;  tnagat^  high,  great,  magt,  niegin, 
power,  &c*;  menny,  the  heavens;  ma?uninf,  the  ceiling,  (Jut.;)  nyak^  the 
neck  ;  nakke,  id-;  aj«,  autumn;  ha*st,  bar  vest ;  ssarv,  a  horn;  skaur,  a  jitok, 
and  skarp,  iliarp  ;  ent/iun,  I  speak  ;  thuta,  a  dttcoune,  and  tbulr,  an  orator; 
i€{f  wioler;  icrl  and  tietn,  land  covered  with  ice  ;  tor,  a  tttong  caslle  ;  vardo, 
a  high  and  fortified  iiaiion.  Seveial  German  wocdt,  inirodticcd  into  the  Hun- 
larian  at  a  later  period,  are  eoUected  in  the  Mithridates  ofAdelung. 
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no  political  privileges.    The  monarch  may  ms^ke  peace  op 
war^  hut  he  must  first  hear  the  opinion  of  the  nation  ;  he  j 
can  command  tlie  nohlcs  to  take  up  arms  on  any  emergence^ 
but  every  extraordinary  contribution  must  be  granted  hy 
tlie  cliet.^     The  king  swears  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
and  signs  the  diploma  of  king  Andrew,  but  protests  against 
the  article  which  renders  it  lawful  for  the  Hungarians  to 
have  recourse  to  armst  if  their  privileges  be  infringed-f 
The  sovereign  is  obliged  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  ju- 
dicial courts^  and  it  ib  unlawful  for  him  to  punish  or  impose 
a  penalty  on  any  individual,  unless  he  be  legally  tried.    He 
must  defend  the  kingdom  against  every  hostile  invasion,  and . 
restore  such  of  its  ancient  provinces  as  may  be  gained  byj 
the  chance  of  war;  in  short  Hungary  is  an  independent  and  | 
mixed  monarcliy. 

Tlie  Hungarian  diet  consists  of  two  chambers  or  tables^ ' 
The  peers  and  the  clergy  are  the  members  of  the  one,  the] 
deputies  of  ttie  52  counties  or  varmegyes,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  towns  sit  in  the  other*  Each  county 
sends  two  members  to  the  diet^  and  they  are  elected  by  the 
nobles.  The  absent  peers  avail  themselves  of  an  ancient 
abuscj  and  send  substitutes  who  represent  them  in  the  lower 
house*  The  diet  is  divided  into  four  classes  or  orderSf  the 
members  vote  in  the  class  to  which  they  belongs  and  all 
questions  arc  carried  or  rejected  in  each  order  by  a  majority. 
The  deputies  must  act  conformably  to  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents* 

The  different  classes  in  the  nation  enjoy  diflferent  privU 
leges.  The  noble,  as  citiz/en  of  tk€  state f  may  possess  land 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdomt  but  the  burgess,  as  citizen  of 
a  town,  can  only  acquire  heritable  property  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  by  rgh.  When  the  heirs  male  of  a  domain 
are  extinct,  it  returns  to  the  ciown,  hut  so  long  as  these 
heirs  remain,  any  of  tbcai,  like  the  manorial  lords  in  Nor- 
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^  Dii^Inmn  gnntetl  by  Leopold,  «rt.  13,     Articki  of  1608,  art*  2. 
t  Diploma  AndreBf;,  art.  3L     Quod  ti  vero  iios,  &c. 
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way,  can  buy  back  the  land  bM  by  Iheip  ancestors  at  the    ^oo" 
price  given  for  it;  thus  the  iinprovcment  of  agriculture  and     *^"^* 
the  circntation  of  capital  are  impeded  by  an  absurd  law  of 
the  northern  states,     TJie  nobles  cannot  he  arrested  without 
the  warrant  of  a  judge,  and  tlien  only  for  capital  crimes* 
They  are  exempt  from  every  ordinai^y  contribution^  aod  arc 
the  only  class  in  tlie  klngdoui  eligible  to  every  office  in  the 
state. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  in  a  great  measure  Pfovincifti 
independent  of  the  crown.  Thirteen  palatines  or  iqjflTi*  *rt^on*" 
possess  their  dignUics  by  hereditary  right,  and  those  w!io 
bold  the  highest  offices  in  the  counties,  are  elected  and  paid 
by  the  provincial  cofigregations  or  assemblies.  Tlie  towns 
have  their  municipal  privileges  and  supreme  courts-  Every 
office  must  be  filled  by  a  native,  foreignera  can  only  be 
naturalized  by  the  diet. 

The  Hungarian  peasants,  the  descendants  of  wandering  Condi Uon 
shepherds  cultivated  the  ground  and  retained  their  free-^anu. 
dom;  they  might  quit  the  land  of  one  lord  and  settle 
in  the  domain  of  another^  that  privilege  was  confirmed  by 
many  enactments,**  but  personal  and  perpetual  servitude 
was  the  punishment  iniicted  on  the  revolted  peasantry. 
Frequent  opportunities  were  not  wanting  of  enforcing  the 
law  and  increasing  the  number  of  bondsmen  on  the  estates 
of  the  nobles  during  the  rebellions  in  the  reign  of  Uladis- 
laus.  The  great  majority  of  the  country  i>eople  remained 
however  in  the  condition  of  hired  labourers  or  farmers. 
Many  entered  ifito  contracts  by  which  they  agreed  to  till  the 
ground,  some  for  their  main  ten  ancct  others  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  and  it  was.  unlawful  for  them  to  leave  the  land  until 
the  advances  made  by  the  proprietors  had  been  paid, 
nor  could  they  be  turned  out  of  their  farms  until  they 
were  indemnified  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  dependence 
was  reciprocal,  and  the  peasants  in  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  were  exposed  to  privations  unknown  to 
the  servants  or  tenantry  of  an  upright  Hungarian  landlord* 

•  *' Jytlibere  em'igrai'ioiii*."      Decreei  of  Sigismnnd,  1405,  F«rdin*nd  ihe 
Firil  m  1541  Aiid  1550^  MasimUinn  tha  Firit  in  1566. 
VOJ«   VI,  45 
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BOOR  But  it  frequentl J  happofied  that  tho  contracts  were  incor- 
Ciii.  fectly  interpreted  tvnm  the  vague  inanner  in  which  the 
mutual  obligations  were  specified*  Ttie  labouTi  which  ac* 
cording  to  this  system  supersedes  moiiied  rent,  is  regulat- 
ed and  determined  in  the  Urbariunif  a  rural  code  publish- 
ed  under  the  auspices  of  Mary  Theresa  in  1764*  Per- 
sonal servitude  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Joseph  the  IL 
in  1795,  and  the  diet  re-established  under  Leopold  in 
the  exercise  of  its  privileges,  ratified  generously  all  the 
enactments,  of  which  the  object  was  to  protect  the  pea- 
santry, or  to  better  their  condition.  It  did  not  sanction 
the  right  of  acquiring  heritable  property  granted  to  every 
Hungarian  by  Joseph  tho  !!-•  much  less  did  it  agree  to 
equalise  the  imposts  on  all  tfic  lands.  "These  differences,** 
said  the  nobles,  "constitute  our  privileges,  tliey  may  be 
taken  away  from  any  amongst  us  guilty  of  a  capital  riimc* 
but  what  crime  hnve  we  committed  ?  The  kii»gdom  of 
Hungary  is  as  indepemlent  of  Austria,  as  Hanover  is  of 
England.  We  obey  no  emperor,  Joseph  the  II.  is  not  our 
king,  he  has  not  taken  the  oaths,  he  has  not  been  crowned, 
ho  is  an  usurper."*'  Sucli  were  the  resjjedful  remonstrances 
that  the  pliilosophic  despot  heard  on  his  death-bed,  he  re- 
voked his  decrees,  abolished  his  reforms,  and  gave  up  his 
plan  in  despair.  But  the  nation,  now  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  its  prerogatives,  may  perhaps  consider  the  evil  ronse- 
quences  of  a  system  by  which  lauded  property  is  exclusively 
confined  to  nobles  or  state-dHzens  ^  it  ntay  at  last  learn 
how  much  the  value  of  land  and  its  piodncts  has  been 
increased  in  other  countries  where  the  husbandmen  enjoy 
civil  rights,  aiitl  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  fields  that 
they  labour.  Tlie  nobles  boast  of  imitating  the  English,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  tliat  the  abuses  committed  by 
their  stewards,  the  vexatious  oppression  cif  village  jus- 
tices, and  the  arhitrary  exactions  of  tax  collectoi'S,  ar« 
concealed  from   them.     It  is  certain    tliat  the  rights   and 
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privileges  wliich  place  them  so  high  above  all  tlieip  tieigh-  book 
boursf  might  be  rcnilercd  more  (hirablei  if  they  were  ex-  ^m* 
tended  to  every  oi'dcr  of  tlie  community.  " '  ~ 

The  Hungarians  arc  in  possession  of  religious  liberty,  Rengioin 
more  than  a  half  of  the  population  pndess  tlie  catholic  faith,  'i^^f^J 
and  the  dignitaries  of  that  church  enjoy  many  valuable  po» 
litical  rights  I  places  arc  assigned  to  them  in  the  diets^  and 
they  are  conBidered  in  these  assemblies  tlie  great  pillnrs  of 
the  court  party-  The  archbislmp  of  Gran  possesses  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  £30,000  ;  the  metropolitan  of  Xolocza  has 
not  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  that  sum*  The  income  of 
the  bishop  of  Erlati  is  about  £20,000,  the  see  of  Gross- 
Waradin  is  worth  nearly  £8400,  and  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  dioceses  is  from  £4000  to  £4200,  It  may  bo 
easily  believed  that  tlin  first  families  in  the  country  canvass 
for  these  ofticcs.  A  king  passed  a  law  by  which  the  bish- 
opric of  Erlan  was  sot  apart  for  the  fourth  son  of  tho  reign- 
ing prince.  Many  bishops  arc  governors  of  tho  provinces 
in  which  they  reside,  and  others  possess  monopolies  on  wine 
and  salt.  But  although  tho  catliolic  clergy  liave  so  many 
advantages,  they  are  not  actuated  by  Christian  charity  to- 
wards the  oUicr  sects*  Enemies  of  religtous  freedom^  they 
oppose  ^very  privilege  claimed  by  lieretics ;  but  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  they  arc  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppress 
them,  or  destroy  their  lawful  rights.  The  Protestants  are 
mostly  Calvinists;  aniang  those  of  that  persuasion  arc 
many  noble  families,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Geneveso  re- 
former arc  prcaclied  in  every  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  The 
Lutheran  creed  is  chiefly  canfmed  to  the  miners  and  Gor- 
man artisans,  and  exists  in  all  the  rigour  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Lutheran  ministers  cannot  conceal  tlieir 
animosity  against  the  Catvinistic  preachers.  Tho  Catholic 
party  avails  itself  of  their  strifes  and  contcnlitms,  and  tho 
remonstrances  of  Protestants  to  the  diet  are  as  numerous 
and  ineffectual  as  the  Catholic  petitions  that  arc  presented 
to  the  British  parliament.  It  is  evident  from  tlie  serniuns 
of  the  priests,  the  diocesan  cLiarge^  and  the  public  edicCs  of 
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tKebisliopSf  that  they  deplore  the  spread  of  evangelical  doc- 
trines. The  Greek  or  eastern  cliurch  by  which  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  were  first  sown  in  Hungarjt  has  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  more  than  a  third  of  it:^  mem- 
bers have  apostatized  to  the  Roman  faith*  but  it  still  retains 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  most  southern  provinces. 
The  united  Greek  rites  are  ubserved  by  the  Rousniacs  and 
their  neighbours  the  Wallachians. 

Transylvania  is  represented  by  a  separate  diet,  its  mem- 
bers are  Szecklers,  (all  of  whom  without  distinction  of  birth 
are  eligibki)  the  deputies  of  the  free  Saxon  nation,  and 
some  Hungarian  nobles.  Catholics^  Calvinists  and  Lu- 
therans ^re  represented,  and  an  Unitarian  church,  the  only 
one  in  the  \Yorld»  which  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Soci- 
Tiufl,  is  acknowledged  by  law  in  Transylvania.  Most  of 
the  Wallachians,  tho  greater  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
province,  profess  the  united  Greek  religion,  but  from  some 
strange  caprice  their  cimrch  is  only  tolerated. 

The  institutions  in  Hungary  retain  all  the  vigour  and  all 
the  inflexibility  of  the  middle  ages«  Changes  or  improve- 
ments cannot  w  ithout  much  ditHculty  be  introduced.  Little 
or  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  tlie  universities,  gymnasia 
or  schools.  The  influence  of  an  ignorant  priesthood  is  ex- 
erted in  all  the  catholic  seminaries,  and  monks  have  their 
doubts  on  the  propriety  of  using  astrauomical  instruments 
made  by  heretics*  The  danger  of  innovation,  the  fear  of 
misapplying  or  of  eventually  losing  the  funds  left  by  pious 
individuals  for  benevolent  purposes^  paralyse  the  efforts  of 
the  protestants, — still  knowledge  advances,  the  Hungarian 
patriots  are  animated  by  a  noble  zeal,  the  poor  are  instruct- 
ed without  the  aid,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  authority,  im- 
provements made  in  other  countries  are  adopted,  libraries 
are  formed  for  the  use  of  tho  common  people. 

If  industry  be  still  in  its  infancy,  it  must  be  imputed  to 
long  intellectual  darkness,  and  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  corporations  on  individual  talent«  If  articles  of  pri- 
mary neccsiity  be  excepted,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
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goubas  or  woollen  cloakB,  zischmas  or  Hungarian  boots,  to* 
bacco  pijjes  an<]  chaplcts,  the  other  products  of  iiidtistry  arc 
few  and  HmigniJicant ;  the  clolh,  glass,  and  stoiie-ware  of 
Fimgai7  ^^*^  much  inferior  to  the  same  articles  in  Austria. 
But  good  soap  is  made  in  tlie  country,  and  the  dressing  of 
leather  furnishes  employment  to  a  great  many  men.  The 
linen  manufac hired  by  the  burgesses  in  Upper  Hungary 
proves  tiic  superiority  of  the  German  artisans,  and  a  very 
lucrative  trade  in  tlrat  article  is  carried  on  in  the  county  of 
Zips.  The  climate  of  Hungary  Is  well  adapted  Ibrsilkt 
but  the  quantity  produced  is  inconsiderable.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  the  brandy,  maraschino  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  made  in  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia,  the  In- 
habitants are  equally  skilled  in  extracting  balsams  and 
odoriferous  resins  from  diflferent  herbs.  The  workmen  and 
individuals  wbo  live  by  trade  in  Hungary,  amount,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  calculation^  to  40,000,  but  the  number  Is 
daily  increasing, 

Tlie  natural  productions  of  the  country,  its  oxen,  corn,  Commiix«, 
wine,  wool  and  mctalir;,  aflford  the  materials  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  but  (here  is  no  sure  outlet  for  it  except  Austria 
and  the  provinces  attached  to  the  Austrian  empire.  Thus 
the  wines  are  sent  to  Poland,  and  tlie  corn  to  Italy.  The 
Hungarians  have  no  commercial  dealings  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Gallicians  do  not  require  wheat  or  cattle,  tlio 
Turks  are  %vell  enough  provided  with  them  iti  their  own 
country.  The  Austrians  have  fettered  the  Hungarian  corn 
trade,  and  the  people  can  only  export  a  sniall  quantity  of 
grain.  The  distance  and  the  state  of  the  roads  between  a 
great  part  of  Hungary  and  Trieste  preclude  the  interchange 
of  commodities.  The  carriage  duties*  and  other  expenses 
are  equal  to  the  value  of  the  mercliandise.  It  may  be  urged 
that  Hungary  is  watered  by  many  fine  rivers;  unfortunate- 
ly however,  their  course  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of  its 
commerce;  had  the  Danube  flowed  westwards,  or  had  its 
navigation  been  free  and  not  obstrurted  by  the  Turks,  ad- 
ditional channels  might  have  been  created  for  the  produce 
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BooE  of  labour.  The  conquest  of  Bosnia,  by  opening  tho  com- 
ciii.    munication  with  Venetian  Dalmatia*  might  be  the  means  of 

^^^^"  inrrcasing  tbe  commerce  of  Hungary.  But  of  all  these  im- 
pediments, the  restrictions  imimsed  by  Austria  arc  tlic  most 
effcctuaL  The  Austrians,  unable  to  make  tlie  Hungarians 
relinquish  their  freedom  or  national  privileges,  console 
themselves  by  treating  them  as  foreigners  in  all  the  custom 
bouses  tbrotighoot  tlie  empire. 

Jcaiomy  of  •*  Hungary/*  says  the  Austrian  cabinett  '*  may  be  consi- 
dered a  deptit  for  our  raw  materials,  and  an  outlet  for  our 
manufactures."  In  conformity  to  tliat  principle,  tli©  Hun- 
garian is  not  only  forced  to  purchase  dilferent  articles  of 
Austrian  manufacture^  which  he  might  have  at  a  cheaper 
rate  and  of  a  better  quality  in  other  countries,  but  when  he 
sends  his  own  goods  to  Vienna,  he  must  pay  higher  and 
more  exorbitant  duties  than  those  exacted  trom  the  Poles. 
It  is  not  ditiicult  to  show  tite  fatal  consequences  of  bo  bad  a 
system.  Tlic  Hungarians  sec  their  rich  pastures  covered 
with  cattle,  their  cellars  filled  with  wine,  and  their  grana- 
ries stored  with  corn,  but,  as  these  articles  must  be  sold  for 
whatever  price  is  [mt  upon  tliem  at  Vienna,  they  are  not 
solicitous  of  Improving  the  agriculture  of  their  country. 
The  noble  is  satisfied  if  his  revenue  cover  his  expenditure, 
and  never  thinks  of  making  his  land  more  productive. 
The  peasant  labours  merely  to  provide  for  Ids  ioi mediate 
wants.  Ttie  Hungarian  patriots  accuse  the  reigning  family 
of  ingratitude  to  a  people  that  !iavci  often  been  their  only 
de fence,  and  whose  hnc  of  independence  is  never  formida- 
ble but  when  they  arc  unjustly  treated.  The  Austrians 
hear  such  complaints  and  reply  to  them,  "Our  monarchy 
consists  of  fieveral  federate  states,  and  curh  retains  its 
privileges,  rights  and  institutions.  If  these  concessions 
were  granted  to  Hungary,  a  country  so  liiglily  favoured 
by  nature,  all  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  empire  might 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  province."  The  exports  fi*om 
Hungary  amount  to  24,000,000  florins,  its  imports  to 
18,000,000.  Tlie  internal  taxation,  whicLi  tlie  Austrian 
financiers  think  much   too  low,  is  regulated  by  tbe  diet* 
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The  tjixes  paid  by  tlm  farmers  or  peasantry  ere  opppessive,    book 
tliey  arc  said   to   be   about  5,000t000  florins.     The  regal     ^^^^* 
riglits  on  salt  yield  6,000,000#  the  nclt  produce  of  the  cus- 
toiit  bouF;e  Is  equal  to  4,000,000,  and  the  total  revenue  is  not 
less  thati  £0,000,000. 

The  military  establiHtiment  in  Hungary  is  made  up  of  Armj. 
46,000  infantry,  and  17,000  liussars;  but  it  might  raise  on 
any  emergence  a  hundred  thousand  goad  troops,  and  to 
that  number  Transylvania  might  add  twenty  tliousand.  A 
long  line  of  frontier  from  Daloiatia  to  Bukowine,  is  guard-  Miiuary 
cd  by  a  sort  of  perpitual  camp  ;  these  districts  arc  called  "'"'^^' 
the  miliiartf  Umits,  all  the  inhabitants  arc  soldiers  and  at 
the  same  time  husbandmen.  Tlie  lands  wliicli  they  culti- 
vate are  hereditary  possessions,  that  cannot  he  subdivided* 
A  family  or  a  number  of  families  forms  a  hmise  or  sticiety, 
in  which  tfic  ohlest  member  exercises,  un<lcr  the  title  of 
gospodan  a  patriarchal  power.  The  money,  flocks  and 
moveables  of  a  society  are  held  in  common  by  aU  the  mem- 
bers; and  if  a  girl  marries  any  one  of  a  different  honse  tliaii 
that  to  which  she  belongs,  slie  can  claim  no  more  than  a 
wedding  garment  fwr  her  dower.  Every  member  must 
contribute  by  his  labour  to  the  common  stock.  The  num- 
ber of  merchants  or  rather  hucksters  and  priests  is  limited 
by  the  laws,  and  wliocvcr  absents  himself  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  goapodar  is  considered  a  deserter.  The  peo- 
ple are  cleveiv  sprightly,  but  ill-informed,  and  the  nature 
of  their  military  government  is  unfavourable  tocivilization. 
The  country  forme  a  part  of  Hungary  or  Transylvania^ 
for  that  reason,  the  towns  in  the  military  limits  liavo  been 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  these  provinces. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  tlic  Uungarians/  ororigmof 
to  discover  from  what  part  of  Asia  or  Europe  they  camojl'^^,,"*'"^''' 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  liungariafi  language  is 
an  undoubted  proof  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  FinnO'lIraiian  tribes;  that  part  of  the  same  language 
which  is  not  cotmected  with  the  Finnic  dialects,  might  have 
been  introduced  by  other  tribes,  tlie  Turks,  Mongols  or 
Huns  that  mixed  with  the  Magiars.     All  these  opinions  have 
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been  ably  eupportetl,*  fiamo  writers  havr  pcnet rated  into 
the  mysterious  east»  and  one  Hungarian  It  as  maintaitied 
that  his  countrymen  arc  of  Egyptian  origin  ;t  t»c  miglit 
have  conclutleil  with  equal  pi-obability  tfiat  they  have  mi- 
grated from  the  Jfaghadaf  the  banks  of  the  Gat^gcs,  or  the 
country  of  the  Magi  in  Persia,  Leaving  these  doubtful 
conjectures,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  some  inferences, 
wliich  have  not  hitherto  been  deduced,  from  the  facts  stated 
by  liistorians  and  geographers  concerning  the  early  migra* 
lions  of  the  Hungarians  or  Magiars. 

The  Ouni  inhabited  the  nortlieru  shores  of  the  Caspian 
sea  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes.  These  peojde  were  in  all  probability  the  Huns 
\vht»  rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries;  they  occupied  the  same  CiMintrics,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  names.  Of  a  different  origin 
from  the  Golhsj  they  waged  continual  war  with  the  fair 
Alani  and  Ostrogoths.  The  Huns,  according  to  Jornan- 
des,  tlje  Herodotus  of  the  Goths,  were  sprung  from  the 
demons  of  ific  forests  and  Got!»ic  soitrresscs,  driven  from 
tlieir  homes,  and  exiled  by  their  country  men.  If  this  ti  a- 
dition  be  intcr[)retcd,  it  means  that  the  Huns  lived  in 
forests,  and  were  addicted  to  magic.  Such  was  the  charac- 
ter given  by  Tacitus  of  the  Finns,  and,  if  there  be  a  well- 
attested  fact  in  the  semi-fahulous  history  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, the  same  arts  were  practised  by  the  people  that  inha- 
bited forests  and  caverns  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
GqIIis.  The  Huns  were  not  Slavonians,  the  latter  revolt- 
ed and  took  up  arms  against  them,  unless  then  they  he  of 
a  different  origin  from  any  of  these  people,  they  must  be 
considered  a  branch  of  the  Finns  or  Tchoudes.  The  de- 
scriptions left  by  historians  of  their  personal   dcforniilies 
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are  mor©  illustrattve  of  tho  Mongols  than  tlie  Tchotides ;    book 
but  some  allowance  munt  be  made  for  the  terror  ^ml  alarm     ciii* 
excited  by  the  devastating  Huns,  aiid,  at  all  events,   the 
hbtorical  statements  arc  only  applicable  to  one  dominant 

Mongol  tribe,  and  raany  otiicra  composed  of  Finnic  vassals.         

Whatever  is  known  concerning  tlie  early  naigrations  of  the 
Huns  and  Hungarians  may  in  tht^  way  be  easily  explained* 
Tlie  rapid  power  of  the  first  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  sud- 
den^ mysterious  and  inconceivable  invasioTj,  but  to  a  union 
of  all  tiko  ancient  tribes  in  Russia  against  the  fair  sons  of 
Wodin»  who  branded  their  enemies  with  the  reproachful 
epithet  of  dogs  or  hundsr  a  corruption  of  their  national  name^ 
khun  or  people.  It  is  not  wanderful  if  many  hordes  re- 
mained after  the  death  of  Attila  in  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire. Jornaiides  mentions  the  Hunni-Var  in  the  north-cast 
of  Hungary,  who  may  ho  considered  the  founders  of  the 
Hungarian  nation**  The  Magiars  were  sent  for  in  the 
eighth  century  to  combat  the  Moravians,  and  they  found  the 
country  peopled  by  their  brethren.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  immense  number  of  these  harhariansj  which 
cannot  be  explained  according  to  any  other  hypothesis. 
The  Sabiri,  another  horde  of  the  same  race,  remained  in 
the  north  of  Caucasus.  A  Byzantine  wu'iter  mentions  their 
destructive  invasions  into  Asia,  but  calls  them  the  Samen, 
which  corresponds  ^ith  the  word  SiwmeUf  or  the  name 
given  by  all  the  Finnic  nations  to  the  countries  they  inha- 
bited.! The  assertion  of  another  Byzantine  author  is  not 
improbable ;  according  to  him,  the  A  wares  consisted  chiefly 
of  Ougres  or  Hungarians,  that  made  up  so  many  vassal 
tribes4  The  Hunugari  were  Hunnic  vassals  or  the  same 
as  the  Ougrcs  ;  their  descendants,  the  inhabitants  of  lougo- 
riUf  a  country  between  the  Uralian  mountains  and  the  river 
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BOOK    Obi  were  subdued  by  the  Russiang  of  Novgorod  about  the 
ciii.    year  1150.     Many  Hungariau  words  are  still  retained  in 
""  the  dialect  of  the  Wogulitzcs  and  Ostiakes^  the  present 

inhabitants.  The  Htins,  although  of  Finnic  origin,  were 
connected  with  the  Turks  of  Mount  Altai ;  it  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  whether  they  conquered  or  were  subdued  by 
that  people ;  but  if  they  formed  part  of  the  Turkish  einptro 
or  TiL'KioUf  they  must  have  been  denominated  Turks* 
Henco  the  mixed  nature  of  their  language,  and  the  name 
applied  to  them  by  tlie  Byzantine  historiansy"^  and  the 
Scandinavian  traditions  concerning  the  Turks  that  were 
confounded  with  the  Buna,  whose  hordest  it  is  said,  pene- 
trated into  Scandinavia.!  The  Turkey  or  Tyrklantl  of  the 
Islandic  writers  was  situated  on  the  south  and  south-east  of 
Biarmaland  or  Permia  and  the  high  mountains  that  limit 
great  Svitkwd*f  The  great  Hungary,  described  by  travel- 
lers of  tlie  middle  ageSf  and  particularly  by  Roubruquis,  In* 
eluded  the  coiintries  on  the  soutliern  Uralian  mountains ; 
but  at  an  tinknown  epoch,  anterior  to  the  power  of  the 
Turks  of  Altaij  Hungary  myst  have  extended  further  on 
the  nortli  and  south-east  The  lougouria,  mentioned  in 
Rossian  history,  formed  a  part  of  the  country-  The  towE 
o{  Egregia  or  Egrygaynf  the  stumbling  block  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Marco  Paulo,  retains  its  Hungarian  name^ 
which  is  at  present  common  to  several  burgbs  in  tbo  king- 
dom. 
Conclusion.  The  Ougres,  Ungrcs  or  Hungarians  were  then  a  branch 
of  the  Hunnic  confederacy  and  of  the  Uralian  race,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  termed  Finnic ;  in  the 
same  manner  the  Saxons  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  but  are 
included  by  historians  among  the  Germans  from  their  con- 
nexions With  that  people* 

*  Thi  Byiantine  writers  call  Uiem  Turki. 

t  Suhin  Originc  dea  peuplei  du  Word,  IL  60,  72,  38  J^  Ac. 

I  Smthiod  hin  Mikia  fihaU  bo  moro  fully  inenttoQed  in  ftooUior  part  of  oui 
work. 
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It  may  be  worth  wbile  to  obserye  if  the  Hungarian  tra-  book 
ditton^  accord  with  tlic  conclusion  derived  from  the  teati-  ^^'^" 
monj  of  historians  and  geogra|jhers,  '  I 

We  learn  from  the  old  national  songs  of  the  Magiars  Magiar  ■ 
that  three  countries  are  situated  iti  the  heart  of  Scythia, 
Dmi  or  Dentut  Moger  or  Magar  and  Bastard.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine^  gold  and 
silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channels  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  precious  stones.  Magog,  the  eastern  neigh- 
bour of  Qogf  was  a  grandson  of  Japheth^  and  the  first  king 
of  Scytbia«  According  to  a  different  tradition^  Magor  and 
Hunort^  the  first  Scjthian  mooarchs^  left  a  hundred  and 
eight  descendants^  the  founders  of  as  many  tribes*  EtheU 
or  Attila  was  sprung  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Attila. 
The  second  migration  of  the  Ilungarians  from  Scythia 
took  place  under  tlie  son  of  Ugek  or  Almus,  whose  birth 
was  foretold  in  a  dream  ;  the  first  happened  in  the 
time  of  Attila.|  A  redundant  population  was  the  cause  of 
these  migrations.  Two  tliousand  men  departed  from  every 
one  of  the  lOB  tribes,  and  the  total  number  amounted  to 
216,000,  who  were  divided  into  seven  armies,  each  of 
which  was  made  up  of  30,857  warriors,  commanded  by 
seven  princes  or  dukes,  the  Hdou  Moger  or  the  seven  Ma- 
giars* The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are  still  preserv- 
ed, were  Mmus^  Elcud,  KundUf  Ound,  TosUf  Tuba  and 
Tuhutum,^  The  Hungarians  passed  the  Wolga,  near  the 
town  of  Tulbora^  and  nj arched  on  Smisdalf  which  might 
have  been  the  same  as  Susat,  the  ancient  capital  of  Atti- 
la*s  empire.  They  removed  from  that  place  and  settled  in 
Lebedias,  probably  in  the  ncjghboiirliood  of  Lthedian^  a 

*  TUelr  tiamos  Eignlfj  litet ally  lortlf  (or  and  &U7)  of  the  Magiars  atiU  Huti^i 

t  Anonymous  Bvlie,  Not.  cap.  1,  3,  5,  11,  14,  16,  44,  46.  Schw-adtjcr, 
Si'tijUor,  rcr.  Hungar.  u  i.  Tliurocst,  Chionicii  Hang.  Pray.  AimalcR  fluniu 
Arnr.  ct  Hunnxar.  p.  340. 

%  Some  i»f  ihcso  natnes  f)«noto  ttio  tnbc5,  Ktai<tti  and  Oiiiwljri  nrc  wcIU 
known  riven.  Tuba  19  a  coitfidcrablti  fcfdrt  «*r  iU«  Ji?ni^ii.  lint  Kir  ml  i>  nut 
lu  be  cutiftiuudcd  wilh  KlcuUhU  r>f  Ochet^  tU«  w*jid  may  l»e  oilurwisi  vxplaiu- 
cd  in  itic  HuogarUti  lan^uugr. 
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town  in  the  goTernment  of  Vamnca  (Woroocsch,)  They 
were  invited  from  their  new  territory  by  king  Arnofpbiis. 
'  of  Germany  to  combat  Sviatopolk,  king  of  Great  Moravia. 
Duke  Almiia  put  himself  at  the  liead  of  an  army,  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Slavonians  in  Kiovia  (Kiow^) 
defeated  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  and  reached  the 
confines  of  Hungary  by  the  Russian  principality  of  Lodo- 
miria  or  Wladimir.  Arpad,  his  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  invaded  the  country  on  the  Upper  Thciss, 
whicli  is  now  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ungh-Var,  that 
was  built  in  884.  But  according  to  another  account  the 
Hungarians  entered  Transylvania  in  862,  and  were  driven 
from  it  in  889  by  the  Patzinakites  or  Petchcnegnes,  These 
tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  dominions  of  ( 
Arpad. 

Eemikrts  Such  la  the  liistory  of  the  Ilungartan  ralgratjons.  ac- 
BungartaD  cording  to  their  own  traditions,  whicli  unfortunately  are 
tf4d)iioni.  disregarded  and  rejected  by  the  monks,  t!ie  only  persons 
who  could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  conclusions  at 
which  we  formerly  arrived,  are  not  invalidated  by  what  has 
been  now  stated.  The  three  regions,  Denlih  mMager  and 
Bastard  were  Temluch  or  TurJaUf  Great  Hungary  or  th© 
country  of  the  Magiars,  and  Baschirs  or  Bashkurstp  the 
Pascatir  of  Rubruquis.  The  first  was  ruled  by  kings  of  tb© 
Ungbs,  and  the  second  was  the  earliest  known  country  of 
the  Magiar9<  It  follows  from  these  statements  tliat  the 
Hungarians  must  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very  ex- 
tensive country,  but  the  details  are  not  for  that  reason 
incorrect;  on  the  contrary,  other  facts,  independently  of 
the  seven  princes  and  the  seven  tribes  appear  to  corro- 
borate thera.  When  compared  with  the  statements  of 
different  historians,  and  combined  with  our  hypothesis 
concerning  the  Uuns  and  Finnn,  the  migrations  of  the 
Hungarians  across  Russia,  then  ]>eopled  by  hordes  of  the 
same  race,  and  tlicir  settlements  in  the  Hunni-Var^  cannot 
bo  thought  improbable  or  fabulous.  The  epoch  of  tho 
migratioti,  wliich  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
year  800,  may  not  be  accurately  known;  but  it  may   be 
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iufklntaitied^  without  inquiring  whetlier  the  earljr  exploits  of  book 
the  Huns  uodcr  Attila  were  confoiuHled  with  the  achieve-  *^^'^- 
ments  of  the  Magi ars,  that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias 

longer  than  is  generally  helieved.  Tlje  passages  in  Con- 
stantinc  Porpliyrogenetes  concerning  the  respective  coun* 
tries  of  the  .^/a^a res,  Chaxares  and  Russians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  are  very  obscure;  still  according 
to  the  text,  and  excUisively  of  every  arhitrary  correction, 
tliey  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Magiars  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Don  after  the  Ougres,  whom  tlio  By- 
zantines confounded  witli  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  tlio 
Hianni-Var.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  tlic  long  cliscussions 
to  which  the  subject  might  lead,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
state  bricHy  the  causes  or  events  by  wbicU  the  limits  of 
Hungary  have  at  different  times  hccn  altered. 

The  irruptions  of  the  Hungarians  into  Germany  and  Italy  Risooftha 
were  finally  checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  L  at^ 
Merscburg  in  933,  and  of  Olho  the  L  at  Augsburg  in  955. 
The  Hungarians  were  tJien  a  barbarous  people,  addicted  to 
superstition  and  magic,  like  the  Finns;  eating  horseflesh 
at  tlicir  religious  feasts  like  tite  Scandinavians.  The  names 
of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown. 

Christianity  began  to  be  estahlished  about  the  year  97d; 
the  peoplo  imitated  the  example  of  their  king  Ghcysa, 
whose  son  Stephen  was  baptised  in  9SSt  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1000,  and  was  ranked  after  his  death  among  tbo 
number  of  the  saints.  Twenty  princes,  descendants  of  St, 
Stephen^  were  successively  kings  of  Hungary.  One  of 
thrm,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious,  was  Ladislaus  the  holy, 
who  conquered  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalmatin.  Transyl- 
vania was  civilized  by  numerous  German  colonies  in  the 
time  of  Gheysa  the  Second.  Bel  a  the  Third  made  himself 
master  of  Galiciat  Servia  and  the  duchy  of  Chutm  in  Dal- 
matia.  Andrew  the  Second  passed  a  law  in  122^,  by  which 
the  Hungarians  might  take  up  arms  against  their  kings 
if  they  infringed  their  just  rights.  The  nation  was  com- 
pclled  to  renounce  that  privilege  in  1688.  Bulgaria  be* 
came  tributary  to  Hungary  under  the  same  dynasty,  but 
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BOOK  ID  the  last  reigns  of  these  princes  Hungary  was  exposed  to 
<?m-  the  invasions  of  tlio  Mongols.  The  rcigtiing  house  became 
extinct  in  1301,  and  twelve  kings  of  different  families  ruled 
afterwards  over  Hungary,  Lewis  the  First,  one  of  these 
inanarchS;  united  to  his  dominions  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Balmatia,  whicli  was  more  than  once  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tians, he  conquered  Lodomiria  or  Red  Russia,  Servia^ 
Bulgaria,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  same  sovereign  J 
was  elected  king  of  Poland,  and  the  Hungarian  monarchy} 
under  his  reign  was  equal,  if  not  greater  in  extent,  than  the 
present  Austrian  empire*  His  successors  were  tinable  to 
retain  his  dominions.  Sigismond,  defeated  by  the  Turks 
at  Nicopolis  in  1396^  ceded  to  Poland  the  provinces  on  the 
cast  of  the  Carpathians.  Mathias  Corvln,  wlio  occupies  a 
distingiiislied  place  in  Hungarian  history,  wrested  Silesia 
and  Moravia  from  the  Bohemians.  Lewis  the  Second,  the 
Hungarian  Justinian,  lost  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  and  was 

itifaU,  slain  by  tiic  Turks.  The  kingdom,  afterwards  invaded  al- 
most on  every  side  by  the  Turks,  became  a  field  of  battle 
in  which  Christian  and  Mussulman  armies  massacred  each 
other  during  a  century.  To  regain  Transylvania,  sepa- 
rated from  Hungary  after  the  death  of  Lewis  tlic  Second  in 
1526,  was  the  pretext  for  these  wars.  Luther's  reforma- 
tion, adopted  by  some,  and  proscribed  hy  others,  was  the 

CifU  wars.  (;auso  of  fresh  cummotions  and  civil  broils.  It  was  the  object 
of  a  numerous  party  to  raise  Joim  Zapolya,  the  wairvodeot 
Transylvania  to  the  Hungarian  throne;  and  the  war  between 
Lim  and  Ferdinaml  of  Austria^  his  rival,  was  terminated  by 
a  treaty,  which  guaranteed  to  Zapolya  the  possession  of 
Transylvania  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary.  It  had 
ever  been  the  poliry  of  tlie  Turks  to  support  the  Transyl- 
vanian  princes  against  the  Aiistro-Hungarian  kings.  The 
illustrious  men  who  figured  iu  these  troublous  times  and 
displayed  all  the  great  qualities  and  defects  of  Xlmv  nation, 
were  the  two  Bathorys,  Ecthlcn  Gabor,  Stephen  Botskai, 
the  coni|ucrcr  of  Upper  Hungary,  Gabriel  Bethlen,  who 
for  some  lime  ruled  over  the  whole  kingdom,  Rakotsky, 
the  terror  of  the  Austrians  and  Poles,  and  Tekeli,  who 
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achieved  heroic  exploits^  and  died  an  exile  in  Natolia.  The 
slow  and  methodical  poticy  of  Austria  triymphed  in  17 IS, 
and  the  hereditary  rights  of  Its  emperors  have  since  that' 
time  been  acknowledged.  The  attempts  to  reconqoer  Ser- 
vta  produced  no  lasting  change;  the  Polish  provinces, 
though  claimed  and  retaken  by  the  Hungarians^  form  a 
separate  kingdom* 
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StfmpUcal    Table  of    the   Fotitical   and  Military  Divishns 
cm-  of  Hungary^  ^.J'c- 

I.     Kingdom  of  Hungary.     fMadjiar-Orsxag.J 

f  L  Cis-DaiiiibiaD  circle  on  the  cast  J 

.     „,  r  rr  J      cif  the  Danirbe* 

A,  Western  or  Lciwer  Hungary.  /  n       u  i  »i.   ' 

J  2.  rrans^Danubmn  circle  on  the 

(^     wesi  of  the  Dantiho^ 

/  3.  Cis-Tibiscan  circle  od  tbi^  aide 

B.E«at*ri.  or  U,.i«r  Hungary.    <  4.  Trans-TibUcon  circle  on    tfa«  : 

'      Other  aide  of  the  Theisa. 

Counties*     Gapanruchftfl^{GGT.}    Farmegi/et  iil\xa^,)    StoHca, 
(Slav.)  Comitaius,  (official  Latin.) 

1.    Cti'UJkTiVBlLIS    Cf&CLE. 


Otrman  JfameJ. 

Hiitigarian  Jfamts,            SiaiUHeal  detaiSt* 

Q,  of Arwe.       V. 

of*^rtfa.* 

^  Free  and  Royal  towns,        .       23 

BaaUeh. 

Bac9. 

E|iiscopal  towD3,            .              3 

Barsch, 

BarsA 

Burghs,         .            .            .176 

HonL 

HonL 

Villagea  and  hamlets,     .       2,5<)7 

Lxjitau. 

Lipia, 

Pmdia,        .           ,           ,593 

J^tograd, 

JVbgTrti/. 

Houses,                .            .  2(57,941 

jVctiira. 

Ptst 

Ptsth, 

f«Mtf ,  burgfu,  hamk^,  tfu 

PruhuTg, 

Posony. 

Slavonians,         .            .        1,840 
HungarianBf               .             .     655 

Qmn, 

Eszkrgoml 

Gcroiaoe,             ♦            .          136 

Tfivrots, 

Titrocz, 

Servians,       ,            .            ,74 

Trenischin. 

TS^naien. 

Koiisnracs,          -            .             2 

Sohi. 

Zoltfom.^ 

Wallachiaiis,             .            .        % 

1 


%   TftANa-DA!Vt76IA.!f    CIECLE. 

/  F'ree  and  Royal  towns,  .          8 

G*  otStuhlweissfnburg,  V.  FejftrM  \  Episcapal  towos,          .  *    0 

Barania.           Baramja.        \  Birrghs,        .             .  .         1S> 

EUtnhurg.        Vas.%             (^  Villages  and  hamlets  2,571 


*  Orawska  Stoticn,  {Slav.) 

t  T^fitoicifca,  (Slav.)  T^kow  is  the  Slavonic  name  for  ihc  (iiicioni  royal 
lown  of  O-Bcr*  or  Old  Bar. 

X  Oitrihomtka  Stohea^  (SI* v.) 

4  Ztokmka  Siokta,  (Slav.) 

II  Comitatat  Albeuf !■  in  Latin,  from  ^iba  RegiOj  the  Letin  nnme  of  tb« 
chief  town.  ^  ZeleMrm  St^tiea^  (Slav.) 
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^^^^^                                             T&ANB-OARUBIAIf    ClftCLI. 

^^          Cerman  ^omw.            Hungarian,                       SlatisUcal  deiaila. 

^m                   Komom.           Komarom,*     ( Prmdiot 

1,059               B 

H                   RaaL               G\for, 

Houses, 

205,353              B 

^                   Wiudhurg.     Moamy. 

InhabUantSf  ifc. 

1 

Sckumtg.          Somogy. 

Hungarians, 

.     1,744              B 

Oedenhurg,      Soprony,        ^  Germans, 

^40            B 

Siaiad.             Siata.               Croatians, 

313        ^M 

7\iina,              Tolna,            \  Slftvonians, 

62     m 

VeszpHm.         VtMzprem*         Serfians, 

26 

(^VaQdals(Weiides)     . 

160 

3.    CIS-TIBISCAW    CIRCLE. 

'  Free  and  Royal  towns, 

6 

E pi M opal  towns, 

2 

^^^^  G,    Abanjimr*     V.  Abauji. 

Burgba, 

120 

^^^^k         Bertgh,               Btregh. 

Viliages  and  bamlets, 

2,285 

^^^V         BorscJiod.           Borsod. 

PrtEdia, 

505 

^^^^P         CfftrmtFr.               OcemcEr. 

Houses, 

181,745 

^^^B         Hevesch,             Hevu, 

Infutbilants^  Sfc, 

^^^B        SehamscL          SaroM* 

SlavoniftDs^ 

1,106 

^^^^          L^ji^^vcrr,             L^n^Auar. 

Hunganans, 

917 

H                   ZempUn.            EevipUn, 

Rousniacj, 

312 

Gcrmani*, 

68 

Wallachians, 

9 

>ole8,f 

1 

^^^^^^M                                   4.  lrRAirB*TIBI8CA5 

^  Free  and  Eoya)  towns, 

5 

■          G.    .^nu/.           V.  Arad. 

Episcopal  town?, 

2 

^^H          BeifcetA.              £«Jte«. 

Burgha^ 

113 

^^B         BUior.                Bihar. 

VlUagea  and  hamlets, 

1,782 

^^^B          TVc^^natf.          C^afKui, 

PtWta, 

478 

^^^B          Kroichow,          Kraiso* 

Houses, 

302,360 

^^^B           Maj-maroach.      Marmaroa, 

inhahtianU,  ifc. 

^^^^^   SnhoUach.           Siabolcz, 

Wallachians, 

1,061 

^^^^^B   Saihmar,            Szatkmar, 

Hungarians,      . 

564 

^^^BK  TemescL            Teme». 

Rousniacs, 

125         _ 

^^^M           Toronthai,          Torontat. 

Germans, 

83        ^H 

^^B                UgQitck.                   UgQCM. 

Servians, 

^W 

^^^^                                                           1  SlavontanB, 

10             B 

^^^^^^M                       *  Comiutus  Jaurinensifi  horn  Jiunnuni' 

^H 

^y                                        t  In  tht  imalJ  lovitj  o(  Pudliiiv, 

^^H 
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Synoptical  Tahh^  ^c.   continutd. 

IL     United  Kingdoms* 

Croatia^  (Hung.)  Horvnih  Orszag, 

Slavonian  (Uung.)  Toth  Orszag. 

DcUmatta,    J 

Galicia.       \  Claimed  by  the  fldngarian  diet. 

COUIITIEB    OF    CROATIA. 


1 

Treo  ftnd  Roya 

I  to^Tis, 

4 

m 

Burghs, 

. 

.8 

G.     ITretifz. 

V,  Kmr(Ea. 

VilJa<res, 

. 

1,136 

Warasdin, 

Varmd.          ^ 

Prddia^ 

, 

7 

Agram, 

Zagrab, 

liou.ses, 

. 

33^86 

InhabilanUf 

frc. 

k 

^Croaii^ns, 

• 

1.118 

w 

C0D5TlKi    OF    SLAVO.tlA. 

^ 

^RojqI  townsi 

, 

2 

Burghs, 

• 

23 

Villages, 

. 

.    S71 

Pradia, 

. 

S8 

Q.     PoMcfiega. 

Poczega, 

Houses, 

t 

35,189 

S^mia, 

Szertm, 

InhMtanis^ 

kf- 

Vtwviiz, 

Vcractt. 

SlavotJiausi, 

. 

,    486 

Servians, 

, 

loa 

Hungorians, 

. 

.        4 

Germans, 

. 

% 

^Rou-HTiTac«, 

, 

1 

III.     Different  Djsthicts. 


Under  the  palatine 
of  the  kingdom. 


Jnz^gia,  (Ger.) ;  Jatzag,  (Hung.);  3  burghs,  8 

villa  ges. 
Grettt  Cumanift.  —  JVrtgy*Kuntag,  1  burgb,  5 

villages. 
Liilte  Cfimania.  —  Kis-Kunsag,  3  burghs,   5 

villages. 
Under      thn     royal  (  ^^'^'^«1?®^  villages  of  the  Ha\fdtyutkM,  3  burghs  .♦ 

Lieutenancy.  *      (  Z'''^'''^  ^'^'^^^^  *^  «^^'^^»^«'^ 
(  Towns  of  Zipu,  in  burgha4 

•  Oppida  ffayd9nicali&, 

t  W©  are  notawsro  that  ib«  above  divwion  vvtti  wfiorid  in  lftl4. 

I  Oppida  SeepttHenna. 


Under  the  Arch-  (  Seat  (S^des)  of  Vaika.    i  PrttdialisL^^  noble  vas-  ■ 


bishop  of  Gran 
nder  a  proi 
cial  Count. 


Under  a  provin-  i 

{  District  of  Turopolia,  33  villages,  8  hamlets, 


of  Verebel  (  sals  of  the  Archbishop, 


B,       MILITAflT    LtftflTfl. 


I 


Coptsinry  of  Carl*^ 
stadt. 


1.    Under  the  military  government  of  Croatia* 

'Regiment  of  Licania,  2  burghs,  105  villages* 
Otiose hatz,  1  town»  1  hurgb,  79 

villages. 
Ogulin,  1  burgh,  95  villages, 
Si^luin,  2  burghs,  315  villages. 


I 

Captainry  of  Varns-  J  Regiment   of  Kreutz,  1  burgh,  191  villages. 


din. 


I 


-Su  George, 2  burghs^  71  villages* 


2,  Under  the  ban  of  Croatia. 

i  Regiment  Ist,  1  burgh,  140  villages. 
(  Regiment  2d,  4  burghs,  138  viltagca* 
3*  Under  the  military  government  of  Slavonia. 

i"  Regiment  of  Gradisca,  1  town^  1  burgh,  131 
villages. 

. — ^- —  Broil,  1  town,  1  burgh. 

PetervarodiD,  1  to  wo,  3  burghs, 

131  villages. 
^District  of  the  Tchaikietes,  13  villages. 
4.  Under  the  mihtary  government  of  the  banat. 

i  German  Regiment,  1  burgh,  45  villages. 
f  WallachO'lllyrian,  1  burgh,  111  villages. 

IV.  Principality  of  Transylvania. 
I.  Muiigarian  €(mnties,     ( Magijarok-Eesxe^J 

GEEMAff    AND    nUNOARlAN    NAMES. 

lawtT  WtiMStnburg.  V.    AUtr-Feytr^  (ComilaiuM  Alhtn* 

m,  Latin,  )f 
Upptr  F^tisstntfurg,  FcUm-Feif^, 

Dobok,  Doboka. 


*  We  do  not  know  that  the  privil^^vt  of  the  dialrict  wort  restfired  after  1814. 

i  I  believ«  thit  tbe  following  arft  all  Iha  nftraeB  by  wtiith  tlie  town  of  Weit* 
svnbtirgb  or  Karlsburg  bat  b«en  dittingui»hed.  Alba-Juiia^  Mba^CaroHna^ 
Carotopolii^  Korolif-FtytT-Vixr^  Wtisicnlntrg  or  ths  low  town,  Hariiburg^  (ih* 
foitifitd  toi^'n),  Belgrade 


cm* 


^^F 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

ytOOK                                    Synof 

Gin. 

Bun^fod.                                             ^^H 
^o/o^,  /'A7uj«  ui  Wallachian.)           ^^| 

Kukutl<>,                                              ^H 

BeUa-Szolnok,                                      ^^^M 
KtMcp'Szolnok*                                  ^^| 

Kiauienburg, 
^y             Kraschna. 
■            KokeBui^, 
^m            Szolrnkf  inland. 

H             Th&rda. 

■ 

DISTRICTS,  (Videke.)                                        ^^^| 

^B            Fhgarasch. 

Fogaras.                                           ^^^| 

^^^^^    n.  Cmntry  of 

the  Sxeklers.     ( 8%tkelt}tk'Bes%€*J^        ^^| 

^^ 

Seats  oa  Bzekb,                                            ^^H 

m        Tckik. 

Udmrhd^, 

CziL                                                     ^^ 
Udvarhdif*                                           ^^^M 

III.  Country  of  ilie  BtLmns*     ('8zas%ok'Res%t*J           ^^H 

Scats 

OR   SZSKK*      (jt7BtB0ICTIOIV8.)                                       ^^H 

BermanMtadi. 

Mediasck, 

RtisfiiarkL 

Rtps. 

Muhttnbach, 

ScJuiSsburg. 

GroB4^Sdienk. 

Brms, 

LMchkirch. 

(SzcAen  (CGmitatua  Cibtnitmis.)              V 

Szerdahel^  (Sedes  Mercuritfuet.Jt             1 

Ka-kalom  (Sedts  RupenBU^) 

Szasz^Seba. 

SegeS'Var, 

Migtf'Sink. 

Vt^EgTfhaz. 

DlSTftlCTf. 

BUtritz. 

Krtmttadt, 

Be«ter«  or  J^mnn. 
BroMio. 

^^^K           *  Part  Steuhrum  (ofBci»1  Latin,) 

^^^V           t  Harom  meant  thiee^  J 
^V             juncijoii  of  thc»e  others. 

ind  th«  leat  ur  juriidietlofi  of  Harom  ii  formed  by  thi 

^p.                t  Tbt  burgh  of  Sferdahfllf  ii  ealltd  Mtr^unum  in  tome  ancient  docujnafiti,            ■ 
^M             ^h\%4  abottt  tht  year  ISOO*                                                                                                H 

jSUlandf  (the  old  couDtiji 


H^einiandf  (wine  counliy,) 


/■  Herinflixstadt.* 

\  Reps, 

J  Gross-Sehenk. 

vLeacbkirch. 

(  Scbaesaburgb. 

)  Mediascb. 


i  Mubletibaeh* 
Land  v^  dtm  Woldt^  (in  froDt  of  tbe  forefltsO    I  Reiimarkt. 

(  Groos. 
Buntn  Land,  {liod  of  tempests.)  .  Kronstadt. 


cm. 


IV.    Military  Limits* 


Jei  WalJachi an  regiment 

2d  Wallachian  regiment, 
1st  regiiDeni  of  tho  Bzeklers* 
2d  regiment  of  the  Szeklers, 
EegLtnent  of  Szekler  husaars. 


Id  the  south  of  HuDjrad  and  Her- 

manstade, 
Kronstadt 
In  the  south  of  Czik* 
Haromszek, 
Diflbrent  villages. 


KIH6D0M   OF  DALHATIA» 

C  Claimed  bif  the  States  General  of  Hungary. J 

DlFABTM£nT8. 


1.  Zara, 

9.  Spaiaio, 
3;.  MakatMka, 


£  Ancient  county  of  Zara  or  Katar* 

}  Bucovitza, 

f  Counties  of  Sebmico,  Knin,  ItM!, 

i  ZaYoria* 

(  Petrovopoglia. 

iEadohigtia. 
RoMkop&glia, 
Raguaan  territory* 
BoccKe  of  Cattaro, 
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^^^^^^^A 

^H 
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^^^^^^^           Population* 

^^H 

cm. 

1,    PoPULATIOrf    OF    HirfTGAET. 

^H 

^^H 

m 

Census  of  1820,  according  to  Czaplowitz, 

6,643,627      ^^ 

b 

Increase  in  live  years* 
■                            Amount  in  1825, 

250,000             ■ 

8,893,627             1 

^m 

Census,  according  to  tlie  VaUriandischt  BlaUer 

■ 

■ 

1816,                .                ,                .                . 

8,260,000             ■ 

r 

Diferent  daMtis  of  InhabitantB,  accord- 

^M 

m 

ing  to  Hccbcrlm,  in  lSU-2.                According  to  Va 

lertand.  Elatt.  tii  181U  ^^M 

■ 

Nobility,  (males,)                   162,495 

^^M 

■ 

Clergy,             .                .         13,728 

^^H 

■ 

Servants  of  government,          4,*3t}6 

12,066      m 

ft 

Manufacturers,  QrtiFan3,&c.    8,^6 

1 

■ 

Burgesses,                  .            511,661  (?)        - 

68,42£2         ■ 

■ 

Peasants,           .                .      584,326 

643,215   ^M 

1 

Servants  and  workmen,        788,414 

783,364   ^H 

■ 

Diviaiost  AccoRiiJifo  to  the  Orioiit  of  thi 

:    L\ HABITANTS.            ^^H 

iMagiars  proper, 
MagioTEi.  ?  Kumamf 

(Jaz^fges,      , 

Sami 

3,385,0UD              ^H 

73,000             ^H 

42,000             ^H 

3,500,000               ^^ 

(  Siovackst 

2,903,957 

RousniackSf 

358,913 

Szolaks, 

52,000 

Pokst 

2,200 

Skivi.       i 

Vandah,      , 

40,730 

SchokztM^* 

160,000 

Vroalfi, 

328,000 

Sfrviana^ 

165,000 

K 

^  Bulgarian*, 

5^300 

1 

4,019,100 

1 

L  " 

Slavoniiot* 

500,000 

BOOK 

550,000 

OIII. 

500 

900 

1,000 

550,000 

80,000 

500 
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GttmonSf  •    . 

fydUachiam, 

Greeks, 

Macedo-ffallackians,  or  Ztnzare5, 

ArmenianBy 

Jetcs,  .... 

Zigtuenegy  (gypsies,) 

Different  inhabitants, 

(Czaploviezy  Vaterland.  Blatt.  1820,  p.  409,  &c.) 

DlVtaiONi   ACCOBDIXVO    TO   TBS   DIFFERENT  WORSHIPS  OF 

TBB  Inhabitants. 

CaiholicM,         ....  4,756,095 

United  Eastern  Oiurek,    .               .  635,300 

Eastern  CAurc^                         .  .            .  1,097,800 

Armenians,                                       •  1,000 

Differtni  Prat^anis,  1,385,816 

Lutherans,  822,989 

Jews,           /              .               .               •  150,000 
(Czapoknez,  Vaterland.  Blatt.  p.  27.) 

2.  Population  of  Tra^stlfania. 

Census  of  1811,  according  to  M.  Benigni,  .  1,501,406 

Anaaal  increase,  15,000,  .  2i0fi00 


Cenaus  of  1825,  1,711,406 

Divisions.    DirneiifarT  Nations. 

Magiars  and  Sxekkrs,  460,000 

Saxons,                                                 .  420,000 

Wailaehians,                  .               .               .  800,000 

SAgeunes,  or  gypsies,             •               •  70,000 

Slavi,  or  Slavonians,                     .  7,000 

Armenians,  5,500 

Baiians,          ....  1,800 

Divisions  according  to  tbe  Different  Sects.  (Hassel.) 

Catholics,        ....  120,000 

UniUd  Greek  Church,  160,000 


'Hook  Divisions  according  to  the  Dijjftrent  Sec/t,  Continued. 

cm.  EaMern  Church,  .  ,  .  916,500 

Lutherans ,  ,  .  •  ,     168,000 

OthuT  ProitaianU,      ,  •  .  210,000 

Vnilarianit  (SociniamJ    .  .  .      41,000 


PoPULATIQIf    OF   TUB    MfLITAUT    LiBflTi. 


Census  in  181 5,  .  *  • 

t^nnual  Jncrtascy  3600,     • 

Present  Population^ 

Men  fit  for  the  mUiianf  a«mce, 

DlFFEECirT   InaiBITAlVTS   Ilf    1815* 


940.568 

976,598 
135,824 


728,178 
121,062 

79,363 
9,000 


Slaviy 

JFallachiangf 
Magiars^ 
CermanSf 
(tIeii2inger*B  Statisticfl  of  the  military  Uoiits,  1817.) 

ExTEIfT. 

Hungarian  Square  Milet, 


PopuLATioir  in  1825* 

Sunnoied 


Hungarjfy 
Transiflvaniaf 
MUitanf  LimitSi 
Dalmatia, 


4,169 
665 
863 
274 


6,171 


Square  LeaguetA 


population, 

9,O0O,O0(} 

1,700,000 

976,000 

350,000 

12,026.000 


^  The  Hungaiiatt  fquate  iniln  is  equal  to  timteen  EoglltK  si|ttarfl  miltf, 
t  The  square  IoA|ue  rariei  from  tiic  oae-fourth  to  nine  Eogliih  iquara  iiiU«i, 


EUROPE 


European  Russia^     First  Bectimi*     Southern  Rmsia^ 

We  pass  from  th©  count  tics  on  the  sout!i-east  of  Europe, 
to  tlie  immense  plains  which  extend  from  the  Carpathian 
to  the  Ural  range,  a  distance  of  500  leagues,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  it,  no  mountain  interrupts  the  unvaried 
horizon,  or  opposes  a  barrier  to  the  winds.  This  half  of 
Europe  forms  only  the  European  part  of  tlje  Russian  em- 
pire. It  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  lir.s  be^jn  al- 
ready stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  and  in  the 
comparative  tables  of  the  seventeen  sections^  of  which  Eu- 
ropean Russia  forms  eight,  were  we  to  generalize  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  so  great  an  extent  of  country*  All  the 
Scythian  plai7is  form  what  is  generally  termed  southern 
Russia,  and  in  that  region  is  also  included  a  narrow  Cron^ 
tier,  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  lower  Danube. 

The  Dneistcr  issucfi  from  a  lake  on  the  base  of  the  Car* 
pathians,  waters  Gallicia  or  Austrian  Poland,  flows  with 
impetuosity  across  rocks,  and  forms  cataracts  near  lanipo!, 
so  that  boats  cannot  ascend  tt.  But  as  the  river  descends, 
its  course  becomes  less  violent,  and  it  terminates  iu  a  large 
linmn  or  lake  united  to  the  sea,  which  is  now  called  the  lake 
of  Ovidavo  or  the  ffxvtg.  On  that  account  the  Russians 
imagine  that  the  places  rendered  illustrious  by  the  txife  of 
Ovid,  are  situated  in  their  empire.  The  modern  Turla  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyras,  and  the  new  Russian 
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government  of  Beseardbia  extcodj  over  the  whole  of  that 
lirovince^  and  the  part  of  Moldavia  on  the  east  of  the 
Priith* 

The  numerous  hills  on  the  nortlr  of  eastern  Moldavia  are 
overspread  with  oak,  lime,  and  beech  trees,  and  the  fields 
are  covered  witli  maize^  millet,  vineyards  and  orchards* 
But  as  we  descend  the  two  rivers,  the  hills  unite  with  the 
plains,  wood  is  not  so  common,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  resembles  that  of  Ottoman  Moldavia.  All  the  in- 
habitants are  Moldoventjs  or  Moldavians,  they  are  governed 
by  a  Christian  prince,  are  less  barbarous  than  they  once 
were,  less  slothful  and  less  addicted  to  drunkenness;  they 
are  now  beginning  to  cultivate  that  fertile  land,  which 
under  the  double  tyranny  of  the  Hospodars  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans was  tieglected,  or  used  exclusively  for  the  rearing 
of  cattle*  The  peasants  were  obliged  to  serve  tlieir  lords 
and  masters  withoyt  wages ;  the  evil  still  exists,  but  not  in 
so  great  a  degree^  gratuitous  labour  is  now  much  reduced, 
and  the  profession  of  the  samo  religion  is  a  bond  of  iinton 
between  the  Russians  and  Moldavians.  The  Wallachian 
or  Daco-Roman  dialect  of  tho  people  is  little  different  from 
the  one  spoken  in  Western  Moldavia,* 

Klwiim  or,  according  to  the  Polish  orthography.  Choc- 
%in  was  formerly  the  most  northern  fortress  in  the  Otto- 
man empire^  of  which  it  was  considered  a  bulwark.  The 
citadel  was  built  according  to  the  plan  of  French  engineerst 
and  the  town  was  ]jcf>plcd  at  ono  time  by  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, it  does  not  contain  at  present  a  fourth  part  af  that 
number*  Kiachcnau  is  the  residence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authorities  in  the  governinenl,  among  its  cdiRces 
are  a  well-built  synagogue,  and  three  large  marble  foun- 
iains.  Orhetf  is  situated  near  a  lake,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  thickly  wooded  island,  and  Soroka  lies  at  no 
great  distance  from  excavations  abounding  in  nitre;  both 
are  ill  peopled,  the  townsmen  are  indolent  and  poor. 
The     inhabitants     of    the    forest     of     Kigiesch    on    the 

*  Obftrvatiuo^  »ur  la  Moldavie  Oijetistik,  Rphfm,  (Uogr,  XXXIV,  B.  1^3* 
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ancient  confines  of  Bessarat^la  and  Moldavia,  call  them- 
selves Kodrenes,  and  speak  tlio  Moldavian. 

Bessarabia  forms  physically  the  lower  part  of  Moldavia* 
No  trees^  a  few  shrubs  only,  arc  observed  near  tUo  rivers; 
the  lakes  or  stagnant  water  are  covered  with  reeds,  and  in 
the  plains  between  the  marshest  the  ox,  the  bulTalo  and 
the  bison  wander  among  verdant  pastures,  where  the  herb* 
age  reaches  to  the  height  of  their  horns.*  In  the  cnltivat- 
cd  land,  millet  yields  a  hundred-fold,  and  barley  sixty. 
The  finest  peaches  in  Europe  grow  in  the  country  round 
Eabahdaf  and  Ismael  Is  noted  for  its  apricots.  Such 
is  the  heat  or  drought  of  summer,  that  all  the  streams 
between  the  two  great  rivers  are  drained^  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  then  compelled  to  take  their  water  from  the  foun- 
tains, which  were  dug  by  the  Tartars,  and  guarded  by 
the  same  people,  with  religious  veneration.  Continued 
rains  set  in  during  the  auitimn,  and  in  that  soasoni  many 
rivers,  marshes  and  lakes  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  horse  and  the  sheep  exist  in  a  wild  state  ; 
deer,  chamois,  hares  and  wolves  abound  in  Bessarabia* 
The  limans  or  gulfs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  stored  with 
sterktSf  hdougm,  large  carps  and  various  kinds  of  fish. 
Numerous  flocks  of  cranes,  storks  and  different  aquatic 
birds,  haunt  the  rivers  and  the  gulfs-  The  country,  io 
other  respects,  resembles  Moldavia. 

Bender  or  Tightn  (Moldavian)  is  an  important  fortress  Towni. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dneister^  it  ts  peopled  by  10,000  in- 
dividuals, who,  for  the  most  part,  are  engaged  in  trade, 
and  many  of  the  lower  orders  are  employed  in  tanning 
leather.  Kawschani  was  once  a  Tartar  and  a  commercial 
town,  hut  its  20,000  inhabitants  Iiave  disappeared  since 
the  Russian  conquest.  Charles  the  Xll.  and  a  few  of  his 
faithful  soldiers  defended  themselves  at  Warnitza  against 
a  Turkish  army,  M-ICeirmun  is  ill  fortified,  it^^  public 
buildings  are  large,  and  its  fine  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
liman  of  the  Dneister;  the  population  amounts  to   10,000 


•  Bufching,  ErrSbefchreibiifig,  IT.  T95. 
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or  14,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in 
salt,*  ICiliat  a  town  fif  flomc  conscfiuenco  un  the  embou- 
chure of  tho  Danube,  is  likely  from  its  position  to  be 
fit  some  future  period,  very  flourishing.  Ismael,  a  forti- 
fied place,  was  peopled  in  1789  by  50,000  individuals,  but 
all  of  them  were  destroyed  on  the  day  that  Sou warof  took 
the  town  by  assault,  and  changed  its  mosques  and  bazar 
into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  Romans  were  not  ind liferent  about  the  possession 
of  these  regions,  they  arc  said  to  have  built  an  immense 
wall,  the  remains  of  which  extend  from  Kischenau  to 
Taurtda*  but  the  present  inliabitants  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  tlie  work  of  engineers,  and  served  to  protect  the  mari- 
time towns  against  the  incursions  of  w^andering  anif  pastoral 
tribes. 

Bessarabia  was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by  Scythians, 
Sarmatians,  Getse,  and  Bastarnians;  and  it  became,  after 
the  death  of  Attila^  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  dispersed 
Huns  ;  but  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  who  served  pro- 
bably in  the  armies  of  Attila,  entered  the  country  so  early 
as  469,  and  by  them  tire  Huns  proper  were  driven  beyond 
the  Danube.  It  was  in  the  year  635,  tliat  a  prince  of  tlic 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  freed  his  nation  from  the 
yoke  of  tlio  Awares,  and  conquered  several  Slavonic  tribes, 
among  others  the  Tiver%i  or  ISverzi,  and  the  Lutilsdifs, 
that  were  settled  between  the  Dneister  and  the  Dneiper. 
The  Bulgarians  retained  their  lands  until  the  year  882, 
when  the  Magiars  invaded  their  country,  and  founded  an 
ephemeral  empire*  The  conquerors  were  subdued  in 
their  turn  by  tlie  Petcbeneguea  and  the  Comans*  The 
last  people,  tbough  vanquished  by  the  Mongols  in  1241, 
settled  in  these  regions  under  princes  of  their  own  race. 


*  Tha  town  ii  Uutll  on  Ou)  t^tte  of  the  ancient  Ttfrtu  i>f   rtolemy  ftnd  Aitt* 

niiauus  M«irccllinuf ;  it  currc^^pottds  with  Oie  Awprmi  of  Coit§uiiiine  POfpJi/- 
togeuelea  (lUc  town  bm\%  vviili  vvtiitc  sloncei.)  Its  Sinvoiiic  untie  1%  Biologrid^ 
lit  Wallacliiaii  mid  MdJiuiaii,  TihitatcJiitfa.  Wu  do  noi  know  ou  what  au- 
ihoiiiy  ii  liiiA  tunjiii  calli  1  J  Uomin  coloii)'  m  ,J/fta  Julta.     1  lu   Totkiih  iyU»- 
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They  took  from  Bcssarabj  one  of  their  rulersi  tlic  nainc  of 
Bessarahcni  or  Bessarabians^  and  their  new  design ation  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  a  public  act  of  1259,  whicb  waa  " 
quotcc!  by  the  anonymous  archdeacon  of  Gnesne,  who  wrote 
his  chronicle  about  the  year  1395.*  Oldamiirt  one  of  their 
kings,  planned  tlie  invasion  of  Hungary  in  128'2,  his  sub- 
jects tlicn  inhabited  Moldavia,  and  tho  Hungarian  frontiers 
wero  exposed  to  their  incursions,  Bali-Khan^  another 
prince  who  resided  in  Kambmia^  sent  an  army  to  tlie  assist- 
ance of  Anne  of  Savoy,  a  Byzantine  empress.  Almost  all 
the  inliabitants  bad,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, embraced  Cliristiatiity,  and,  althougii  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  Greek  Christians,  some  Franciscan  monks, 
wliom  the  poiic  sent  into  the  country,  accomplished  the  end 
of  their  miBsiont  and  the  nation  remained  faith Tul  to  the 
western  church. f  Their  adherence  to  that  form  of  faith 
may  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  their  power.  It  is 
certain  that  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tfie 
Wallachians  and  Moldavians  possessed  nearly  t!ie  wJtole  of 
Beisarahia,  The  aamc  country  was  tributary  to  Hungary 
under  queen  Mtdtmge^  and  Uladislaus  transferred  it  in 
1393  to  Wiad^  a  prince  of  Wallachia.  Tlie  ficf  passed  to 
his  son  Mirza,  and  Alexander  of  Moldavia  conquered  it  in 
1412.  The  states  of  Alexander  were  divided  by  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Poles,  his  children  retained  Bessarabia. 
Dracuif  a  warlike  i»rince  of  WaUachta,  ruled  over  the  prov- 
ince from  1469  to  1474,  and  was  then  obliged  to  give  it  up 
to  the  victorious  Mahomet  tlie  Second*  The  Moldavians 
took  it  under  Steplien  the  Great,  but  two  years  afterwards 
llie  crescent  was  hoisted  on  the  turmts  of  Kilia  and  Aker- 
man.  A  colony  of  30,000  Nogay-Tarlar  families  migrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  kingdom  of  Astrakimn 
to  Bessarabia^  then  depopulated  by  so  matiy  c  bnnges  and 
destructive  wars.      These  settlers  were  called  Budziaks* 
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Though  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life,  tnaiiy  of  thembccanie 
hiisbanclmcn^  and  by  tho  iiiduBtry  of  its  new  iiihabUants» 
the  country  continued  to  flourish  until  tlic  Russians  destroy- 
ed the  feeble  monarchy  of  the  Khans  in  tlic  Crimea*  Some 
of  the  Budziaks^  having  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russiat  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  tho  Rubany  the 
rest  fled  to  the  south  of  tho  Danube  in  1812,  when  Bessara- 
bia was  aildedf  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  to  the  dominions 
of  tho  Czar.  Tho  number  at  present  in  tho  province  is  re- 
duced to  B0|000.  It  is  said  that  a  Hungarian  priestf  who 
visited  the  country  in  1706|  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing] 
many  that  remained  faithful  to  the  Catholic  church.*  Tbo-I 
Polisli  and  Russian  colonists,  who  ecttlcd  lately  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kogotilnick^  complain  of  the  cold  and  severe 
winters. 

Many  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  origin  and  even 
on  tho  name  of  the  Bessarabians.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  ancient  Besses  or  Bscsses,  (a  people 
whom  we  have  included  among  tho  Proto- Slavonians,)  in- 
habited the  countries  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  from 
tlie  first  to  the  fourth  century.  An  historian  informs  us, 
t!iat  in  the  year  376^  tlie  same  people  were  the  neighbours 
of  tho  Antes  or  eastern  Slavonians^!  It  ts  not  unlikely 
that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Blesses,  wliam  Ptolemy 
places  in  Sarmatia,  and  on  the  tipper  banks  of  the  Dneiper; 
perliaps  their  name  was  applied  to  two  distinct  people 
of  Slavonic  origin  5  at  all  events,  the  Biessencs  inhab- 
ited in  the  eight! J  century,  Biessciiia,  a  country  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube*  It  has  been  supposed  that 
theKO  people  were  branches  of  the  Patzinacitx,  but 
it  may  be  maintained  wit^i  equal  probability,  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Besses,     One  writer 


*  BuicbJDg.  Hhf,  G^og.  Mngnrhg,  II L  p.  5€0,  Stiller,  Tiftnialp.  Dteieo, 
It.  83. 

t  Jooiandet,  C,  V.  C;  XLVHL  Stritli?!,  Memoiiic,  t.  1.  p,  161*  Some  of 
tbcra  wcrfl  baptized  nbwot  ihe  year  590. 
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affiroia  that  Muamed^  the  kkakan  of  the  Arabiand,  rnailo  an    boor 
irruption  into  the  Roman  provinces,  about  the  end  of  the     cif. 
seventh  century,  and  that  bis  Arabs  mingled  with  the  Bes-  """^^ 
ses*     The  assertion  requires  to  be  confirnied  by  additional 
evidence  I  and  the  examination  of  the  arguments  relative  to  _ 

the  continuance  nrthe  Besses  might  lead  us  into  an  inquiry 
incompatible  witli  the  limits  of  this  work. 

The  Dnciper  or  the  Borysthenes  waters  three  Rua-ThoDnei- 
Bian  governments*  Iekaterinoslar«  Kherson  and  Taurida,  ^'^^* 
which  made  up  formerly  Little  Tartary-  Tl»e  physical 
geographer  observeB  two  regions  in  that  count  ry,  the  con- 
tinental plaint  and  the  pcninstila  of  Taurida  or  the  Cri- 
mea* The  first  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  last  hills 
in  the  central  ridge  of  Russia.  The  elevation  of  the  ter- 
race that  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow^ 
Katouga  and  Toula  towards  the  Black  Sea,  is  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  feet  The  Bneiper  winds  through 
these  heights  amidst  rocks  of  granite,  and  form§  many 
cataracts  and  whirlpoolsi  but  all  of  them  disappear  during 
the  heavy  rains  in  tlie  spring,  and  the  inhabitants  can  then 
ascend  the  river  in  their  canoes^  The  same  river  rises  from 
a  marsh  at  the  base  uf  tlie  ridge  of  Waldai,  receives  from 
the  rightt  the  Bcreslna  and  the  PriiHstz,  from  the  left, 
the  Sosna,  the  Desna,  the  Psiol  and  many  other  streams. 
It  waters  a  large  and  fertile  country,  and  communicates  by 
means  of  canak  with  the  basins  of  the  Dunn  and  the 
Niemen*  Its  numerous  fallf^,  the  shallowness  of  its  feeders^ 
the  masses  of  ice  witli  which  it  is  covered  above  Kiew, 
fi*om  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April,  and  in 
other  places  from  the  middle  of  Uecemher  to  the  begitintng 
of  March,  but  above  all,  the  want  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry in  the  people,  diminish  its  commerctai  importance. 
The  water  of  the  Oneipcr,  like  that  of  its  feeders,  passes 
through  beds  of  chalky  and  marshes,  and  is  not  very  fresh 
or  limpid,  still  the  sturgeon,  the  carp,  the  shad,  the  pike 
and  a  variety  of  fish  abound  in  its  turbid  streams*  Ser- 
pents swarm  in  all  tlic  islands  that  are  not  inundated  by ''^'^*"'»?" 
the  swelling  of  the  river,  but  Rortitzkaia  has  been  partly  p«r/ 
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cultivated  by  tlic  laborious  DflfortB  of  a  colony  of  Menno* 
nitcs.  Tim  Cttssakki-sd-Parovt  cgtablished  their  intlitary  i 
HCttlcments  on  the  islands  between  tho  falls  (prorogue) 
and  the  confluence  of  tho  Bazaulouk*  thoy  lised  near  the 
last  place,  their  scicka  or  principal  camp.  The  Rncicnt 
names  of  the  cataracts  on  the  Dneipcr  are  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  the  Byzantinesy  and  as  tliey  ai-e  of  Gothic  de- 
rivation, it  is  probablo  that  the  Ostrogoths,  the  warlike 
adventurers  that  issued  from  Scandinavia^  conquered  these 
countries  in  the  course  of  tlieir  invasions. 

The  present  towns  on  the  river  are  lekaterinoslav  and 
IChcrson^  tliey  aro  the  capitals  of  two  large  governments, 
and  the  last  contains  a  population  of  100,000  souls,  Tlio 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  has  been  built  in 
its  (lock  yards,  where  seven  ships  of  war  may  bo  constructed 
at  one  lime<  Oc^acqf  or  Otchakof  was  formerly  an  import- 
ant Turkish  fortrass,  it  is  now  a  station  for  merchatit  ves- 
sels, and  the  fortress  of  ICinhimf  which  is  opposite  to  it, 
is  in  a  political  point  of  view,  equally  in^igtiificant.  Odessa 
is  the  most  flourisliing  town  in  that  part  of  the  Russian 
empire;  its  growing  prosperity  may  be  attributed  to  many 
fortunate  but  contingent  events,  and  to  the  able  protection  of 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  It  is  at  present  peopled  by  40,000 
souls,  and  from  it  are  exported  all  the  coruj  hides,  wood 
and  wax  of  the  Ukraine,  and  all  the  merchandise  that  is 
borne  down  the  Dnseiter  and  the  Bog;  its  imports  arc  tho 
w  incs  and  fruits  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  the  leather,  silk  and 
productions  of  the  Levant.  Tlie  value  of  its  exports  in 
1816,  amounted  to  49,364,704  rubles^  and  that  of  the  corn 
only  was  supposed  to  be  worth  14  millions.*  II  cannot, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  be  denied  that  its  trade  must  be  uncer- 
tain, so  long  as  the  Ottoman  power  is  established  on  thfl 
Bosphorus. 

Jeiisawel^radf  ( Eiimhtlhgrad )  a  town  in  the  interior,  itl 
buitt  on  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Ingul,  and  its  popa*| 
lation   JH  not  less  than   12,000   individuals,   who,   for  the 
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most  part  profess  t!ie  Gi-eco-Russiaii  religion,  and  many    book 

»arc  or  Servian  origin-     The  new  city  of  JVikolaief  is  situ-      civ. 
ttted  at  Urn  confluence  of  the  Ingnl  ami  tlic  Bog;  it  is  the 

seat  of  nn  atlmiralty,  it  is  peopled  by  9000  inlialiitants, 
and,  although  adorned  with  fine  edifices,  it  iij  ill  provided 
■  with  wood  and  materials  for  building.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Jlinskaia  on  the  liman  of  the  Bog,  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  Olbai,  an  ancient  Milesian  colony. 

The  country  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper  Physical 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions.  Tlio  hills  in  e^^Braptr^ 
the  northern  arc  partly  covered  witli  lofty  forests  of 
oaks,  limes  and  poplars.  The  southern  plains,  though 
Mel!  adapted  for  corn,  and  not  encumbered  with  trees^  ar© 
almost  wlmlly  neglected ;  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
feed  on  them,  but  the  pastures  are  sometimes  scorched  by 
arid  and  burning  winds.  The  soil,  when  it  is  first 
broken  by  the  plough,  appears  to  be  impregnated  with 
nitre,  a  substanco  deleterious  to  regetatioii,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  is  removed  or  diminished,  Albanian  wheats  millet  and 
the  arhute  melon  may  be  cultivated  with  great  success. 
The  farinacious  fruit  of  the  craicegits  aria  is  made  into 
bread,  and  used  by  tlie  poor.  Tlie  Greek  poplar  grows 
on  the  bank?  of  rivers,  and  the  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  yield  almost  every  sort  of  fruit ;  thus 
there  are  seven  kinds  of  grapes^  hut  the  wine  is  weak 
and  acid. 

The  animals  indigenous  to  tlie  country  are  the 
mt/(KruSf  the  vius-citiUuSf  the  arci&mffs  or  Russian  marmot^ 
the  mustela  sarmatica  and  tfie  saiga.  Tlie  heaths,  the 
brushwood  and  the  steppes  abound  in  partridges,  quails 
and  woodcocks;  and  whenever  the  grasshoppers  are  not 
devoured  by  sea  swallows,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  harvest  is  cojisumed  by  these  destructive  insects.  The 
cold  of  winter  is  intensci  and  the  streams  are  dried  by  the 
suiQmer*s  heat.* 


BQOK       The  above  remarks  are  strictly  apitllcable  to  the  country 
CIT^     between    tlie    Dnieper    und    the   sea   of  Azof.     The   well- 
wooded  Iitlis  form  a  narrow  frontier,  the  8tepi»es  arc  more 
s„     extensive,  the  soil  is  comparatively  barren,  and  the  hus- 
''<*-    band  men   live    at    creater    dislancea    from     one  another. 

d  iho  *^ 

Brackish  lakes  and  mai'shos,  heaths  and  sandy  downs  aro 
thickly  scattered  through  the  plains.  =^ 

•  All  the  towns,  witli  the  exception  of  Bachmutht  which 

is  famous  for  its  horses,  are  situated  on  the  sea  of  Azof, 
Taganrokf  tlic  most  important  of  any,  is  built  on  a  pro- 
montory, its  harbour  may  contain  from  tliirtcen  to  four- 
teen hundred  small  vessels;  the  furs  of  eastern  Russia 
are  sent  from  it  into  diflerent  countiies,  and  the  other  ex- 
ports arc  the  same  as  those  of  Odessa,  Peter  the  Great 
wished  to  make  it  one  of  his  capitals,  and  the  place  is 
meniorablc  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  First,  who 
visited  it  in  his  journey  thraugli  the  provinces,  and  was 
there  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  Crimea. 

jyachitchevaut  a  town  of  13>000  or  14,000  souls,  is 
peopled  by  an  Arminian  colony.  It  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict attached  to  tlic  government  of  lekatcrinoslav,  and 
surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks.  The  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  silk  and  cotton,  the  neighbouring  country 
is  thickly  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and  the  houses  are 
built  in  the  eastern  style.  Jz(}f  was  once  included  among 
the  cities  of  Asia,  its  fortifications  have  fallen  into  decay, 
but  its  gardens  and  fruit  trees  are  now  more  numerous  thaii| 
ever. 

**■-  All  that  extent  of  land  together  with  Taurida,  ibA 
sometimes  called  JSf*nv  Jlussia;  it  may  be  considered  ani 
acquisition  wrested  from  nature  by  the  efforts  and  indus*' 
try  of  the  Tartars.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  at  present  composed  of  Russian  husbandmen ;  but  the.' 
imperial  government  invited  colonists  from  Q\ery  nation^^ 
and  the  great  population  of  Little  Russia  is  nowhere  more 
abundant  than  on  the  banks   of  the   Dniejier*     Servians^ 


*  Iunker*t  Account   of   ihc   Country  bcivvccu    tho    Dnieper  and  the  Don. 
MuUer^i  KUtorkul  Mcmoki  of  ihc  Husaiaii  tuipitCi  volutnc  tX. 
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Wallaclnans  and  Albniilans  !iavc  inhnliited,  since  1754,  tlic 
iJistrict  between  tfie  Dnieper  and  the  Ingul,  which  has  been 
long  known  by  the  name  of  JVVrit*  Scrcia*  ThccoloniHtsarc 
now  confounded  with  the  Russians.  Some  Poles  sought 
refuge  in  the  ncighbonrhood  of  Odessa,  after  the  annihi- 
lation of  their  country,  and  the  Greeks  have  increased 
on  the  banks  of  the  Berda.  Few*  settlers  have  migrated  to 
the  Steppes  of  Nogay.  Ten  villages  to  the  south-cast  of 
tliesc  districts  arc  peopled  by  Dnchoborzcs  or  Russian  Ouchoboi 
qiiakers,  and  30,000  Nogay  Tartars  bnrnt  their  travelling 
wagons  near  tliese  European  settlements,  and  fixed  their 
abode  in  scventy4hi*ec  villages.* 

The  colonists  arc  in  many  places  ill  provided  with  timber  ^^'^6*"^ 
for  building,  they  live  utider  the  ground,  and  tlie  hillocks, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  country,  and  winch  served  in 
ancient  times  for  graves  or  monuments  of  the  dead,  arc  now 
converted  into  houses,  the  vaults  arc  changed  into  roofs, 
and  beneath  them  are  subterranean  excavations*  Kurgan 
is  the  Tartar  name  for  these  tumidif  they  arc  scattered 
throughout  New  Russia,  they  were  raised  at  diflerent  times 
by  the  different  people  who  ruled  over  that  region.  The 
Kurgans  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind  ;  some  are  not  unlike 
the  rude  works  of  the  early  Hungarians,  others  arc  formed 
of  large  and  tlrin  stones,  like  the  Scandinavian  tombs.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  diflTercnt  articles  contained  in  them 
have  been  only  of  lato  years  examined  with  care.  Many 
inscriptions,  long  concealed  in  ruins,  prove  the  existence 
of  Greek  colonies  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Borysthcucs,  Other  and  more  frequent  traces  of  the  same 
people  still  remain  on  the  coasts  of  Taurida. 

A  gulf  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  another  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  '^^'^^ri 

7.    .  ,     ,  '  inea  or 

aro  divided  by  a  narrow  isthnnis,  and  limit  on  the  north  Taynda. 
the  peninsula  of  Taurida,  or  the  Crimea.     The  eastern  part 
is  washed  by  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  separated  from  Asia  by 
the  strait  of  Yenikali,  or  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonis,  and  the 


*  NouveUei  Ann«le9  dei  Voya^i^s,  u  U  p.  249. 
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soutlicro  and  western  coasts  burtler  on  llic  Black  Sea. 
The  part  to  the  north  of  the  river  Salghir  is  an  immense 
'plain*  of  uiiich  tlie  western  extremity  in  barren  and  cover- 
ed with  sand,  and  tlie  northern  or  the  country  near  tho 
isthmus  of  Perccop  abounds  in  salt  and  salt  marshes,  but 
-the  part  on  the  sonth  is  arable  and  fertile.  When  tlio 
wind  is  easterly,  the  Siwash  or  eastern  gulf*  and  tlie  Pu-  J 
trid  Sea  or  Gniloi  More  receive  by  a  narrow  opening  the 
waters  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  hut  at  other  times  the  ooze,  the 
filth  and  mud  that  cover  the  beds  of  these  marslies  may  be 
seen  to  the  distance  of  ten  versts,*  The  noxious  exhalations 
that  rise  from  them,  render  the  country  unhealthy  beyond 
Perecop.  Salt,  sheep,  and  Albanian  wheat  are  tlm  riches 
of  the  plains.  But  the  air  is  mixed  with  unwholesome  va- 
pours, and  the  husbandmen  that  settle  in  the  country,  arc 
'Subject  on  their  arrival  to  dangerous  diseases.  The  south- 
ern region  is  very  diflerent,  a  mountainous  range  of  no 
great  extent  rises  in  front  of  the  Black  Sea.  Tho  mari- 
time or  highest  part  is  formed  by  strata  of  calcareous  rocks 
and  madrepores,  the  inland  chain  is  also  composed  of  lime- 
stone mixed  willi  shells,  and  their  horizontal  beds  descend 
beneath  the  plains.  The  highest  summit  is  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Symferf»pol  and  Baktchisarai;  it  has  been 
distinguislied  by  the  Russian  name  of  Tcketifr-Bagt  be- 
cause its  slijipe  is  not  unlike  a  tent#  Ttic  traveller  takes 
tliree  hours  to  ascend  it,  but  ho  is  rewarded  for  his  toil 
by  the  view  from  the  to]»;  he  can  see  the  whole  of  tliat 
fine  peninsula,  which  was  at  one  lime  covered  with  flaurish- 
ing  cities  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  Perccop  ia 
distincdy  seen  on  the  north,  the  Black  Sea  extends  to  the 
sou  til  and  the  westt  and  the  distant  prospect  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  sea  of  Azof.f    The  caverns  in  these  rocks 
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arc  filled  with  snow,  from  them  the  Salghir  takes  its  ria€, 
and  a  thousand  rivulets  wind  in  every  direction.  The 
streams  form  a  great  number  of  cascades  before  they  reach 
tlie  base  of  the  mountain,  the  water  is  intensely  cold,  and  so 
transparent  that  a  small  stone  or  a  piece  of  silver  may  be 
easily  observed  at  the  depth  of  seventy  fathoms.  The  ca- 
verns are  situated  in  many  parts  of  the  calcareous  hills, 
those  of  Bobatag  served  as  an  asylum  for  tlie  ancient  in^ 
habitants.'**  The  mildest  and  most  fruitful  region  in  all 
the  Russian  empire  is  titat  continuation  of  valleys  arranged 
in  natural  amphitlieatres  at  the  southern  base  of  Tailrida, 
along  the  coasts  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  The  climate  is  little  Southern 
different  from  that  of  Anatolia  and  Asia  Minor;  winter  is 
hardly  felt,  the  primrose  and  tlie  crocus  appear  above  the 
ground  in  the  month  of  January,  and  the  oak  retains  its 
green  foliage  throngliout  the  year.  •'No  part  of  Taurida« 
perhaps  of  the  whole  empire,  aflbrds  the  botanist  a  greater 
variety  of  plants*  or  the  husbandman  richer  harvests^ 
The  ever-verdant  laurel  grows  beside  the  olive,  the  pome* 
granatc,  the  fig  or  the  date  tree,  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  the  country  in  ancient  times  by  Greek  colonists^ 
The  mammiferous  ash,  the  mastich,  the  sumach,  the  blad- 
der-nut, the  sage-leaved  cistus,  the  emerus  and  the  arbyte 
of  Asia  Minor  flourish  in  the  open  air*  The  walnut  and 
almost  every  kind  of  Frurt  tree  thrive  in  the  woods  or  rather 
the  natural  gardens  in  the  valleys.  The  caper  bush  is  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  the  wild  vine  reaches  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  descends  again  to  the  ground,  and  forms 
with  the  viburnum  festoons  and  garlands.  High  hilts^ 
masses  of  rocks,  streams  and  cataracts^  verdant  fields  and 
woods,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the  horizon,  render  the 
landscape  equal  to  any  imagined  or  described  by  poets. 
The  simple  life  of  the  good  Tartara,  their  cottages  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  concealed  by  the  thick  foliage  of  sur- 
rounding gardens,  the  Bute  of  the  shepherd,  his  flocks  scat- 
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tcrcd  on  solitary  hills,  reminil  the  stranger  of  the  golden 
age^  Tire  traveller  leaves  the  people  with  regret,  and  en- 
vies the  destiny  of  mortals  ignorant  of  war,  the  frauds  of 
trade,  and  luxury  accompanied  with  all  its  vices/* 

These  are  the  words  of  tlio  learned  Pallas,  who  left  tho 
court  of  Petersburg  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  Crimea, 

The  valuable  plants  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor^ 
might  ho  cultivated  in  Taunda,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
-wealth  of  Russia.  "The  most  delicate  fruits,"  continues 
M,  Pallas^  '*  arrive  at  maturity,  many  exist  already  in  tho 
province,  olives  and  fig  trees  need  not  he  exported  from 
other  regions,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  sesamum,  a  plant  rich 
in  oil,  and  the  orange,  the  lemon  and  tho  citron»  if  a  little 
labour  be  bestowed  on  tlicm,  resist  the  cold  of  winter. 
The  grape  might  ho  much  improved,  if  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  tho  best  vines  were  made  in  other  countries,  and  if 
they  were  cultivated  on  different  soils,  tlie  effect  of  which 
on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  had  been  previously  ascertained. 
It  might  be  necessary  too  to  pay  greater  attention  to  tho 
vintage,  to  the  making  of  tlie  new  wine,  and  tho  preserving 
of  tho  old.  Bruggists  might  obtain  from  the  same  country, 
many  valuahle  simples  and  plants  useful  in  dying,  such  as 
those  generally  exported  from  the  islands  in  the  Archipela- 
go, Greece,  Asia-Minor  and  Persia*  Someof  these  plants 
are  already  found  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  mammiferous  ash 
and  the  sun-flower,  that  yields  a  rich  blue  dye-  The  same 
country  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  different-coloured 
and  hard  timber,  or  for  tho  wood  employed  in  marquetry, 
for  the  cypress,  the  cork  and  the  oaks  from  which  gall-nuts 
and  kermcs  are  obtained,  and  the  acorns  used  in  dressing 
Morocco  leather,'* 

Tho    advantages   which    M,  Pallas   enumerated  to  his 

sovereign,  arc  not  likely  to  be   soon  realized.     It  is  not 

rttardflii.  dcnicd  that  the  germs  of  a  future  vegetation  exist  in  the 

royal  gardens  at  Nikita  and  other  places,  but  tho  judicious  < 

labours  of  M.  Steven  are  feebly  seconded  by  the  industr/j 
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of  the  ifiliabitatits.     Tito  Tartar  gardeners  confine  tbem-     book 
selves  to  ilie  cuhivation  of  melons,  arbuiesj  and  ordinary     ^^^* 

vegetables.    Apple,   pear  and   cherry  trees  grow  on   the 

mountains;  the  pcacb,  tbe  fig,  and  tl»e  pomegranate  thrive 
on  the  southern  coasts  but  the  olive  in  neglected,  and  the 
plantation  of  mulberry  trees  in  ti^e  neighbourhood  of  Staroi* 
Krim  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  The  fourteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grapes  in  Tanrida  are  mostly  consumed  oa 
tbe  tables  of  the  rich,  and  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  vineyards  of  Sudak  form 
an  exception;  more  than  SOjOOO  eimcrs  of  wine  are  cxcry 
year  obtained  from  them*  The  Russian  nobles  for  some 
time  past  have  purchased  land  on  tliat  coast;  its  cultivation 
is  thus  improved,  and  the  new  proprietors  expect  ere  long 
to  raise  Bnr^undij  and  Ckampaii^ne  on  their  own  estates, 
and  to  cat  oranges  from  their  own  groves.  But  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  vernal  frosts,  and  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer,  if  not  insuperable  obstacles,  can  only  be  surmount- 
ed by  a  civilized  and  industrious  population. 

Perecop,  a  fortified  place,  consisting  only  of  three  houses,  Towm  aod 
is  not  calculated  to  give  the  stranger  a  favourable  opinion  j^J^gg"^*^^* 
of  the  Crimean  towns.  The  suhurhs  is  three  versts  or  two 
English  miles  distant ;  although  peopled  by  a  thousand 
individuals,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  salt,  it  is  very  ill  built. 
The  places  to  which  the  name  of  towns  is  least  inapplica- 
ble, are  situated  on  the  district  watered  by  the  Salghir. 
That  part  of  tfie  country  on  which  Mmetchet  or  the  capital 
stands,  is  not  fruitful,  it  is  ill  provided  with  water,  and  the 
inhabitants  aic  exjmsed  to  endemical  levers*  The  town 
has  been  called  Siimjfheropot  by  tbe  Russians,  since  they 
became  masters  of  the  peninsula,  but  it  is  only  known  in 
the  country  by  tlic  name  which  it  received  from  the  Tar- 
tars. Tlie  population  is  not  less  than  20,000  souls,  the 
inhabitants  are  indolent,  and  (lie  place  is  without  com- 
mcrce,*    Tho  distance  from  Akmetcbet  to  Bakkhi'Sarai, 
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1  30  versts,  or  twenty 
was  once  tlio  residence  of  the  Khan,  and  the  Tartar  capital 
of  tlie  Crimea.  It  is  built  on  the  craggy  side  of  a  large 
tiatiiral  moat  between  two  niountalns^  and  surrounded  with 
fountains,  streams^  terraces,  hanging  vineyards  and  groves 
of  black  poplars  near  rocks  and  precipices.  The  vast 
palace  of  the  Khans  still  remainsy  but  many  other  edifices 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  victorious  Kussians.*  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  now  reduced  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  ;  their  principal  trade  consists  in  cutlery  and  mo- 
rocco leather.  Tcltufut'K'alifj  an  ancient  forti^ess  erected 
by  t!ie  Genoese  on  a  lofty  precipice,  is  not  more  than  five 
versts  from  the  last  town.  It  is  now  a  place  of  refuge  for 
1200  Jews,  of  the  sect  Karal*  The  character  of  the  Kara- 
ites is  very  different  from  that  of  their  brethren  in  other 
countries ;  they  live  without  reproach,  their  honesty  is  pro- 
verbial in  the  Crimea,  and  the  word  of  a  Karaite  is  said  to 
be  as  good  as  another  man^s  bond.  They  still  adhere  to 
tlie  law  of  Moses :  they  have  rejected  the  Talmud,  every 
Rabbinical  doctrine,  and  all  interpolations  of  scriptural 
tcxtfl.:|:  Kbslow^  which  w*as  for  a  short  time  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Eupatoria,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast; 
its  port  is  the  most  commercial  of  any  in  the  peninsula*  its 
population  amounts  to  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  brewers  of  &ow^«,  the  Mussulman  ale,  that  is  drank  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sennaar.  Mhtiar  or  Sevastopol^  a  large 
naval  arsenal,  and  a  temporary  station  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
from  which  it  can  sail  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  Dosphorust 
is  built  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  coast.  W©  ob- 
serve after  having  doubled  the  capes  of  the  Chersone^us  and 
St  George,  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port  Balaklavaf  where 
two  tliousand  Greeks  gain  a  subsistence  by  trade  and  the 
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prodaco  of  their  mackarel  fiBh^ries.  All  the  rocky  and  BoaK 
Btecp  coast  from  Cape  Jia  to  Capo  MtodorOf  is  in  our  ciy. 
o])iiHon,  the  front  of  the  rmUf  or  the  Criou^Meiopon  of  ^  ^  " 
the  ancients.  Travellers  remark  at  the  base  of  the  moun-  ^^10^00"' 
tains  or  the  Byzantine  Klimafaf  the  romantic  towns 
of  JVtAiffl,  Moutchiif  Soudak  and  its  smal!  harbour,  and 
ImiTsof  with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  governors  of 
Taurida*  Caffa  or  the  ancient  Tlicodosia  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  t!ie  mountains  on  the  bay  of  Caffa* 
It  covers  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf,  and  rises  like  a 
vast  theatre  of  mosques  and  minarets  near  all  the  hills 
which  enclose  that  part  of  the  hay.  It  merited  and  ob- 
tained in  past  times  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Constan- 
tinople,  it  contained  56,000  houses  within  its  wallsj  and 
not  fewer  than  8000  in  the  suburbs.  It  must  be  confess- 
ed, however,  that  the  ruins  do  not  indicate  a  si»ace  pro- 
portionate to  so  great  a  number.  Maltomet  11.  liaTing 
made  himself  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  took  the  town  in 
1475.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Tartars,  but 
its  inhabitants,  like  those  throiighout  tlic  Crimea,  aban- 
doned their  possessions  at  the  approach  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  Genoese  and  Tartar  monuments  were  destroyed 
hy  the  barbarous  troops  of  the  czar.*  The  present  popu- 
lation is  less  than  4000.  JCcrtsIu  once  tlie  residence  of 
Mithridates,  and  the  capital  of  the  Bosphorian  kings,  and 
rcnicalef  a  small  fortress  that  commands  the  strait,  arc 
situated  on  the  eastern  peninsula  j  near  the  former  is  the 
tomb  of  Mitliridatcs,  and  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  at 
Yenicale  is  now  changed  into  a  reservoir.  The  Altyn 
Obo,  or  highest  hill  in  that  part  of  the  Crimea,  is  about 
fonr  vcrsts  distant  from  Kcrtsh ;  it  contains,  according  to 
tradition,  a  treasure  guarded  by  a  virgin,  who  spends  her 
nights  in  lamentations.  It  was  from  the  ancient  citadel 
of  the  Bosphorians  on  the  precipice  above  the  sea,  that 
Mithridates  threw  his  son  Xiphanes  into  the   waves;  at 
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lonst  ttiero  ia  no  other  spot  coikiiected  witli  tfie  site  of  Pan* 
ticapceum,*  wtiich  Itohi  its  eminence  corresponds  with  the 
text  of  Appiaiiy  vfho  says  that  the  mother  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  strait^  and  witnessed  the  murder  of  her 
son.t 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  enquiry  concerning  the 
'Scythiansy  Tauro-Scythians,  Cimmerians  or  the  other 
ancient  inhahitants  of  the  Crimea*  The  Tartars  (many 
of  whom  have  now*  left  their  country)  are  sprung  from 
the  Turks,  Grseco-Scythians,  and  Nogays  of  the  great 
.bordet  the  founders  of  tlie  khanat  of  Kaptschak.  They 
are  divided  into  many  distinct  classes,  hut  there  are  no 
slaves  or  servile  trihes  amongst  them.  The  estates  of  tbe 
!  lords  are  cultivated  hy  farmers  or  hired  lahoyrersy 
whose  condition  is  by  no  means  wretched^  and  the 
jioblea  are  the  only  individuals  in  the  community 
that  can  possess  land.  Each  village  is  still  governed 
by  its  Mursa  or  elective  chicf»  who  enforces  the  laws,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  rural  aL.horities.  The  dwellings  of 
tbe  Tartars  exlnbit  tbe  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  early 
ages.  Stakes  or  branches  of  trees  are  placed  without  re- 
gularity above  one  anotiicr,  the  chinks  or  interstices  are 
covered  with  moss^  and  tbe  spaces  thus  enclosed  form  tho 
habitations  of  the  peasants.  Tiie  houses  of  the  nobles  are 
equally  superficial,  and  consist  only  of  a  single  story. 
The  outer  ornamenti*  arc  ligJit  wooden  pillars,  painted  in 
green,  red  or  yellow  ;  the  rooms  are  not  provided  with 
chairs  or  tables,  but  a  number  of  large  pillows,  placed 
round  each  apartment^  serve  the  double  purpose  of  seats 
and  beds.  A  large  space  is  left  behind  the  wainscot, 
and  all  the  necessary  articles  of  household  furniture  are 
kept  in  it. 

The  Tartars,  like  all  tbe  neighbouring  subjects  of  the 
empire,  hate  their  masters,  their  customs  and  institutions. 
The  Russians  have  done  little  to  allay  such  prejudices^ 
they  have  done    much   to  increase  them.     If  aversion  to 
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despolic  rulers  be  cormldrrcd  a  lieinoua  ofTencc  in  thfs 
cofi(|uerc(i,  it  must  be  atlmitted  that  tbey  have  many  re- 
deeming virtues;  fop  every  traveller  that  has  visited" 
the  Crimea,  j^pcaks  io  !iigh  terms  of  their  strict  honesty 
and  integrity*  The  same  people  are  generous  and  hos- 
pitable, a  patriarchal  simplicity  prevails  among  them,  and 
houses  set  apart  for  tlie  recepliori  of  strangers  are  at- 
tached to  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy.  Travellers  make 
tnentinn  of  a  rnnvent  of  Tartar  nuns  at  BatchiBarai ; 
their  dress  too  is  said  rit»t  to  bo  very  difTerent  finjm  that 
worn  by  the  white  penitents  during  their  religious  pro- 
cessions. 

Tfie  improvement  in  the  cnlture  of  the  vine  and  the  Hufbtnd- 
mulberry  has  not  hecn  greatly  advanced  by  the  Greek  or*^**"* 
German  husbandmen^  and  their  assistance  lias  not  been 
of  much  value  in  tlie  different  mantifactures.  Tije  Sla- 
vonic husbandmen  are  a  thriving  colony,  they  are  now 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  their  number  is  rapidly  incroas- 
ing,  hut  they  are  ignorant  and  ill  educated. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  his-  HistoTj  or 
tory  of  the  Cossacks  un  the  Don  and  flie  Black  Sea,  he- J^*|j,^^'" 
fore  we  attempt  to  describe  their  country*  Although  the 
territory  belonging  exclusively  to  that  people  is  equal  in 
extent  to  4600  square  miles^  or  12,800  sqiiaro  leagues, 
it  contains  few  towns,  and  is  ill  calculated  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  geographer*  Little  Russia  is  the  native 
country  of  tbc  Cossacks.  The  Slavonians  of  Kiow  formed 
a  distinct  colony  from  those  of  Novgorod  j  the  nature  of 
their  government  was  not  the  same,  their  destiny  has 
been  widely  diflferent.  Separated  from  each  other  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  they  have  been  at  last  united; 
but  their  language,  manners  and  even  physical  constitu- 
tion are  so  many  marks  of  a  distinct  people.  The  Ma- 
lo-Russians  or  inliabitants  of  Little  Russia  are  at  present 
settled  in  the  Ukraine  or  in  the  governments  of  Kiow, 
Tchcrnigow,  Novgorod-Severski,  Kursk,  Orel  and  Tambof. 


*  Finten  oftWete  milft  if*  equal  to  a  il«free. 
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All  tho  iBtUtarj  peasants  in  these  provinces  are  dcnotninftt- 
e«l  Cossacks,  but  in  the  last  ago  the  same  name  was  gene- 
'  rally  ai>i>Hed  to  a  number  of  warlike  freebooters,  wlm 
lived  under  a  separate  government.  Tlie  word  Is  of  Tar- 
tar origin,  and  signifkes  an  armed  man;  it  was  adoptt^d 
by  the  Russians  at  the  time  when  tlicy  began  to  reside  in 
flic  places  which  tlie  Tartars  inhabited,  or  when  the  con- 
querors mixed  with  the  tew  of  the  vanquished  that  remainedt 
and  became  habituated  to  the  same  sort  of  life.  Constant* 
ine  Forphyrogenetes  mentions  AVisacAm,  a  country  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Caucasus^  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  According  to  the  Russian  annals,  Mitis]af» 
prince  of  Tmoutarakant  and  son  of  the  great  Vladimir, 
gained  a  signal  victory  in  1201  over  the  Kosaki,  a  people 
that  appear  to  he  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  emperor.  They  were  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their 
name  was  perhaps  derived  from  tlieir  mode  of  fighting,  in 
the  same  manner  as  tho  Kirgmses-Kairnks  have  been  so 
called  from  their  light  armour.  Frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the,  Tartar- Cossacks  in  Russian  liistory,  partU 
cularly  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  First.  The  (Jos- 
aackS'Ordimki  were  distinguished  much  about  the  samo 
time  from  tho  Cosmcks  of  A%oJ ;  ttte  former  belonged  to 
the  great  Qrda  or  horde,  the  principal  settlement  of  tho 
Tartars  on  the  Wolga.  These  two  branches  are  the  last 
remains  of  the  Tartar  empire  In  Russia.  The  people  wer© 
destroyed  by  tlie  conquerors,  many  of  them  fled  on  their 
arrival,  and  joined  other  Tartar  tribes. 

TEie  CosiJackB  of  Little  Russia  arc  not  mentioned  before 
the  year  13^20*  when  Gedemln,  great  duke  of  Lithuania 
conquered  Kiow,  The  origin  of  tlieir  military  I'epublic 
has  been  ascribed  to  tho  terror  excited  by  the  victories  of 
that  prince.  S warms  of  fugitives  left  their  country,  as- 
sembled at  tlie  embouchure  of  the  Dnieper,  and  formed  a 
potty  state,  Tltey  were  compelled,  in  order  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  their  neighbours,  to  live  under  a  military 
government,  and  to  stihmit  to  military  laws.  I'heir 
number  was  considerably  augmented  after  Kiow  was  a  se- 
cond time  laid  waste  by  the  Tartars  in  1415,  and  they  in* 


cpea?3cd  still  more  rapidly  wlieii  tliat  large  principality  was  book 
united  to  Litliuaiiia  and  Poland.  The  new  colony  was  civ» 
called  Little  Russia,  and  tlius  dintinguisbed  from  the  great 
empire.  Ttie  inhabitants  extended  gradually  to  the  banks 
of  tho  Dniester  and  the  Bogt  and  occupied  all  tlic  country 
between  these  rivers  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Cossacks 
built  towns  and  burghs  in  which  they  resided  with  their 
families  during  winter,  but  in  summer  as  many  as  wero 
able  to  bear  arms  wandered  in  the  steppesi  or,  like  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  waged  continual  war 
against  tlie  Tartars  and  Turks.  Poland  was  thus  protect- 
ed against  its  most  formidable  enemies,  and  tbe  Poles,  far 
from  checking  the  power  of  the  rising  republic,  did  all  they 
could  to  promote  it.  King  Sigismond  ceded  for  ever  to  the 
Cossacks  in  1750,  tho  countries  above  the  cataracts  of  tlio 
Dnieper.  Stephen  Bathory  improved  tlieir  military  go- 
vernment, appointed  their  hctman  or  chieft  and  granted 
them  an  extensive  territory,  but  his  successors  did  not  act 
with  tho  same  policy.  The  Cossacks  were  prohibited  from 
continuing  their  incursions  against  tlie  Tnrks^  and  it  was 
not  imagined  that  their  warlike  institutions  were  thus  effec- 
tually destroyed.  Pules  settled  in  their  country,  and  to 
them  the  highest  oflices  in  the  state  were  committed.  Their 
clergy  too  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  spiritual  authori- 
ty of  the  patriarch,  and  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
tho  pope.  The  CoRsacks,  after  an  obstinate  war,  shook  off 
the  yoke,  and  submitted  to  the  czars.  That  event  happen- 
ed in  1654,  about  tliree  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  first 
separation  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  great  horde  from  tho 
RuHsian  nation. 

Many   of  the   Cossacks    left   the  eastern  banks  of  tbeCossacki 
Dnieper,  and  migrated  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  Rugjfan 
during  their  wars  with  the  Poles.     They  settled  in  a  fertile  i-^'"^*'"^- 
region,  and  retained  a  stratocracy  in  their  new  possessions. 
Such  is  tlio  origin  of  the  Slobades  or  the  Cossacks  in  the 
Russian  Ukraine,     Their  country  had  been  formerly  at- 
taclied  to  the  great  duchy  of  Kiow,  but  it  had  remained  un- 
cultivated and  desert  since  the  lirst  invasion  of  the  Tartars. 
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The  branch  of  Ihe  ZaporogueSf  vhich  is  much  more  an- 
cient, is  perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  of  any.  It  was  de- 
■"termincd,  in  order  to  defenil  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine 
frofn  tlie  invasions  of  the  Tartars,  that  a  nninbcr  of  young 
unmarried  men  should  occupy  the  soutficrn  frontiers  where 
the  Don  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  Warlike 
youths  flocked  fiom  every  direction  to  that  station,  which 
soon  became  a  military  school^and  so  great  was  tlie  attach- 
ment of  the  Cossacks  to  their  new  country  that  they  refus- 
ed to  leave  it,  although  exposed  on  every  side  to  hostile  in- 
cursions. The  colonists  were  from  time  to  time  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  their  countrymen  who  fled  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Poles. 

It  w  as  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  they  separated  wholly  from  the  Cossacks  of  Little] 
Russia,  whose   hctman  they  had  until    tliat  time  obeyed. 
They  then  formed  a  distinct  military  state,  and  elected  a 
chief,  the  kocheToi-atanuni   or   commander   of  the    camp^  i 
Their  setcha  or  principal  station  was  a  fortified  camp,  and 
although  its  position  was  often  changed,  it  remained  always 
near  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  the  place  from  which  they* 
derived  their  name. 

The  nature  of  their  military  government  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice*  War  was  the  sole  object  of  their  union,  they-i 
neglected  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  lishing  and 
the  chase  were  their  amusements,  not  sources  of  emolument, 
or  tlie  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  All  the  members^, 
of  the  societj  were  obliged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy^ 
and  although  tliey  generally  carried  off  the  wives  of  their 
tieighbours,  it  was  unlawful  to  bring  a  woman  within  the 
limits  of  the  setcha.  To  prevent  their  population  from  be- 
ing impaired,  they  captured  and  took  away  many  boys  in 
the  course  of  their  expeditions,  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  criminals  or  outlaws  from  ©very 
kingdom,  and  almost  all  the  European  languages  were  spo- 
ken in  tlieir  tents. 

The  ataman  was  chosen  every  year,  and  no  dignity  or 
mark  of  distinction  was  conferred  on  him  after  the  e^pira* 
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tion  of  Ilia  office-  Every  member  in  the  community  was 
eligiblo  to  tlie  higlicijt  place  in  tbe  republic*  Tbcy  hail  tio 
written  laws,  custom  superseded  tlieir  necessity,  anil  little" 
inconvenience  arose  from  tbc  want  of  tttem  iu  ibe  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Criminals  were  judged  witb  impartial- 
ity, and  punished  witb  extraordinary  severity.  The  mur- 
dercr  was  buried  alive  ifi  tbc  same  grave  vvitli  bim  whom 
be  had  destroyed.  Robbers  were  con  fined  tliree  days  in 
the  stocks,  and  condemned  to  snlfcr  so  many  stripes  that 
most  of  them  perished  under  the  lash.  These  Cossacks  bad, 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  freebooters.  They  were  brave, 
barbarous  and  hospitable^  sober  and  active  in  their  military 
expeditions,  indolent  and  drunken  in  their  houses  or  tents. 
The  number  of  those  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  sometimes 
to  forty  thousand. 

Their  state,  though  not  subdued »  recognised  at  different 
times  the  authority  of  the  Poles,  the  Tartars^  the  Porte  and 
Russia.  Peter  the  Great  demoli&bed  their  setcba  when  they 
joined  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa,  the  hctman  of  the  Cossacks 
in  the  Ukraine,  They  lived  afterwai'ds  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Crimean  khans,  and  were  admitted  in  ITS7 
among  the  number  of  the  Russian  vassals.  All  the  service 
they  liad  to  perform  to  the  czar  was  to  appear  in  campaigns 
when  they  were  rcquirod,  and  on  these  occasions  they  wero 
treated  and  paid  like  the  otlier  Cossacks,  They  were 
guilty  of  rebellion  in  the  war  against  tbo  Turks,  which 
terminated  in  1774;  it  was  then  they  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  when  colonies  were  established  in  the 
conquered  countries  oti  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,^  the 
Cossacks  maintained  that  tfie  territory  was  their  own^  ha- 
rassed the  settlers,  and  by  force  or  stratagem  took  fifty 
thousand  captives.  The  empress  resolved  to  punish  the 
rebels  and  to  annihilate  a  state  which,  under  more  favour- 
able auspices,  might  have  become  a  second  Lacedemon.  A 
Russian  army  surrounded  their  camp  and  disarmed  them  in 
i77ii>    A  manifesto  was  published,  and  they  were  permitted 
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■  book    to  leave  the  empir€«  or  abandon  their  military  institutions. 

[^  ^^^*      A  few  betook  themselves  to  agricullyre,  tlio  rest  iTiiaired  in 

fj-  crowds  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 

Ccramry  of     The  descendants  of  these  Cossacks  still  exist  under  a 
different  name  and  in  a  different  country,     Catherine,  Ujr 
an  ukase  of  the  SOth  of  June  1792,  ceded  to  the  Zapomgues, 
wli4)  had  distinguished  tliemseUes  in  the  last  war  against 
the  Turks,  the  peninsula  of  Taman  and  all  the  land  hound- 
ed bj  the  Fcia  and  the  Laba^  between  the  Kuban  and  th< 
sea  of  Azof,     The  extent  of  that  territory  is  not  less  than 
16272  square  miles**     The   people  were  from   that  time 
called  the  TchernomorskifOV  the  Cossacks  on  the  Black  Sea, 
they  liad  the  privilege'of  choosing  their  ataman,  and  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  were  allowed  to  mi« 
grate   with  them  tu  tlic  new  settlement     But  they  hav 
voluntarily  renounced  their  ancient  customs,  marriage  is  n 
longer  unlawful,  and  the  predatory  warriors  are  now  hus- 
bandmen and   shepherds.     Three  thousand,  who  have  en* 
listed  in  the  service  of  Russia,  make  up  at  present  six  reg 
ments.     Their  country,  according  to  the  limits  to  which  w 
adhere,  forms  a  part  of  Asia,  it  is  contiguous  to  Circassi: 
on  the  south,  and  the  steppes  of  Astrakan  on  tlic  east.     Th 
eoil  is  fruitful  and  well  watered,  and  if  the  banks  of  tin 
Kuban  be  excepted,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy.     But  it  ti 
on  these  banks  that  the  Tchernomorski  settled  and  founded 
lekaterinodaVf  their  capital,  near  rich  pastures  covered  witU 
unwholesome  mists.     The  peninsula  of  Taman  is  sometimes 
changed  into  an  island  by  the  inundations  of  the  Kuban, 
and  is  almost  always  exposed  to  pestilential  vapours.     In 
some  parts  of  the  same  region,  showers  of  viscous  mud  ri 
occasionally  from  the  ground,  they  are  denominated  vole 
noes  by  the  Russians,     The  town  of  Taman  is  built  on  the 
site  of  tlic  ancient  FhanagoiiQf    it  is  oflicially  called  Tmm 
taracaUf  the  name  which  it  bore  in  the  middle  ageSf  wbei 
the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom* 

*  Gcogriphkal  luilei,  aUly  of  which  mc  equal  to  a  degree. 
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Tlio  Cossacks  f>n  tlic  Don  form  anotlier  great  branch  of  book 
the  same  people*  I'liey  are  not,  as  M.  Muller  supposes,  ^^^* 
descetMleU  from  %he  RiHsians  of  Novgorod  anil  Mck%c*iw ; 
tliclr  iHiigiiHge  is  not  different  from  that  of  tlic  Little  Rua*  o/'i^ioon 
siana.  It  is  likelj  tliat  they  ^ettlutl  gradual ly  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  tlie  Tartars  were  expelled.  It  may  be 
infeired  too  that  the  new  colonists  obtained  the  Tartar i 
name  of  Cossacks  from  their  mode  of  life  and  their  con* 
nexions  with  the  former  inhabitants,  while  those  of  Littlo  ! 
Russia  were  so  denominated,  because  they  adopted  the  samo 
military  institutions.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  some  Tar»- 
tars  remained  in  these  conntries,  mingled  with  the  Rus* 
fiians,  spoke  in  time  their  language,  and  became  converts  to 
the  Greek  church*  'I'he  rapid  increase  in  the  population 
of  tf^c  rcpublirkt  the  I'artar  words  still  ietained  by  the  Cos- 
sacks on  the  Don,  and  tlie  difference  in  their  physiognomy 
tend  to  corroborate  our  opinion.  Ttie  colonists  formed  a 
considerable  state  a  sliort  time  after  their  migration.  Many 
young  men  fled  from  the  slavery  which  was  then  introduc- 
ed in  Ryssia,  and  added  to  their  numbers.  AH  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  rights  of  citizens,  even  the  prisoners  of 
war  might  share  the  same  privileges.  It  was  in  the  year 
]  570,  after  the  campaign  of  the  Turks  against  Astrakan, 
that  the  ccdiirilsts  fixed  tlieir  capital  at  Tsherkask^  which 
is  TO  versts  distant  from  the  f(»rtres3  of  Azof,  They  took 
from  tlieir  new  rcsiilence  the  name  of  TalitrkaskL 

Thcli*  nation  was  then  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  em- 
pire, and  they  were  protected  by  the  czars,  in  the  same 
way  a»  the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  Imd  been  protected 
by  the  kings  of  Poland.  Fiivilegeg  were  conferred  on 
them,  land  exempt  from  every  impost  was  assigned  to 
them  on  the  frontier^  but  tlie  emperors  wished  to  subject 
them  to  a  sort  of  military  vassalage.  Hie  Cossacks  on 
the  Don  were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  Russian  armies 
in  the  year  1579;  since  that  period,  many  battles  have  been 
decided  by  their  courage;  still  their  love  of  independence, 
and  their  avidity  of  plunder  have  on  some  occasions  excited 
them  to  revolt- 
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The  Cos*5arks  on  the  Don  inhabit  at  present  the  pl^iins 
watered  by  tluit  river,  and  llieir  roiintry  extends  between  the 
^'^"^  governraentg  of  Saeatof,  Astrakan,  Woronescb  or  Voronez 
the^mtma^n  a"^  Ickaterinoslfiv  in  tlie  sea  of  Azof,     Their  territrtry  is 

ICoit&cki.  about  57,600  geographical  Rf|iiare  miles  in  extent,  it  wag 
formerly  larger,  but,  after  an  insurrection  in  1708,  a  part 
was  added  to  the  neigfibrniring  provinces.  TIjc  settlers 
obtained  the  privileges  they  desired,  and  retained  their 
Tuilitary  customs*  The  territory  of  the  Dtmian  Cossacks 
is  an  immense  plain,  wbolfy  destitute  of  ImIIh,  Some  parts 
of  it  are  as  fruitful  as  the  Ukraine,  but  the  Bml  m  general 
is  barren :  the  inhabitants  have  made  little  progress  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  agriculture  is  neglected.  The  wealth 
of  the  fierce  and  indolent  CosRack  consists  in  cattle, 
and  some  subsist  by  their  fisheries.  The  fish  and  caviar 
exported  annually  from  the  country  amount  in  value  to 
500,000  roubles.*  The  culture  of  the  ground,  and  rural 
labour  are  committed  to  RtiRsian  peasants,  whom  tlie  Cos- 
sack hires  for  very  moderate  wages.  The  greater  part 
of  Wis  time  is  spent  in  taking  care  of  his  iiorse,  and  the 
taboimes  or  herds  of  the  rich  are  made  up  of  five  hun- 
dred or  a  tliousand  head,  but  the  saddle  horses  only  are 
sheltered  in  winter  from  the  iiiclemeiicy  of  the  season. 
The  Cossack  horse,  thongfi  small  and  lesin.  Is  swift  and 
almost  indrfatigable.  \Vhrne%cr  many  of  the  Cossacks  are 
gathered  togetlier,  horse  racing  is  almost  llieir  sole  amuse- 
ment* 

The  women  weave  linen  and  cloth,  they  make  pelrs^e^, 
mantles  and  stockings,  they  titke  care  of  the  gardens,  the 
orchards  and  even  the  vineyards,  uhich  are  more  numer- 
ous in  their  country  tfian  in  any  other  Russian  province. 
Ilie  dwellings    of   the  Ciissacks  arc  clean,    and  evince  a 

L degree  of  refinement  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
greater  part  of  Russia,  The  houses  are  white,  and  pro- 
vided with  windows  and  chimneys,  the  inmates  never  shut 
tlieir  doors  against  the  stranger,  all  of  them   practice  the 
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in  tlie  fioiises  nf  the  wpaltliy*  ^hn  arc  now  dfsimiis  of  ac- 
qriiririg  knowledge^  and  many  of  them  send  tlieir  cliiidren  to 
study  at  Petersburg.  A  seminary*  which  is  much  fi^- 
quented,  has  been  established  at  Tcberkask»  the  chief  town 
in  the  country.  The  |>rincij)al  church  \n  adorned  with  many 
standards  and  other  trofdnes  coUerted  in  most  pai*tsof  £u* 
rtj|je.  Tlie  inhabitants  enjoy  chil  and  political  liberty,  the 
monopolies  of  the  crown  arc  nf»t  feltt  the  people  may  make 
and  sell  as  much  brandy  a»  they  please,  they  pay  nothing 
to  the  excise,  they  are  exempt  from  the  prdl  tax,  the  militia 
or  conscription.  If  their  presence  is  requisite  on  any  ex- 
traordinary emergence,  they  must  rise  in  mass,  but  the  Cos- 
sacks  are  never  unwilling  to  juin  the  Russian  armies,  war 
is  an  amnsement,  n(»t  a  hanlship.  The  Cossack  is  never 
happier  than  on  horseback^  he  is  %'aliant  in  the  battlet  he 
delights  iti  plunder* 

The  HuHiian  secretary  of  war  atgnifies  his  instructions  Poiiiicai 
to  the  ataman  or  hetman,  the  cfiief  or  general  of  tlie  mill-  ^  "'^' 
tary  nation.  The  pnqjositions  of  government  are  made 
known  to  the  people,  who  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
whether  or  not  the  requisition  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  in 
wliat  manner  it  should  be  |nit  in  execution.  Examples  are 
on  record,  in  whicli  the  majority  have  opiiosed  the  views 
of  government.  The  czars  have  sometimes  ceded  to  their 
wishes,  in  other  instances  tfie  slightest  opposition  has 
been  construed  into  a  revidt.  To  farm  an  aristocracy,  or 
to  attach  the  wealthirst  families  by  honourable  and  heredt* 
tary  distinctionM,  is  tlie  great  object  of  the  Russian  cabi- 
net; in  this  way,  it  is  thought,  the  democracy  may  be  un- 
dermined, or  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  Russian 
governments. 

The  villages  of  the  Cossacks  are  called  stantitzas,  they  Towm, 
contain  from  150  to  400  houses;  each  istantitza  has  its  elec- 
tive magistrate^  and  fnnns  a  military  company.     Tliere  are 
few  places  in  the  country  that  merit  the  name  of  towns,  and 
the  few  that  do  so^  resemble  large  villages.     Tcherkask* 
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or  the  capilal  which  wo  have  already  mentioned,  is  built 
on  a  marslit  and  su|»portcd  on  pilt*s.  The  inhabilanla  sail 
~  an  spring  from  house  to  hou»e.  The  city  is  divided  into 
eleven  stantitzas,  and  contains  fifteen  thousand  individuals. 
The  number  of  habitations  may  amount  to  three  tlmusand, 
and  five  persons  may  be  allowed  on  an  average  for  eacb 
house.  The  great  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the  town  for 
bridges,  Houses  and  streets,  is  brought  by  the  Wolga^  a 
suflicient  supply  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  Don.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  anxious  to  remove  to  Novoi-Tcher- 
kask,  which  is  officially  de'iignated  the  capital,  but  the 
greater  number  are  lot!j  to  quit  tlieir  present  residence,  al- 
though  it  is  admitted  to  be  unlicuHhy.*  Tziemlianskaia 
is  noted  for  its  vineyards ,  and  their  produce  is  compared  to 
Burgundy.  The  other  Cossack  grajjes  are  mostly  wbite^ 
the  wines  from  many  uf  tlieui  are  sparkling,  and  although 
few  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  people  are  not  indiflferent 
about  drinking  them.  Two  great  fairs  are  held  at  Urn* , 
pinskaia  and  Liiganskaia* 

The  couTitry  of  the  Uonian  Cossacks  is  watered  by  tli#  \ 
Don  and  its  feeders,  of  whicli  the  Donetz  or  Danaetz  if 
the  most  considerable.  Some  writers  suppose  the  last  river 
the  same  as  the  Tanais  of  the  ancients,  but  it  is  more  like- 
ly that  the  incorrect  notions  which  tlie  ancienls  had  of  I  lit 
Wolga,  led  them  to  confound  it  with  the  Tanais.  Tite 
Bon  issues  from  the  lake  Iwaiiow,  and  waters  a  hilly  and 
fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  Woronesch,t  It  is  enclos- 
ed on  the  left,  from  that  town  to  the  confluence  of  the  Do- 
netz, by  steep  banks  of  clialk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  tta 
course,  it  enters  an  immense  and  unvaried  pbiuy  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cataracts,  its 
depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less  in  winter  than  six  or 
seven  feet,  hut  the  water  does  not  rise  in  summer  to  th© 
height  of  two  feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigation  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  the  Don,  like  that  of  its  fi^ed- 
era,  is  so  bad  that  the  inliabltauts  themselves  can  hardly 
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drink  it.     Much  titlvantagc,  it  is  tliought,  iniglit  result  if    book 
the  river  wrre  united  tu  <Iie  Wolga  Uy  means  of  Uie  .Vrd-      <^i^'» 

weditza  m-  ratber  the  Ilaiu'laf  but  few  bouts  could  nuil  by 

6ucb  a  pas(;ngc  from  the  \«iint  of  water  in  the  Don»  and 
from  the  diflVrcucc  in  the  level,  which  is  filty  feet  higher 
on  the  side  of  tSie  same  river  tliJiii  on  that  of  the  Wolga»* 
Tlie  former  receives  frnm  the  Caspiiin  steppes  ll*e  mManfjisch^ 
of  which  the  atnioBt  stagnant  waters  seem  to  mark  the 
position  of  an  ancient  strait  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
sea  of  Azof. 

The  sea  of  Azof  was  more  correctly  styled  the  PalwsSoa  of 
Meotis  by  the  ancients;  it  is  formed  by  the  Don  and^^**** 
other  rivci's,  and  is  not  a  sea  but  a  marshy  lake  on  a  sandy 
andt  in  si*nie  pi  aces,  an  oozy  channeL  No  rock  has  been 
observed  in  any  part  of  it;  its  turbid  watersf  are  well 
stored  with  fish,  but  they  are  shallow  to  a  great  distance 
from  tlie  banks.  The  surface  is  about  twelve  inches  liigher 
in  spring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  yean  That  branch  of  the 
lake  which  is  called  the  Putrid  Sea  has  been  already  men- 
tioned* 

A  horde  of  Calmncks  inhabit  the  country  on  the  east  of*"**^*"*" 
the   Doiiian   Lossacks,   and    are   in    some  respects   under 
the   dominion   of  the   military    repoblick.      Tliey   occu|»y 
the  stejipes   by   whicfi  tlie  sea  of  Azof  is  separated   from 
the    Caspian  ;    their    territory    is    bounded    by    the   Ma- 
ny tsch  and  tl»c  Kouma,  and  watered  on  the  east  by  the 
Sarpa,   a   small    feeder  of  the  Wolga,   which   flows   in   i 
contrary  dii'ection  from   the  princi|jal    river.     Tb©   chain 
of  hills  that  divide  tlie  basins  of  the  Don  and  the  Wofgat 
extends  across  the  steppe.     The  declivities  on  tlic  side  of 
the  Wolga  are  steep,    but  a  large  and  sloping  plain  de- 
ficends  gently  towards  the  Don.     The  level  of  the  Caspian  rsthmutof 
Sea  at  Astrakan,  is  admitted  to  he  lower  than  the  Sea  of  ^.'j^p'*'' 
Azof   by    150    feeti    the    Many  tsch    has,    at  least,    an    in- 
clination of  ten  feet,  and  the  hills  on  tho  banks  of  that 
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follows^  tlierelore,  lliat  by  dixpening  tlie  bctl  iif  the 
Manytschy  it  niiglit  be  easy  to  foi-m  a  rommtinicatioti  be* 
tween  Ibe  two  suns.  Limes  tone  abayTuls  in  the  rocks  on 
the  steppe,  wIjicIi  is  moHtly  covrretl  with  verdant  pastures, 
but  sumo  [tlaceii  on  tlip  eaHt  are  iiiifruitful ;  a  lew  oaks* 
moiinfain-asUes  or  \^il|t»ws  display  in  that  part  of  tlic 
country  tlieir  scanty  foliage.  Tbe  wolf,  tbe  fox,  a  great 
variety  of  rats  a  nil  or  ice.  tbe  marten  ant!  Jeih  ckauSf 
or  wild  cat  of  tlie  foarshrs,  iUc  stag  and  liare,  many 
kinds  of  (luckfit  ami  fastly*  tlie  dangernos  scorpion-fly  are 
tbe  wild  animals  on  tbe  steppe.  Tlie  nuntber  of  Calouicka 
is  not  more  tban  S0,000 ;  they  live  between  the  WoJga 
and  tbe  Jaik  or  Ural,  tbey  belonged  to  that  horde,  Ibe 
most  of  which  Oed  in  1770  to  Cbinese  Tartary,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  vexatious  oppression  of  Russia;  sucb  as  re- 
mained faitliful*  agreed  to  cross  the  Wolga.*^ 

We  bave  now  arrived  on  tbe  batiks  of  tho  Wolga,  and 
in  tbe  ancient  kingdom  m' khanat  nf  Astrakan.  We  shall 
only  describe  in  tlus  place  the  lower  [mrt  of  it,  or  tbe  steppe 
which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Kussian  government  of 
tbe  same  name^  but  extends  on  tbe  east  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Suratow,  Tbe  Wolga,  or  the  largest  river  in 
Europe  flows  through  tbat  countiy  into  tbe  Caspian  sea. 
A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  of  the  Waldaic  rbain»  in  tbe 
neighUoui'bood  of  Wolcbino-Werchovia,  crosses  tbe  lakes 
Oaelok,  Fiana  and  Wulga^  receives  the  wateis  of  the  laka 
Seliger*  and  becomes  navigable  near  Kjev-WolotlomiroWi 
at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less  tban  95  feet.     It  then 

■  flows  eastwards  to  Kasan,  wbere  it  is  enlarged  by  the 
^L_  Rama,  a  very  great  river,  turns  to  the  soutli*  and  makes 

■  ^  apparently  for  tbe  sea  of  Azof;  but  unfrrrtunately  for  ttie 
H  commerce  of  tbe  Russians^  its  course  is  determined  by  the 
H  position  of  tbe  Wolgaic  hills,  and  It  discliarges  itself  into 
Hrtidtb.     tbe  Caspian  Sea.     Before  it  receives  the  Kama,  its  breadth 
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IS  Dpwardg  nf  600  feet,  and  it  is  mnre  tlian  1£00  alTter  its  book 
junction  wiili  that  river.  It  enroinimsseH  many  islands  in  <^>v» 
the  virinity  nf  A??trakan,  an«l  its  width  tliere  is  about  14  -'■ 

Efiglisli  miles,  M.  GuldenstiKd  sii|i[)oses  its  inrlinalian  on 
an  average  to  be  equal  to  six  iricliea  and  a  lialf  in  every 
four  vers! s  of  its  course;*  lietice,  it  may  be  calculated  tliat 
the  lakes  wliirh  tnrm  its  source,  are  little  more  tlian  330 
feet  liiglier  than  its  cmboucimre.  Tlie  dejttb  of  its  cur- 
rent varies  from  seven  to  eigUteen  feet.  Its  water,  though 
not  good,  is  drinkable,  and  it  abounds  with  several  varie- 
ties of  the  sturgeiui  and  ditferent  kinds  of  fish.  I'be  vallej 
of  t(Ks  Wolga  from  Ostaschow^  is  an  extensive  flat  from 
one  to  twenty  vers(s  hi  bread  I  h^  bounded  by  sloping  plains 
from  twenty  to  eigfMy  fret  in  tieight,  which  are  formed  by 
layers  of  argil,  marl,  gypsum,  sandstone  and  coal,  or  of  the 
same  sub^^tances  as  the  neigiihouring  rittge.  The  course 
of  the  Wolga  is  regular  and  cahn,  but  the  river  1ms  made 
a  passage  for  itself  near  Nischnci-Novgorod,  and,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground  thus  occasioned,  several  large  build- 
ings in  the  town  have  been  overturned, 
•'  The  Wolga  is  speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and 
by  the  melting  of  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  diverted 
into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux  of  their  wa- 
fers is  tims  imped«*d.  The  river  during  part  of  the  winter  Pol umna 
19  covered  with  ice,  but  tfiere  are  always  many  apertures  ^f  the^* 
in  the  south,  fi'om  wliich  currents  of  air  escape,  hence  they  Wulga, 
are  termed  the  lungs  of  tUo  Wolga.  The  polumna  often 
change  their  position,  and  travellers  are  thus  exposed  to 
imminent  datigcr.  Carriages  pass  on  the  Wolga  two 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  suuimer  it  is  crowded  with 
boats.  More  than  five  thousand  baiks  constructed  in  the 
well -wooded  countries  of  Northern  Russia,  descend  the 
river,  and  are  hmded  with  all  kinds  of  coininodiiies,  hut  as 
these  vessels  cannot  easily  return  or  sail  against  the  stream, 
the  most  of  tliem  are  sold  at  Astrakan;  and  it  is  tfiougbt 
by  government  that  the  forests  may  in  this  way  be  speedily 
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exliau«ftecl.  Tlie  india^  one  sort  of  tlvese  bar 
times  ] 00,000  pouJs  *if  salt.*  Tlie  ortlinary  bunlcn  of 
ICaymlki  h  about  35,000  pniifkt  tliej  are  laden  with 
graio^  and  tlm  •Vosrdi  wj|l»  limber.  TliO  WoJga  encloses 
the  central  ri<lge  uf  Russia,  autl  receives  the  streams  of 
the  Oka,  tlic  piincipal  river  iti  tKat  fertile  region;  it  cora- 
fijunicatea  in  tUe  iij>i)cr  |iart  of  iN  course  by  the  canal  of 
BAjschnei'ff^olotclwk  willi  tbe  lakes  Ladoga  and  Newa; 
lastly,  tlio  Kama  conveys  to  it  all  Urn  waters  of  eastern 
Russia*  That  large  river  may  thus  be  considered  the 
great  outlet  for  the  inland  cammcrcc  of  the  empire.  The 
town  of  Astrakan  may  be  supposed  an  Alexandria  on  a 
Scytliian  Nile,  but  the  river  enters  an  inland  sea^  it  docs 
not  communicate  with  the  ocean,  and  the  countries  that  it 
waters^  arc  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations f  still  how- 
ever, the  advantages  which  human  industry  may  derive 
from  tljij  majestic  courses  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Danube 
arc  not  as  yet  realized. 

Tho  word  Wolga,  says  M.  Georgi,  signifies  great  in 
the  Sarmatian,  it  might  have  been  as  well  had  tlie  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  Uy  the  Sarmatian  language.  If 
the  old  Slavfinic  or  rather  tlie  Proto-Slavonic,  which  was 
spoken  by  tho  vassal  tribes  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  he  un- 
derstood by  that  incorrect  term^  We  tliink  the  etymology 
not  unlikely,  aUhough  its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained.! The  Finnic  tongues  furfiisli  us  with  a  more  easy 
explanation;  Vi>lgi  signilies  a  valley,  now  tlie  bed  of  the 
Wolga  extends  in  the  great  valley  of  Russia.  The  Tar- 
tars called  tbe  Wolga  tlic  Elhele  *»r  lidf  which  according 
to  some  pliilologiHts  means  liberal  or  profuse,  according  to 
others^  merely  the  river.  The  last  name  is  still  retained 
by  the  Tartars  under  the  form  of  IchHl-gad,  The  most 
ancient  designation  is  that  of  the  Ehu  or  i?/ms,  which  has 
been  thuugtit  a  corruption  of  the  Araxes,  a  river  in  Ar* 
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meniat  altlmugh  the  two  words  arc  radically  different  in     book 
tlie  ArmciiiaM  language.*     The  Mordtiate.%  a  Finnic  tribe,      ^*^* 
stiti  term  it  the  Rhaou^  a  name  which  in  their  dialect  was 
probahly  expressive  of  rain  water.!     All  the  etymologies 
arc  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote  antirjnity. 

The  fertility  of  Lower  Egypt  depends  on  the  overflowing  Physical 
of  the  Nile,  bnt  the  province  of  Astrakan  is  not  mnch  bene-  of  Astta^ 
fited  by  the  inundatirms  of  the  Wolga,  The  last  river  does  ^^^ 
not  bring  along  with  it  a  rirli  alio  vial  deposite,  and  its  wa* 
ters  do  not  fructify  the  ground.  The  country  that  is  not 
inundated  by  the  Wolga  consists  chiefly  of  heaths  and 
downs,  which,  if  tliey  he  not  wholly  sterile,  arc  ill  adapted 
for  agrirulture*  As  it  seldom  or  never  rains  in  that  part  of 
Eiissiat  the  people  are  obliged  to  water  artificially  every 
field  that  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  must 
be  admitted^  however,  that  tfte  dry  and  arid  heaths  are  co^ 
vcred  about  the  beginning  of  spring  with  fine  flowers  and 
useful  herbs,  with  asparagus,  capers,  onions  an*l  liquorice. 
The  stem  of  the  last  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
and  a  half,  and  its  roots,  though  sometimes  as  thick  as  a 
inan*8  arm*  arc  by  no  means  of  an  inferior  kind.  Salsola 
or  glass-wort  grows  in  profusion,  and  its  quality  is  such  aa 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  a  soil  so  much  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  Masses  of  saline  crystals  arc  observed  on 
the  beds  of  lakes  Ktsen^  Bagd  and  several  others,  and  the 
mountain  of  Bogd-Oln  is  overtopped  by  a  salt  hilL  There 
are  two  steppes  in  winch  the  same  Kubstaocc  predominates, 
the  one  situated  between  the  Don,  the  Wolga  and  Caucasus, 
is  called  tl»e  Step-Jstrakanskiat  the  other  lies  between  tha 
Wolga  and  the  UraU  anti  is  termed  the  8iep'Kalmyt%4iaia, 
because  it  was  furmerly  inhabited  by  the  Ca! murks. 

Both  of  these  immense  plains,  according  to  M.  Pallas» 
must  have  been  at  one  time  covered  with  the  waters  of  the 
Caspian  sea.     A  sandy  but  verdant  ridge  extends  in  the 
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eastern  Steppe  above  the  downs  formed  by  argillaceous  and 
saline  depnsiteH.  Tlio  Cal mucks  ciiH  it  .Vt^ri/M,  aiul  tbe 
'  RmshmH  liijnpesku  Tbe  animals  that  fiTquerit  tliem  are 
tfic  tarantula,  the  biistarilp  the  pheasant  anti  jtendiilinut  tbe 
cony  and  tiro  snigak,  a  species  of  wild  goat,  of  wliich  the 
boi-ns  are  not  opaque  but  ti'ansparenti  it  outstrips  the  Bwift- 
est  dogs. 

Tbe  fruitful  country  in  tbe  government  of  Astrakan  is 
not  large,  it  includes  only  the  low  districts  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Wolga,  the  Ural  and  Terek.     The  vegetable  productions 
arrive  at  an  extraordinary  size,  and  tbey  crjnsist  of  arUutes, 
gourds  and   cucumbers  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  j*oots  and 
potherbs  of  every   kind,   pearlies,  apricots,  mulberries  and 
gra|>es.     All  these  fruits  are  very  large,  a  fact  that  is  often 
repeated  by  tbe  Russian  writers,  and  tlie  country  of  Astra- 
kan  is,  according  to  tbem,  a  terrestrial  paradise.     But  tbe 
panegyrists  are  commissioned  by  government  to  persuade 
biishandmeii  to   migrate  to  tbe  pnnince;  foreigners    may 
Iberefore  judge  more  impartially,  tbey  may  speak  tbe  trutb 
without  disguise.     The  great  expansion  of  plants  and  fruits 
is  not  wondeifiH,   because  tliey  arc  abundantly  watered  by 
atiifrcial   means;  secondly,  because  tfie  soil  is  impi-egnated 
with  saline  and  bituminous  substances;  and  lastly,  because 
the  beat  is  excessive   during  two  mo  nibs  in  the  year.     Tbo 
disagreeable,   v^alery  and  insipid  tasle  by  which  all  the  ve- 
getable productions  in  Astrakan  are  distinguished,  may  be 
accounted  foi'  by  the  same  causes.     The  Delta  of  the  ^VolgllJ 
may  one  «luy  he  a  valuable  atfjnisition   to  tlie  industriotts] 
Russians  but  tfiey  bave  to  struggle  at  present  agai'tmt  natu«  j 
ral  disadvantages.     The   l^eat  is  most  oppressive,  the  tber- | 
mometer  rises  sumetinu-s  so   higb   as   JOS'"   of  Fahrenheit. 
The  air  in  a  great  part  of  tbe  government  is  unwholesome] 
from  tbe  saline  exhalations  with   whicb  it  is  surcbarged* 
The  north  wirids  are  of! en    the  liai-bingers  of  so  intense  a 
cold,  that  tlie  thei-nuHneter    falls   to   22*  below  zero.     Tbt^ 
princifial  arm  of  tlie  Wolga,  which  is  2300  feet  in  breadtbt 
is  frozen  in  winter,  heavy  sledges  are  dragged  on  it,  and 
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fie'^irc  remains  about  two  montlis.  The  town  of  Astrakan 
fniitnl  tfic  expense  of  keeping  up  itw  vincyai-ils  tuo  greaU 
and  it  wafi  decreed  that  they  should  be  divided  and  sold  in 
lots.  The  gra|tes  Jire  very  brge  and  very  watery,  the  little 
wine  maile  frmn  them  is  dnuik  by  the  runimoii  people.  Tl»e 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  oltvc  have  failed,  anti  tE»e  apricot 
does  not  succeed  unless  much  labour  be  bestowed  on  it:  tho 
trees  are  often  destroyed  by  severe  frosts.  Thus  excessive 
heat  and  extreme  cold  are  the  great  disadvantages  of  the 
climate. 

The  tow^n  of  Astrakan  is  inhabited  by  40,000  individuals!  Toivnf. 
but  in  the  fishing  season  the  population  amounts  sometimes 
to  70>000.  It  is  built  on  one  of  the  islands  formed  by  the 
\Volga,  its  numerous  churches,  its  orcliards  and  vineyards, 
its  large  suburbs  and  citadel,  which,  like  those  of  Kasan, 
Nischuei-Novgorod  and  Moscow,  is  called  the  Kreni  or 
Kremlin,  give  it  an  im|K>sing  appearance ;  but  the  houses 
arc  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood,  tlie  streets  are  dirty  and 
iinpaved,  the  oozo  and  the  putrid  fisli  tlmt  are  left  on  the 
land  during  the  vernal  inundations,  render  tlie  air  disagree- 
able and  unhealthy.  The  trade  with  Persia  and  India  is 
considerable,  and  many  of  the  people  arc  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  or  in  dressing  morocco  Icatlicr, 
Russians  Armenians,  Tai'tars,  Indians  and  Persians  might 
be  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants*  The  fidlowcrs  of 
Bi'ahma  form  a  society  of  bacheloi*s,  they  reside  in  a  large 
wooden  building  without  windows;  their  refectories  are 
clean,  and  well  provided  with  fruits  and  pastry.  The 
greater  npmher  live  by  usury.  Tlic  Tartars  are  retail 
traders,  but  many  of  them  arc  much  in  debt  to  the  Indians, 
and  they  are  often  compelled  to  impignorato  and  grant  tho 
usufruct  of  their  wives  to  their  creditors.  The  Jchrkhan- 
ski  are  sprung  from  the  Indians  an*l  the  Tartar  women-* 
Krasnoiar  and  Itmiaievskt  two  other  tow  ns  on  tlie  Wolga, 
are  comparatively  of  little  consequence;  Kisliarf  a  place  of 


•  Htjn,  quotfd  by  Geoigi,  BtKhrelb.  11.  p.  0i7, 
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the  Terek  or  narrow  frontier,  whirli  accortliog  to  our  dii-H 
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"■  sion  is  situated  beyond  Ibe  limits  of  Europe* 

Country  «f  The  Country  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks  lies  on  the  other^ 
^n«r.?ir!^"  side  of  the  Steppe  which  separates  the  Wolga  fmm  tli©  ( 
^E  Ural;  it  forms  a  long  and  narrow  helt«  consigting  chiefljp^ 

^m  of  sandy  and  marsliy  land,  and  extends  along  the  course  of 

^B  the  last  river.     Tiie  Ui-al  descetuls  from  the  Ural  moun- 

^m  tain^t  and  it  is  so  called  in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  Cathe- 

^B  rine  11.     Its  waters  flow  in  a  channel   without  rocks,  and  J 

^M  are  sufficiently  deep  to  be  navigable  for  small  vessels,  but  ^ 

^M  its  solitary  banks  are  covci^d  with   reeds;  tlje  noise  and  J 

^^  bustle  of  trade  luive  not  been  heard  since  the  destruction  of  i 

Fifberict  Saraitschik,  a  Tartar  city.*  Tlie  Cossacks  still  repair  ta 
'the  fishing  stati<ms  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  a 
curious  spectacle  to  see  ihcm  assembled  when  the  river  is 
frozen.  Some  thousand  il  a  her  men  arrive  in  sledges  at  a 
place  appointed,  and  eveiy  man  is  provided  with  a  spear, 
several  poles  and  other  instruments.  They  arrange  them«« 
selves  in  a  long  line,  and  if  those  in  the  rear  should  attempt'^l 
to  take  the  place  of  the  otliers  before  them,  tlieir  instruments 
arc  instantly  broken  by  the  guards  of  the  station.  Tlie  ment 
however,  evince  often  a  gieat  degree  of  impatience^  and  tlio  | 
same  feeling  appears  to  be  communicated  to  the  horses 
which  are  trained  for  these  expeditions.  As  soon  as  the 
hetman  of  the  Jishers  departs  in  his  sledge,  all  the  rest  fly 
after  him  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  The  ice  is  ciit»"J 
their  spears  are  cast,  and  a  forest  of  poles  rises  on  the  ri- 
yer.  Fishmongers,  assembled  even  from  the  interior  of 
tho  empire,  purchase  the  fish  before  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  watert  and  in  a  short  time  the  sturgeon,  the  hasa  and 
gewruga  quiver  on  the  ice.  The  couriers  of  **the  great 
Uralian  armtjt^*  travel  at  full  gallop,  and  deposile  the 
spoils  at  the  court  of  Petersburg.  The  value  of  the 
fish  (including  that  of  the  caviar  and  isinglass)  imported 


•  Il  if  cftlled  Saracaiico  by  ira reUors. 
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^tlie   duties  impck^eU    by  the    ^^miniaters  of  ^  the   army^**  is      civ. 

not  less  than   100«000,  a  sum  by  which  tlio  funtl  accumu- 

latetl  by  ihnt  administration  i?^  principally  formed.  TliCTown*, 
I U  rail  an  Cossacks,  enriclied  by  the  sale  of  their  iishi 
(also  by  their  cattle,  horses  and  wool>  live  in  affluence ; 
their  houses,  at  lea>jt  those  in  Uralsk  or  the  capitali  are 
commodions  and  clean,  strangers  are  hospitably  rcceivcdt 
the  dress  of  the  inmates  corresponds  with  their  fortune, 
and  the  turbans  or  head  dresses  of  the  women  are  adorn- 
ed with  pearls.  These  Cossacks  belong  to  the  sect  of  the 
Jfoskoinikif  and  for  that  reason  they  abhor  tobaccoi  and 
retain  their  beards. 

The  people  are  now  at  peace  witli  the  Russians,  but  Historical 
their  history  is  filled  with  tlie  recital  of  wars  and  blood- '*'"''''^*' 
shed.  Freebooters  separated  from  the  Donian  Cossacks, 
and  vsctllcd  along  the  course  of  thu  lower  Wolga; 
travellers,  merchants  and  ambassadors  were  alike  ex- 
posed to  their  attacks,  Ivan  11.  sent  an  army  against 
them,  and  tliose  that  were  made  prisoners  suffered  dread- 
ful torments,  they  were  suspended  by  the  sides  to  hooks 
of  iron.  Driven  from  the  Ural,  liiey  laid  waste  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  liaving  taken  Saraitchik,  they  put 
every  inhabitant  to  the  sword,  plundered  the  houses,  and 
opened  the  graves  in  the  vain  expectation  of  finding  con- 
cealed wealth.  Tiieir  independent  republick  founded  on 
tl»fl  banks  of  the  Ural,  then  the  Jaik,  submitted  to  the 
protection  of  Russia,  ami  preserved  its  privileges.  But 
the  sanguinary  revolt  of  Pugatschew  was  not  viewed  with 
imliflerencc  by  these  fierce  and  restless  men,  tfiey  flocked 
to  Ills  standard,  and  obeyed  him  as  their  chief.  Van- 
quished at  last  by  the  Russians,  their  national  assemblies 
were  abolished,  and  their  artillery  destroyed.  The  present 
population  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  30,000  individuals  of 
botfi  sexes* 

The  same  people  undertook   in    the   sixth   and  in  the  Their  ex. 

pcditiona 
in  Asia, 


*  A  rouble  is  squal  to  four  thiUiog,!  and  two'peiice. 
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beginning  of  the  seventh  cetitury,  two  reroarlcable  expe* 
oiT.  ditions;  in  the  first  they  demolished  Urganz,  a  great  com- 
—"■^  mercial  city  near  tlie  Aral  lake,  in  the  second  they  took 
Khivab,  and  kept  |M>8session  of  it  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, it  was  then  retaken  by  surprise,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  guard.  In  both  the  one  and  the 
other^  they  have  left  a  memorable  example  of  what  may  be 
achieved  by  a  few  brave  and  resolute  men* 
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Eastern  Russia.    Finna-Hunns  or  Uralians, 


We  shftll  examine  tlie  northern  and  eastern  countries  in     bo 
European  Russia,  after  having  matio  snme  remarks  on  the       cv- 

^anrient  race  tinit  apprars  to  liavi^  inhabitctl  the  whole  of— ^ 

that  region.  Tlie  Laplanders*  Finns*  Esthomans*  Biar- 
fitian^t  fVot'mks*  Waguh^  Ostiaks^  TchitwachcSf  Tchere- 
mmes  and  sume  othei^  trihes  are  sprung  from  one  and  tlie 
same  people*  Their  pliysiognnmy,  language  and  customs 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  tlieir  relationship  ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  differences  exist  amongst 
themt  as  to  entitle  tis  to  infer  that  the  early  history  of 
the  people  is  mixed  with  fable,  or  invulved  in  obscurity. 

^.Asiatic  hordes  might  have  governed  the  country,  mingled  Fmno- 
^ith  tfie  conqiieredt  and   by  their  intercourj<e,  and  by  thej^^^"** 

[lisurpaticm  of  a  dttminant  tribe*  the  national  character  of 

ktbe  peo|ile  might  have  been  modi  lied .  The  Finns  were 
settled  during  the  age  of  Tacitus  and  Strabo  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  Poland,  tbey  were  denominated  the  Fenni 
by  the  liisturian,  and  the  Zonmi  by  the  geographer.  The 
accuracy  of  the  accounts  given  by  these  writers  has  been 
since  cott^rmed,  and  the  language  still  spoken  in  Li* 
thuania  is  a  monument  of  its  former  inhabitants*  The 
fflatitduSf  an  ancient  tribe  in  the  government  of  Qrel, 
were,  according  to  Nestor,  of  Finnic  origin.  It  has 
been   seen   that   the   Hungarian    is    connected    with  the 
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Finnic  tongues,  and    the    migrations    to   central    Russiof^ 
winch  are  recorded  in  the  history  of   that  once  powerful  I 
"and  numerous  people,  might  have  been  discovered  by  the] 
names  of  Sousdal,  the  river  Ugra  and  the  town  ofLebe-j 
dian.     Many  geographical    terms    indicate    the   wide  dis-j 
pension  of  tlie  Finnic  tribes*     The  word  imig^    whicli   de- , 
notes  a  river,  is  curnnion   to  more  than  one  feeder  of  th©  | 
Don  J  the  name  of  tlic  Wnlga  is  probably  of  Finno-Bun- 
garian  origin,  the  Ural  mountains  were  far  ag**ii  called  the  i 
PoyaSf  a  Finnic  noun,  that  signifies  summits.     It  is  very 
likely  that  the  particular  division  of  the  horizon  in  use 
among  the  Fin  la  riders,  is  a  part  of  an  astronomical  systeni 
which  must  have  been  formed  between  the  fortieth  and  fif- 
tieth parallels,  and  consequently  the  civilization  of  the  Finns 
must  have  commenced  on  tlie  sliores  of  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas.*     Butallliough  it  be  demonstrated  tliat  Finnic 
tribes  peopled  noilhern,  eastern  and  southern  Russia  at  a 
very  remote  epoch,  it  does  not  follow  tliat  they  occupied  ex- 
clusively, or  even  ruled  over  that  immense  region,  and  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  several  questions  connected 
with  the  subject  cannot  be  readily  answered. 

Thus  it  has  been  askrd  if  tlie  Scythians  were  Finns. 
Although  no  certain  information  can  he  obtained,  it  is  in 
our  opinion  more  probable  that  the  former  people  were 
composed  of  numerous  borders,  some  of  which  led  a  wan- 
dering life,  others  cultivated  the  ground,  and  both  were  in  a 
state  of  vassalage,  or  under  the  dominion  frf  a  ruling  tribe. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  political  condition  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  centre  and  the  west.  The  introduction  of 
castes  might  have  taken  place  after  the  union  of  tribes,  at 
all  events  the  system  of  castis  is  less  applicable  than  that  of 
aggregate  tribes  to  the  conquering  Scythians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Ilcroflotus,  migrated  from  Media. 
It  IS  thus  that  the  seemingly  contradictory  statements  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  Scythians  may  be  best  recoil* 
ctled.     The  dominant  trihe  in  Europe  on  the  Tanats  and 

*  Mfiftmotyne^  /ouruAl  dc  Ftulaude. 
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the  Borysthcnea  was  the  sjime  as  the  one  that  riileil  In  Asia 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Oxiis  and  laxartes;  hence  the  ideiittty 
of  their  national  name»  a  circumstance  that  cannot  he  attri-  " 
htiteil  to  cliance.  The  peoijje  who  submitted  to  their  em- 
pire were  not  all  of  the  same  race,  they  consisted  probably 
of  Finns  on  the  Tanaisy  and  Slavonians  on  the  Borysthenea. 
The  resemblance  observed  in  their  language  and  in  some 
words  cited  by  Aristophanes  and  Pliny  may  illustrate  our 
hypothesis.*  The  royal  SajthianSf  the  rulers  of  the  empire, 
spoke  neither  the  Slavonic,  Finnic,  Gothic  nor  German. 
The  primitives  in  their  language  were  connected  with  others 
in  the  ancient  Zend,  Pei^sian  and  Sanscrit.  Exampiaios, 
which  Herodotus  tells  us,  signifies  a  sacred  road,  may  bo 
derived  from  the  Zend  adjective  esdiae^  pure,  luminous, 
holy,  and  pad  or  paU  a  road,  tho  last  word  is  a  root  com- 
mon to  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit.  Jlrima^  one,  is  oima  m 
Zend,  and  Miropata^  **  the  women  who  murder  men,"  or  tho 
Scythian  denomination  of  4he  Amazons,  is  compounded  of 
aioTf  a  man,  or  air  in  the  Armenian  and  Zend,  or  wet/or 
in  some  Caucasian  dialects,  and  jjato,  which  signifies  equal* 

*  SSkohtei  or  the  true  Darn«  of  th«  Scylhiani,  is  derived  from  «  Zend  word 
iigiiifytii^  A  bead  or  chief. 

A  ftoldicr  of  ilio  Scyfhiart  guatd,  nhkh  wesinirustfd  with  ihe  police  of  Athens, 
if  introduced  iti  the  Tbesmo-pKorei  of  Aristophanes.  The  Scythi^iaeaunoi  pro- 
nounce (he  pk  or/,  bui  confouncts  it  with  the  p;  now,  no  Folksh  ivordi  thai  nrtt 
not  of  foreign  importation,  commence  with  an/.  The  same  perBoti  chatigcfi  fre* 
qiiently  the  inascuHye  and  feminine  genders  into  the  neuter,  Aftd  ndds  o  \o  the 
laft  syllable,  a  leitcr  which  is  still  a  common  teimiitation  of  ihe  Rtinlan  neuter 
nouns.  Lastly,  the  Scythian,  like  the  Slavooiani  user  the  I  Instead  tif  the  ihela 
or  th  of  the  Greeks.  These  are  striking  ini4k|^otis  of  Uie  Slavonic  character 
of  the  Scytliians  who  were  sold  to  the  Athenians.  But  that  people  wert  not  th« 
same  as  tho  royal  Scythians,  they  were  their  ser/i  or  vassalt,  who  were  brought 
into  Greece  as  slaves  and  mercennries.  Their  inability  to  pronounce  not  only 
the  iheta  but  the  ;^  or  c^  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans,  proves  ai  leii6t  that  they 
wete  not  Gnlhs,  nud  we  believe  that  none  of  the  Scythian  words  cited  by  Hero* 
dolus  are  of  Gothic  origin.  Silit  or  tho  Scythian  name  of  the  Tanais  In  deiived 
from  the  Glavonic  adjective,  Stlen^  the  strong  or  powerful.  Slamnic  roots  and 
compounds  m^y  b«  traced  in  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
chiefs  of  Olbia.  The  Scythiaoi  wcr«  probably  confounded  with  tli«  tnais  of  Uia 
oatious  over  which  ih«<y  ruled, 
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ly  to  kill  and  to  subdue.  Oito-Syros  or  tlie  Scythian  Apol- 
lo scenic  to  have  derived  his  nauic  from  aittu  father*  and 
mry(u  light,  iind  Tamimamdes  or  tlieir  Neptutit^  lueans  the 
son  of  tlic  bilhiwB.  Our  rescarcfics  cannot  be  irreseiited  to 
the  public  in  their  present  sliape,  tbcy  were  intcrniplcd  by  1 
the  dealb  of  a  friend  who  gave  n3  access  to  all  tlic  treasure?! 
in  his  library,  still  we  believe  in  tlic  cauclusian  at  which  we 
liave  arrived ;  and  the  subject  may  ere  long  be  ably  eluci- 
dated by  a  di)»tinguiylied  philologists  * 

Were  tbc  Huns  of  Finnic  origin?  Tliat  question,  which 
18  more  ifitricate  tlian  the  former,  has  only  been  lately  agi- 
tated, and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  resolved.  Yet  it  may 
be  one  day  answered  in  tlic  same  wny  as  the  otiier  concern- 
ing the  Scytliians.  All  the  hereditary  deformity  of  the  . 
Mongula  or  Calmucks*  the  dominant  tribe,  was  united  iti' 
the  person  of  Attila;  but  the  CAwwi  and  the  Ounni  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  the  Runs  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Eu- 
ropean Huns,  and  a  race  connected  with  tlic  Finnic  trihes, 
made  up  tlie  great  body  of  the  army,  and  the  Uunnic 
nation*  : 

We  now  pass  to  an  e<istcr  task^  that  of  indicating  the 
geographical  position  of  the  Fintio-Hunnic  people.  The 
race  is  dispersed  from  Scandinavia  to  the  north  of  Asigf 
and  from  the  last  region  to  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
Their  red  or  yellow  hair,  prominent  cheek  bones  and  sallow 
complexion,  tfie  thin  beard  and  large  occiput  arc  character- 
istic of  their  physiognomy  ;  but  the  Woguls  and  some  Lap- 
landers may  be  di'itinguislied  by  tlicir  flat  features,  and 
dark  and  coarse  hair.  Bftests  and  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  marshes  were  for  a  long  time  their  principal  abodes^ 
hunting  and  fishing  their  favourite  occupations.  The  Rus- 
sians always  called  t!»em  Tchoudes  or  strangers;  the  Scan- 
dinavians and  Golha  termed  them  Finney  a  word  which  la 
probably  derived  from  Ficndu  an  enemy,  or  Ftih  a  marsh* 
The  name  of  Fenui  cannot  be  of  modern  date,  since  it  waa 
used  by  Tacitus;  but  it  remained  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people   to  whom   it   was  applied.     The    ancient    national 
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rtmniG  of  the  Finns  is  now  lost,  it  is  even  dauUtfuI  tf  tliey 
I  had  any,     Tliey  style  themselves  at  present  the  Samif  8(m- 
^mi  and  Sou  omU  Lain  en  or  tlic  people  of  the  country-     The' 
Barly  part  of  their  liistory  is  uncertain  and  fabulous;  in- 
l^idecd,  with  the  exception  of  the  lliins  and  Magiars  or  Hun- 
'  garians,  none  of  these   nations,  alilioogh  very  ancient^  po- 
Ifiilous  aoft   widely  scatteicd,   have  ever  become  powerful, 
rTheir  national  existence  iias  been  transitory,  never  perma- 
nent*    Ko  conr|ueror  was  ever  sprung  from  tlieni ;  on  the 
f'Contraryt  in   those   ages,   the  history  of  wliich  is  faithfuMy 
^recorded,  tliey  have  always  been   the    victims  or  dupes  of 
nore  active  and  enterprising  neighbours.  No  annals  of  their 
^Achievements  were  ever  written,  iheir  history  can  only  be 
collected  from  that  of  their  conquerors — the  Scandinavian 
voths  and  Russians, 
Additional  facts  relative  to  the  Finns^  Fermians,    Lap-  vrogfunUe 
fjanders  and  other  tribes  that  arc  now  extinct^  or  exist  no  ***»^"'"*«"» 

onger  under  the  same  name,  liave  been  discovered  since 

'the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  in  ttte  Saga  and  in  some  Rus- 

flian  and   Scandinavian  monuments.     The    Finnic  nations 

tuettled  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Wolga  and  in  Siberia,  were  un^ 

known  before  the  conquest  of  lliese  countries  by  the  Rus- 

^sians.     Hie  same  people,  it  is  said,   were  mentioned  in  the 

i%£ddafih&  ancient  system  of  Icelandic  and  Runic  mythology. 

♦*Thcy  were  the  dwarfs  who  lived  under  groundt  extracted 

rmetals  from  the  depths  of  the  eartlt>  practised  sorcery  ami 

lioagic,  and  often  deceived  the  gods  of  Asgard."    Their 

I^Teligious  notions  were  those  of  a  barbai'ous  peofde*  their 

•credulity  converted  every  natural  object  into  an  idol.     Jmt- 

fmata  was  the  name  of  the  supremo  being,  and  they  conse- 

^crated,like  the  Germans,  their  forests  and  mountains.    Tho 

'Pcrmians  appear  to  have  been  the  only  tribe  amongst  them^ 

that  had  a  large  temple  or,   at  least*  a  sacred  enclosure 

adorned  with  altars.     The  Icelandic  historians  denominate 

that  people,  the  Biarmians,  and  the  Russians  call  tliem  the 

Fermiaki,     It  is  know  n  however  that  in  tlio  middle  ages, 

the  Scandinavian  pirates  gave  the  name  of  Fermia  to  the 
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wliolc  cowntryoetwecii  the  White  sea  and  the  Ural.  To 
plunder  the  temple  of  Joumala  was  the  great  end  of  the 
Scandinavian  piratical  incursions,  and  the  same  edifice  was 
the  fjiibjcct  of  poetical  descriptions,  wliich  are  prohahly 
much  exaggerated.  According  to  these  accounts  the  temple 
was  constructed  with  much  art,  the  wood  was  of  a  rare 
quality,  it  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  of 
which  the  lustre  wa*B  rc*flected  on  every  snrrotinding  object. 
A  golden  cra\vn»  embellished  with  twelve  diamonds,  was 
plnccd  on  the  head  of  the  g<jcl,  his  collar  was  worth  500 
marcs  of  gnldt  and  the  rest  of  his  dress  exceeded  in  value 
three  Greek  vessels  richly  laden,  A  gfdd  vase  rested  on  the 
knees  of  the  statue,  it  might  have  held  as  much  water  as 
would  have  quenched  the  thirst  of  four  men.  But  it  was 
filled  with  precious  stones  and  costly  metals.  So  much 
wealth  attracted  all  the  corsairs  of  the  iinrlh,  and  it  was>, 
thought  a  proof  of  bravery  to  have  carried  away  an  orna-J 
ment  from  the  temple.  Many  men  set  out  every  year  froo 
Heligoland,  and  several  kings  of  Norway  went  to  pillage 
Permia,  and  returned  with  a  rich  booty.  But  Scamlinavian 
mariners,  who  were  not  addicted  to  piracy,  visited  the  coasts 
for  commercial  purposes.*  llie  Permians  were  wealthyp-j 
and  their  cnuiitiy  was  the  theatre  uf  an  extensive  commerce 
The  Persians  and  Indians  transported  their  merchandis 
on  the  Caspian,  ascended  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama  to  the'* 
ancient  town  of  Tcheniyn  on  the  A'oira,  a  place  of  great 
trade,  from  which  tlie  Permians  carried  the  goods  to  the 
banks  of  the  Petchora,  or  the  sfiores  of  tlie  Frozen  soap; 
where  they  exchanged  them  for  pelisses  and  other  articles 
tliat  were  sold  in  the  east.  Many  of  their  towns  now  in 
ruins  prove  at  least  that  they  were  once  inliabited  by  flour- 
ishing and  civilized  pec^ple.  Tlie  caravans  of  the  Pergians» 
Armenians  and  other  Asiatic  nations  repaired  to  Bolgar^ 
the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  Bulgarianjs.  Tliat  fact  cannot 
now  be  disputed,  it  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
inscriptions  on  the  coins,  and  by  several  Arabic  monnmcnts 


•  Saga  ofSaJitt-OJai;  ch.  <!xlii.     See  the  Htims-Krxngla  by  Suorrou. 
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that  hate  been  from  time  to  time  discovered,*  Pcrmia  was  j 
not  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Norwegians  after  the 
year  121 T  ;  but  before  that  period  (probably  in  the  eleventh  -" 
or  twelfth  century)  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  rc- 
ptihUcans  of  Novgorod,  and  Russian  colonists  were  sent  by 
them  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection.  Christianity 
was  introduced  amongst  them  in  1372  by  Stephen^  a  monk 
and  afterwards  a  bishop.  Tlie  town  of  Novgorod  and  the 
Great  Duke  Vassilo  Dmitrivich  contended  about  the  pos- 
session of  Permia  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  townsmen  were  at  last 
compelled  to  relinquish  alt  their  claims.  The  Pennians 
retained  for  some  time  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  ma* 
gistrateSf  but  Ivanf  the  first  appointed  a  governor  in  1543, 
and  the  subordinate  offices  were  held  by  the  mnst  dis- 
tinguished of  the  natives*  The  descendants  of  that  po-rinno.' 
pulous  and  flourishing  nation  are  now  reduced  to  an  in-  ^'f^^'anf. 
significant  tribe,  that  has  lost  in  a  great  degree  its  national 
character  by  its  union  with  the  Russians.  The  Siriaines 
or  the  people  in  the  government  of  Wologda  do  wot  differ 
from  the  Permiaks,  and*  like  them*  are  called  Komu  Tho 
Wotiaki  or  the  ancient  JVoti  of  the  Novgordians  may  be 
included  with  these  tribes.  Such  are  the  three  branches 
of  the  Finno-Uraiians. 

The  Woguls  inhabited  the  confines  of  Asia»  on  the  Tribes  of 
east,  or  rather  on  the  north-east  of  the  Finno-Uralians;  "**6^"*" 
and|  as  their  language  abounded  in  Hungarian  words^ 
they  have  been  considered  tlie  ancestors  of  the  Magiars* 
But  we  are  apt  to  supiiose  them  of  Calmuck  origin  from 
their  personal  deformity.  They  miglit  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Hungarians  in  ancient  times,  or  they  might  have 
mixed  v^ith  them,  and  thus  acquired  their  language.  The 
Hanoverians  have  left  us  an  example  of  the  same  kind,  re- 
latively to  the  Wends  of  Dannenberg.  The  Ostiaks  of 
Obi  are  a  tribe  of  the  same  sort,  their  history  is  unknown. 


*  RaimtisMn,  Mimoiret  fur  let  relationi  commercJalot  det  Arttb««  av«c  la. 
Beapditiavie  i  tf  avert  la  Rubs  it. 
t  Ivan  OT  Iwan  is  in  Rusfian  synonymoui  wiib  John* 
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and  it  ts  onlj  by  flieir  dialect  timt  their  connexion  can 
proved  witli  the  Finns  generally,  autl  tlie  Hunganana  idl 
■particular.  The  lougouHan  or  Ougmtrian  tribes  constM 
luted  a  part  of  the  Magiai-  empire;  hut  the  nucleug  of  thall 
empire,  or  the  fust  country  of  tlie  llungarianB  must  boj 
sought  in  more  southern  latitudes,  in  less  stcrilo  and  mor©] 
populous  regions. 

The  second  branch  of  the  nation  is  made  up  of  thirf 
western  Fin  its  or  the  Finns  on  the  Baltic*  who  wer#| 
Buccessively  discovered  during  the  €xi»editioTis  of  i\m\ 
Swedes  and  the  Danes,  which  were  continued  at  diflerenlj 
intervals  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Their 
principal  tribes,  lire  ^uaines  or  CmjanianSf  the  Frntx^l 
lemcs  or  HaimeSj  tlie  fVesseSf  KyrialeSf  Jistlies  and  Liveai 
appear  to  have  been  less  civilized  than  the  Permians^i 
but  they  had,  Imwever,  their  religious  nollons,  some  na-  ; 
tional  songs,  and  were  not  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  art  of  J 
writing  in  Runic  cbaracterB.  Many  Gothic  vrordSf  it  may  J 
be  easily  supposed,  might  have  been  introduced  into  tholi 
language,  a  natural  consequence  not  only  of  their  inter^J 
course  with  the  Swedes,  Danes  and  Germans,  but  oil 
their  more  ancient  connexion  with  the  Goths  themselves.*] 
Their  customs  and  mythological  traditions  miglit  havoj 
been  partly  bori*owcd  from  the  same  peojde.  These  tribestl 
though  harassed,  and  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by^j 
the  Scaodimivians,  escaped  (thanks  to  their  position)  the] 
more  degrading  and  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Mongol -Tar*  J 
tar»  and  Russian  conquerors.  Hi  us,  notwithstanding  the] 
influence  of  the  Goths  and  Germans,  tliey  still  retain  the 
most  characteristic  qualities  of  tlic  Finnic  race,  Tbeyj 
consist  at  present  of  the  LiveSf  or  descendants  of  the  an^j 
Gient  inhabitants  of  Livonia,  the  Esthts  in  Esthonia,  tli«/ 
Jichores  in  Ingria,  the  Finlanders  or  Finns  proper  in  tU#] 
country  to  which  tliey  liave  given  their  name^  th€ 
^uatfifi  or  Cayanians,  who  form  only  a  northern  subdi«] 
Tision  of  the  Finlanders,  and  arc  now  scattered  on  thej 
shores  of  Norwegian  Lupland,  and  the  Carelians  or  A*yri^ 
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ales  or  people  iintler  the  dominlan  of  a  kiiigj^*"  wliose  couti-    book 
try  exteiitled   to  Olonctz,  antl  who  were  in  ancient  times      cv. 
connected  with  the  Wtitiakes  and  Siriuincs.  

Ti»e  geogra|d>ei*  ubseives  on  the  imrth  of  the  western  Lapland- 
Finns,  and  in  llio  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  a  people*^'*' 
of  pigmies  mixed  with  some  families  of  an  ordinary  .size; 
but  ihe  personal  deformity  of  the  Woguls  predominatesy 
and  their  language  resembles  the  Hungarian  more  than 
the  other  western  Finnic  dialects,  Tlie  cause  of  the 
anomaly  shall  be  afterwards  examined  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  Finns  on  the  Wolga*  or  the  Bulgarian  Finns  Woigaic 
form  the  third  great  branch  of  the  nation*  They  are^ 
sprung  from  the  aborigines,  or  at  all  events  from  the  ear- 
liest known  inhabitants  of  the  regions  watered  by  the  great 
river  of  Russia.  They  were  in  ancient  times  oppressed 
not  only  by  the  Huns  and  Roxolani,  who  were  perhaps 
of  Gothic  origin,  hut  by  the  Hungarians  and  L'etche- 
negneji  or  FatzinakiteK.  Tlie  Bulgarians  and  Chazares 
founded  empires  in  these  countries,  but  tlieir  history  is 
little  known.  The  Mongol-Tartars  flocked  thither,  and 
the  Russian  czars  extended  their  dominions  and  Slavonic 
system  of  colonization  over  the  confused  mass  of  nations. 
II  19  not  wonderful  that  the  physical  cliaracter  or  moral 
conditions  of  a  people  so  often  subdued  and  so  often  op- 
pressed by  conquering  hordes,  has  been  modified  or  change 
ed.  The  Wolgaic  Finns  are  not  unlike  the  Tartars,  but 
the  marks  of  their  ancient  origin  are  not  wholly  lost.  The 
Tcheremisses  call  themselves  Mari,  and  reside  in  the  go- 
Ternment  of  CasaH;  their  dialect  is  mixed  with  the  Tar- 
tar. The  Tch&uvaches  or,  according  to  ancient  travellers, 
the  Smmsches  adored  Thor,  tho  god  of  the  Scandina- 
vians. The  Morduatcs,  who  inhabited  the  governments  of 
Nisihgorod  and  Casan,  were  divided  into  two  distinct  peo- 
ple, that  spoke  different  dialects;  but  although  they  have 


■*  Tj:om  KaralauSf  u  king  in  Li tliuanUn,  &ad  prabiibly  in  audeot  Slafonic  ; 
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now  mixed  with  each  other,  the  one  tribe  is  called  Moks-^ 
ch(ui  ami  the  other  Ersad.     All  these  states  form  a  part  of ij 
the  Wolgaic  Finns.     The  Meschfchtriakes  ai*c  composed  of^ 
Finns  and  Turks,  hut  their  Finnic  character  is  very  im- 
perfectly preserved*     The   Trptiaires^   another   mixture  of 
the  same  people,  tnay  still  be  considered  a  Finnic  branch.  < 
The  ancient  identity  between  tlie  Basclikires  and  Hunga^l 
rians  is  founded  on  tlie  testimony  of  Rubruquis,  a  traveller 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  but  that  tribe,  though  of  mixedi 
origin,  is  not  now  different  from  the  Tartar  hordes. 
ription      All  t!je  Finnic  nations  at  present  in  Russia  form  a  popu«* 
lation  of  nearly  three  millions.     The  western  Finns  amount  I 
to  1,800,000,  the  Uralian  Finns  to  £20,000,  and  the  Wol-^ 
gaic  to  900,000. 

Having  mentioned  briefly  the  nations  in  eastern  Russia^ 
we  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  countries  which  they  inha- 
bit-   The  governments  are  so  extensive  that  they  may  bar  J 
considered  so  many  separate  regions  or  physical  subdivi- 
flions.     The  large  government  of  Orenburg  or  Ufa  is  notj 
less,  nay  it  is  larger  than  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  }N 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  uninhabited,  and  its  population* 
does  not  exceed  a  million  of  individuals*    The  Bielaiaf  a», 
feeder  of  the  Rama,   waters  the  inland  and  northern  dia-  i 
trtcts,  and  its  white  and  torbid  streams  flow  in  a  bed  of  | 
marl.     It  passes  between  limestone  rocks,  and  is  confined 
near  its  confluence    by  calcareous  and    argillaceous  hills* 
The  bones  of  huge  animals,   now  extinct,  have  been  di»-  1 
covered  on  its  banks  or  in  adjacent  caverns;  its  waters  are^  I 
for  the  most  part^  exhausted  in  summer,  and  are  ill  adapt- 
ui  for  navigation.     Tfic  Shut  another  river  in  the  samo' i 
country,  waters   calcareous   districts,   and  is   wholly   lost 
during  summer  in  a  subterranean  lake.     One  of  its  feeden^^ 
Hows  during  the  spring  in  an  open  clianndt  and  is  enlarge  , 
ed  by  the  principal  ri%'er  at  the  distance  of  a  verst  and 
half  beyond  its  entrance  into  the  cavern.     Some  notice  ha 
been  already  taken  of  the  Ural*  or  the  river  in  the  south- 
ern countries  of  the  government*     The  northern  part  of  the 
same  region  is  crowned  by  the  southern  chains  of  the  great 
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Uralian  range,  wUicli  has  been  inrhided  in  our  account  of    book 
Siliei  ia.     These  chains  almiinil  in  iron  and  cn|ipcr,  a  great       *^^* 
quantity  of  ore  is  obtained  from  them,  and  it  is  not  many ; 

*!,.«*.  iron  and 

years  since  4110  workmen  were  employed  in  forging  iron,  cop p«r 
anil  4,970  were  engaged  in  the  copper  works.     Tiie  moun-^*°'^* 
tains  become  gradually  lower  beyond  the  summit  of  Farv- 
dimkoi-ICamen,  which   is  6800   feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  sea,     Tlie  Basrlrkirian  Urals  form  a  long  ridge  of 
bills  on  the  west  of  the  Ural,  but  none  of  their  summits 
are  distinctly  marked ;  they  are  coveiTd  with  a  thin  layer 
of  earth,  some  stunti'd   birch,   alder  and   asp  trees.     The 
hilts    descend    on    one    side    towards    tlie    channel  of  the 
Ural,  and  on  the  otfier   towards   the    greift   plain  of  the 
Wolgii,     I'he  only  name  by  wliicli  tliey  are  known  is  that 
of  Ohsichfi-SirU  a  term  that  stgnities  mountains  common  Ob stchd- 
to  all,  and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Ural   "^ 
districts  iti  wliich  the  forests  are  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  the 
niincs.     Beds  of  freestone,   calcareous    rocks,   sliell^    and 
saTidstonc  mixed   witfi  argil  and  marl,  are  tlie  connionent 
pai'ts  of  the  ridge,  which  extends  to  the  government  of  As- 
trakhan, and  trrminatcR  in  the  sandy  hills  of  Rtjnpesku 

Each  basin  and  each  gronji  tnight  form  tliC  subject  off'^nnUe 
geological  remaiks  in  a  detailed  system  of  pliysical  geo- 
grapliy  ;  but  we  must  clioose  from  suchi  a  variety,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  wfiat  appeal's  most  worthy  of  notice*  A 
series  of  hills  near  the  ii^ev  IMonm  exhibits  the  phenontenon 
of  isolated  musses  of  fiJie  and  compact  granite,  rising  in  the 
form  of  immense  crystals.  I'be  workmen  of  tlie  mines  point 
them  out  to  strangers,  and  call  them  the  islands*  There  are 
many  grottoes  and  caverns  in  the  basin  of  tfie  /Ar,  in  which 
sandstone,  cnlcareous  iM»cks  and  alabaster  predoEuinate.  Tbo 
basin  of  the  Sok  jrasses  into  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  and 
a  chairi  of  hills  (the  Socoln-Gon)  extends  in  a  direction  pa- 
ralhd  to  its  course,  and  follows  the  river  to  the  Wolga;  al- 
though they  appear  to  be  transition  rocks,  springs  impreg- 
nated with  snl[thur  rush  from  their  sides.  Twelve  large 
hutphur  springs  were  observed  by  M,  FaJlas  within  the 
distance  of  thirty  vcrsts^  all  of  them  were  situated  in  tbe 
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neiglibourhood  of  Sergiewsk  near  the  banks  of  the  Sur- 
got,  a  small  river,  and  tlie  Schumbut,  a  rivulet  that  falls 
into  it.     Tiiese  springs  are  never  frozen,  and  so  mucli  suN 
phnr  is   deposited   from  thcin»  that   mines   were  formerly 
worked    in   the  district.     A   large   stream    enters  a  dcef 
basin*   and    forms    the    Sulphur  Lake    or    Semoie-Oxtra^l 
which  is  five  versts  distant  from  the  village  of  Ischtulkiniui 
Ttie  water  of  the  lake  is  transparent,  and  strata  ^f  yellow} 
and   olive-coloured    sulphur  are   observed  in   its  channeU] 
The  surrounding  atmosphere,  even  at  the  distance  of  two^ 
versts,  is  infected  with  a  very  disagreeable  odour,     A  brool 
that  issues  from  it^  is  so  turbid  and  white  that  the  Tartars.] 
have  given  it  the  descriptive  name  of  Urinn-Ly  or  curdle 
milk^   the  Russians   call   it    Jlolasdmaureka^  or  the  rivefi 
ofmilk^     Beds  of  ashes  and  calcined  stones  were  discover'^  I 
ed  in  the  vicinity  by  >L  Fallas*     A  large  spring  of  liquid- 
asph altos   rises   near   Semenovo,  pits    are   dug    beyond  it ' 
in  the  direction    of   Sergiewsk,   and    the    same    substancol 
is  extracted  from  them*     The  steep  banks  of  the  Wolgj^j 
near  Kostitchi  abound  in  bitumen,  which  is  now  made  intdJ 
sealing   wax.     The    same    calcareous    banks  near  &ernoi«| 
Gorodok   are  mixed  with  crystals  of  sulphur  as  transpa- 
rent as   amber.     It   is   unfortunate    that   such   a  country 
has   not   been   more    frequenlly    visited   by    physical  geo*^ 
gra  pliers.* 

Orenburg  is  the  only  town  of  much  importance  in  the' 
government;  it  forms  a  point  of  contact  between  Asia  and  < 
Europe,  its  papulation  exceeds  20,000  soulsj  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  and  is  thus  a  place  of  defencel 
against  the  incursions  of  the  independent  Tartars.  Tho  i 
Russian  caravans  that  repair  to  Bucbaria,  and  the  Bucha*  i 
rian  caravans,  by  which  the  merchandise  of  Asia  is  con- 
veyed into  Russia,  pass  through  the  town.     The  Russians 

*  Punas,  Voyagei  I.  jj*  180,  195»  Meniuircs  siir  rhtstoke  de  Ru$sie,  pat 4 
M.  Mullcr,  t,  IV.  461.  Hytsckow,  Topograplim  OrepburgskaU,  Pet«r»hurg;^  j 
1762.     See  the  Genoaii  tranilation  of  Uio  lail  work  by  BuscIjid^ 
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antl  Bucharians  strive  to  client  each  othci't  and  to  mono-    book 
polizc  tlie   trade;  the  Armenian   has  engaged  in  lUe  con-       ^T* 
test*  but  Ihc  Israelite  has   not   hilborto    taken  any  active 
part     The   Buchaiians  traverse  in  tijeir  caravans  almost  Cofumerce 
the   whole  of  Asia  from  one  end   to  the  other;  China,  l^.  ^^^'^  Asia, 
tlta,  Persia  and  Russia  are  some  of  the  countries  that  they 
visit.     Gold  dust,  Persian   pieces  of  money,  lapis  lazuli, 
and    precious  stones  frfim  India,  raw  and  dressed  cotton, 
sheep  skins  and  many  other  artick,s  arc  conveyed  by  the§45 
traders  into  Russia.     Tlic  Bucharians  travel  in  caravans 
of  thirty  or  forty  merchants,  eacli  individual  has  from  five 
to  ten  camels  loaded  with  goods^  but  some  of  their  cara- 
vans consist  of  four  or  five  hundred   camels.     They  are 
obliged   to   pass   the    territory   of   the   Kirguis-Cossacks, 
whfi    exact  from  them  two  ducats  for  every    camel ;    the 
merchants  receive   in  exchange  an  escort  of  cavalry,  hut 
t}ie   guard    is   not   always  a  security  against  their  being 
pillaged. 

The  Kjrguis  are  styled  the  subjects  of  the  czar,  an  honour 
of  which  they  arc  wholly  unworthy;  they  hring  every  year 
to  Orenburg  sixty  thousand  sheep  and  ten  thousand  horses; 
they  export  ditTt-rent  kinds  of  cloth,  coarse  linen,  tin,  glass, 
coral  beads,  and  otlter  fiivolt»us  ornaments,  which  serve  to 
adorn  their  women  or  horses. 

They  likewise  purchase  a  great  many  eagles;  these  birds  Eagtci. 
arc  highly  prized  by  the  Kirguis,  who  train  them  to  hunt 
the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  gazelle-  Every  eagle  is  not  of 
the  same  value,  a  good  jutlge  knows  from  its  appearance 
and  certain  marks,  whether  it  can  be  easily  trained;  ho 
will  part  with  a  swift  horse  for  one,  and  not  give  a  sheep 
for  anothci'. 

The  imports  of  all  the  towns  in  the  district  and  in  a  small  oihecj 
part  of  Siberia,  amount  to   3^0DO,OOt)  roubles,  the  exports  ^^^ 
do  not  exceed  a  tliird  part  of  that  sum.     The  tmvn  of  Oren- 
burg is  a  place  of  banishment,  and  one  of  its  largest  build- 
ings is  the  workhouse  erected  by  Reimsdorf,  the  philanthro- 
pic governor ;  more  than  a  thousand  criminals  arc  sometimes 
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raiilineil  in  it.     Oufa*  oner  tlic  capital   of  the  govf rnmcnt, 
is  situated  in  tiic  cmtre  of  llic  count ry.  ami   peo|»l€cl  bj 

'6000  souls.  Troizsk  is  a  commercial  town,  and  llie  Kir- 
guis  in  tlie  interior  repair  to  it.  The  only  otlu^r  places  of 
any  conseqnenre  are  Tschelebinsk^  a  small  town  will*  a 
population  of  1000  inli;il>aanl«¥,  at»d  ICargaiUf  a  largo 
burgli,  at  which  the  Tartars  of  Casan  carry  on- a  Qourish* 
ing  trade. 

AH  the  people  in  the  governnjcnt  amonnt  to  1,000,000 ; 
one  half  of  them  are  Russians,  and  mem  hers  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  rest  are  Maliometanst  and  dill>r  little  from  the 
Tai'tars  in  their  manners  and  customs.  The  Base hkirs,  how- 
ever, may  he  dislinguished  from  their  neighbours;  tliey  aro 
sprung  from  the  Ilungai-ians  and  Tartars,  and  their  niussnt- 
man  rites  are  mixed  with  the  ceremonies  of  a  primitive  and 
rude  worship.  Sacrifices  are  offeretl  to  the  sun,  the  head 
of  a  horse  is  placed  ahove  their  hives,  and  the  festival  of 
the  plongfi  is  not  widely  dilTerent  frrnn  a  religious  ohserv- 
ance  of  the  CJhinese.  The  *MoUah  or  priest,  who  utticiatea 
at  the  marriage  ceremony,  presents  an  arrow  to  the  bride- 
groom, and  inculcates  tlie  necessity  of  bravery  to  enable 
liioi  to  protect  his  wife.  No  traces  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage are  left,  and  a  Tartar  dialect  is  now  spoken  by  all  of  j 
them.  Their  wealth  consists  in  cattle,  boi-ses  and  bees; 
their  food  in  winter  is  butclii^r  meat»  cakes  and  fmney.  A 
lai'ge  bottle  filled  with  hmmiss*  a  strong  drink  made  from 
mare's  milk,  is  the  great  ornament  of  their  <lirty  cottages. 
Tliey  drink  the  juice  of  the  bii-ch  tJTe  in  spring,  a  liquor 
which  purifies  the  hloid  and  restores  them  to  health  ;  they 
become  fat,  like  their  flocks,  in  the  fine  weather^  their  prin- 
cipal sustenance  is  lln^n  fresh  milk»and  their  thiys  are  spent 
in  rural  amusements  or  pastoral  labour-  The  hear  is  very 
fond  of  honey,  and  many  of  these  animals  are  caught  in 
the  well-contrived  snares  with  which  tlie  Uasftkirs  sur- 
round their  innumerable  hives.  The  troops  that  they 
furnish    to   the    Russian    armies   are   armed   with    a    bow, 

-a  lauce,  a  helmet  and  a  coat  of  njai!.  The  Mcdiisdit- 
riaike^  settled  in  the  rourtecnth  century,  near  the  cisbiiu- 
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cUiire  of  the  Oka*  and  in  tire  npighbo«il»oful  of  Nischnel-    book 
Novgfjrud;  some  *if  tliein  live  in  (he  country  nf  the  Basch-      cv. 

kirst  but  they  may  he  easily  iliHtingiiishiU  frnm  the  other ' 

inhabitants  by  their  barbarous  ami  singular  dress,  which  m 
made  oT  fiorses'  hidrn,*  11»e  Teptiaires  are  a  number  of  Tephairei, 
Tartars,  Wolgaic  Finns  and  Baschkirs,  who  united  with 
eacli  other  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Casan» 
Statute  labour  is  exacted  from  them  by  the  Russians^  but 
they  are  exempt  from  taxes. 

The  government  of  Saratow  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  Govern* 
countries.     The   part  on  the  east  of  the  Wolga  forms  the  g"'^'"'^ 
extremity  of  the  saline  and  sandy  steppe  which  hnn  been 
already    mentioned    in    our   account    of  Astrakhan.      The 
quantity  uf  salt   taken  G\n*y  year  Irom  the   lake  of  Elton 
is  not  less  tlian  five  mtllions  of  po}iih*i     The  western  part 
of  the  government  dinTi-rs  llUte  frnm  the  otltrr  regions  in  cen- 
tral Russia;  it  produces  rye  and  lobsicrii,  but  is  ill  adapted 
for  the  vine.     Tlie  desert  a]>pearance  of  the  country  along  riermi 
the  Wolga  has  been  changed  by  the  industrious  colonists  ^"''^"'«**' 
from  Germany  ;  the  number  of  Ihese  inhabitants  is  not  fewer 
than  110,000,  and  the  most  of  them  belong  to  the  reformed 
church. 

The  town  of  Saratow  on  the  Wolga  is  a  place  of  trade;  Towor. 
the  salt  of  lake  Ell(»n  is  carried  thither,  but  the  population 
does  not  exceed  7000  souls.  Sarepta  or  ll»e  settlement  of 
the  Moravian  lin*thers^  is  a  cheerful  town,  all  tlic  inhabi- 
tants are  artisans  or  shopkeepers;  they  have  manufacto- 
ries of  velvet  cottr»n  and  linen,  many  of  them  are  employed 
in  weaving  stockings,  making  hats,  dressing  leather  and 
preparing  tobacco^  Sevei-al  Tartar  tribes  are  supplied 
with  all  their  utensils  and  articles  of  household  furniture 
from  the  town  of  Sarepta,  Royal  mannfactories  have  beeti 
established  at  Ista^  its  tapestry  is  sent  to  Petersburg,  and 
the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.^ 

•  Klnprolli,  Asia  potyglutia.  1   Two  htmclred  miUions  of  pounds. 

{  Notus  Bur   l)i  stiiiisitqutt   du  |ouvcirueincnt  rle   Saratow  iUni   HermtLoo. 
Journftl  de  SttttUtiq^«i  Premiere  parUc,  t,  I.  \u  72,  250. 


The  government  of  Simbirsk  may  be  compared  to  the 
last,  but  the  climate  is  ct»ldcr,  the  vine  disafujears  and  the 
arbute  dues  not  ri^ten;  still  it  is  fertile  in  grain  and  pas- 
ture. The  more  equable  temperatyrc  \n  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  people,  the  inltabitants  are  not  ao  widely  scat- 
tered, they  have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization. 
Grain  and  fruits  are  exported,  a  great  quantity  of  wheat 
19  raised,  and  extensive  orchards  form  thick  woods  in  the 
neigh hoiirhood  of  the  villages.* 

Simbirskt  which  is  peopled  by  15,000  souls,  and  Sysran 
with  a  population  of  9000,  are  the  largest  towns  in  the  gov- 
ernment* The  Kasimof  Tartars  sell  at  Samara  the  lanib 
skins  which  they  purchaf^e  from  the  Rirguis,  and  which 
are  much  valued  by  the  Russians*  An  ancient  tumulus  is 
situated  near  the  town  ;  according  to  tradition,  it  contains 
the  ashes  of  a  very  powerful  Tartar  monarch,  hut  his  name 
is  now  forgotten.  The  hill  or  tumulus  is  called  Zarejo- 
Kitrgmif  and  large  serpents,  some  of  them  six  feet  in 
length,  are  frequently  seen  among  the  old  trees  that  grow 
on  its  summit  Many  reptiles  of  the  same  kind  appear  to 
liave  congregated  in  the  roya!  tombs. 

The  angle  which  the  Wolga  ft>rms  at  Samara,  marks  tli©^ 
southern  limit  of  the  Uralian  and  the  commencement  of  thfl 
Caspian  climate.  Excessive  heat  is  seldom  felt,  the  sue 
cession  of  the  seasons  becomes  regular,  a^id  plants  are  ii 
blossom  before  the  middle  of  April;  the  Gelds  are  then  co- 
vered with  the  Siberiafi  pasque-flower,  and  the  wild  tulip 
abounds  in  the  woods. 

The  Kama  enters  tlio  Wolga  in  the  government  of  Ka- 
Ban,  and  the  extensive  plains  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  arc  fruitful  in  rye,  barley,  buck-wheat  and  lint-J 
The  forests  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  Wolga,  consiit| 
mostly  of  oaks,  hut  the  opposite  banks  are  planted  with 
pines  and  beech  trees*  The  lint  corps  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  tlio  fruits  in  the 

*  Deicriptioci  of  the  gove^rnmeal  of  Scrabirak,  in  the  SlatistlcaJ  Journml  of 
EumU,  3d  year*     Vol.  IL  p.  J 03. 
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orchards  are  of  a  very  ordinary  quality.    The  climate  re-    book 
Beinblcs  tliat  of  nurlhcrn  Russia,  not  in  the  excess  but  ra-      ^^* 
ther  in  the  duration  of  the  cold,  in  tlic  keen  air  of  springy  " 
and  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  mitrning  frosts. 

Airman,*  Kdsan  and  Osan  are  tlie  different  names  of  al"^"®*^ 
town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  Ibe  most  important 
in  the  Russian  empii^e.  Its  Tartar  krenilin,  its  fifty  churches 
and  eleven  convents  are  placed  on  a  number  of  hilisp  on 
which  tlio  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built*  The  meadows 
til  at  surround  it  on  three  sides  arc  inundated  in  spring  by 
the  Wulga,  and  it  then  appears  like  an  island  on  a  lake* 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood^  the  streets  are  paved  with 
tiniber»  and  the  stranger  observes  all  the  defects  of  the 
Russian  towns.  But  Kasan  is  distinguished  by  the  indus' 
try  of  its  inhabitants^  and  the  Russian  and  Tartar  towns- 
men arc  enriched  by  their  commerce  with  Siberia,  and  by 
their  trade  in  Russian  and  Morocco  leather.  The  univer* 
sity  does  all  it  can  to  promote  tlie  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
several  of  its  members  have  been  sent  on  scientific  expcdi* 
lions  into  tlie  interior,  A  seminary  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  and  priests  is  established  in  the  convent  of  Si- 
landovo,  and  the  children  of  the  Tartars,  Tchcremisses 
and  Mordvincs  resort  to  it.  Kasan  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  which  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in 
135£;  the  wealthy  repair  to  it  in  winter,  and  they  rival 
the  nobles  of  Moscow  in  the  luxury  of  the  table,  and 
in  sumptuous  entertainments*]  The  other  towns  in  the 
government,  such  as  Kasmodemiansk  and  Tcheboksartf, 
each  of  wliich  contains  5000  souls,  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance. Busching  tells  us  that  tlie  extensive  ruins  of 
Briaikhimova  or  BolgarU  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Great 
Bulgaria,  are  situated  in  the  province.  Arabic  and  Ar- 
menian inscriptions^  ]neces  of  money,  and  many  remains 
of  ancient  splendour  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  travel* 
lers.^ 

*  K«>aii  if  n  TarUr  word  ;  it  Bigui/lea  a  clmutdron. 

t  Ertlnmnn*!  Beitraei^e, 

X  L«pekhiii,  VoyAge,  fint  part.    Fmhv,  Nai lative  of  Ibn^Foslmu 
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The  tliree  governincnts  that  have  been  last  mentinnedt 

are  inhabited  by  (liiTerent  |)en|»le»  who  are  not  of  RuRsian 
origin.  'Hie  Tchouvasches^  whnm  Bienmer  denominates 
the  Soniaski,*^  tllWvr  fniiu  the  otlicr  irihahitantH  bj  their 
black  hair,  the  tbm  beard,  which  descends  to  a  point  under 
the  rliint  their  prominent  rlieek  bones,  sunk  eyes,  and  the 
stupid  expressinn  of  Uie  Calniurks*!  Their  language  con- 
tains but  frw  Finnic  words,  it  is  eqnally  diffirent  fronn  the 
Tartar,  and  is  }nH>buhIy  a  {lialtrt  nf  tfie  ancient  Ilunnic. 
It  19  a  remarkable  fact  in  tlie  mythological  liistory  of  the 
tribe,  that  Tor  or  Torn^  the  supi-cmc  ilivinity,  was  known 
by  the  same  name  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  thunden  Tfiisi  is  not  a  solitary  instance, 
tlie  secondary  deilies  of  the  Tthouvasches  were  called 
Borodon,  a  name  that  corresponds  wltli  Bora  in  the  Edda, 
The  malevolent  principle,  the  wicked  god,  tlie  enemy  of 
Thor,  h  termed  Seila,  but  it  has  been  incorrectly  affirm- 
ed that  Seita  was  the  same  as  the  Satan  of  eastern  natit»ns, 
for  the  word  signifies  in  Scandii»aviun  a  sorcerer  or  wiz- 
ard, and  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  Edda,  lliat  Thor  in  hi! 
journey  tfirou^^h  the  east  slew  the  magitians,  or,  in  other' 
words,  erected  the  Wodinic  wur!sl»i|)  on  the  magical  altars 
of  the  Finns*  The  Ividies  were  the  Dryads  of  the  Scan* 
dinavians,  and  the  TclimivaHches  vvoi-sliipped  their  rural 
divinities,  the  beings  tfuit  roamed  ammig  the  trees  or  ivos* 
The  same  tribe  adored  the  son,  and  sacrificed  a  white 
horse  during  the  festival  of  the  gi-eat  luminary.  They 
surronnded  the  tombs  of  their  pai-ents  with  pi  Hani,  and 
offered  annual  victims  to  their  manes.  The  ierik  was  a 
bunch  of  fifteen  rose  h  rune  lies,  it  was  wust>ended  in  thij 
huts  or  kils,  and  woi*shipj>ed  as  an  idoL  Tlie  priests  wer«1 
called  iommat  a  word  that  recalls  the  Finiiic  name  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  an  Eddaic  surname  of  the  horses  of 
the  sun.  It  is  indeed  a  [jity  tliat  a  people  whose  rites 
were    so   much   connected    with   those   of    oilier    nations^ 


*  Brenoer^  Epit.  Motis  Armrn^p,  107. 
t  Muller,  Mfmciires  pour  rHi&ioii«  Ilui»e« 
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WftA  riot  earlier  ubservcd  by  men  versed  in  the  history  of    book 
ancient  worsliips.     The  civil  customs  of  the  Tchouvasches       ^^* 
were  not  iliflTc^rcnt  from  those  of  barbarous  tribes ;  the  father  " 

sold  fiis  daughter,  and  she  became  the  slave  of  her  tiiisband 
or  purchaser;  all  the  neighbours  of  the  different  proprietors 
assisted  him    in  collecting;  the  harvest,  and  partook  of  ft ' 
feast  at  the  end  of  their  labour,  the  same  fraternal  assist- 1 
ance  and  other  good  olBces  were  performed  gratuitously  td  | 
widows  and  orphaiks. 

The  Tckeremissts  inliabit  the  governments  of  Simbirski 
Kasan,  Wiatka  and  Nischneigorodt  and  although  they  re* 
scmble  the  Tchouvasches  in  tfie  form  of  their  fcatuiTS,  they 
are  a  stronger  and  finer  race  of  men.  Their  dialect  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Finnic,  they  call  themselves  mMari  or 
men,  and  distingnish  the  Tchouvasches  by  the  compound 
name  of  Kark-Mari^  or  mountaineers.  Like  the  Mordvincs, 
they  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  their  names  ai-o  in 
all  probability  derived  from  rivers  and  mountains.  Tlio 
Russians  were  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Tcheremtsses 
in  the  conquest  of  Kadan,  but  many  of  the  latter  continu* 
ed  faithful  to  the  Mahometan  wor^hiiu  The  privilege  of 
having  four  wives  at  the  same  time  is  not  abolished^  and 
heathen  prayers  to  the  family  iilol  precede  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  those  who  have  embraced  ChriHtianity*  The 
Pagans  amongst  them  adore  the  Finnic  divinity  lowma  and  Mythoiogf J 
his  wife  loumaimva,  and  conciliate  their  favour  by  cakes  or 
otlier  offerings.  Jiquebaraii  oi-  the  god  of  the  harvest  is 
de%'outly  worshipped,  and  his  aid  is  implored  in  one  of  the 
three  great  festivals.  A  sorrel  horse  is  sacrificed  in  the 
fefitival  of  the  spring,  and  a  white  horse  is  slain  on  the 
grave  of  a  rich  man  by  a  moukschan  or  magician.^  Some 
trees  are  cut  in  thick  woods,  the  ground  is  levelled  and  the 
place  is  thus  changed  into  a  keremet  or  sanctuary.  The 
country  is  not  so  large  as  it  once  was,  a  great  part  of  it  is 


•  Miiller,  M^moiiCA   flur    TUbtoire  4e  Ru»ie,  IIL    pp.  333,   345,  3^2,  410. 
Strahknb«rg,  p.  346.  ^ 
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irthabited  by  Russiann ;  and  theTcberemisses  live  no  longer 
as  hunters  or  wandering  shcpberds,  birl  are  now  devoted  to 
agricuHorei  many  are  good  Inisbandment  they  possess  much 
corn  and  numerous  flocks.     The  men  have  adopted  the  co8-j 
tume  of  the  Russian  peasants^   but  they  still  shave  theif^ 
headsf  ami  the  women  retain  their  large  cylindrical  bon- 
nets, which  are  covered  with  fringes*  glass  heads,  or  pieces 
of  money.     Their  dress  in  summer  is  very  light,  it  consists 
of  a  single  shift  above  a  pair  of  trowsers,    but  the  bauUes 
and  bells,  of  which  the  fair  Tchcremisses  are  so  fond,  an- 
nounce their  approach  at  a  gixat  distance.     An  historian 
maintains  incorrectly  that  the  Tcheremissca  have  no  calen* 
dar,  for  M.  Pallas  has  shown  that  their  year  commences  in 
the  month  of  March.*     None  of  tliem  can  write,  and  the 
memory  of  past  events  is  preserved  by  certain  marks  cut  on . 
a  piece  of  wood;  still,  it  is  said,   they  possessed 'formerly 
written  books,  which  no  one  could  understand,  and  which 
were  in  later  times  devoured  by  the  Grmt  Cow, 
•.      Although  the  Mordvincs  or  Jlordnates  arc  more  numerous 
ill  Pensa  and  Nisclineigorod  than  in  the  governments  on 
the  eastern  Wolga,  they  cannot  be  considered   apart  from, 
the  two  people  last  mentioned.     They  have  mingled  with 
the  Russians,  but  they  are  sprung  from  the  Finns,  and  con- 
sist at  present  of  three  classes,  tfie  J>£okschani8f  Er%anis  and  I 
KarataL     The  last  is  tfte  least  populous  of  the  three,  and} 
the  two  first,  it  was  believed,  spoke  dialects  so  widely  dif- 
ferent,  that  persons  of  either  tribe  could  hardly  understand 
each  other,  an  assertion  wliich  is  completely  refuted  in  the 
valuable  tables  of  M.  Klaproth,  yet  that  distinguished  scho- 
lar included  the  Erzanis  only  in  the  tribe  of  the  Mordvines, 
Their  name  has  been  derived  from  Erttm^  a  province  of  tho 
Patzinakites,  and    also    from  errfa?,  an    Hungarian  word, 
which  signifies  a  forest.     The  only  difference  between  tho 
Erzanians  and  Mokschani  consists  in  the  comparatively 
barbaruys  state  of  the  former;  fewer  amongst  them  have 


•  Wvefque,  Hifiojre  ile  Riishl%  VU.  3G6.     PiiUnp,  Voyage,  Vll.  (uSt. 
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'^niVraccd  Christianity,  nil  arc  more  Unpatieitt  of  restraint, 
and  less  accustomed  to  a  settled  life.  The  Mordvinea  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  Mordens^  who,  according  to 
Jornandcs,  were  the  vassals  of  tho  Goths  under  Hcrmana- 
ric»*  Tliey  oticc  occupied  a  wider  country,  and  the  town 
ofMuronon  the  Oka,  says  Nestor,  was  the  residence  of 
their  princes.  They  have  neither,  adds  M.  Pallas,  temples 
nor  idols,  and  scfiamanism]  in  its  simplest  form  is  the  reli- 
gion of  these  wandering  tribes.  They  adure  a  supreme  and 
invisible  being,  but  their  magicians  or  schamans  can  con- 
ciliate his  favour  and  disarm  his  wrath4  ^^  Are  inclined 
to  place  more  confidence  in  the  account  of  M«  Lepekhiny 
who  declares  they  worship  the  sun^  and  ofiTer  sacrifices  at 
the  new  moon.^ 

The  Tartars  or,  according  to  the  more  correct  denomina-ThttTar- 
tion  of  M.  Klaproth,  the  Turks  of  Kasan  enjoy  in  a  greater  *,*"°^  *^*"- 
degree  the  blessings  of  civilization.  Industrious,  sober  and 
generoust  the  conquered  people  are  superior  far  to  the  Rus- 
sian conquerors.  Their  physiognomy  is  very  dlfferentf 
though  not  a  tall  race  of  men,  they  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  Russians  by  their  long  beards,  command- 
ing features,  dark  and  piercing  eyes.  Strict  observers  of 
religious  ordinances,  abstaining  from  wine  and  whateyer  is 
not  sanctioned  in  the  Koran,  they  are  nevertheless  tolerant, 
hospitable  and  kind  to  Christians.  Their  women  appear 
before  strangers,  and  M*  Erdmann  was  able  to  describe, 
for  he  had  seen  a  Tartar  marriage.  The  dress  of  the  men 
resembles  that  of  eastern  nations,  but  it  is  necessarily  mo* 
dified  by  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  women  adorn 
themselves  with  pearls  and  Jewellery,  and  their  costume 
Tftries  according  to  fashion.    The  corruption  inseparable 

*  Thef  are  e&llerl  MordenM  and  McrdenMimmitf  but  tbe  term j nation  ftfrwiif  if 
tbfi  Slavonic  word  for  couQtrj* 

t  SchafQaaiim  ti  the  religion  of  the  icbnmani  or  tht  Tanar  priiiti  and  ma- 
gi ciasi* 

I  Pallat,  Vojage,  L  p.  91—123. 
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from  great  cities  is  unknown,  the  men  are  honest  and  the 
idvomen  are  chaste.  A  family  is  a  patriarchal  monarchy,  of 
'  which  the  husband  is  king.  Polygamy  is  jiermiited  by  the 
laws,  but  few  of  the  Tartars  have  more  than  one  wife,  a  na- 
tural conscquenco  of  civilization.  It  sometimes  happenst 
however^  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  old,  that  her 
lord  takes  a  young  bride,  who  shares  his  bed,  still  the  first 
wife  reigns,  and  tlje  second  claims  no  share  of  the  domestic 
honours.  These  Tartars  speak  the  Turkish  or  their  nativo 
language  very  purely,  and  many  of  tliem  arc  well  acquaint-* 
ed  with  the  Russian  and  Bucharo-Persian.  Tiieir  commer- 
cial activity,  numerous  schools  and  diflfercnt  institutions 
place  them  far  above  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  two  large  governments  of  Wiatka  and  Perm  arc  tlie 
coldest,  highest  and  most  northern,  but  not  tlie  most  sterile 
portion  of  the  central  Uralian  region.  A  large  plain  of  ar- 
gillaceous land  in  the  first  government,  slopes  gently  from 
the  north-east  to  Ihe  south-west,  and  its  inequalities  are 
mostly  occasioned  by  the  course  of  rivers.  'l*he  heights 
near  Sarapul  and  lelahuta  contain  copper  ore  and  beds  of 
schistous  sanil stone.  Tlie  woloks  or  carrying  stations  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Kama  and  the  Wiatka  on  one  side, 
and  the  Dwina  and  Petschora  on  the  other,  form  an  exten- 
sive plain,  which  rises  imperceptibly  and  reaches  the  height 
of  6S0  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kasan,  or  of  120  feet  above  the  sea;  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  ordinary  altitude  of 
the  Ural  mountains*  Rye,  barley,  lint  and  hemp  thrive  in 
the  southern  districts,  but  the  country  near  the  sources  of 
the  two  rivers  is  not  so  productive,  the  climate  is  too  se- 
vere, and  io  many  seasons  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to 
mix  acorns  or  tlie  bark  of  tfie  niountain-as!i  and  6r  tree  with 
tlieir  ilour.  The  poptilntioii  throughout  the  government  of 
Wiatka  amounts  to  K30Q,000,  but  many  individuals  emi- 
grate for  a  time,  and  serve  in  the  boats  that  ply  on  the 
W^olga. 

HlaitkOf  a  place  of  trade^  is  peopled  by  12^000  persons^ 
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and  its  grain  and  other  agricultural  proiliicc  are  conveyod  by 
the  Dwina  to  Archaiig*^L  Tlic  inhabitants  of  Sarapul  on 
ttie  Kama  send  their  vessels  to  Astrakati,  and  excliange 
their  commodities  witlt  the  Samoyedes  on  the  Petchora* 
Sarapul  was  built  by  Finnic  or  Tartar  tribes,  and  Wiaitko 
was  iirst  known  by  the  Russian  name  of  Chliruow  or  KlinoJ* 
8lA}hdoRk  is  peopled  by  5000  souls,  and  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  iron  and  copper.  The  ruins  of  many  ancient 
Finnic  towns  are  situated  in  the  same  province*  and  al- 
though the  remains  of  the  one  near  Schestakow  are  the  most 
extensive,  they  are  less  remarkable  than  those  of  TBcharto- 
va-Gorodeschte  or  the  Devil's  town  in  the  district  of 
lelahuga. 

The  Wotiaikes  arc  a  Finnic  tribe  and  one  whicli  is  not  Wotiaikei. 
much  mixed  \vith  foreigners.  They  arc  a  weak  and  ugly 
race  of  men,  most  i>f  tlicm  have  red  or  yellow  hair  and 
little  or  nn  beard.  We  might  he  a[»t  from  their  physiog- 
nomy to  consider  thcin  a  branch  of  the  Votes,  who  for- 
merly inhabited  the  neigliboiiring  country  on  the  westj^ 
which  was  subject  to  lite  repnhlick  of  Novgoi*od.  Some 
Tcheremissan,  Wogul  and  even  Gothic*  words  have 
been  introduced  into  their  diakct,  in  other  respects  it  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  Permian.  The  people  call  them- 
selves Oudi  or  Oud'Martt  and  the  Tartars  distinguish  them 
by  the  name  of  ^ri.f  Their  territory  commences  at  the 
Tanypt  a  feeder  of  the  Bielaia,  tn  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, and  the  opposite  frontiers  are  not  far  from  Sarapul. 
It  thus  includes  JCam-ICossip  or  the  districts  between  tlie 
lower  Kama  and  the  Wiaitka,  and  extends  on  the  upper 
banks  of  the  last  river  to  the  country  near  Orlow,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Kama  in  the  vicinity  of  Kai.  The  town  of  Jr$k 
in  Kasan,  was  onc«  inhabited  by  princes  of  the  same  nation ; 
it  was  likewise  the  residence  of  nobles,  at  present  it  is  peo- 
pled by  villagers.  The  peaceable  Wotiaikes  earn  asubsistence 
by  tilling  the  ground  and  by  rearing  bees;  their  industrious 

•  w^f,  ft  jr««r ;  turer,  tiQ  oMest  siittr ;  tehondif  the  tun. 
t  The  first  of  tbeM  name}  signlliiis  Ii08|>(labley  \he  second  remote.     Itlin>rath, 
Asia  PolyKloUfif  p,  185. 
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wives  prepare  coarse  cloth,  felt,  liides  and  whatever  i«  ne- 
cessary for  the  *lres9  of  tlieir  rainilies.     Si»me  of  the  men 
work  as  wrights  or  turners,  and  make  use  of  a  partirular 
variiisliy  wliicti  not  only  imparts  a  blight  Iu»tre,  but  har- { 
dens  and   improvi's  tlie  quality  of  the  vvoo*K      Few   have  ] 
moi*e  than  two  wives,  and  as  every  girl  is  sold,  he  who  I 
cannot  afford  to  buy  bis  bride,  tries  to  carry  her  off.     If] 
the  fair  one  consents  or  yields  to  the  wishes  of  her  lovert*] 
she  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate  \  but  if  she  re-  i 
fuses,  or  if  tlie  adventurous  youtli  is  catigbt  by  hcv  parents^  i 
he  receives  many  stripes,   and  the  commercial  value  of  tlio 
maiden  is  nowise  impaired. 

The  names  of  tlieir  divinities  are  different  from  those  of 
the  otFter   Finiiic  nations.     Hie   sujiremc  being   is   called 
In-Mar  or  the  Man  in  the  Heavens,*  bis  mother  is  Mmt- 
ma-Kaltsina  or  tlic  universal  princ]|ilc  of  fecundity,  and 
his  wife  is  C hound a-Mouma  or  the  niot}ier  of  the  sun,  the 
Btars  and   tlie  inferior   gods.     Their  festivals,   sacrifice§t , 
priests   and    holy   places   differ  little   from   those   of    the  | 
Wolgaic  Finns,  but  other  parts  of  their  superstition  are 
more  connected  with  the  creed  of  the   Calmucks  and  the 
Lamas.      While  the  Tchouvasches  change  the  wicked  after  j 
death  into  so  many  skeletons  that  roam  in  a  frozen  desertp ; 
the  Wotiaikes  place  them  in  caldrons  of  burning   pitch.f 
The  same    barbarians    keep    their  feasts  every    year  on  , 
the  tombs  of  their   forefathers,    and   the  stomach,    blood 
and  entrails  of  the  victims  are  reserved   for  the  infernal 
gods. 

The  government  of  Perm  is  partly  situated  in  Asia,  the  I 
European  portion  includes  the  countries  watered  by  the] 
higher  Kama,  but  the  lofty  plains  in  the  government  of] 
Wiatka  extend  to  Tcherdyn,  Solikamsk  and  Krasno- 
Ufimsk*  The  same  line  may  be  considered  the  limit  of  ] 
what  has  been  called  the  promontories  of  the   Uralian 

^  From  in  or  tfn^  the  faeav«o8,  and  tnar  or  mvrti  man. 
t  JStotfei,  Nations  Russea,  p.  43,  59, 
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Aoiiritains^  most  of  whicti  form  sloping  plains  or  tietaclie 
hills.  Calcareous  rocks  of  ilic  sucood  formation  arc  fount!  cv, 
among  beds  of  sandstone,  argil  and  marl.  The  nttmer^ ' 
ous  caverns  abouiid  in  stalactites,  and  the  one  near  Roun- 
gour  is  divided  inU*  four  large  apart  men  tw.  The  sinking 
of  the  ground  is  frequeittly  caused  by  subterranean  waters, 
whicli  undermine  the  marshy  land,  and  the  beds  of  many 
small  lakes  are  tlius  formed.  The  first  or  western  chains  ^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  Ural  range  con.sist  of  limestone,  and  in  a  few  places  UraUnn 
that  substance  is  mixed  with  petrifactions.  Between  these  "'**""^*'" 
chains  and  the  granite  heights  or  summits  of  tlie  range^ 
are  metaHiferotis  mountains  composed  of  hornblende  rocks^ 
argillaceous  schistus,  gneiss  and  lamellated  granite.  It  Ores.' 
IS  from  these  mountains  that  the  rich  ore  is  extracted, 
which  furnishes  constant  employment  for  50,000  workmen, 
and  a  greater  supply  of  iron  than  is  necessary  for  the  whole 
Russian  empire*  Copper  is  not  so  abundant,  but  the  quan> 
tity  obtained  is  not  less  than  125,000  poudif  and  the  gold 
washings  which  arc  situated  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, have  become  much  more  jiroductive  of  late 
years.*  All  the  salt  marshes  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
limestone  and  gypsum  hills*  and  in  the  beds  of  the  lakes 
are  observed  strata  of  shells,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  ele- 
phants and  other  animals. f  The  number  of  workmen  who 
live  by  exporting  salt  amounts  to  15,000, 

The  extent  of  the  forests  is  to  that  of  the  ground  in  cul- ciimnta.' 
tivation  as  seventeen  to  one,  and  the  climate,  which  is  cold' 
and  humid  by  reason  of  the  latitude,  is  rendered  more  a# 
by  thick  shades,  numerous  springs  and  masses  of  eternal 
snow  or  ice  collected  in  caverns  and  ravines.  The  ri- 
vers near  Solikamsk  are  frozen  about  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  and  sledges  or  skates  are  used 
six  months  in  the  year.  The  hills  in  the  south  of  the  go- 
vernment are,  on  tlic  contrary,  exposed  to  tho  burning 
winds  from  the  Caspian  steppes.    Vegetation  varies  greatly,  lion"*^ 

^  Nouv.  Aaii«  del  VoyngcB|  Novembre  1825. 
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but  the  birch  is  the  most  common  tree  in  tlie  forests  on  the 
high  country,  and  nc3£t  to  it  are  tlie  pine  and  dinercnt 
"kinds  of  fir;  the  larcli  and  cedar  of  Siberia  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  mountain-ash,  the  limct  tlie  maple  and 
the  sorb  arc  seen  in  the  plains  and  fruitful  districts^  Corn 
does  not  always  ri[jen  in  the  northern  |mrt  uf  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  inhabitant^}  consume,  in  addition  to  bi^ead,  a 
giTat  quantity  uf  spirits  distilled  from  grain.  As  we  descend' 
Sf»uth wards,  we  observe  difTerent  fruit  trees,  and  the  me- 
Ion  and  the  arbulc  grow  on  tito  Asiatic  side  of  the  Urals. 

The  industry  of  the  government  is  concentrated  in  tlio] 
sawodes  or  villages  of  tlie  mines,  in  the  forges  and  found*  I 
ries.     The  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  principally  inha- 
bited by  merchants^  not  by  the  working  classes^  and  mont 
of  them  are  neither  large  nor  populous.*     Perm,  the  capital, 
does  not  contain  more    than    600Q  inhabitants,  and  Kan- 
garij  which  boasts  of  its  tan -pits  and  soap  works  is  only 
peopled  by  7000.     A  great  trade  in  salt  is  carried  on  in  tiiei 
ancient  town  of  Solikamsk,    but  its  population  does  not 
amount  to   500D  souls.     The  largo  burgh  or  Slabode  of 
JSCischnei'J^evianskl   is    inhabited    by    1200    Roskolniki    or  | 
members  of  the  ancient  Greek  church,  and  is  a  place  of  some 
importance  from  its  trade  and   manufactnres,  but  it  ought  J 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  our  description  of  Asia,  for,  ac-  ] 
cording  to  the  limits  to  which  we  adhere,  it  is  situated  inj 
that  continent. 

The  Permians  and  Siriaines  are  two  tribes  of  the  sami ' 
people,  their  customs,  manners  and  dialect  are  not  dif- 
ferent Tlie  former  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  Karaa«  tha 
second  inhabit  the  countries  towards  the  north,  and  are 
scattered  ou  the  Witchegda  and  the  Mezen  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Wologda  and  Archangel.  Both  call  themaolvea 
Kbini'Murt  or  the  people  of  the  country-  The  Permians 
are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Smlair  but  at 
present  there  is  little  difference  between  them  and  the  Rus- 

•  Hertttann**  M^itioires  dc  Starmiqye,  III,  p.  ^. 
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pcQ[)le,     Tlieir  tn)  tliology  unci  Uistory  arc  little  knovvrit  tlie 
one  antl  the  other  have  been  imperfectly  hanileil  down  by ' 
oral  tradition.     It  lias  been  proved  by  8ome  dociiinents  and  Ancient 
records,  exclusively  of  tbc  numerous  ruins,  tliat  Permia  or  "l.'^":*''^**^ 

—^  of  the 

Perm  was  once  a  kingdom,  wliirh  coinprcliended  perhaps  Tcboudei. 
all  tlic  countries  on  the  White  Sea,  the  Urals  and  Hie  Obi. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  that  Finnic  monarchy  or  Tchordskoy- 
■  TzarshvOf  ag  it  is  termed  by  Russian  antirjuaries,  existed 
"  in  ttte  time  of  Augustns,  and  ended  in  the  fourth  and  filth 
centuries  after  the  invasion  of  tlie  Huns,  or  wliether  the  mo* 
iiuments  of  ancient  splendour  and  tndti.^try  are  merely  the 
remains  of  the  Biarniian  ktngdonii  which  was  known  to  the 
Scandinavians  during  the  middle  ages,  visited  by  Fersians 
and  Arabian^j,  and  finally  subdued  by  the  Russians  in  1472. 
The  last  supposition  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  probable,  but 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  anterior  existence  of  a  Finnic^ 
particularly  a  Hungarian  or  Magiar  kingdom,  \v[»ich  might 
have  been  destroyed  after  tJie  migration  of  its  most  power- 
ful tribes  to  central  Russia  atid  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  true  history  of  the  ctmntry  begins  in  the  time  of  St.  Alphftbet 
Stephen,  the  apostle  of  the  Permiatis,  who  invented  an  al- 
phabet in  1S75.  The  inventor  wrote  several  hooks  in  the 
ncw^  characters,  converted  an  immense  number  of  heathens, 
and  established  the  first  metropolitan  see  in  Perm,  near  the 
convent  of  0«5f-f*ymsA%  It  is  melancholy  to  add  that  the 
missionary  was  aided  in  the  work  of  conversion  by  tlie  arms 
of  barbarians,  and  the  torch  of  incendiaries.  His  laboura 
were  rendered  easy  hy  a  Russian  army»  and  the  frightened 
heatliens  with  their  children  find  idols  lied  for  safety  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Wognis  and  the  Iro-^en  marshes  of  the  Sa- 
moyedcfi.  St.  Stephen  died  in  T396,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wartls  his  life  was  written  by  I  he  monk  Epiphancs,  a  work 
of  wliich  a  small  part  only  is  now  extant.  The  writmgs  of 
the  Saint  were  lost  hy  the  negligence  of  the  priests,  and  his 
alphabet^  it  is  said^  resembled  the  one  invented  by^  Cyril, 
VOL.  VI,  50 
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but  none  of  tlic  cliaracfers  are  at  present  known.*  M.  do. 
Motleracli  disco ve red  some  ancient  records  in  (he  areluvci 
'of  Tcherdjn,  and  tlio  names  of  fourteen  princes  and  prin- 
cesses who  ruled  aver  Great  Fermia  arc  mentioned  in  these 
documents.  All  of  tlicm  were  Christians,  and  wlien  tlio 
male  dynasty  became  extinct,  the  succession  passed  to  fe- 
males. Tcherdyn,  says  M.  de  Moderach,  is  built  on  tiic  sito 
of  Great  Perm,  but,  according  to  otlier  antbors,  it  is  situated 
on  the  nortb-west  of  that  town,  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbo 
Witchegda  and  the  Wym. 

Some  monuments  of  an  ancient  religion*  once  common  to 
all  the  Finnic  nations,  still  remain  in  tlie  forests  of  Pcnnia, 
Different  keremefs  or  cunsecratcd  enclosures  have  been 
lately  examined,  metaltic  idols  have  been  lound  and  de- 
stroyed, Ilcrberstein  mentions  a  gold  statue,  which  was 
probably  an  object  of  Permian  superstition;  it  reprcscnletl 
an  old  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded with  tubes  and  spiracles,  and  the  wind  in  passing 
through  them  produced  harmonious  sounds.f  The  spot  on 
which  the  temple  of  the  Solataia-Baha  stood,  is  now  un- 
known, but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  north- 
east of  Tcherdyn,  near  a  feeder  of  the  Sosva* 


*  Klaproth,  Asia  PolyglotiB,  p.  108. 
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European  Russia.     Third  Section.    JSTorthern  Russia. 
Countries  on  the  White  Sea. 

Thr  country  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  shore  of  book 
the  White  Sea  is  cold  and  unfruitful ;  the  climate  is  of  such  c^'* 
a  nature  that  the  industry  of  man  can  hardly  contend 
against  the  elements,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  his  labour  th?coua- 
enables  him  merely  to  lengthen  out  a  painful  and  sometimes  *'J^* 
precarious  existence.  The  vivifying  principle  of  heat  is  di- 
minishedy  corn  withers,  and  the  marshy  meadows  are  covered 
\v'itli  rushes  and  mosses.  Trees  disappear  pn  the  sterile 
plains,  the  plants  are  stunted,  and  the  whole  of  vegetable 
nature  proclaims  the  vicinity  of  the  pole.  The  cold  soil  is 
not  fructified  by  the  solar  rays  in  the  long  days  of  summer; 
but  in  this  almost  uninhabitable  region  maVi  has  established 
his  ministerial  arrangements  and  political  divisions.  The 
governments  of  Wologda^  Archangel  and  Olonet%  make  up 
the  countries  which  we  are  about  to  describe;  still  we  shall 
be  guided  rather  by  the  limits  that  seas  and  rivers  afford  us, 
than  by  such  as  are  of  a  conventional  character.  The  pro- 
Tinces  on  the  east  and  the  south  of  the  White  Sea  form 
what  has  been  already  termed  the  maritime  Uralian  regioih 
those  on  the  west  may  for  the  most  part  be  included  in  the 
Laponic  countries.      The  topographical  details    that  are 


EmOPB. 


^^^    containctl  ifTtliefttatistical  nccnnnts  of  Ru<isia,  ntayoSrS 
^^^'     ttirBlly  arrniigecl  under  these  two  jjlivsical  sections** 
„  The  land  tin  the  east  is  an  Immense  nlnin,  vvliicU  descendal 

Country  on  *  ■ 

the  cnst  of  from  tlic  soiirces  (»f  the  Pi^trlmra,   the  Mezcti,  \^  ilclicgnn^ 
ihe  White  xjwina  and  Onega  to  tlie  shores  of  tlie  Wliitc  Sea.     Tlitt" 
low  hills  by  wlucli  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  determined^] 
arc  the  only  objects  that  vary  the  |frospect.     The  sources  of 
tlio  Petcfiora  and  Witcbegda  are  not  more  than  1200  feet  I 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  th«jse  of  the  Mezen  arc  about  600, 
and    the   greatest  height  of  the   Onega  is    less  than  300* 
Some  bills  are  situated  in  the  soulbcrn  i>art  of  tlie  countriesj 
watered  by  these  rivers  |  but  few  rocks  are  scattered  in  tb0 
northern  districts,  wliich  consist  of  valleys  and  marsbes* 
The  large  plain  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Kammenoij' 
FoyaSt  a  chain  connected  with  the  Ural  range,  and  proba- 
bly a  continuation  at  the  [irimitive  calrartHms  heights,  in 
which  the  subterranean  strata  are  not  so  deep  as  in  the 
collateral  cliains.     Its  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed,! 
3600  feet,  antl   its  utmost  brea<itli  is  supposed  to  be  equal  taj 
ten  versts*     It  descends  and  disai>pcars  near  tlie  sonrces  of" 
the  Onsa. 
rifen,  Tijc  Petrhora,  the  Mezen  and  the  Dwina  arc  the  three 

great  rivers  in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea»I 
The  first,  tliougli  of  no  great  celebrity,   is  not  inferior  tnj 
the  Loire  in  llic  lenglli  of  its  course,  but  it  flows  thix)ugli  j 
the  most  solitary  deserts  in  tlic  Russian  empire,     A  hunter 
is  rarely  seen  in  the  woods,  a  Sanioyedan  seldom  brings,] 
Ills  rein-tleer  to   pasture  on   its   banks.     The  Kammeno>'-j( 
Poyas  extends  to  a  certain  distance  in  a  direction   parallelj 
tn  the  course  of  the  river,    and  its  stee|>  calcareons  banks 
arc  broken   by  caverns  and   ravines. f     It  is  enlarged    by 
the  Ousa,  and  passes  after  its  junction  tb rough  a  XQvy  dif-4 
ferent  country,  wljcre  its  low  banks  arc  surrounded  by  im- 
mense heaths.     Few  fish  arc  found  in  its  clear  water,  and  J 


•  Sec  the  tnhtes  of  iho  physic nl  fcc  lions  it)  Europe. 
t  Peischora  is  ilie  Russiun  word  for  n  cavern  ;  hence  (he  name  of  the  Hvtr* 
Tb«  conveut  of  Pttiehori  k  lituited  in  the  govtrnmout  of  Pteekow. 
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tTioflc  in  the  Fi'ozcn  sea  are  iicrUaps  prevcnteil  from  as- 
ccmruig  \in  cliarmcl  by  two  very  siilieut  pnimontories*  The 
*Mczen  iH.nowisn  rem rirk able,  and  the  country  which  it 
watei's,  conlairis  but  few  object?*  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
iUm  of  tbe  pliysiral  gcograjiber*  The  Double  Ihvina  is  Dw'ma 
formed  near  H'tiiki-Onst-ltmgt  by  the  junction  of  tbe 
long  and  tJie  Suchona  or  the  outlet  of  tlie  lake  Rlouban*  It 
is  there  tliat  tbe  Dwifia  t^  known  by  its  nanie«  but  it  does 
not  become  a  large  river  before  it  reaches  tlie  conflucnco 
of  the  Witcliegda,  which  flows  from  the  east,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  tbe  Sucliona.  It  is  navigable,  and  abounds 
in  fish ;  its  breadth  h  about  200  yards,  and  the  ice  remains 
on  it  from  the  end  of  Nrjveniber  to  the  beginning  of  Aprik 
The  Onega  does  not  issue  from  the  lake  Onega,  but  from 
several  others,  whicli,  although  in  the  neighbourhood, 
arc  not  connected  witii  it.  The  Vaga  a  western  feeder 
of  tlie  Dwina,  and  the  Vig  and  8ig^  wliich  fall  into  the 
"White  hea«  are  still  distinguisfied  by  their  Scandinavian 
names.* 

The  temperature  varies  little  in  different  districts,  for  ciimaio, 
all  of  llicni  are  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  The  humid 
forests  on  the  south,  and  a  froxpo  sea  on  the  nortli  render 
tbe  winters  long  and  severe.  The  heut  is  at  intervals  op- 
pressive during  tlie  long  days  of  gummer,  but  so  sudden  Is 
the  transiti(»n  produced  by  a  northern  breeze,  that  the 
workmen  sometimes  appi'ar  in  tlie  same  hour  with  their  light 
dresses  and  the  thick  fura  of  Siberia.  Tlie  mornings  in 
June  are  generally  frosty,  and  tfiey  arc  always  so  in  tlie 
month  of  September.  Ice  may  be  constantly  found  be- 
yond the  67th  parallel  at  the  deptli  of  a  few  feet  below 
the  ground.  But  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  !ms  been 
observed  in  Wologda  and  Ouslioug;  it  is  uncertain,  at  all 
events  it  has  not  been  proved  by  thermomctrical  obser^ 
vations,  that  the  temperature  dimiiiislies  in  more  northern 
latitudes. 


•  ScAtfffiin^V  Origin  of  lUe   Norwcgifiii^,   p.   105,     Edda,    tirimiiiif-Mal, 
Str.  27,  29,  ti. 
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CTi*     and  rocksy  for  the  cultivated  land  and   the  natural  mea- 

dows  occupy  so  small   an    extent  that   they  need  not  be 

produc-      taken  into  account.*    The  forests  in  the  three  governments 

tioM-  are  very  large;  the  pine,  the  fir  and  the  larch  predomi- 
natef  and  the  war  ships  at  Archangel  are  made  of  the  last 
tree.  The  inhabitants  export  planks,  staves  and  tar. 
The  soil  is  marsliy  and  ill  adapted  for  agriculture;  still  a 
small  quantity  of  barley  is  sown^  and  in  some  years  reaped. 
The  potatoes  are  much  below  the  ordinary  size,  and  all 
the  grain  and  farinaceous  plants  are  inadequate  to  the  con- 
sumption of  a  scanty  population.  The  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  lichens,  by  the  roots  of  the  Calla  pnlustriSf  and 
the  ground  bark  of  the  fir.  Rye  succeeds  sometimes  near 
Wologda   and    Olonetz,    but    it   is   not   unfrcquently  de- 

Horiet  and  gtroyed  by  a  single  night's  frost.  The  horses  are  strong 
and  the  oxen  are  wtII  shaped,  but  the  sheep  is  not  a  va- 
luablc  animal,  the  mutton  in  the  country  is  hardly  eatable, 
and  the  wool,  which  is  of  an  inferior  sort,  is  only  used 
in  making  wadmal  or  a  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  pea- 
santry. 

Venison,  grouse,  and  different  kinds  of  game  are  ex- 
ported from  Wologda;  among  the  other  commercial  arti- 
cles may  be  mentioned  rischikes  or  a  species  of  small 
mushroom  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Russians;  a  bottle  of  them  is  sold  for  two  roubles.  Traces 
of  metal  have  been  observed,  hut  it  is  nowhere  found  in 
great  quantities.  The  Bh\t\^\tH^t  Sol- JVytchegoiskaU  Segara, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Totma,  on 
the  Kouda  and  Lesenga,  are  productive.  The  banks  of 
the  Wym  arc  covered  with  petrified  shells,  and  the  bones 
of  elephants  are  occasionally  found  on  the  Petchora. 

Bbrubt.  The  fruit-bearing  shrubs   are   the   most   valuable  gifts* 

which  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
these  bleak  regions.  The  moroschka  or  Norwegian  cha- 
mamorus  is  a  powerful  anti-scorbutic,  and  of  an  agreea- 
ble taste.  The  red  and  black  whortleberry,  wild  cher- 
ries^ gooseberries  and   different  fruits  of  the  same  sort 
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The   vcp;ctable»  which  are   cultivated    book 
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arc  very  common.     *.iv    ,v^ 

are  rniiislics,  lurnipSf  white  cabbage,  miions  and  garlic. 

Arcliaiigel  or  fhtrod-Jirchangehkoit  the  convent  of  the 
saint  and  archangel  Michael  ih  Uio  must  cotnmercial  town 
in  these  [M'ovinces.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  oT  the 
Dvvina,  at  the  di^itance  of  ninety  vcrsts  from  tlie  Wliito 
sea,  and  according  to  a  late  measurement,  it  is  about  three 
miles  and  half  in  lenglli,  and  less  than  two  in  hreadth. 
The  pojHilHtion  coitsists  of  15.000  souls;  yet  all  the  houses, 
and  tlicre  arc  nineteen  hundred,  all  tlie  cburclics,  eleven 
of  which  arc  reserved  for  the  Grieco- Russians,  and  one 
for  the  cahinists,  are  hiiilt  of  wond,  in  short,  llie  com- 
mercial hull  IS  tJic  only  brick  huilding  in  tbo  city.  TIte 
English  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  part  nf  Russia 
during  the  1 6th  century^  before  that  time  these  shores 
were  never  \isited  by  tnuiirig  nations.  The  navigation  of 
the  Wliilc  sea  may  therefore  ho  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered by  Oritisb  Iradern  about  the  year  1553.  Tlie  Dutch 
and  liambui'glters  followed  the  example  of  the  Englisht 
and  the  town  of  Archangel  was  hnilt  in  1584,  near  the 
convent  of  the  holy  Micluveh  It  was  for  a  long  time  tbo 
otily  port  in  Russia,  but  its  commerce  was  m-arly  destroy- 
ed when  l^etcr  the  First  made  the  town  that  bears  bis  name, 
the  princijnil  harbour  of  the  empire.  Before  the  decree  of 
the  czar  was  anrM*unced,  Archangel  was  tlie  great  mart  of 
the  goods  that  parsed  into  Siberia^  and  from  the  lait 
country  into  Europe.  Several  articles  of  exportation  are 
Btill  sent  Ifiitber  Irom  different  parts  of  Euro[rean  Rus- 
sia by  Wnlogda  and  Oustioug-Weliki ;  am)  tlio  foreign 
vessels  which  arrive  at  Arctiangel  receive  in  excharrgo 
grain,  lint,  fish  oil,  wood,  tar,  tallow,  wax,  liMen,  iron  baj'S 
and  cddcr  down.  The  value  of  the  articles  exported 
amounts  to  six  milliofLS  of  roubles,  and  ifie  town  is  also 
the  capital  of  a  naval  station.  As  there  arc  neither 
husbandmen  nor  Hocks  in  the  ticigbbourhood,  the  ordinary 
articles  of  food  are  hronght  from  a  distance.  Cod  and 
ling  may  be  easily  caught,  and  the  jieople  consume  a 
great  quantity  of  fish.     Several  vessels  are  employed  every 
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year   in    fishing    sea   cows    near    Spitzbergen   and   Novii 
Zeinbla,  and  in  tlic  herring    fislierics   ait  the  White  sea|l 
many   of    tlie    fishermen    winter    at    S[»U/bergem      BaoJ 
slrtim,  a  Dutch  navigator^    who    visited    the    Uiissians  til 
their  winter  quarters*  says  they  were  well  ptHivided  withJ 
every    thing.     Their    houses    or    cottages    were    made   uf 
wood*  they  lived   by  hunting,   and  killed  plenty  of  white 
bears,  blue  foxes  and  rein  deer.     Such  were  their  amnsG- 
menis  during   the    dieary    winters*    and  in    summer  theyi 
were  more    [irofitably  employed    in    fishing    and  nhootingl 
eddcr  ducks*     No  trees  grow  on  the  islands  of  Spitzbcr*] 
gen,  and  the  fislieriiien   niigiit   perinh  ri'iim  cold  if  timbef 
were   not    thrown    on    the    coasts;  but    a    quantity  suf 
cient  for   building    a    house    is  often  found  on  the  shore»] 
The  exercise  w  hich  the  Rns«iian  hunters  take  is  the  best  pre«1 
ventive  iigainst  many  maladies.     Storch  atlii-ms  lliat  thejl 
abstain  from  spiritous  liquors,  but  his  assertion  m  contra 
dieted  by  the  testimony  of  Bacstrom.     Vapour  baths  are 
resorted    to   as  a  remedy   h gainst    scurvy,  the   coasts  are 
covered  witli  plants  and  shrubs^  which  are  salutary  in  the 
same   diseasei  and   tlie    fisljermen  are  generally   provided 
with  a  certain  quunlity  of  morose hka.     The  heated  blood 
ot  the  rein  deer    is    given    to  invalids^  an  antidote  which 
has  been  borrowed  IVoin  t!te  Samoyedes, 

Two  other  town"^,  Wologda  and  Onstiong-Weliki,  may 
-Well-  be  shortly  described.  Tlic  first  is  peopled  by  14,000 
intiabitants,  who  arc  as  industi-ious  as  any  in  the  Rus- 
sian cmpii^e;  they  have  marjufactories  of  silk,  cloth  and 
linen,  porcelain,  glass*  crystal  and  mitieral  dye;  many 
of  the  people  are  employed  in  dressing  lealher»  and 
others  are  occupied  in  muking  paper,  sealing  wax,  oiU 
tallow  and  turpentine,  Tiie  industry  of  the  ancient 
Novgorod  is  now  transferred  to  Wologda,*  its  com^u 
mercc  is  very  inifiortant,  all  tlie  productions  of  the  pr 
vince,  all  the  manufiictures  which  have  been  cnutner 
ated  are  sent  from  it  to  Archangel  and  Siberia;  wbat-^ 
ever  is  exported  from  Petersburg  to  Perm,  Wiatka  or 
Siberia   passes   through   the   same   place.    The   different 
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articles  wliicli  are  exported  tc»  the  port  of  Archangel  (Vom    boos 
the  interior,  arc  all  conveyed  by  the  Walogda,  tJie  Suchona      cti. 

and  the  Dwina*     It  is  the  mart  of  the  Siberian  furSt  of  the 

teas  and  iiaMkceiis  of  Kiachta,  its  merchants  travel  into  Si- 
beria, and  have  tlieir  agents  in  Cliina.  Oustioug-Weliki, 
a  town  of  12,000  souls,  is  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Wobg- 
da,  it  is  situated  on  the  Suchona,  and  on  the  great  road  be- 
tween Arcliangol  and  Siberia,  consequently  the  merchandise 
(lestined  for  that  country  is  brought  to  Oustioug  from  Wo* 
logda,  Petersburg  and  ArcliangeK  The  inhabitants  do 
not  live  solely  by  exporting  goods,  many  of  them  make 
enamel  and  di  fie  rent  kinds  of  jewellery,  and  there  are  soapy 
candle  and  tallow  works  in  the  town.  The  merchants  of  Manners 
the  same  place  retain  the  simplicity  of  ancient  customs,  jj^^j^"  ^ 
brothers,  nephews,  and  cousins  reside  together  in  the  same 
establiHliment,  some  superintend  the  workmen,  or  sell  the 
different  goods,  others  travel  to  Petersburg,  Tobolsk  or 
Irkulsk,  and  are  deputed  with  full  powers  from  the  common 
bouse*  These  travellers  are  called  gosH  or  guests,  and 
they  enjoy  certain  privileges  in  the  different  places  that  they 
visit  Totma  contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  Other 
trade  with  Siberia.  The  other  towns  are  insignificant,  but****"** 
their  topography  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  phenomena 
wortl^y  of  notice.  Thus  the  vegetation  of  the  lime  ceases  near 
^fikolsk,  the  larch  is  not  seen  beyond  Jarensk,  and  the  last 
nut  tree  flourishes  in  the  neighbonrhuod  of  OlischeWf  about 
58''  30',  north  latitude.  A  solitary  and  sheltered  oak  grows 
near  the  convent  of  Preluk,  at  no  great  distance  from  Wo- 
logda,  Oustsysolskf  a  burgh  where  many  fairs  are  held^  is 
situated  in  a  country  of  which  iho  pimis  cctnbra  is  almost 
the  only  plant,  hence  the  climate  is  not  widely  different 
from  that  neai*  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.^  Timber  is 
exported  from   Onega  in   the  government  of  Archangel. 


•  Memoires  Statistiijufli  sur  Wologrla,  in  the  Nouvollea  EphPin^r«dcs  gcngr. 
XII.  p.  Id.     See  Slocch,  M^tf^mt^tiy  I.  p.  305. 
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Kholmogory^  t?ie  ancient  nictro|*oliH  of  the  country  on  the 
cvi,     Dwina,  appears  tti  he  the  same  as  tl>e  Holmgard  of  the  Ice 
landers,  it  was  once  the  capital  of  a  Scancliiiavian  state,  ill 

►  is  built  oil  an  i slant!  or  itolm  on  the  river.     Mexen  rs  thei 

chief  town  of  a  very  large  itepmtnHniT,  part  of  which  in  I 
Udoria,&c.  called  MoTifl.     The  frontjern  of  it^w^'-oria  lie  on  the  east  ofl 
the  Uralian  inoyntains,  and  Lucomoria  is  a  geiit?ral   name] 
for  tliG  tnaritime  plain  of  OkionVi,  or  the  country  near  the  | 
mouths  of  the  Obi.     Many  caverns  aie  observed  in  the  de- 
sert regions  on  the  Petchora,  and  the  natural  entranccH  td  | 
most  of  them  are  cut  op  altered  so  as  to  admit  of  doors« 
fact  whicli  seems  to  prove  that  tliey  \ver(i  at  one  time  used  I 
for  the  dwellings  of  men.     It  is  said  tliat  old  caldrons  and  | 
the  remains  of  coarse  houseltuld  furniture,  nay  more,  that  j 
human  bones  have  been  taken  from  some  of  them.     Accord^ 
ing  to  the  common  tradition  of  the  Samoyedes,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  their  country  were  of  gigantic  size,  and  pe- 
rished by  the  plague.*     The  popular  notion  coincides  re- 
markably with  the  description  of  tlie  lotes  in  the  Eddaic 
poem9»  for  that  people  are  frequently  cMedlettes  or  giants, 
and  often  compared  or  confounded  with  the  RiseSf  Tkmesi 
and  other  barbarians  of  lofty  stature  and  ficrco  manners.] 
lotum-Hdm  or  the  country  of  the  lotes  is  generally  marked^] 
as  M*  Schi^ning  has  shown,  on  the  cast  and  north-east  of] 
Scandinavia.      All  the   lotes  were  supposed   to   reside  in] 
caverns,  and  each  man,  it  is  affirmed,  bad  a  large  caldronA 
Their  dialect  was  little  different  from  others  in  Scandina- 
via, and  their  religious  traditions  were  more  ancient  than 
the  v^orsbip  of  Wodin.     The  name  of  Thor  or  Thorunif  by 
which  the  Samoyedes  designate  the  supreme  being,  is  no  i 
proof  against  the  hypothesis;  for  although  it  be  allowed  I 
that  the  lotes  were  the  enemies  of  Thor,  other  branches  ofl 
the  Scandinavians,  the  conf|uerors  and  successors  of  that 
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peop!i%  miglit  have  clisseminalcd  the  religion 
son  among  the  vasHal  tribes. 

Tlie  Samoyerles  are  the  men  -who  eat  each  other ;  such  at 
least  is  tlio  meaning  of  the  Russian  wonl,  and  it  has  the  ^^leir  nan 
same  signirication  in  Polish.  It  i%  indeed,  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  such  a  name  has  been  applied  to  an  innocent  race 
of  men,  \vl»o  live  on  the  flesh  of  their  rein  deer,  and  who  at 
mo3t  deserve  tlic  epithet  of  Syroiedzi  or  eaters  of  raw  food, 
a  term  by  wliich  tlicy  arc  occasionally  styled  in  ofBcial  do- 
cnmentfi.  As  it  is  vain  to  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  word 
different,  we  must  conclndc  that  they  were  called  Samoyedes 
or  anthropophagi  by  the  inliabitants  of  more  southern  coun- 
tries,  whose  prejudices  against  certain  tribes  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  I'he  MelanchldBnif  Cimmerians  and  the 
Joto  themselves  maybe  cited  by  way  of  example;  some 
were  believed  by  the  Greeks,  and  others  by  the  Wodinian 
Scandinavians,  to  be  inhospitable,  fierce  and  addicted  to 
bloodshed.  The  same  erroneous  notions  concerning  ancient 
tribes  may  have  passed  to  their  successors,  and  the  harm- 
less Samoyedes  may  Iiavc  thus  been  classed  among  canni- 
bals. It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Samoyedes  Tribet  of 
form  a  distinct  race,  which  is  divided  into  several  tribes,  Idci.*"***' 
and  scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  lenissei  to  the  Ft^zen 
ocean^  and  along  the  shores  of  that  sea  from  the  Anabara  on 
the  east,  to  the  Mezen  on  the  west.^  The  most  southern 
tribe  is  that  of  the  Ourangkhai  or  SoyofeSf  who  are  subject 
to  the  Chinese,  and  reside  on  the  Saganian  mountains. 
They  arc  evidently  the  same  as  the  Oranghet/B  of  Rubruqtii3» 
whom  he  commends  for  their  dexterity  in  skating  and  pur- 
suing their  game  on  the  ice*  The  continuation  of  the  Sa- 
moyedan  tribes  is  interrupted  near  the  central  banks  of  the 
lenissei,  but  as  mafiy  as  inhabit  Europe,  call  themselves 
^net%  and  ChasoivOf  two  words,  which  signify  men. 
They  are  divided  into  several  branches,  and  tlie  fFanoitai 
on  the  Petcbora,  the  Ousa,  the  Korotaicha  and  the  Kara^ 
are  the  most  numerous.     The  country   on  tho  east  of  tbo 
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BOOK    Petcliora  i«  called  by   the   same  people,  tlie  ^rka-Ira 
cvi.     Great  Land,     Much  uncertainty  prevails  concerning  the 

number  and  subdivisions  of  the  European  Samoyedes. 

Different  The  principal  wealth  of  tlie  inhabitatitn  consists  in  tke  | 
Proriu!e  of""^^®'*  of  tlicir  Tcin  deer;  some  of  them  possess  more  than  i 
the  coyn-    a  tliousand^  and  few  have  hm  than  ten.     The  price  of 

rein  deer  varies  from  two  to  ten  roubles.     The  hunters  kUH 
the  animals  that  are  found  on  the  plains  and  the  mountainSf  I 
or  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  sqiiitrels^  ermines,  martens  and  wild 
rein  dcen     Tlie  different  birds  that  frequent  tlic  marshes,  i 
arc  wild  geese,  ducks,  swans,  the  lams  parasitiais  and  th©  j 
hcBinatopus  ostrologu^  or  oyster  c atelier.     The  fisheries  are  | 
confined  to  tlio  rivers,  at  least  those  on  the  sea  afford  a 
scanty  supply.     Tlie  most  valuable  fish  are  the  salmtumigra^'' 
iariuSf  the  salmo  nckucor  the  eyprimis  rutUus  and  several* 
kinds  of  shad  and   perch-     The  frost  contiuues  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and   the  rivers  are  only  open  two  or  three  i 
ninths  in  the  year.     The   Petcliora  is  b hacked    with    icO' 
before  the  end   of  October,  and  the  Ousa  is  frozen  by  tbt 
beginning  of  September,  still   its   banks  arc  covered   wit 
firs,    birch  trees,  alders,  willows,  sorbs   and    brushwood* < 
The  harberryf  the  moroschka  or  c/mmac?norn.s  and  the  rcd'j 
whortleberry   grow  near  Pustoj^ersk.     It  follows  from  tlit^ 
above  statement,    which  is  attested   by  the  natives  them-1 
sclvest  that   their  polar  country  is  susceptible  of  great  m''\ 
pro  v  erne  nt»* 
[         The  Kuropean   Samoyedes  arc   for  the  most  part  about! 
•^*  the  middle  size,  few    of  them  are  very  tall  or  of  gigantici 
slatnre,     Thry  may  be  distinguished  by  their  flat  visage^' 
small  eye^,   and  sunk  nose,   the  last  feature  is  nearly  on  a 
level  wilh   the  upper  jaw.     To  compicle  the  picture,  w© 
may  add  a  long  mouth,  thin   lips,   large  ears,  black  and  J 
shining   hair,    which    falls    in   plaits    over   the    shoulders. 
They  have    no    beards,    and    arc    for    the  most  part  of  a 
swarthy  complexion.     I'hc  women  are  marriageable  at  ten 

*  tfilerrogntolre  <le»  Sumoy^dps.     Sef«    the   M^inoiret  MenfOtli  dc  rAradl^ 
micda  P^icrfiLM)urg|  Jainvierj  F^vrier,  tAmn^  1787. 
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yfars  of  age,  and  cease  to  bear  clitldren  aftrr  t!»irty7  Pfi-  b<iok 
Ijgamy  is  permittedj  but  few  men  have  more  than  two  ^'^*' 
^f'iveSf  alj  the  girls  are  ptirdiascd,  a  buadred  or  some- 
times a  biiriilred  and  fitly  rein  deer  arc  given  for  a  bride. 
The  fair  sex  do  not  ^njay  much  freedom,  and  though  strict- 
ly watcliod  by  their  husbands,  they  give  them  little  cause 
of  jealousy.  The  Samoyedes  are  a  \Qvy  dirty  peojde,  a 
man  rarely  washes  himself,  unless  threatened  with  dis- 
eases arising  from  excessive  filths  Scnrvy,  we  have  leartit 
M'itb  surprise,  is  not  a  commoti  complaint,  nnd  many,  it  id 
said,  are  carried  ofT  by  fevers-  A  Samoyedan  cannot  re- 
sist tlie  temptation  of  ardent  spirits,  and  death  is  often  the 
consequence  of  intoxiration*  The  blood  of  the  rein  deer 
IB  warmed,  and  considered  an  agreeah!e  and  wholesome 
beverage*  the  flesh  of  the  same  animal,  and  raw  fish  are 
their  princifial  articles  of  ftjod.  Hunting  or  fishing  is  the 
sole  occupation  of  the  people,  and  from  their  great  prac- 
tice, tiiey  are  swift  runners  and  dexterous  boumen.  It  ia 
owing  to  the  same  cause  that  these  savages  can  see  and  hear 
much  better  than  more  civilized  men;  a  good  eye  and  a 
quick  ear  are  indispensable  to  the  hunter,  wiio  subsists  on 
game. 

The  tents  of  the  Samoycdes  are  of  a  pyramid ical  form,  p^^,,^,, 
they  are  made  of  the  branches  and  bai^  of  trees,  and  co- 
vered with  rein  deer  skins.  The  women  can  take  down,  or 
erect  a  tent  in  a  few  hours.  Every  part  of  domestick  eco- 
nomy, all  the  labours  of  the  household,  and  olher  burdens 
are  imposed  on  the  weaker  sex;  their  religion  too  subjects 
them  to  giievous  and  extraordinary  purifications. 

The  Samoyedans  helierc  in  two  beings  that  regulate  the  Supersti 
alfai rs  of  men ;  the  good  divinity  is  not^  adored,  for  lieis*'*^"- 
ready  to  diffuse  his  blessings  without  hearing  tlie  pray- 
ers of  his  creatures,  the  wicked  is  never  worshipped,  be- 
cause be  cannot  be  made  to  relent  by  the  lamentations  of 
the  wretched;  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  sort  of 
metempsychosia.  Altliough  llieir  creed  is  so  simple,  the 
priests  jiossess  considerable  authoiify ;  the  kcdesnicks  and 
sadibeis  bold  communion  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  arc  con- 
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of  a  liellish  powei-.  Tlic  same  people  have  no  laws,  cua 
'torn  supersedes  in  some  measure  their  necessity;  thus 
infiti  rardy  marries  more  tlian  one  iiuli vidua  1  of  the  same 
family.  The  tribute  of  furs  exacted  by  the  Rossiansis  wil- 
lingly paiilt  and  it  is  the  only  acknowlctlgmenl  of  submis- 
sion claimed  by  the  czar. 

The  government  of  Olonctz  extends  on  the  south  to  thej 
latitude  of  Petersburg,  and  on  the  noiili  to  the  M'hite  seaij 
thus  it  ?*eparEites  the  province  of  Archangel  from  the  circI^J 
of  Kola  Of  Lapland.     T}io  Okmct^  hills  arc  formed  by  gn 
iiite  rocks  from  300  to  500  feet  in  height;    they  arc   thd 
prominent  parts  of  a  granite  ridge,  which  occupies  appai*-1 
cntly  all  the  space  between  tlie  White  sea  and  the  gulfs  on] 
the  Baltic.     The  number  of  lakes  in  tlie  government  is  snp-i 
posed  to  be  1998,  and  the  rocks  by  which  the  water  is  pre-l 
cjpitate<l    into   tfic   lakes    Onega^   Ladoga   and    the  WhUol 
sea*  are  all  composed  t}f  granite.     The  same  substance  iil 
covered  with   masses  of  trap,  ophites  and  schistus.     Thill 
gold  veins  of  Woitz,  which  were  (irst  observed  by  a  peasants] 
extend  on  a  bed  of  gneiss  that  forms  one  of  the  supcrin-i 
cumbent  strata ;   no  advantage    is   now   derived  from  thttl 
discovery,  although  the  gold   is  of  a  very  bright  col  our,  J 
and  contains  comparatively  little  alloy.     Specimens  of  cop- j 
per  ore  have  been  collected  in  many  parts  of  the  countrypl 
but  it  exists  nowhere  in  sufficient  abundance  to  indemuifjr] 
the  labour  of  working  it.     Iron  is  more  productive,  an<l 
the   quantity  obtained  annually  from  the  government  ex- 
ceeds  200,000  jmids.     Mineralogists    have   examined    iiii 
an  island  on  the  lake  of  Putfh  a  stratum  of  schistus,  which 
is  impregnated  w  ith  vitriol,  and,  from  its  decomposed  state, 
not  unlike  chalk.     Marble  is  exported  to  Petersburg  from 
the  quarries  of  Olonctz.     The  oak  and  the  beech  succeed 
rarely,  but  the  ilr  and  the  larch  grow  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  the  circle  of  KargapoK 

Fdrosavodsk^   the  metropolis   of    the   government,  con- 
tains  3000   inhabitants,    many   of    whom   labour    in    the' 
iron    works    and    imperial    foundries.       Kargapol,     ano- 
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tlicr  small  town  jiosyesses  a  llt>uiis!iing  trade,  ftml  Olo* 
nti%  is  not  iirivvoi-thy  of  notice,  for  it  whs  tliere  tlmt 
Peter  tliG  Great  Drst  attempted  to  buili]  a  ship  of  \vaiv' 
The  circle  of  Powenetx,  is  noted  for  its  good  iierap,  and 
many  of  its  inlmbitaiitii  ai-e  Roacobiiki  or  Russians  of  the 
ancient  Greek  churcli-  The  monks  in  the  ditlerent  con- 
vents appear  with  long  bcardsi,  and  that  appendage  of 
which  they  boast,  is  said  lo  be  essential  to  their  faiUu  Se- 
veral large  ii%ers  flow  in  the  department  of  eastern  Keoii 
towards  tlio  western  coast  of  the  White  sea;  their  water 
is  colored  by  tlie  sphagnum  palustre  and  other  plants, 
and  dashed  in  golden  foam  frotn  the  summits  of  steep  gra- 
nite t*ocks»  Tfie  Laplander  and  liis  rein  deer  are  seen  in 
many  extensive  tracts,  on  which  the  trees  are  ncvei-  lofty, 
and  the  crops  always  uncertain.  Altiiough  under  tfte 
same  parellel  as  Ostrobothnia,  the  climate  is  as  severe  as 
in  central  Lapland.  The  population  of  the  government 
consists  chietly  of  Carelian  Finns,  their  language,  is  mixed 
with  t!»e  Russian,  and  a  barbarous  and  irregular  dialect  is 
thus  produced,* 

A  town  and  a  convent  liavo  been  built  on  the  island  of  inland  of 


and 


SoJowfilfr* 


Solowetskotf^  wliich  is  situated  on  the  Wliite  sea,  "oui^^j- 
belongs  to  the  government  of  ArchangeK  The  convent 
was  visited  by  many  pilgrims,  and  the  town  sustained  a 
siege  during  four  years  against  a  body  of  Strelitxans. 
Large  tablets  of  Muscovy  talc  are  sent  from  the  island 
to  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  circle  of  Kola  and  the  northern  part  of  eastern  RttMinnt 
Kemi  made  up  at  one  time  Russian  Lapland  ;  hut  by  later  ^^i^^'*"^- 
treaties,  two  extensive  districts,  all  the  La/>mar/c  of  western 
Kemitand  the  greater  part  of  the  Lapmark  of  Torneo,  have 
been  ceded  to  Russia.  Thus  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
gions peopled  by  Laplanders  arc  within  tho  dominions  of 
the  emperor.  We  shall  therefore  give  in  this  part  of  our 
work  some  account  of  that  singular  people  and  the  coun- 

*  Caiiif)enli«uMn''9  Stfttistical  iiid  GcogfaphtCBl  KMnys.    StorchV  Jouraey 
fOttod  Ibe  lnk99  Uidogn  «AdOttegii,'Miiteriftlfm,  I.  p.  311. 
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BOOK    try  ibey  inhabit.    Lapland  is  not  intersected  by  Alps  or 
€▼1.     very  high  mountains,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  a  German 
'  geographer**    The  whole  region  from  Nordland  onwards^ 

taint?'  is  a  table  land  crowned  only  on  its  western  frontier  with 
a  mountainous  chain  that  forms  the  exti*emity  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Alps,  and  descends  from  Sulitielma,  of  which  the 
elevation  is  6000  feet,  to  the  heights  of  Norwegian  Fin- 
mark,  that  are  about  S600  on  the  continental  coast,  and 
nearly  4000  on  some  islands.  The  interior  is  intersect- 
ed by  ravines  and  valleys;  the  elevation  of  the  highest 
plains  may  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet, 
but  they  uniformly  descend  towards  the  east  and  the 
south.  The  rocks  and  hills  that  rise  fi*om  the  table 
land  are  not  lofty  ;  they  vary  to  the  east  of  18^  longitude, 
from  five  to  six  hundred  feet  above  their  base,  or  froln 
2000  to  2400  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  hills  do 
not  form  a  continuous  chain,  but  a  number  of  isolated 
groups,  and  at  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  them,  near 
the  base  of  mount  Salvasvado^  at  the  level  of  1300  feet, 
the  streams  and  rivers  separate  in  different  directions  be- 
tween the  north  sea  and  the  Bothnian  gulf,  and  between 
the  gulfs  of  Alten  and  Torneo.t  We  conclude  from  the  in- 
formation afibrded  us  by  travellers,  that  the  central  ridge 
descends  without  interruption  to  the  entrance  of  the  White 
8ea,  and  instead  of  a  continuous  chain,  that  part  of  the 
country  consists  of  extensive  marshes  and  sandy  plains  stud- 
ded with  rocks  varying  from  SOO  to  400  feet  in  height.  The 
hills  on  the  higher  part  of  the  table  land  are  composed  of 
granite  and  gneiss ;  such  at  least  were  those  examined  by 
M.  de  Buch  on  the  banks  of  the  Muonio.  Silver  is  found 
on  the  Three  islands^  and  on  the  Beards  islandf  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Russian  Lapland,  but  their  compo- 
nent parts  are  in  other  respects  the  same.  M.  de  Buch 
observed  during  his  excursion  towards  the  gulf  of  Both- 

*  Ruhs,  Sweden,  p.  124. 

t  Section  from  Ahengaard  to  Tornco.     Sec  the  yoyagts  tn  Laponic  by  the 
Baron  de  Buch. 


mil,  a  8iicce?i3ion  of  calcareous  and  scliistotis  rocks.     The    book 
same  substances   aboimd  in  the  country  between  the  last     *^^'* 
gulf  anil  that  of  Kandala;  and  although  the  land  is  fur- 
rowed  with  ravines^  ita  elevation  h  inconsiderable.     The 
whole  region  rests  jinibably  on  a  base  of  red  deeomposable 
granite,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  by  tlie  nativesi  rapa-^ 

Metal  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  greater  Met«Ll 
part  of  western  Laptantl,  aud  there  are  whole  mountains 
of  rich  iron  ore  in  ihc  provinces*  still  attached  to  Sweden^ 
Traces  of  copper  and  silver  have  been  discovered,  but  the 
indications  disappear  gradually  as  we  approach  the  White 
sea*  'I'Jie  marshy  lands  arc  impregnated  wilh  iron,  but 
the  want  of  hands,  the  scarcity  of  timber^  aud  the  great 
difficulty  of  conveying  goods  are  insuiniountable  obstacles 
against  working  mines  in  the  inland  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  country.  The  natives  rejuicc  that  these  treasures  are 
sulfered  to  remain  in  tlic  eartlif  their  rulers  might  other- 
wise coni[»el  them  to  hibour ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Laplander^  wlm  sfmvved  ricli  mines  and  metallic  veins 
to  the  Russians,  was  considered  a  traitor  by  his  country- 
men. R(»ck  crystal  is  a  scry  common  mineral,  and  tite 
inhabitants  sell  it  sometimes  for  ametftysts  and  topazes.f 

The  Mten  or  Matih  which  traverses  by  a  series  of  water-  RWers  ana 
falls  the  mountains    in  Finmark,  is  included  in  Norway,  *''''**" 
and  the   Tonieo  and   JIuonio   mark  the  limits  of  Sweden. 
The  Botlniian   Kcmi  flows   in  tliu  Russian  provinces,  and 
of  all  its  imposing  and  terrific  cataracts,  tlio  Taival  Koski 


*  Wahlt^aberg,  To^graphici  Ho  la  Lnpfinie  de  Krmi>  De  Bucb,  Voyaige^  tU 
p.  233  277.  We  have  collerirfi  the  ditTercul  woicl*  by  which  the  L^plaiiden 
denote  muimtaln^  rivers  and  lukr^.  H'tlra^  a  fnouniain,  Tuodilar^  a  mountain^ 
oos  chain  covcireil  wtth  tnow.  Kaitte^  nn  rsolalod  sufumit*  lof^na  tu  ttgnOt 
a  fUciiif.  Tiernf^t  ti  well -wooded  iDOuiit^in.  JHelo^  a  coutiil  htlU  K»rr,  a 
peak.  Paktc^  n  rock.  Pdhf  a  plain.  Trttskf  a  take  cnverrd  with  tpku^um 
and  oihof  pl>iniK«  Jtrrfrit  «  lake.  Jaure^  m  marih.  Faulty  a  lake  through 
which  a  rWor  pasiet.     hhi  m  lok,  a  river. 

t  HermeUni  Essai  d*iiiie  hittoiie  min^talf  de  )a  Laponie* 
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or  the  fall  of  the  heavens,  is  the  only  one  wliicli  the  adven- 
turous boa  till  en  never  atteni|it  to  cross.  The  Tamat 
'  wliich  aboiiods  in  excellent  salmon,  forms  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  bound firy  between  Norwny  and  Russia*  and  sur- 
rounds on  tfie  enst  the  maritime  chain  of  Finmark, 
Small  i^hinds  and  rocks  arc  scattered  on  the  Fassc  or  holy 
sUramf  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Enara,  Tlie  Tuloma 
falls  from  a  great  height,  before  it  enters  tbo  Russian  town 
of  Kola,  hut  tlie  course  of  the  Ponoi,  which  waters  all  tho 
eastern  declivitie.H  in  tlic  same  circle,  is  not  accurately 
known.  The  lurgo  lake  of  Imandra  is  discliarged  into 
the  gulf  of  Kandala,  and  its  level  ia  400  feet  above  the 
sea* 

Appear-  The  foamioff  cataract,  the  lofty  precinice,  isIaniTs  co- 
lore of  the  1  ...  .  ,  ,  1  P  \i  I  -1 
outiuy*     verea  with  |nrics,  and  ruggeil  rocks  of  a   thousand  varied 

forms  seldom  attract  travellers  to  a  bleak  and  desert 
country.  The  striiiigirr  is  rarely  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
midnight  nuti,  and  as  rarely  re|H)ses  on  the  white  elastic 
moss  wfiicli  grows  along  the  hanks  of  solitary  rivers  near 
the  silent  shades  of  rocks  and  forests.  The  rich  Lapland- 
er d(»es  not  often  visit  the  jdjiins,  his  rein  deer  quench 
their  thirst  at  the  springs  and  mountain  streams;  but  tho 
poi^r  nKin  re|tairs  to  the  rivers,  casts  his  nets  across  them 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  (when  there  are  nigf»ts  in 
Lajdand)  he  kindles  his  pine  torch,  and  spears  the  fisli 
that  are  attracted  by  the  light  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
AVaterfulls,  hikes,  rivers  and  rockn  are  held  sacred  by  the 
superstitious  natives;  and  the  operations  of  nature  are 
supposed  to  be  very  mysterious  in  a  country  wlierc  her 
empire  is  not  disputed  by  the  art  of  man,  Wc  sliall  af- 
terwards return  to  the  same  subject,  but  it  may  bo  i^e- 
marked  at  present  that  tlie  industrious  and  hardy  Finns 
or  ((Hcenes,  a  fltnirisliing  colony,  and  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Laplanders,  try  to  upen  communications  between 
d liferent  provinces,  their  boats  descend  many  of  tUe  tor- 
rents, and  trees  cut  in  the  most  remote  forests  are  borne 
down  preci[jitous  rocks.  The  simple  but  clean  cottages 
uf  tho   laborious   bwedts   art?  situated   near   the   base  of 


I 


I 


Ime  cataracts,  or  on  the  lowest  declivities  of  the  liigh  book 
country ;  byt  tlic  crops  which  these  settlers  liave  cTi. 
iritrodyccd,  are  orteti  destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons.  The  travt^ller,  who  leaves  the  country  of 
wandering  tribes,  hunters  and  iishera,  is  suddenly  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  civilization.  Smoke  rises 
from  the  forges,  the  anvil  resounds  to  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer^  the  grating  noise  of  saw -mi  Us  assails  the  car,  and 
the  novel  sight  of  clocks  and  steeples  annoiinces  the  re- 
ligion iif  Christians.  Sucli  is  the  appearance  of  Torneo, 
at  present  a  Russian  town.  But  on  tlie  side  of  tlie  White 
Sea,  ahnost  the  whole  country  is  one  continued  desert  j 
some  Russian  hamlets,  some  while  cabbage  gaidens,  and  a 
few  fur  storehouses  near  the  mouths  of  solitary  livers,  are 
the  only  marks  of  human  industry. 

Lapland  was  tl*e  coldest  cuuntry  visited  in  past  times  ciinmteT 
by  the  travellers  in  western  Euro[je,  and  ils  climate  has 
thus  obtained  an  unfortunate  celebrity;  slill  it  is  milder 
than  that  of  any  other  region  on  tlie  same  parallel.  Let 
it  be  compared  for  instance  with  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
moyedes,  or  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  which,  though  two  or 
three  degrees  to  the  south,  arc  never  open  uulil  the  end 
of  July,  while  the  coasts  of  Norwegian  Lapland  or  Fin- 
mark  are  freed  from  ice  in  the  month  of  May,  An  open,  Mnriitm« 
and  ever-agitated  sea  is  one  great  cause  of  the  compara- '®6*°"' 
tively  mild  temperature  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norwe- 
gian Lapland,  but  the  den^^e  and  humid  mists  must  bo 
attributed  to  the  same  cause,  and  it  is  only  near  the  in- 
terior of  gulfs  sheltered  from  maritime  winds,  or  in  dis- 
tricts at  the  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  fcet»  that 
the  culture  of  grain  succeeds,  and  that  all  the  force  of  the 
heat  accumulated  in  a  day  which  lasts  two  months,  is  can- 
ccntratcil.*  The  maritime  climate  is  much  colder  on  the 
other  side  of  ca^te  North,  and  the  harboui's  on  the  coast 
of  eastern  Lapland  are  sometimes  blocked  in  the  middle 
of  June* 


*  Other  eausci  art  enumtrAted  in  the  ttrticlt  NorwAj. 
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The  central  ridge  is  more  habitable  than  any 

lar  region  in  the  Name  latitudes,  its  climate  too  has  bceni 

'better  observed.     Rje  and  barley  are  sown,  ripened  audi 

'*'^^n;j^l reaped  within  the  space  of  sixty-six  dnyst  but  during  the*) 
whole  of  that  time  there  is  no  niglit.     The  short  sum merl 
]s  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  birds,  the  earth  is  in  somol 
places  covered  with  flowcrsjr  but  the  coolness  of  evening  191 
never  felt,  and  the  light  is  never  succeeded  by  darkness*! 
The  summer  may  be  contrasted  with  a   rigorous  wanter^^ 
that  continues  eight  nitmths  in  the  year;  the  cold  is  ex* 
cessive,  and   mercury  freezes  frequently  in  the  open  air# 
The  chilling   blast  penetrates  the    wretched   huts  of  tho4 
Laplanders,  but  the   pn»vident  ((u^ncs   are   sheltered   iit^ 
their  p^rrtes  or  oven-coUagts.     The  settlers  admit  (hat  a  j 
terrestrial  paradise  is  not  to  be  found   in  Lapland,  but  thoi 
cold  is  pcrliaps  more  intense  at  Archangel  than  at  Enon- 
tckis,  and  strangers  sufTcr  less  inconvenience  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  central  ridge,  tlian  from  boisterous  winds^/y 
and  the  ctiaotic  confusion  occasioned   by  the  if la wing  of  the 
wide  rivers  which  intersect  the  plains. 

The  vegetation  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapliind  haa'i 
been   carefully  examined    by  Walilenberg   and    Do   Bucht 
and  it  is  to   be   regretted   tl»at   simikr  observations  have*! 
never  been  made  in  the  ancient  Russian  provinces.     But' 
as  a  great  part  of  the  Swedish  tei-ii to ry  has  been  added  to' 
the  Russian,  it  may  be    as    w^ll  to  mention  some  of  the -J 
facts  stated  by  these  able  botanists.     M.  Wahlcnberg  dis- 
tingnishes  the  following  zones.     First,  ihe  louder  region  of4 
the  forestst   in    which  the  fir,    the  infoHum  pratense^  the4 
convaUaria   majaliSf   and    the   tujmphipn  alha    ilnnrislv ;    it' 
rises   from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  500  feeU'| 
Second,  The  higher  region  of  ike  forcstSt    from    500    ta»l 
800  feet,    the   fir  still  succeeds^  but  the  other  plants  dis- 
appear.    Third,  The    region  of   pines    from    800  to   1200' 
feet,  the  fir  is  rarely  if  ever  seen*     FourUu  Tlic  subalpine 
region  from    1200    to    1800    feet,  the    coniferous    trees  tia 
not  grow,  they  give  place  to  the  birch.     Fifth,  The  alpine 
regiofi  or  the   country  of  the  dwarf  birch  from  ISOO  to 
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B500  fcet»     Sixtii,  Tlie  Ingliep  alpine  or  tlie  region  of  per-     book 
petti  a  I  snow  from  2500  to  3300  feet.     Tliese  divisions  are      cvi* 
oiilj  sip|)1icable  to  tlie  F^outlieni  declivities  of  Lapland,     M*  ~  ' 
dc  Biirli  hiis  nmrkcd  tlie  vcgctalrle  scale  in  Norwegian  Lap- 
land  or  Finmark,  tlie  most  nortliern  country  in  Europe. 
The   following   table   is  intended   for   70°   north  latitude* 
Limit  of  the  red  pines,  730  feet;  of  tl»c  blrcli,   1483  j  of 
•  the  vaccininm  myrtHlus,  190Bj  of  the  dwaif  birch,  2576; 
of  tlie  nalix  myrsinites^  2908;  of  the  salix  lanata,  3100; 
and  of  perpetual  snow,  3300. 

Plants  are  not  so  profusely  scattered  in  the  country  on 

'  the  east  of  the  Tana  and  the  Kerni ;  but  as  the  level  is 

'lowTr,  tficre  is  probably  no  limit  to  the  gn)wth  of  the  pine, 

much  li'ss  to  that  of  tbc   hirrh.     It  is  stated  by  Wahlen- 

IHerg  that   not  only  the  hircb,   but  the   pine  and  the   fir 

rflourisb  tbroughout  the  niarsby  plains  near  Iwaln-Jocki  in 

)the   parisli  of  Enara^    wlierc  tbc  waters  diverge   towards 

Itiie  Frozen  ocean  and  the  BoUinian  sea.     Tlius  the  zones 

of    all    these    trees    are   confounded,    or   pass   into    each 

other. 

Most  plants  observed  in  the  temperate  rei^ions  of  Eii-  ^^"^«  ^^^ 
rope  arc  not  common  to  the  high  latitudes  of  Lapland,  and 
the  number  of  species  wliich  make  op  the  Flora  Laponica 
in  inconsiderable.     We  d<>  not  maintain  that  the  few  jdants 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  Lapland,   in  other  words 
^tliat  the  Tubus  arciiatSf  the  satix  Ittpouka^  the  ranunculus 
i'lap.  tl  hyptrboreu3f  the  diapensia  fjip*  the  andrameila  ca?- 
^TtUean  the  pedmdarin  lap*  tfie  orchis  hyperhorea  and  others 
may  not  be  found  at  a  future  period  in  different  parts  of 
fthe  globe,     Allfiottgli  the  species  arc  few  in  number,  they 
^Abound  in  individuals^  and   the  \egetation  of  Lapland   is 
Kfar  superior  to  that  of  the  other  countries  round  tlie  Frozen 
pocean.     Tlie  lofty  plains  and  rocks  iiigher  than  1000  feet,  nxo„„^ 
pare  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens*     Tlic  rein  deer's  li-  ^  .    ,    r- 
fchen  IS  of  a  brigfit  yellow  colour,  but  as  it  dries  or  withers,  lichen. 
f  It    becomes  as  white  as  snow ;    indeed  the  illusion    could 
^hardly  he  discovered,  wei*o  it  not  for  the  verdant  bushes 
and  tufted  trees  which   interrupt  the    uniformity*      The 
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BOOK    same  plant  tlirivps  better  near  the  forests  of  fir  than  in  Ihe^ 
neigUbtiurhooil  of  the  birclu  and  llie  Laplanders  tlieoisclvca^ 
'aro  well  aware  that  tlieir  lauds  might  ho  more  productivo  j 
if  their  birch  woods  were  destroy ed»     A  plain  surrounded  , 
by  rocks,  and  covered  witli  the  rein  deer's  moss  forms  a 
Laplandic  meadow.     The  oxen  arc  fattened  on  this  wintered 
fodder*  and  the  inliabitants  extract  from  the  lichen  a  sorti 
of  Oour,  which,  if  its  taste  he  not  very  agreeablct  is  at  leasts 
nutritive    and    wholesome.      The  Laplanders   learnt   from.] 
the  inslinctivo  sagacity  of  the  bear«  tlie  use  of  the  fmisaisA 
polylrichum   or   bear's    moss.     Wherever   it   grows,  every < 
otlier  kind  of  vegetation  decays,  but  it  furnishes  rich  pas-^ 
turcs,    and    is   applied    to   different    juir poses.      Thus   the 
moss  and  the  coherent  tissue  of  its  roots  are  dug  from  tlie , 
ground,  the  particles  of  earth  are  disengaged,  and   it  ia:^ 
made  into  beds  and   DutrosNes,  which  almost  all  traveK| 
lers  prefer  to  any  in  the  civilized   countries   of  Europe. 
Plants  useful  in  dying  are  couinion  in  the  same  c«unlry, 
and  if  the  people  were  more    industrious,    brigfit  colon ra,, 
might  he  extracted  from  tlic  different  lichens   which   aref 
features,    found  in   Lapland*     The  rocky  ctnrutry   is  the    region    of  j 
the  cnjptogamia,  and   the  traveller  obiierves  on  leaving  it 
the  sharp  leaves  of  the  careXt  some  of  which  arc  collected 
and  dried    in  summer,   and   the  cloaks  or   pelisses    of  the 
Laplanders  are  lined  with  tltem.     The  rubus  chamanwrus 
and  the  vuccinium  mijriiUuA  grow  near  the  extensive  roar- 
shes,  but  few  reeds  or  acpialic  platits   rise  from  the  gelid  IM 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,     llic  best  pastures  in  Lap- 
land are  covered  with  Alpine  herbage.     The  root  of  thaj 
angelica^  and  the  stem  of  tlie  fonchtis  are    used  as  food,, 
and  of  all  the  grains,  barley  is  the  one  which  thrives  best,.^ 
but  tliC  potato  yields  a  surer  harvest,  and  if  its  culture  wcro, 
general  it  might  afford  sufficient  sustenance  foj-  all  the  in* 
habitants.     If  tlie  cnhivation  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip  hasi* 
been  attended  with  success,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  per- 
severing industry  of  the  Eussian   and  Finnic  peasants  in 
Kola  and  Ponoi.     But  in  this  region  the  fruit-bearing  sbruha 
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,  are  the  nobles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,*  The  berries 
"^of  tlie  rtibus  ardicinif  altliaugh  of  a  delicate  flavouri  are 
jierbaps  surpassed  by  those  of  tbe  nibus  chama^moruSf 
wbicli  cover  an  extent  of  abrmt  2400  square  miles,  and  are 
doubly  valuable  from  their  healing  virtue.  The  vaccinium 
oxycoccus  and  similar  species  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  coun- 
try from  Tviiifrh  most  fruits  appear  to  be  banished. 

Ntmo  of  the  (|iiatii'ypetl8  in  Lapland  are  so  useFul  to 
man  as  the  rein  deer,  indeed  were  it  not  for  that  animal, 
the  life  of  the  polur  tribes  must  have  been  most  wretched. 
It  is  the  stag,  the  liorse  and  the  cow  of  these  countries, 
its  milk  is  of  so  rich  a  quality  tliat  it  must  be  diluted  in 
water,  its  fiesli  is  (iir  superior  to  liiat  of  the  slieep,  it  is  so 
hardy  as  to  be  almost  insensibie  to  cohU  it  is  so  easily  main- 
tained that  it  finds  its  land  among  tbe  snowy  wastes  of  the 
north.  But  the  possession  of  this  valuable  animal  is  very 
neertain  ;  the  wandering  herds  are  sometimes  dispersed  in 
ic  woods,  tiiey  disregard  the  vcjice  of  the  sheplierdt  and 
is  dogs  cannot  always  Cidlcct  thcnu  They  are  not  easily 
ilked,  and  yield  a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time.  Thus 
to  have  abundance  of  milk  and  meat,  tite  Laplander  must 
have  a  numerous  flock'  and  extensive  pastures,  for  the  rein 
deer  does  not  thrive  in  con6netnent,  it  hnes  to  roam  at 
large;  it  seeks  in  one  season  the  freshness  of  the  mountain 
air,  and  in  anotlier  a  place  of  shelter  against  tlie  glacial 
Minds,  To  speak  strictly,  the  rein  deer  belongs  only  to 
he  central  ridge  of  Lapland,  it  does  not  tlirive  in  summer 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bothnian  gnUt  or  in  winter  on  the  hazy 
islands  of  Finmark*  The  horse  is  terrified  for  the  rctn 
deer,  and  runs  away  at  its  a[)proach,  tlie  cow  evinces  still 
greater  horror«  it  cannot  be  diiven  into  any  place,  where 
their  recent  footmarks  are  impressed.f  If  it  be  recollected 
that  a  crackling  noise  from  the  bones  of  the  li*g  announces 
at  a  distance  the  coming  of  tlie  rein  deer,  an  eftbcl  that 
can  hardly  be  imputed  to  any  other  cause  than  a  powerful 

•  The  lilict,  accortJiiij  to  Uimittis,  wtre  the  noblctof  naitirt« 

f  Tliit  popular  opinion  bat  bom  coafiimed  t»y  tbe  )»4jnecl  Dt  Buch. 
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electricity  which  is  sometimes  detected  on  the  skin,  it  may 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  aversion  of  otlrer  quail rupetla 
towards  an  animal  graceful  in  itn  motion;)  and  symmetrical 
in  its  proportions  proceeds  only  from  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  its  electrical  qualities*  The  same  fact  may  per- 
haps enable  us  to  accouTit  for  some  oT  the  diseases  to  which 
the  rein  deer  is  subject,  and  from  which  other  qtiadrn|»eds 
arc  exempt;  certain  it  is  that  in  a  few  days  tlie  patriarcttal 
Avealth  of  the  richest  and  most  fortunate  Laplander  is  some- 
times destroyed.  Then  the  slie[*]ierd  king  descends  from 
his  mountains  to  the  hanks  of  riversj  depends  for  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  on  the  pi-oduce  of  his  nets,  and  drags  out 
a  wretched  existence  among  tribes  of  fislicrs,  whom  he  for- 
merly despised.  The  greutest  danger  to  which  the  shcp* 
herds  are  exposed,  arc  general  and  sudden  thaws  followed 
by  as  sudden  frosts*  The  snow  is  thus  covered  with  a 
crust  of  ice,  which  the  rein  deer  cannot  penetrate,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  open  a  passage  to  the  lichen**  necessary  for 
its  existence.  Fiiminc  then  rages,  and  if  it  were  not  of 
abort  duration,  all  the  animals  miglit  perish.  The  rein  deer 
is  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  which  it  draws  during  seven  or 
eight  bcnirs  with  extraonlinary  rapidity,  but  at  tlie  end  of 
tl»at  time,  it  falls  down  from  exhaustion*  The  Laplander 
calls  these  animals  by  as  many  names  as  the  Arab  givei» 
his  horse;  tlic  male  is  generally  termed  potso  and  tfie  fe- 
male vaiea. 

The  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  peasants  intro- 
duced horses,  oxen  and  sheep  into  Lapland  ;  the  last  have 
succeeded.  The  oxet^  lose  their  horns  and  the  cows  become 
white.  Few  elks  frequent  the  fti rests,  and  Ific  beaver  is 
seldom  seen  on  the  rivers;  but  the  bear,  the  glutton,  the 
wolf  and  other  carniverous  animals  pursue  the  sqnirrcls» 
martens,  hares,  and  the  curious  lemuitng-rats,  which,  it  is 
said,  always  advance  in  straight  lines  ftVoni  north  to  south, 
and  are  not  diverted  from  tltcir  course  by  lakes  or  rivcpst 
but  try  to  cross  them,  although  thousands  arc  drowned  in 
the  attempt.  If  this  opinion  admitted  by  naturalists  bo 
correct,  the  followers  of  Pytltagoras  may  conclude  that  the 
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Bowls  of  metaphysicians  and  geometers  inlinblt  the  bodies    book 
of  rats,  ^^^* 

The  forests,  shrubs  and  brushwood  in  tlie  solitary' 
regions  of  L$i|>land  afford  shelter  to  birds  of  passage, 
which  arrive  i«  flocks  cvei'y  stnnmer.  The  sliores  of 
some  islands  are  almost  covered  with  the  eggs  of 
aquatic  fowl,  and  tlie  interior  abounds  in  different  species 
of  game,  the  grouse,  the  white  partridge  and  the  snow 
hen.  The  molacilla  suecda  is  the  nightingale  of  Lap- 
land, and  it  is  called  from  its  melodious  notes  the  mlU'^ 
kklinen  or  "the  bird  of  a  hundred  tunes."  The  chantress 
of  the  desert  feeds  on  the  insects  of  Lapland,  its  neck  is 
adorned  with  an  azure  plumage,  and  it  nei  er  lives  any  length 
of  time  in  moins  temperate  regions*  The  rivers  are  stored 
with  salmon  and  a  variety  of  fish,  but,  about  a  montli  in  the 
year  from  the  fourtcentli  of  July  to  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  insects  as  numerous  as  in  the  countries  on  the 
torrid  zone  torment  the  traveller  and  the  rein  deer;  a  day 
is  the  common  period  of  their  existence,  and  the  soil  is  en- 
riched by  innumerable  heaps  of  their  dead  bodies. 

The  productions  of  Lapland  liavc  been  minutely  ob- 
served by  such  men  as  Linnaeus,  Do  Buch  and  Wahlen- 
bergt  we  have  been  induced  to  mention  them  more  fully 
on  that  account,  and  because  th<|  physical  geography  of 
the  same  region  is  connected  with  that  of  all  the  countries 
on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea,  which  have  hitherto  been 
only  visited  by  Russian  travellers.  We  shall  for  tfie  same 
reason  examine  without  prejudice  the  most  authentic  nar- 
ratives concerning  the  Laplanders  themselves,  a  people 
who  are  generally  considered  a  type  of  all  the  polar  wan- 
dering tribes. 

The  LaplaTiders  call  themselves  Sabine  and  8ame,  tON&m«, 
that  word  the  termination  lads  or  laitit  which  signifies 
people  or  inhabitantSi  is  gcuerally  added.  They  were 
first  denominated  Finns  by  the  Scandinavian  nations,  but 
Saxo  called  theuj  lAippes  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  they 
are  always  styled  Lepori  in  the  Uussian  annals^  a  name^ 
which  is  probably  derived  from  some  obsolete  Finnic  word. 
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A  Laplamler  may  be  known  by  bis  sbort  stature,  generally 
from  four  and  a  balf  to  five  feet,  liis  large  visage,  hollow 
cheeks*  sharp  chin,  thin  beard,  dark  and  coai^se  hair,  and  sal- 
low complexioiu     A  higher  stature,  a  whiter  skin  and  hair  of 
a  different  colour  are  exceptions  to  the  comraon  character, 
or  proofs  of  a  mixture  with  otlier   tribes.     Hardened  by 
his  rude  cliinate,  tlie  Laplander    is  strong  and  active;  a^ 
young  man   can    outstrip   on   his   skates  the  fox  and  tbi 
woH*,  the  rigid  bow  yields  to  his  nervous  arm,  and  in  hii 
old  age  ho  carries  heavy  burdens,  or  swims  across  riwcn 
^ut  no   instances   of  great   longevity  can    be   cited ;  on 
the  contrary,  few  of  tliem  live  longer  than  fifty  or  sixtj 
years,  and  although  they  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habitSnJ 
leter.  many  suffer  much  from  disease.    They  are  at  once  passionatq 
and    timid,  their   cholcr  may  be   easily  excited,  but  theii 
fear  prompts  them    to    dissemble   or   suppress  it*     Evcry^ 
stranger  is  considered  a  spy,  whose  object  is  to  discover 
their  wealth,  that  a  heavier  impost  may  be  exacted.     Paper 
money   was   attempted    without   success  to  be    introduced 
amongst  tficm;  fatliers  then  concealed  their  gold  and  silver 
in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  and  forgot  sometimes  to  tell  their  J 
children  where  the   wealth  was  deposited.     This  distrust] 
is  accompanied  with  great  avarice  and  selfishness,  he  whaJ 
has  any  thing  to  sell,  always  tries  to  cheat  the  purchaserJ 
and  the  cunning  Russian    is    often   the  dupe  of  the  Lap-i 
lander.     Without  pity  and   without  compassion,  they  rare- 
ly assist  the  poor  or  wretched;  without  honour,  they  fre- 
quently acquire  wealth  by  dishonest  means.     Their  mar- 
riages are  contracts   of  sale,  and,  in  many  instances,  \ll\ 
adapted  to  dispel  the  tedium  of  a  solitary  life.     Rclative«l 
and  kindred  entertain  each  other,  yet  tlieir  hospitality  isi 
not  disinterested,  and  the  brandy  bottle  is  the  only  talis- 
man  by  which  a  stranger  can  be  admitted  into  the  hut  or . 
tent  of  a  Laplander. 

It  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  remarked  that 
the  nation  has  been  long  degraded  by  a  superstitious 
worship,  in  which  nothing  like  morality  was  ever  en- 
joinedp  and  the  people,  independently  of  that  cause,  have 
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HOT  been   improved  by  tlicir  intercourse  witli  rude  ssiilors 
[and  av£iricious  traders.     It  Is  not  mucli  more  titan  ttiirty 

frears  since  paganism  was  ostensibly  abolished.     5pintou.>i  ^ 

piquor  may  still    be    conveyed    into   the  country  with  too 

^lnuch  facility.     I'hc  fishernien  spend   in  this  way  the  half 

Itif  their  income«  and   shepherds  repair  to  spirit  »bopH»  and 

^ilrink  togctlier  a  %vholc  day  until  they  arc  stretched  on  the 

5round  in  the  sleep  of  drunkenness,  from  vvlLich  tliey  oftej^ 

;)aBs  into  that  of  death. 

The  Laplanders   are  dii'ided  into  two  classes,  and  the  Life  of  ih 

Lflhephcrds  arc  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  fisher  men*  phe|,h"dif 

^Thc  care  of  tending  the  flocks  devolves  on  all  the  members 

kof  the  familyi    who  have    separate  dogs   that   obey   only 

the  voice  of  ttieir  master.     The  rein  deer  arc  marked  in 

tdi^crent  ways  on  the  ear>   such  as   give  milk  or  nourish 

lyoung,  are  thus  distinguisljed   from  others  that  draw  the 

pledge,  or    arc  fattening    fur  tiic  butcher.     A  good  shep- 

^lierd    ran  observe  by    glancing    on    liis    numerous    flock, 

if  any  be  amissing.     It    is    a   fine   sight   to    see  a   whole 

family  and  a  thousand  rein  deer  returning  to  the  fold,  and 

tihe  young  girls  milking  the  rein  deer,  while  the  boys  Imid 

them    by    ropes   bound    round    the    head-     Tlie    pastures 

are  quickly  consumed,  and  the  Laplanders  are  frefjucntly 

p.f)bligcd  to  migrate.     Changes  of  tliis  sort   are  sometimes 

•  indispensable  almost   every  month   in  winter.     The  shep- 

^•berds  live  in  tents,  which  consist  of  stakes  placed  in  theTenu. 

form   of  a  pyramids   and  covered   with  tiiick   and   coarso 

cloth.     The  smoke  escapes  from    an   aperture  in  the  top, 

ind   pots   and    kettles  arc  suspended  over  the  fire  from 

chains    attached    to    the    same  opening.     Rein  deer  skins 

stretched  on  branches  of  birch  trees  arc,  during  the  day, 

the  seats  of  about  twenty  individuals,  and  at  night  the  beds 

Df  the    same   number.     It    is    there    that   the  Laplanders 

feseated    on   their  heels   after   tho    manner   of    eastern   na- 

[tions,  spend  in  the  beatitude  of  idleness  all  the  moments 

yihcy  can  spare  from  their  pastoral  labour^     It  is  there  that 

^•fathers,  mothers,  children,  servants,  dogs   and  travellers, 

if  there  are   any,  sleep.    Tlie   tent  or  kota  is  cncompas- 
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scd  with  stakes,  the  diHerent  provifiions  arc  kept  in  boxe 
attncltcd    to  Ihcnu  and    chests    arc    ranged  un  the  Insiil^ 
round  the   cloth   ur    covering,   but   these    precautions   m*ti^ 
often  utiavailing  against  the  imjjL'tudslty  of  tlie  hiast. 

The  sledge  ol  a  Laplander  is  not  unlike  a  small  ivherrifp 
and  the  person   within  tt  niitst  keep  himself  in  equilibrium^ 
Tlic  rein  deer   draws    from    the  head,  and    performs  fro-^ 
qviently  a  jtjunicy  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  but  it  sometimes 
stops  from  want  of  wind,  or  quits  its  directitm  in  quest  oC 
moss,  and  at  the  end  of  tiiree  days  the  best  of  them  are  un-| 
fit  tor  service.     A  family  of  Laplanders  travel  in  a  num- 
ber of  sledges,  which   are  divided  into  raids  or  lines,  tbd 
father,    the    mother    and    each  child    guide   a   rein  deer. 
Different  articles  of  trade  are  transported  by  the  poorest 
inhabitants  in  the  same  manner.     The  Laplander  has  i*e-^ 
course  to  his  snow  shoes  in  winter,  and  travels  or  pursues 
his  game  on  the  ice  with  much  boldness  and  extraordinary 
rapidity.     In  summer  he   often  walks  and    loads  his  reir 
deer  witli  his  merchandise;  he  makes    use  too  of  a  frail 
bark,  which  is  moved  on  wheels  from  lake  to  lake,  and  ami 
many  of  the  lakes  are  situated  near  each  other,  this  is  tho| 
best  method  of  travelling  in  several  parts  of  the  ridge.    A- 
journey  into  the  interior  in  the  midst  of  summer,  during 
a  perpetual  day,  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience;  tb&j 
transport  of  goods  is  then  more  difficult,  llic  rivers  are 
many  barriers,  the  insects  are  troublesome,  the  hent  is  op* 
ralngof  pi-essive,  and  the  forests  urc  occasionally  on  fire.     Linnntifl 
pe  *"«»*«*  uri^uti^jfis  <j,^.  of  lliesc  Ores  produced  by  lightning,     **Tli6( 
devastation  extended    to  the  distance  of  several    Swedish  \ 
miles.*     The  part  which  I  crossed  was  not  less  than  threo^j 
quarters  of  a  mile,   all   the  wocjd  was  Consumed,  in  other 
places  the  trees  were  still  burning.    The  wind  rose  suddenly* 
the  flames  were  rekijidled,  and  a  noise  was  heard  in  tho 
halfconsumed  forest,  like  the  shock  of  two  conflicting  ar- 
iDieH,     It  was  fortunate  that   my  companions  and  myself  < 
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werenotcrushed  by  the  trees  tliat  fell  on  every  side  arountl    book 
lis."*  ^vu 

Tlic  LaplaiKlers  cover  tlicmselves  witli  cloaks  of  the  "^" 
rctn  deer*9  skin,  their  jmntaliMJiis  and  bonts  are  made  of  the 
same  substance,  wliicli  in  lircnscd  in  diRerent  ways  accord* 
ing  to  tlic  seasons*  The  women  piit  on  cloth  trowscrs  in 
winter,  but  tlicy  wear  a  lighter  sort  during  the  short  sum- 
mers. The  same  persons  are  tlie  only  tailors  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  spare  no  pains  in  adorning  themselves.  Their 
dress  is  showy  and  somewhat  like  timt  of  savages  j  the 
sliape  of  the  bonnet  varies  in  different  districts,  hut  it  is 
ererywhere  covered  with  tufts  of  tin  thread,  A  girdle 
thickly  studded  with  tin  or  stiver  ornaments,  is  a  part  of 
the  costume,  and  a  purse  hangs  from  it,  which  contains 
tobacco,  needles,  scissors,  a  knife,  silver  and  tin  chains; 
their  numerous  rings  too  are  generally  kept  in  it.  It  ap-inaujiry' 
pears  from  the  Sagas^  that  thti  ancicTtt  Finns  manufactured 
several  articles,  which  tliey  now  purchase;  even  the  god- 
desses of  the  Scandinavian  Asgard  weic  indebted  for  their 
jewels  to  the  magical  art  of  the  dwarfs  in  Finmark.  The 
modern  Laplanders  make  xcvy  fine  thread  from  the  nerves 
and  entrails  of  retn  deer,  strong  cord  from  roots,  horn 
spoons  and  snuEf  boxes,  that  are  prized  in  Sweden,  and  the 
wooden  figures,  which  they  carve  on  some  of  tlic  sledges» 
might  perhaps  merit  tlie  attention  of  antiquaries.  The 
shepherds  live  well,  and  tlie  stranger  is  sometimes  invited 
to  partake  of  good  soup,  an  excellent  roast,  bear's  ham  and 
a  dish  of  kappatialmef  or  rich  cream  and  delicate  conserves* 
A  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  the  reindeer  is  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other,  but  tJic  butter  is  so  bad 
as  to  be  hardly  eatable.  The  care  of  tlie  kitchen  has,  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  been  committed  to  the 
women,  who  were  formerly  supposed  to  bo  polluted  and  un- 
worthy of  the  office. 

The  life  of  the  fishermen  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  shepherds;  the  former  have  associated  so  much  with 
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tlie  FinnO'^UfSnes,  lliat  they  Iiavc  forgotten  their  original 
dialect,  and  arc  likely,  ere  long,  to  bec«Hne  a  wholly  dis- 
'  tinct  tribe  from  the  real  Laptatiflers.  Their  wooden  and 
clay  cottages  are  built  near  lEie  fishing  stations  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  Ifieir  boats  are  constructed  of  liglit  planks  bound 
together  witlj  cordage  made  of  roots ;  but  if  we  judge  from 
the  nets  that  are  stretched  across  the  streams  to  impede  the 
salmon,  or  from  the  cod  hooks  that  ai-e  used  in  the  gulfs, 
their  knowledge  ol'  the  arLs  must  be  very  imperfect.  Pro- 
visions  are  often  exhausted  in  winter,  and  many  are  then 
reduced  to  live  on  the  ground  bark  of  the  pine  tree,  kneaded 
^'ith  rein  deer's  lard-  It  is  affirmed,  that  all  tlie  women  in 
Finmark  manufacture  different  woollen  goods,  but  much 
accurate  information  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  con- 
cerning the  fishing  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  the  Fi*ozeD  and 
White  Sea. 

The  Laplanders  assemble  occasionally  at  feasts,  and 
seldoni  depart  before  the  whole  repast  is  consumed.  The 
puolem'Vinef  or  brandy  brought  from  Ficnsborg,  circulates 
freely,  and  mirtli  is  evinced  in  noisy  loquacity.  All  the 
guests  thunder  the  wild  discord  of  their  joliiui  or  national 
songs^  and  the  amusement  is  sometimes  varied  by  cards, 
which  are  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  coloured  with 
the  blood  of  tlie  rein  deer.  Ilundreds  meet  at  marriago 
feasts,  and  remain  perhaps  longer  than  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom would  wisJK  Children  are  brought  up  without  much 
trouble ;  as  soon  as  a  son  Is  born,  several  rein  deer  are  set 
apart  for  him,  tliese  are  his  property,  and  he  receives  after- 
wards his  share  in  the  succession. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  to  which  savages  arc  subject, 
and  of  the  remedies  which  they  employ,  leads  often  to  unex- 
pected results.  Thus  tliemdlem  or  colick  occasioned  by  the 
vapid  and  heated  water  of  lakes  and  marshes,  could  hardly 
be  supposed  a  disease  of  polar  countries,  but  it  is  not  un- 
common in  Lapland,  and  the  specific  employed  against  it,  is 
a  sort  of  fungus  that  grows  on  birch  trees;  small  fragments 
are  set  on  firci  applied  to  tlie  part  Uffcctedj  and  allowed  to_ 
burn  slowly. 
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The  language  of  tUe  Laplantlcrs  is  a  Finlandic  dialect, 
hut  it  contains  so  many  wonls  which  are  obsolcle  or  foreign 
to  the  mother  tongue,  that  the  tnliabitants  of  the  two  nations 
rei|uire  an  interpreter  to  cxfihiin  tUtir  meatiing,  Tlio  in- 
divi<hiHls  of  diflTereiit  tribes  among  the  Lni^landers  them- 
selves, cannot  understand  each  utiier  without  much  diMcul* 
ty*  It  follows  from  these  farts  that  the  grammars  and  vo- 
cabularies inibliMlied  by  the  Danii^b  and  Swedish  missiona- 
ries may  throw  some  light  on  the  general  character  of  the 
language,  and  tjjc  identity  or  di  Here  nee  between  several 
vocables.  Tlie  numerous  cases,  the  varied  terminations  of 
nouns  and  compound  verbs,  the  method  of  expressing  pro- 
nouns by  affixa  joined  to  verbs,  and  lastly,  the  negative 
conjugations  are  characteristics  equally  applicable  to  the 
languages  of  FtnlandtEstbonia  and  La|dand.  The  last  is  in 
some  respects  still  poorer  than  tlie  other  two,  thus  there  are 
five  words  for  snow,  seven  or  eight  for  a  mountain,  but  ho- 
nesty* virtue  and  conscience  must  be  expressed  by  a  peri- 
phrasis.^ Tlic  Laponic  has  been  mixed,  perhaps  still  more 
than  the  otiier  Finnic  tongues,  with  the  German  and  Scan* 
dinavian,  whicli  were  spoken  by  the  conquerors,  who  were 
too  often  the  tyrants  of  the  Finnic  race.j  It  is  remarkable 
that  some  old  Hungarian  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  samo 
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•  Leem's  Grnmuiaiicn  Laponica,  CopenhaRiien,  174fi  (dialect  of  Porsan|er,) 
IHIem,  Db  Laponibus  Finmd^chij',  eorunirjue  Tingua,  17G7i,  Ganftiu1«r»  Grasn- 
ifiaticA  Lnponicn,  1743  (dialed  of  Kemi.)  Htrgttritm^»  Detcfiptioii  of  Swediih 
Lii|»land,  p.  69-8G  (dialect  of  ihe  mountains  and  the  iiorth-wc&t.J  Lexicon  La- 
ponlcum  by  Ltnd//a/antt  Oehrling, 

i  Kbproth  found  Gcrmanie  words  in  the  Ffiinic  dialects.  The  proponlod 
out  of  a  numli«r  amouoling  to  two  hundred  and  itventy,  was  as  ouc  to  twenty  i 
had  the  same  pliilologtsl  sought  Scandinnvlati  words,  ho  might  Jinvis  found  ttvrce 
at  many.  Thus  Gambel^  old,  corresponds  with  ^ammeL  Skautia^  a  beard,  with 
*kutif  iiromioent  in  Icelandic.  fVitdta,  a  brother,  w'tthftzUedt,  coaimoo  in  Da- 
nith,  ftliow^  a  Danlfh  and  English  word,  and  V'daa^  a  brnthei'  in  Albanian. 
JTof,  a  cow,  wiih  io,  Auor,  young,  with  tioor  an  infant  in  Danish.  AVo- 
«ua/,  love,  with  kier-lighed  in  Danish,  and  perhaps  kariiax  tn  Latin,  Rokofiemy, 
a  inift,  with  ratiAfur,  darkness  in  Icelandic.  Lotna^  &heller^  with  lummigf  thel- 
tered  io  Swediih,  &;c.&c^ 
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dialect  and  not  in  the  others  connected  with  \U*    It  has 
ciri.    iieen  inferred  from  that  fact,  and  from  a  resemblance  be- 
•""^■■"  tween  the  Woguls  and  other  laugorian  tribes,  that  the  Lap- 
landers are  the  descendants  of  a  Hunnic  mixed  with  a  Fin- 
nic people,  or  perhaps  a  distinct  branch  of  the  great  Finno- 
Hunnic  race,  whose  country,  according  to  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  Scandinavia,  w^as  the  same  as  the  one  inhabited  by 
the  Laplanders,  and  included  also  lemtia,  Dalecarlia,  Os- 
terdal  and  Wermeland.     It  is  certain  that  the  principal 
roots  and  derivatives  in  the  Laponic  bear  less  affinity  with 
those  in  the  languages  of  Upper  Asia,  than  any  other  Fin- 
nic dialect    It  is  perhaps  a  monument  of  the  barbarous 
tongues  spoken  by  the  primitive  tribes  of  eastern  Europe^ 
and  its  origin  is  lost  in  that  obscure  but  interesting  period, 
in  which  our  continent,  like  Africa  and  America  in  later 
times,  was  overrun  in  every  direction  by  wandering  tribes. 
SuperaU-        Many  instances  of  human  weakness  might  be  collected 
Lapland-*  f^^^  the  superstition  of  the  Laplanders — an  universal  idol- 
•»f*  atry  in  which  the  elements  were  typified,  and  a  polytheism, 

by  which  every  object  in  nature  was  changed  into  a  god, 
formed  the  basis  of  their  wprship,  which,  it  is  true,  has  of- 
ten been  misrepresented  by  merchants  and  even  by  injudi- 
cious missionaries.  One  ludicrous  error  may  bo  mentioned, 
the  Laplanders,  it  is  asserted,  adore  several  idols  that  are 
termed  Stor-iun-kare  or,  by  interpretation,  young  noblemen 
and  men  of  fashion,  for  such  is  the  double  meaning  of  that 
Norwegian  word.  The  supposed  resemblance  between  the 
Scandinavian  Thor  and  the  Laponic  Tiermcs  may  havo 
i)riginated  from  the  confusion  of  tribes,  or  from  their  con- 
nexion with  strangers.  At  all  events,  the  most  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  work  which  has 
not  been  rightly  understood  by  the  German  writers.f 

•  See  Sainovicz  and  Klaproth.     Wt»  shall  mention  one  example,  ragjf  a  ral- 
ley  correspoods  with  vojgy  a  valley  in  Hungarian. 

t  lessen  ou  the  Hcatlienisui  of  the  Norwegijui  Laplanders.     Sec  theconliuu- 
atiou  of  Lccm's  Debcriptiuii  of  Finniurk. 
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Jtadien-'^Uisief  tlie  rroator  of  the  iini verse*  and  Jtadien-  book. 
HCiedde^  U\h  sou,  who  gtiver^nct!  iti  the  name  of  Jiis  father,  *^^*- 
reiciird  in  tlic  liis'heHt  heavens.  These  divjnilics  snaieil 
m  tlic  weratd  or  cthpreal  s[»atT,  iiiteiTered  seldom  m  tlieihegode. 
affait'R  of  mortal.H,  and  were  almost  unknown  excc[jt  to 
the  jyoaiadns  or  men  abo\c  the  skies.*  Wc  pass  to  the 
powers  ill  tlic  visible  heaven,  Bnuve  the  goddess  of  the  sun 
had  nrider  her  rommand  three  inferior  genii*  that  ruled  on  Two  faml* 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  The  air  was  the  residence ^**''*'^«'***'^ 
of  an  immense  number  of  deities  ;  they  governed  the  ele- 
ments, and  were  divided  irilo  two  families.  The  one  branch 
was  sprung  from  Jimmula  or  the  good  ]Hinclp1e,  that 
dwelt  both  in  tjje  clouds  and  in  the  water.  Tlie  Seitei 
were  the  offsf>ring  of  PvvkaU  the  infernal  king*  who  assist* 
ed  tfie  wizards  and  ail  tbeenL^niies  of  humanity*  The  Swe- 
dish writers  miglit  have  committed  fewer  errors  had  tiiey 
always  attended  to  tbu  above  distinction,!  which  does  not, 
liowever,  obviate  estvy  flitlirnlty.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  ttiut  it  is  inipos>»iblc  to  explain,  because  the  sig- 
nification attached  to  the  nautes  of  the  different  divinities 
in  diflTi'rent  districts  is  now  unknown.  Bora-Galks  is  per- 
haps I  lie  same  as  Tienues  and  Toraturos ;  he  darts  tbo 
thuridrn  breaks  the  rocks*  and  overwhelms  the  magicians 
with  bis  dtmble  hammer^  TJie  samr*  power  presides  over 
tbo  seasons,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  produce  of  the 
chase;  but  according  to  same  traditions  he  was  nriginally 
a  miscfiievous  genius,  desccu*lid  from  Terkal,  and  after- 
wanls  educated  and  s^nctiiietl  by  Jimiiiala4  ^t/ehe  or 
the  aged  in  his  suinamrt  find  his  seven-coloured  bow  shinefi 
in  the  heavens,  BingOimau  the  lord  of  tlie  winds  and 
pestst  ami  Lith-Oimau    t!»e   god    of  1i  tin  tors,   apiieared 


tetnpi 


often  ill  human  forms  and  wandered  un  tbo  lioly   moun- 
tains,$     The   Saiwaa  or  tlie   wicked   spirits  received   in 


•  Woralfl  i«  n  SraiirrinnvUtt  WDfr1|  lirnco  tli«  Hiiuri>h  word  woilit.  Ketim 
v't^nifir'f  liccond  ill  llytitartnn,  Wogul  iiimI  Oslinkc.  ^'oiiiatt  appt-ars  tu  be  of 
S'lmoyedaii  origin,  fr<^m  nva  «iui  noL^  the  hraveim. 

t  Schpfl"«r,  Lap.  61,  91,  9/,  96.     HajastJoms  LopUntlj  195,  196. 

J  Tortirf,  Do  originc  Fciinotuin* 

\  Q\mj\  sigiiifica  a  miui, 

vol.,  Vf*  GO 
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caverns  the  souts  of  bad  men,  or  of  all  those  that  were  not 
inviteJ  hy  Radieu-^thsie  to  tlit^  liiglier  licavens.  The  con* 
"  demncd  were  brought  bef(n*c  Juhme-JUikot^  the  mother  of 
tbc  ilead,  who  delivered  tlic  most  guilty  to  fnghtfiil  tor- 
ments,  which  were  inflicted  on  them  by  Bota^  a  hctlish 
fiend,  who8e  name  was  iill  that  he  possessed  in  common  with 
one  ot'tlio  Wodinian  Valkyrias. 

Such  w^as  tlic   mytlicjh>gy  of  the  Laphmders.     TVe  have 
given    an  account  derived   from  scattered    fragments,  the 
system  itself  no  longer  exists.     Whatever  may  be  the  wor- 
eliip  of  wandering  barbaiians,  the  advantages  expected  by 
their  religious  lawgivers  arc  rarely  if  ever  realized.     Good 
and  bad  genii,  wliosc  power  was  exerted  Ff}r  the  benefit  or 
destruction  of  man,  have  been  the  objects  of  Laponic  de- 
votion since  their  country  was  first  visited  by  travellers 
Tienncs,  tfie  protector  of  vivifying  nature,  was  h>ved  and 
adored  tn  tlie  cottage  and   the  tent,  the   great   Sette,  the 
chief  evil  spirit  was  wor  si  lipped  and  feared  in  solitary  foJ 
rests  or  on  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and  Baiwe,  thegoddesa 
of  the  sun,  had  her  sacred  table  near  the  luits,     Sacritices  of 
male  and  fully  grown  rein  deer  were  offered  to  Tiermes,  tho 
aame  victims  togellicr   with  dogs,  cats  and   poultry,  hied 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Seite,  but  the   goddess  of  lighf 
accepted  only  the  offerings  of  young  and  female  rein  deer^ J 
and  wfiilo  tf*c  altars  of  tlie  two  former  divinities  were  adorn^' 
ed  with  brandling  horns,  the  hones  of  her  victims  were 
placed  ill  a  circle  round  Iho  sacred  table.     No  images  wern'^ 
erected  in  lunicnir  f»f  Iiamu\  hut  that  of  Tiermes  was  made] 
of  wood,  and  changed  every  year.     It  %vas  merely  the  trunks 
of  a  birch  tree,  part  of  which  was  rudely  en^blematic  of  th»] 
head  ;  a  f»amnier  and   a  tlint,   the  symbols  of  the  god,  lay 
near  the   clumpy  statue.     Scite  had   a  stone  for  iris  idol, 
and,  accordifig  to  the  fancy  of  the  worshippers,  tho  figure  of 
a  man,  a  quadruped  or  a  bird  was  cut  on  it;  hut  a  stone 
that  had  been  irregularly  hollowed  by  the  water  of  a  ca- 


*  Jtkkof  n  itioiher,  corrosfKitids  wttb  etnk  in  Somojredttii. 
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taracty  was  chosen  in  preference  to  every  other.  Some  an-  book 
cient  idols  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  island  of  Barra^  which  c^<« 
is  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  great  lake  Torneo;  al- 
thougli  the  place  is  of  dangerous  access,  it  was  often  stained 
With  the  blood  of  victims.  The  priests  determined  every 
year  to  which  of  the  three  powers  the  great  sacrifice  should 
be  ofiered.  The  magical  ring  was  made  to  revolve  on  a 
drum,  and  if  it  fell  opposite  an  idol,  the  question  was  set-; 
tied;  but  if  all  the  gods  refused  the  victims,  the  worship- 
pers predicted  some  dire  disaster. 

The  holy  ground  in  ancient  Lapland  might  have  formed  "°JJ^^^ 
an  extensive  district.  The  adjectives  passe  or  sacred  and 
aytka  or  divine  are  still  added  to  the  names  of  a  great 
many  places.  The  picturesque  banks  of  a  lake,  the  rock 
which  projected  over  a  foaming  cataract,  the  gloomy 
valley  or  ravine,  and  the  island  crowned  with  aged 
fir  trees,  were  all  of  them  consecrated  to  religious  terror.* 
Many  stone  and  wooden  idols  and  alcoves  from  two  to  five 
feet  above  the  ground*  the  places  on  which  the  victims 
bled,  have  been  observed  in  Russian  Lapland  by  modern 
travellers.!  It  was  customary  to  carve  figures  on  sacred 
trees,  some  of  them  still  remain.  The  Laplanders  passed 
before  their  gods  in  profound  silence,  and  the  women,  sup- 
posing themselves  unclean,  turned  aside  their  eyes,  or  co- 
vered their  faces  with  a  \vW.\  Great  men  were  deified  af- 
ter death,  their  souls  became  powerful  spirits,  that  were 
propitiated  by  sacrifices.  The  sledge  which  bure  a  corpse 
was  overturned,  and  the  rein  doer  that  drew  it  was  slain 
on  the  tomb  or  near  a  pile  of  stones. 

The  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- Magic, 
turies,  have  related  many  wonderful  stories  about  the  ma- 
gic of  the  Finns  and  the  Finno  Lappes,  who  sold  wind 
contained  in  a  cord   with  three  knots.     If  the  first  were       ' 
untied,  the  wind  became  favourable,  if  the  second,  still 


•  Scheffer''s  Laponin,  p.  102.  t  Georgi,  Nations  Russcs. 

X  Leem's  Description  of  Finmark,  Chop.  xx. 
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BOOK  more  so,  but  if  the  third  were  loosed,  a  tempest  was  the  in- 
^^^*  evitable  consequence.  The  ])eople  in  the  interior  had 
light  and  elastic  balls  made  of  wool,  and  gans  or  charms 
not  much  larger  than  flies.  It  was  thought  that  the  wi- 
zards could  throw  these  weapons  through  the  air,  and 
strike  the  individual  on  whom  they  wished  to  Inflict  a 
lingering  or  mortal  disease.  The  word  gan  or  gand  is 
common  to  the  Finnic,  Celtic,  Scandinavian  and  German 
languages,  it  means  generally  deceit,  illusion  or  magic,* 
hence  Gand  wick  or  the  Gulf  of  Magicians,  a  name  given 
Guir  of  by  Scandinavian  navigators  to  the  White  Sea,  because  all 
MagiciBBs.!^  coasts  were  at  one  time  inhabited  by  Finnic  nations. 
The  drum  was  the  great  instrument  of  the  magician,  idols 
were  fixed  on  it,  the  arpa  br  sacred  rings  moved  to  the 
strokes  of  his  hammer,  and  from  its  motions  he  was  able 
to  foretell  future  events  and  the  will  of  the  gods.f  The 
wizard  fell  sometimes  on  the  ground  and  counterfeited 
death ;  his  colour  fled,  his  respiration  ceased,  his  spirit 
was  supposed  to  travel  into  distant  countries,  frequently 
into  the  other  world.  When  the  soul  returned  after  a  long 
absence  into  the  body,  the  priest  told  the  spectators  what 
places  he  had  visited,  what  he  had  learnt;  remedies  were 
prescribed,  sacrifices  enjoined,  and  whatever  the  sorcerer 
commanded,  was  implicitly  obeyed.  The  Schamans  of 
central  Asia  exercised  the  same  arts,  they  had  their  drums, 
and  fell  into  similar  ecstasies.  The  wizards  of  Lapland  ex- 
hibited their  tricks  to  intelligent  Swedes,  and  these  foi*eign- 

*  Gand  or  ^an  signifies  magic  or  witchcrafi  in  ancient  Scandinavian.  See 
iMndnama-Bok,  vocabulum,  Worm,  Specimen  lexici  Riinici,  p.  83.  Gand" 
reidf  magical  equitation,  Ibid.  Qand-aifur,  spirits  and  magicians  that  pass 
through  the  water  on  enchanted  staflFs.  Gan-etka  niid  gaji-hid  a  box  for  ma- 
gical instruments,  Ibid.  Ganat  is  a  word  still  used  in  Lower  Brittany  for  a  de- 
ceiver or  enchanter.  {Bullet.)  EngannOy  deceit  in  Spanish,  Inganno,  the  same 
signification  in  Italian.  Ganntr^  a  sharper  in  (German.  M.  Roquefort  need 
not  have  rejected  the  opinion  of  Bullet,  who  has  clearly  proved  that  the  gnntU 
Um  of  the  chivalrous  romances,  that  betrayed  the  twelve  peers  of  France  at 
Rontcevallos,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Saracens,  was  merely  a  roagiciaD. 
See  the  word ^an«  in  the  Glossaire  de  la  langue  Komaoe. 

t  The  drum  was  called  quohdat  or  gobodes,  kannut  or  ganwch. 
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erSy  though   convinced  of  the  imposture,  confessed  them-    book 
selves  unable  to   detect   it.     Different   theories  have  been     cvi. 
advanced,  and  the  prophetic  trances  have  been  considered 
the  effects  of  excessive  intoxication  and  animal  magnetism. 
AH  the  Swedish   and  Norwegian  Laplanders  are  now 
members  of  the    reformed    church,  they    are  Christians 
ashamed  of  their  former  superstitions  and  idols ;  but  those 
in  the  ancient  Russian  territory  are  ill  instructed  in  divine 
truths  by  the  eastern  priests,  they  profess  Christianity  and 
retain  their  heathen  ceremonies. 
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The  modern  capital  of  the  Russian  empire  is  at  no  grcatij 
distance  from  the  ptilar  deserts.  Strangers  may  travi 
■  to  Petersburg  on  frozen  lakes,  witliout  putting  off  thcll 
Laponic  furs,  or  leaving  their  sledge,  or  unharnessing  thei^ 
rein  deer,  Tlic  Russian  provinces  round  the  Baltic  wer 
inbahited  by  Finnic  tribes,  that  Jlcd  before  the  Guths  and 
Germans,  who  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  colossal  powcp 
of  Russia.  The  soil  is  barren,  and  tlie  climate  is  cold,  but 
palaces  and  temples  arc  built  on  fens  and  marshes;  and  mer- 
chant fleets  and  naval  sfjuadrons  are  seen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks*  The  Russian  cabinet,  which  is  enveloped  in 
fogs  or  covered  with  hoar-frost,  forms  its  political  schemes^ 
and  extends  its  sway  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
central  regions  of  Asia.  It  is  from  these  provinces  that  the 
Russian  observes  with  indifference  the  wars  and  revolutions 
in  Europe*  Alas,  for  what  purpose  have  Charles  and  Gus- 
tavus  subdued  tlic  Finns,  or  tlie  Waldemars  displayed  thOa 
dancbrog  in  Estbonia,=*^  or  the  Teutonic  knights  planted  the 
cross  in  tlie  blood  of  the  Lives  and  ICoures/  The  czar  of 
Muscovy  issued  fi*om  his  unknown  forests,  and  seized  the 
fruits  of  so  many  iicroic  achievements. 

*  The  Danebrog  was  a  banner  presented  by  the  popo  to  the  kings  of  Deo* 
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The  provinces  are  naturally  subiHvjdctl  by  the  Neva  Hook 
and  the  gulf  of  Finhuul.  The  iiresriit  great  tlutchy  of  cvii, 
Finlarid  coni|jrcheTidH,  besides  tlic  former  Swedisli  province* 
of  tlie  aame  name,  all  the  government  of  Wiborg*  or  the 
ancient  Rii8sian  Finland.  It  makes  up  on  the  north-west 
about  a  third  part  of  that  remarkable  region  of  great  lakes 
to  which  \vc  Imve  already  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers,*  Wo  shall  now  offer  some  remarks  on  its  phy- 
sical geography  and  political  history.  If  we  enter  into  any 
details,  it  is  hecause  we  consider  them  not  destitute  of  in- 
terest, and  because  much  useful  information  may  be  de- 
rived from  t!ie  works  of  statistical  and  ethnographical 
writers-f 

Finland  is  nearly  as  broad  as  the  isthmus  formed  by  phjsirmi 
the  While  Sea  and   the  Baltic,  an   islbtnus  wbicfi  connects ^**"*P^**" 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  although  its  physical  character  is 
different   from   both    these   countries.     The   range   of    the  MouDtaiiii*| 
Scandinavian   muuntains  terminates  on  the  north  of  Nor- 
way, and   the  heights  in    Finland   are  inconsiderahle   and 
detached*     If  any  of   them   retain   tlie   appearance  of   a 
chain,  it  is  those  between  Qstrohothnia  on  one  side*  and 
Savolax,   Tavastland    and   Finland   on  the  other.     These 
heights  consist  cbieBy  of  slate  and  hard   lime-stone,  they 
extend  towards  the  town  of  Biorneborg,  and  terminate  at 
the  coasts  of  theBothniau  gulf*     But  they  are  merely  aeon* 
tinnation  of  the  interior  ridge,  and   perhaps  of  the  eastern 
part   of   the   chain    JfansHha,     Their   name   signifies   the 
divbion  of  the  lamU  but  nrtne  of  them  have  hitherto  at- 
tracted   attention.     The    southern   confines   of    the   same 
ridge   are    still  lower,  tliey  are  composed  of  granite,  aful 
below  that  rock  are  calcareous  strata  and  fine  marble  in 
some  place!)  on  the  north  of  tlie  lake  Ladoga.     The  mid-  CentrU 
die  of  Finland  is  thus  a  plain  or  ridge  from  four  hun<lred"  ^^' 
to  six  hundred  feet   ahove  ttic  level  of  tlic  sea.     That  part 
of  the  country  abounds  in  lakes,  and  is  covered  with  rocks, 

*  See  cbiiflltrt  ltt|  2d,  and  3d,  of  this  rohime. 
t  Ruhff,  FlnuUnd  utid  teitit  tMvbnvr, 
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BOOK  none  of  which  form  lofty  chains,  and  tliey  are  generally 
CYif.  composed  of  a  red  gnmite,  v\hjrh  i**  terined  rapa-/art,  in 
Finland,  and  dernni|Mises  with  extrain-dinHry  r»[iidity* 
M.  Gadd«  a  Swedisli  nHtin-Hlist,  tnnintains  that  the  decom- 
l>0Rition  is  most  ra^rid  when  the  grstnite  contains  a  small 
portion  of  quartz,  a  great  qnantity  of  red  fcldH|iar,  and  a 
variety  of  ferrygimms  and  sulphiireijus  mica;  still,  however, 
the  white  feldspar  granite  issulyect  to  the  same  spontaneous 
dccompiiHition. 

The  circniar  or  rather  spiral  excavations  in  some  rocks 
in  Finland,  are  called  by  the  natives  the  itUe-grytor  or 
giants  caldrons.  Different  naturalists  suppose  them  to 
have  been  lormeit  not  by  a  (brojer  but  tlie  present  sea, 
yet  msiny  arc  situated  in  the  interior,  and  others  on  the 
shore. 

It  has  been  |n*oved  by  refjeated  olrsorvatbns  that  Fin- 
land is  ill  (irovided  v\ith  the  metals  \ihich  are  so  common 
in  Scandinavia.  It  %h  Ixdii'ved,  itidecd,  timt  there  are  no 
veins  in  the  country,  but  only  metallic  alltivial  deposites, 
which  contain  native  iioM,  lead,  sul|)hur  and  arsenic.  It 
is  certain  tfiat  iron  was  tjiire  worked  in  Finland  proper, 
but  the  Fin  landers  now  iuipru't  tliat  metal  froni  Sweden. 
Althongfj  a  great  quantity  of  nitre  is  made  in  the  coun- 
try, tliat  brancli  of  industry  might  be  still  more  produc- 
tive. 
livers  and  Finland  is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  lakes, 
from  which  many  rivtrs  rise,  hut  none  of  them  water  a 
great  extent  nf  country.  Thus  tJje  Ulea  and  the  Koumo 
enter  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Kiimmcne  is  precipitated 
from  different  cataracts  into  tlir  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the 
wide  Wdxa  enlarges  the  lake  Ladoga,  Tlie  »uo*it  central 
lake  in  the  country  is  tiie  Puyana  op  the  Peaceabk  from 
which  the  river  Kymmeuc  derivrs  its  source;  it  is  about 
seventy-two  miles  in  length,  and  tliiilccn  in  breadth. 
The  lake  of  Saima  on  the  east,  which  is  crowded  ^ith 
islands,  is  still  larger  than  the  last.  If  its  bays  and  in- 
lets be  included,  it  may  perhaps  be  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  at 
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breadth.  It  falh  from  six  catarac(a,  of  which  BaoK 
tlie  Imutra  is  tho  liiglicst,  iiird  then  communicates  by  the  cvii^ 
Woxa  with  the  lake  Lailoga.  '  " 

The  coasts  of  Finlan*!,  particularly  those  on  tho  south*  Enclosure 
are  bomi deii  by  innumerable  n»cks  uf  no  great  eleviition  ^  ^^^  ** 
above  the  sea.  They  riso  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
of  peaks,  arc  unitetl  in  some  places  into  groups,  and  ex- 
tenil  in  others  like  chains.  They  consist  f»f  a  variety  of 
grafiite  and  limestone,  but  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  no 
vei'y  correct  ttotinn  t»f  tliem  can  lie  derived  from  the  dif- 
ferent ti»pographical  plans,  which  liavo  [jilhei'to  bceti  pub- 
lished. The  smull  and  intricate  channels,  the  dangerous 
straits,  the  naketl  and  niggefl  rocks^  (he  tufted  pines  and 
firs^  whit  li  crown  some  ishmds,  and  the  shrubs  that  cover 
the  sides  of  f^tliers^  render  the  labyrinth  one  of  the  wondera 
in  ptiysical  gt*ography.^ 

The  climate  of  southern  Finland  is  cold  and  very  vari- Diflt rtnt 
able;  the  therniometer  (tescends  so  low  as  24*  or  25*  below '^^'"****"* 
zero,  and  the  crops  are  cxposeil  in  sumn»er  to  excessive 
droughts.  Tlic  country  on  the  north  of  Ostiobothnia  par- 
ticipates in  the  climate  tif  Laplimd,  nnt)  grain  is  frequently 
wjwn  and  reaped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uteaborg,  where 
the  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  \ntltin  the  space  of  n\x  weeks* 
TItc  rajnd  growth  of  the  jjJantHi  must  be  attributed  to  tho 
calmness  of  the  nights  atid  tlio  per[»etuai  presence  of  tlio 
sun.  Frost  c -ontinues  seven  montlks  in  Ostrobothnia,  it  be- 
gins in  October,  and  does  not  terminate  before  the  end  of 
ApriJ.  Spring  therefore  is  almost  unknown ;  summer  be- 
gins in  June  iitu\  ends  in  August,  iititumn  and  winter  make 
up  the  rest  i*f  ihe  year.  Tlie  heavy  rains  in  September,  and 
the  thaws  in  May  and  June  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
travel  in  these  months. 

The   great  disadvantage  of  the  ctimatc  in   the  interior  Setoery. 
ridge  arises  from  the  lakes  and  marshes,  which  diffuse  cold 
and  unwholrnome  mists.    The  red  granite,  the  moss-grown 
rocks»  the  green  meadowsi  the  blue  lakes  and  crystal  wa- 
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BOOK    terfalls  are  rarely  illumined  by  a  cloudless  sky.  The  brigbt- 

CTii.    ness  of  the  tints  is  too  often  effaced,  and  all  the  scenery  cn- 

""""^       veIo|)ed  in  dismal  fogs.     The  lake  is  darkened,  the  meadow 

loses  its  verdure,  and  the  only  contrast  that  remains  out  of 

80  many,  is  the  noise  of  the  temiiest,  and  the  silonte  of  the 

desert. 

A  great  part  of  the  soil  in  Finland  consists  of  a  vegetable 
mould,  and  it  is  more  fertile  in  many  places  than  the  bard 
and  rocky  ground  in  Sweden.  The  secale  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wasa,  at  63°  north  latitude,  is  of  a  superior  quality;  buck 
wheat  arrives  at  great  perfection  in  Tavastland  and  Savo- 
lax,  and  barley  and  oats  are  everywhere  cultivated.  In 
good  seasons  the  return  is  as  eight  tci  one  of  secale,  and  as 
seven  to  one  of  barley.  The  grain  exported  from  Swedish 
Finland  in  1795,  amounted  to  100,000  tons,  but  it  exceeds 
rarely  in  ordinary  years  45,000,  and  tlie  inhabitants  in  the 
ancient  Russian  provinces  cannot  raise  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  their  own  consumption. 

The  cattle  in  Finland  are  small,  ill  kept  and  subject 
to  contagious  diseases,  by  which  a  great  many  are  de- 
stroyed. The  Carelian  horses  arc  hardier  and  stronger  than 
those  in  Sweden,  but  a  mixed  breed  has  been  introduced, 
which  is  ill  adapted  for  the  climate.  A  great  variety  of 
game,  particularly  different  kinds  of  birds,  are  concealed  in 
the  immense  forests ;  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  also  very 
common.  The  rivers  abound  in  excellent  salmon,  and 
herring  and  seal  fisheries  have  been  established  in  the  la- 
byrinth of  islands  and  rocks,  which  surround  the  coasts  of 
Finland. 

The  forests  are  too  often  laid  waste,  but  they  yield 
plenty  of  tar,  pitch,  naval  timber  and  fire  wood.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  cart  loads  of  trees  are  imported  every  year 
into  Stockholm;  many  of  the  peasants  in  Finland  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood,  and  each  village  has  its  wrights, 
joiners  or  turners,  and  the  different  articles  that  they 
make,  are  sold  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
Fruit  treei.  The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
climate  of  Finland ;  cherries  and  apples  ripen  at  Wasa  and 
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JacoTistadt  in  Osti^obotliniat  and  wild  apple  trrps  graw  on 
the  base  uf  the  liills  tliat  separate  Ostrobdllmia  and  Ta- 
vastland.  The  oak  and  the  nut  tree  arc  rarely  fmrnd  be- 
yond the  sixtieth  jtarallel*  and  then  only  In  i^heltered  situa- 
tions, but  tlie  ash  extends  to  the  sixty-second,  Tlie  flax  in 
Finland,  tliongh  not  very  long  or  very  fine,  is  at  least  as 
string  as  the  best  in  Russia. 

The  whole  province  is  much  more  fruitful  than  might 
have  been  inferred  from  its  astronomiral  p(»sition,  and  a 
snflicient  quantity  of  fi>od  could  be  raised  on  it  fijr  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  hu- 
man industry  is  checked  by  natural  obstacles,  which  can- 
not be  easily  overcome.  The  rising  corn  is  often  destroyed 
by  sudden  frosts,  and  at  the  time  vvlien  it  is  likely  to  reward 
the  labour  of  tlic  husbandman,  it  is  sometimes  devoured  by 
a  sort  of  caterpillar,  wiiirli  the  natives  cnll  tnrila.  Pray- 
ers were  furnirrly  read  in  the  churclies,  rjid  the  divine  pm- 
tection  was  imjdored  against  that  destructive  insect*  ThB 
peasants  are  obliged  from  tbe  humlrlity  of  the  air  to  dry  all 
the  grain  in  ovens,  similar  to  those  in  the  different  Rtissian 
provinces;  by  this  process,  corn  maybe  kept  in  Finland 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

The  excessive  moisture  of  the  soil  may  render  the  me- 
thod which  the  Finlanders  emjiloy  in  clearjing  the  ground, 
excusable,  perhajis  neccssai-y,  but  if  it  be  pushed  to  excess, 
it  IS  most  hurtful  to  the  forests*  The  P'inlanders  bavo 
from  time  imnicmoria!  sown  their  seed  in  ashes  obtain- 
ed from  tlie  burning  of  ti*ees.  The  lands  thus  dress- 
ed are  divided  into  tlirec  classes.  The  honktas  or  halmes 
are  those  districts  on  wiiirb  white  firs  and  old  timber  have 
been  scattered  when  ttic  leaves  are  expanded ;  the  wood 
remains  two  years  in  this  state,  it  is  aftcrw  ards  set  on  fire, 
and  secale  is  put  into  the  ground.  The  kaski  are  tlie 
lands  on  which  young  trees  arc  strewed  and  burnt  abijut 
a  year  afterwards;  tlie  soil  is  then  fit  for  barley  or  oats, 
turnips  or  secale.  Lastly*  the  shrubs  and  brnshv\o<uI 
which  are  spread  on  the  JdcHkamna  or  low  hills  in 
spriug,  are  soon  dried  and  reduced  to  ashes  |  crops  of  buck 
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wlit*at  or  flax  are  sometimes  re^iprd  in  Ihe  surrcecling 
smtuinn.  Hie  trees  are  burnt  in  Hmm  |»Ures  iit  tlio 
miilst  of  summer,  and  the  seed  is  suwti  un  tfie  satne  r%'en- 
ing  in  whicii  the  five  is  extingutslied ;  it  thus  adlierc*s 
more  readily  l(i  tlie  ashes  by  means  of  the  ilcw,  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  cement,  and  it  is  ie^s  apt  to  he  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  Tiie  gn^und  is  then  turned  with  the 
kaskisachra  or  fnrkcd  plough,  and  bi'iiken  with  a  wo<»den 
harrow,  in«truiner»ts  murii  better  adupted  for  the  pur|it>so 
to  which  they  are  afiplied,  than  tfie  ctimninri  phniglt  and 
the  iron  liarrow.  If  llie  labour  succeeds,  the  first  crops 
yield  ahont  thirty  or  forty  to  one,  nay*  suriie  fields  have 
returned  a  bund  red -fold. 

The  Finlanders  have  another  method  of  cultivating  the 
kytde  or  marshy  lands.  Plants  and  trees  are  burnt  on  a 
small  portion  by  way  of  cxpei-iment ;  if  tlie  ashes  are  red, 
it  ia  a  sign  that  tlie  ground  may  be  lung  and  profitably 
cultivated;  but  if  tbey  are  white,  the  land  is  supposed  to 
be  of  a  bad  quality.  The  next  objert  is  to  make  outlets 
for  the  water;  the  trees,  if  ibere  bo  any,  are  cut,  and  the 
whole  space  is,  nfter  the  lafjse  of  Home  years,  enrntn passed 
with  a  flitch.  Tbe  roikts  are  dug,  the  toivf  is  bui'nt,  and 
ftliegrouTid  dried;  tlic  field  is  then  im|iregtiated  with  ashes, 
ploughed  and  sown. 

This  ancient  syjitem  t»f  agricttlture  cannot  be  wholly  ap* 
proved  or  wholly  condemoecL  Tiiere  is  no  surer  or  better 
way  of  bringing  fens  coveretl  uilh  hi'usfiWDod  into  cidtiva- 
tion*  But  tbe  peasants  are  iw)  anxious  iu  cleni-  the  fureslH; 
fields,  which  might  yield  reguliir  crops,  are  neglected  that 
greater  harvests  may  be  reaped  frtMo  ashes. 

The  shallows  and  cataracts  in  many  rivers  in  Fiti- 
land  render  them  useless  for  navigation,  and  in  addition  tfl, 
that  disadvantage,  they  often  ovei How  their  hanks  and  in- 
undate tliC  plains.  The  Swedes  tliereftKe  acted  wisely  iii 
not  extending  their  excellent  roads  to  every  part  of  the 
province.  Thus  the  progress  of  agricultnie  is  retard- 
ed in  the  interior  by  the  diflicnky  of  communica* 
tion.    Tbe  peasaiUsi  it  is  true^  have  many  boats,  atid  en- 


jrty  t!»e  privilege  of  exporting  the  pioiliice  of  Iheir  kmls,  book 
HiiU  WO  must  rmt  fi^rgct  Ihe  obstacles  agaitist  which  they  cvii* 
have   to   struggle,  or  the   short  dunitioii  of  sumoier*  the  ^ 

weight  and  size  of  Ihe  articles  lh;vt  are  exported,  and  the 
great  distaoce  from  the  interior  to  the  mercaotile  towns  on 
the  coast.  The  iiorthi'^''^  Carelians  muHt  travel  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  aiul  twenty-five  miles  lo  the  nearest  town. 
The  FinlanderH  were  comiH'ilcd  from  their  Hituation  to 
make  the  ntensiln,  tiic  fyrniture  and  even  the  dresses  which 
they  ref|uired.  There  were  whole  districts,  whose  inhabi- 
tants never  repaired  to  a  town  but  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining salt.  The  Finlander  thus  limited  in  his  wants  and 
desirest  enjoyed  a  sort  of  patriarchal  inde|iendenre,  and 
passed  his  nionotononsdays  fai-  fuMn  civilization  or  the  hustle 
of  commerce.  In  tliis  way  many  lived  atul  died,  aUhougli 
at  the  gates  of  a  largo  city,  in  which  the  luxury  of  Europe 
is  nnilcd  to  the  erteniinucy  of  Asia,  The  comparatively  re- 
cent junction  of  the  province  to  the  Rnasian  empire,  hai 
opened  an  advantageous  market  for  Finland^  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  already  more  indnstrions, 

The  fin-niei*  government  of  Wiburg  was  divided  into  six  ^^o^'"<^** 
small  departments,  arid  comprehendc*!  nearly  the  whole  of  fown*. 
CaiTlia  or  Ktjriala^  an  ancient  Finnic  princijiality.  Thecaretia 
country  abounds  in  sand  nnd  marshes,  an<1  tlie  inhabitants 
gain  a  subsistence  by  cutting  wottd,  by  salmon  fishing  and 
Che  chase.  They  boast  however  (»f  the  pearls  in  the  ri« 
ver  JVmfl«»3f,  and  the  marble  in  tlie  department  of  Serdo' 
boL  Ruskalk  furrM.shes  its  ash-cidoured  marlile  witli  green 
and  yellow  vein?!*  and  Snmeira  is  famed  f<ir  it^  fine  red 
granite.  The  town  of  Wiburg  was  hnilt  in  1293  by  the 
Swedes  near  Snome- Liiimit  the  capital  of  the  Carelians, 
and  was  formerly  considered  one  ol  the  bulwarks  of  Bwe- 
den,  Fredericlishamn,  a  more  rnodert*  fortress,  has,  like 
the  otlier,  lost  its  military  im|Hirtanre;  in  the  same  mannerf 
Wdmansirand  or  Lapperamia^  A"ij&tot  tiv  Savolinna  and 
other  fortifications  i'4»se  into  ten»|>orary  notice  from  their 
position  on  tho  fi-on tiers.  Rotsckensalin^  mi  the  contrary, 
eught  to  be  more  fully  mentioned,  because  it  ia  situated 
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between  tlio  two  motitlr^  of  the  Kymmeiic,  It  in  a  fortified 
port  w  lie  re  fori}"  sliips  of  the  Hoe  mt\y  anchor,  and  a  st«- 
tion  for  a  fleet  of  galleys;  among  its  edifices  are  barracks 
for  14,000  men.  This  stfition,  founded  in  1795,  was  at 
that  time  the  remotest  fi-oiitier  town  in  the  province; 
but  the  Swedes  liave  since  had  ample  reason  to  repent 
that  the  noise  of  their  cannon  was  heard  in  the  neigh- 
boui'hood  of  IVtershnrg.  Such  an  eslablishnient  is  utineces' 
aary  beyond  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  which  surround  partly 
Sweden  and  Finland.  The  sea,  fl*»wing  in  a  tlkousaiid 
straits  and  basins,  rolls  its  imjjctuons  billows,  which  are  bro- 
ken  against  pi'ojecting  rocks  ;  at  anoti^er  place,  its  calm  sur- 
face is  sheltered  by  ishuids  against  every  w  ind.  What  ships 
then  drawing  much  water  could  sail  amti ng  rocks,  wfiere  at 
every  fifty  yards  tliey  niiglit  enter  asiiallow,  or  be  en*lan- 
gered  at  every  island  by  the  discharge  of  a  twenty-four  [roun- 
der fi-om  a  concealed  sloop  ?  The  various  metlnHls  of  warfare 
that  might  be  emjdtjyed  on  such  coasts,  can  be  easily  imagin- 
ed. A  Jine  of  sloups  may  defend  a  passuge  be!  ween  inaccessi- 
ble rocks,  or  issue  suddenly  from  an  unkntnv  n  strait.  Two 
squadrons  may  be  <lHven  by  currents  against  each  other*  they 
may  mix,  be  cimrcmnded,  au«l  combat  man  to  nmn.  The  best 
contrived  schemes  are  often  bafflrd  by  unforeseen  obstacles, 
and  vie  lory  is  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  individual  ta- 
lent and  con  rage.  A  vessel  is  fi'Cfpientlv  sship wrecked,  or 
exposed  to  a  masked  bnttery.  The  assaihutls  may  bo  dis- 
persed by  the  winds  and  hi  Mows,  or  tlie  jmrsuit  of  the  vic- 
tors be  im|ieded  by  a  calm  ;  in  shoi't,  it  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain and  variiHis  warfare  of  any  meutinnHl  in  the  records  of 
inodern  history. 

The  department,  f<jrmerly  the  (jrerectnre  nf  K'lwpio^  ex-^ 
tends  to  the  north  of  the  government  of  Wiburg,  and  tl 
foroKHl  on  tiic  east  by  northern  Carelia,  and  on  the  west 
by  Savoiax  or  the  nor! hern  tSaro-JIUt  a  country  of  lakes, 
forests  and  sandy  hfatlis,  where  the  bear,  the  wolf,  tlie 
elk  and  the  wild  rnin-deer  arc  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  lofty  plains  which  separate  tlie  waters  of  the  province 
from  Cayania,  are  covered  with  snow  ten  months  in  the 
year.    The  inhabitants  rear  cattle,   export  potashes^  ttr 
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Biifl  butter,  and  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley,  secale  book 
and  tnrnipB  fur  tficir  nwfi  consyni[ition  ;  but  the  climate  is  cvii. 
trxi  cM  firr  peas,  beans  and  tbe  ordinary  leguminous 
plants,  Calrarcous  I'orks  and  tapis  ollaris  or  pot-stun© 
are  not  uncommon  in  Carflia ;  and  iron  ore  is  found 
In  greater  quantities  near  Stnmisdal,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Savtilax  than  in  tbc  rest  of  Finland.  The  inhabi- 
tants id*  Taipali  in  tlie  parish  of  I'ibelltz  arc  now  as  io- 
diisti  iou^  as  tlie  Rtissitins,  as  great  adepts  in  commercial 
knavery,  and  as  rigid  observers  of  the  Greek  rites;  but 
tbe  people  in  Rnopio  and  the  other  towns  have  not  hither* 
to  made  such  progress  in  the  arts  or  civilization.  TwoBasmsof 
largo  basins  arc  marked  by  two  series  of  lakes,  those  in  ^^*^  *"^^**' 
nortlierri  Carclia  are  the  Pieiis,  that  extends  from  north  to 
south,  the  limpid  Motftiaincn  and  tbc  OrO'VesU  wliich  dis- 
charge their  waters  \nUi  the  raru-Vcsi  or  golf  of  tlie  Sai- 
men-  The  largest  hikes  in  Savolas  arc  tlie  E*aUa-Vesi  and 
Hanka-Vrsi*  both  of  liirm  Otnv  into  the  Saimcn.  Tbe  basins 
_  are  not  divided  by  cojitiguous  heigbts  but  by  necks  of  san- 
P  dy  hmdf  and  some  of  the  lakes  in  tbe  interior  are  separated 
from  each  otber  by  natural  dikes,  which  are  so  narrow  that 
a  man  cannot  pass  them  on  borseback. 

Tbc  province  of  Heinola  or  Kymenegard  i-s  made  up  ofHeiuola. 
lower  Saviilux  and  titc  eastern  fiontier  of  Nyland*  A 
great  part  of  it  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  tlie  land  bo- 
comes  more  fruitful  as  we  descend  tbc  Rynimene  towards 
tlie  gulf  of  FinlaoiL  Tbc  difTert'tit  grains  cnltivntrd  in 
the  province  are  tbc  same  as  those  \%liich  succeed  in  the 
other  districts.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  is  sold,  secale  ia 
exported  every  year,  and  tbc  in!ia!)itants  are  now  paying 
greater  attention  to  tbe  culture  of  beinp  and  flux*  Lovisa 
anil  its  citadel  Bvartlioim  are  no  longer  a  military  Btiition« 
but  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  in  the  ancient  and 
dismal  town  of  Borgu. 

The  Swedish  prefecture  of  Tavasiehus  is  now  ttie  depart- 
ment of  Uelsingfors^  vvbirb  comprises  the  greati-r  piirlion 
of  N^>land  and  Tavasthmd,  The  first  of  these  provinces, 
or  tbe  Finnic  U/m-ma,  and  tlie  last  or  the  ilamc-ma  are 
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ifffil  in  Finland.  Arronling  t 
Xvtn  of  M.  GaiUU  tlir  quaritiTy  of  coin  exported  from 
tlie  two  provinces  amounts  in  gaad  years  to  27.630  tons, 
and  is  iiol  less  in  bad  Reasons  than  14,224-  Tlie  great- 
er part  of  Nyland  h  low  and  flatt  bat  some  heights  aro 
obnervetl  tn  Ihe  interior,  and  the  elevation  of  the  lake 
Lopjns  is  ahnnl  343  feet  ahfive  llie  ^nU  of  Finland,  The 
rivers  are  wril  si o red  witli  fish,  the  forests  are  large,  and 
many  abonnd  in  oaks.  AUhough  rorks  are  thickly  scattered 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  rnuclj  of  the  land  is  arable, 
the  mead  tins  are  Isirge,  and  the  [uislurcs  are  rich.  Mines 
of  coji[»er  and  iron  have  been  disrovein?d,  tliere  is  no 
scarcity  of  lime,  atnl  the  hop  yicMs  plentiful  harvests. 
Some  ma  nil  far  to  res  might  be  menlioned^  bnt  the  wealth 
of  the  inlkabitants  consists  in  the  produce  of  their  fields 
and  rivers.  They  tr;i<Ic  in  fish,  wood  and  grain,  yet  the 
greater  number  arc  too  indolent  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
best  methods  of  hn^b^mdry* 

Tavaslland,  pariirularly  the  southern  portion,  is  a  fiuit- 
fnl  and  cmnpacl  disiritt;  il  is  watered  hy  laki-s  and  rivers, 
its  fi»rcsts  are  valnaldc,  ils  ileitis  and  uteadoA^s  prtulurtive; 
indeed,  as  to  natural  ailvanluges,  it  is  not  only  the  first 
province  in  Fin) ami,  but  none  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Sweden  suipnsscd  it  in  fertility,  yet  cullivalion  is  neglect- 
ed, and  the  inliubitants  are  poor.  Tlie  lake  I'ayane  often 
Inurulates  the  neighbitnring  lands,  and  the  lulls  in  tlie  river 
Kyinmene  shut  effrt  tually  Jio  only  outlet  fijr  the  produce 
of  the  country.  Norlhrin  Tavastland  is  more  mountain- 
ous, a  greater  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  and  it 
is  partly  included  in  thr  ginernmerit  of  Wasa.  The  west- 
ern lakes  of  Tiivantland  niiile  ui'ar  TummersforBf  and  flow 
by  the  K'umo  into  the  gulf  of  Bottniia.  TavtutehuSf  the 
former  Kroncberg  or  the  Finnic  Itoeme-K'unpufigi  is  the 
ordy  place  (»r  consequenre  in  the  iiilerior ;  it  is  built  near 
the  small  fortress  of  Taviuleborg^  which  was  ronvcrli-d  dur- 
ing the  last  war  into  an  arsunal  fot*  the  I  oft  wing  of  the 
Swedish  ai'my.  Some  plarcH  not  unworthy  of  notice  aro 
situated  on  the  gulf  of  Finland.     Banga-Udd  or  the  pro* 
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montory  of  Haiigo  is  ilie  soutUniost  point  in  continental 
Finland,  but  it  lies  to  the  north  of  several  islandsi  which 
surround  it.  The  latitude  of  the  watch  tower  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  gulf  is  59%  45',  58",  anJ  near  it  is  a  spacious 
harhour  protuctt'd  hy  the  fortress  of  Gustafs-Vernt  now  a 
very  important  military  position  for  Russia,  and  formerly 
the  hiilwark  of  Sweden,  EehingforSf  a  commercial  town  in 
a  fruiUul  peninsula,  has  a  safe  and  deep  port,  and  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  souls;  it  is  at 
present  styled  t!ie  ca|iital  of  the  great  dutchy,  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  advantages  of  its  position,  it  is  likely 
to  retain  the  title. 

The  fortress  of  Sveahorg,  the  cause  of  great  grief  to  theportf  oi 
Swedes,  and  tho  principal  trophy  of  the  Russians,  is  not ^^^'^^''K" 
more  than  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Helsingfors.  This 
model  of  modern  military  arcliiteclure  is  formed  by  sevea 
islands,  which  commaml  a  large  harbour.  Lang-w,*  or  tho 
nearest  island  to  Helsingfors,  fytster-Svartijcj  and  Bakholm 
or  the  rock  of  the  watch  tower  arc  the  three  in  which  the 
houses  of  the  garrison  have  been  built,  Lilla  Oester  Svartm^ 
contains  an  arsenal  of  artillery,  and  between  it  and  Stora" 
OeMter'Svart(E§  is  the  station  of  all  tho  galleys.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  and  the  principal  magazines  are  sittt* 
ated  in  fVarg-m^W  and  the  galleys  and  war-ships  are  repair- 
ed in  its  two  basins.  The  citadel  is  erected  on  Gustafs 
Svoerd,^  or  the  sword  of  Gustavtis,  which  is  united  to 
Warga.  by  a  bridge,  it  possesses  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water, 
an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  otfier  islands. 
Skantziand  is  an  eighth  island,  but  its  foi  tifkatiuns  are  not 
complete,  and  from  its  position  on  the  south  of  Gustajg 
Svoerd,  it  is  the  only  place  from  which  an  enemy  might 
attack  the  citadel,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  bombard 
it,  Tliis  defect  may  soon  be  remedied  by  the  Russians. 
The  forti  Heat  ions  of  Sveuborg  are  on  a  large  scale;  somo 
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of  tlie  ramparts  are  cut  in  tlie  suUd  rock,  and  formed  by  a 
mass  of  stone  about  48  or  50  feet  in  1ieig(it»  aft  of  them  are 
covered  with  gazon,  and  they  are  thus  less  likely  to  be  in* 
jui*ed  by  ricochet  firing  an.d  the  bursting  of  bombs.  Many 
English  travellers  have  admirrd  tlte  Roman  grandeur  of 
tliese  works;  yet  the  Gibraltar  tif  Finland  was  entered  and 
taken  without  resistance.  A  IV w  bombs  were  discharged 
from  batteries  of  ice  toiler  ted  on  the  Frozen  sea^  and  the 
governor  surrendered.  True  therefore  is  tljo  old  Lacede- 
monian adage — "  the  best  ramparts  arc  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens/' 

Finland  Proper  or  the  province  of  Abo  forms  the  south- 
west portion  of  ihe  principality,  which  was  subdued  and 
civilized  by  the  Swedes  before  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
conr|iiered.     It  is  probably  on  that  account  that  the  popula- 
tion is  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other  province,  and 
the  system  of  husbandry,  the  best  in  Finland.     MOf  the  an- 
cient Finnic  Turcmi  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  ^ura^ 
which  issues  from  lake  Pijha*     The  town,  though  no  longer 
the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Finland,  the  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  although  they  derive  little  advan* 
tagc  from  their  proximity  to  Sweden.     The  university  was 
founded  by  queen  Christina  in  1640,  the  climate  is  not  ge- 
nial, the  endowments  are  trilling,  still  the  college  enjoys  no 
mean  reputation.    Amongst  its  distingnished  students,  were 
Gadotin  the  chymist,  Franzen  the  poet,   and  tho  erudite 
bishop  of  Portbam,    who,  in  a  scries  of  dissertations,  has 
thrown  more  light  than  any  other  author,  on  the  history  of 
inland.     The  po]mlation    amounts   to    1£,000   8oulS|   the 
trade  is  considerable*  and   the  inhabitants  have  docks  and 
sugar  liotises,  silk  and   woollen  manufactories.     Moslat  or 
the  citadel  of  Abo,  which  might  maintain  a  siege  for  somo 
weeks,  is  about  an  English  mile  to  tfie  south-west  of  the 
town.     The  numerous  islands  in  tlio  Arcliipelago  of  Abo 
have  been  remarked  on  account  of  the  varied  scenery  which 
the  stranger  observes  almost  at  every  fifty  yards*     Uunsalaf 
which  is  covered  with  oak  and   nut  trees,  may  vie  in  that 
respect  with  any  Englisli  or  Chinese  garden.     Mfstad  is  a 


maritime  town  witli  a  convenient  li arbour,  its  exports  arc 
corn^  tioiber  and  sail  clulli ;  some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
cmplojed  in  manufacturing  wnoL  Raumo  is  f^ituated  in  the ' 
diBtrict  of  Sataaindaj  and  its  lace  is  supposed  to  bo  better 
than  any  otiier  made  in  Finland,  The  trade  of  Biserneborgt 
m  another  town  in  the  same  part  of  tbo  country,  might  ho 
greatly  improved,  if  the  Kumo^  whicli  issues  from  Tavast- 
land,  could  be  rendered  navigable,  A  pearl  fisliery  has  been 
estahltslied  at  Sastmolap  near  the  northern  limit  of  lower 
Satacuitda;  three  or  four  pearls  are  sametimcs,  though  not 
often,  futmd  in  tfte  same  ^helL 

The  small  Archipelago  which  fronts  Aho,  forms  the  mostiiiandf, 
western  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  it  ig  separated  from  ^^^^'*- 
Sweden  by  the  strait  q{  Jllands-Haf.  The  largest  islands 
are  Mandf  Leinlandf  JCiunlingv,  fVardwt  Brandon  and  Lum- 
parland  on  the  east,  and  Ekerce  on  the  west.  Tiic  whole 
group  encloses  an  extent  of  llOOO  Swedish  sr|uare  miles»^ 
and  the  inhabitants  may  amount  to  tS,OQO.  The  hills  on 
the  islands  are  chiefly  comprised  of  coarse  red  granite;  lime 
however  is  not  uncommon,  and  one  quarry  is  at  present 
Worked.  The  climate  is  not  cold,  and  many  of  the  island- 
ers are  good  husbandmen.  The  common  crops  are  secale 
and  barley,  and  the  average  return  is  as  cigUi  to  one.  The 
forests  consist  of  birch,  alder  and  fir  trees,  which  are  ex- 
ported every  year  to  Stockholm.  Six  hundred  and  eighty 
species  are  enumerated  in  the  flora  of  these  islands,  and  the 
cryptogamia  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  cheese  of  Aland  is  exported  into  different  countries 
from  a  small  group  of  islands,  that  form  the  parisli  of  Fulgo^ 
The  8ea*dog  flshcries  are  very  variable,  in  some  seasons 
they  are  productive,  in  others  few  are  takei^and  the  poorer 
classes  are  then  deprived  of  their  ordinary  food-  There 
are  not  many  quadrupeds,  the  elk  and  the  bear  are  never 
seen^  the  wolf  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  The  rocks  on 
the  large  islands  are  sometimeB  covered  with  sea  fowl,  a 
great  many  of  them  are  sold  in  the  neighbouring  continentf 
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Rml  liigli  prices  aro  given  fcir  their  eggs  anti  plumage 
The  capital  of  Svvcdcti  is  8«rpplict]  with  fish  from  the  Arclii 
'  pelago,  and  6000  tons  of  herrings  are  salted  every  year  oil 
the  different  islands.  The  mariners  sail  hetween  Sweden^ 
and  Finland,  and  their  clean  and  well-furnished  villages 
aro  an  undouhteJ  proof  of  their  comparative  atHuencc. 
The  Swedish  langnage  is  spoken,  and  tlic  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhahitants  are  little  different  from  those  in 
the  same  country.  The  islands  of  Aland  formed  a  smalt 
Scandinavian  kingdom  long  heforc  the  Swedish  conquest  of 
Finland,  hut  the  name  of  the  village  lomala  might  lead  us 
to  believe  the  existence  of  a  Finnic  population  at  a  very  re- 
mote period.  While  we  ascend  the  Bathnian  gulf,  we  ob» 
serve  the  plains  of  Ostrohothnia,  the  Imv  land  or  the  Finnic 
Kainu-Ma^  of  which  the  interior  is  not  unlike  the  nortliern 
part  of  Savolax  and  Tavastland.  The  wolf  and  the  bear 
haunt  immense  forests^  or  wander  near  innumerable  lakes. 
Grain  ripens  I'apidly  in  the  south  or  in  the  district  of  Wasa,, 
and  a  great  part  of  tlie  produce  is  exported.  The  other  ex- 
ports arc  iron,  cheese  and  tar  of  a  much  better  quality  than 
the  Uleau.  The  JCyra-Ioki  is  the  largest  river  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  principal  towns  aro  Christinastadty  Kaskae* 
Wasa,  which  was  founded  hy  Charles  the  Ninth,  Carleby 
and  Jacobstadt ;  the  two  last  are  peopled  by  liardy  mariners 
The  noi'thern  part  of  Ostruhothnia  forms  the  ancient 
prefecture  or  the  jiresent  department  of  UUahorg*  The 
short  and  cold  summers  iu  that  region  are  owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  poiar  circle,  to  a  northern  exposure  and  a 
humid  soiL  Go(»d  harvests  are  rare,  the  seed  cannot  be  put 
into  the  ground  before  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  otlierwise  it  might  be  destroyed  by  morning  frosts. 
Trees  aie  burnt  and  n^duced  to  ashes  on  the  fields, 
and  by  this  method  abundant  crops  are  raised.  The ' 
cattle,  a!t[*ougb  of  a  small  breed,  yield  more  butter  and' 
cheese  than  the  inhabitants  can  consume*  Forests,  marshes 
and  moss-grow  n  rocks  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
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try-  Tar  is  obtained  in  dilTercnt  districts,  tliiis  the  town 
of  Uleaborg  exports  from  57,000  to  29,000  tons  every 
year,  and  no  fewer  than  S,  160,000  fir  trees  are  necessary 
in  tlio  making  of  that  quantity.  We  are  thns  enabled  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  forests.  The  woods 
abound  in  squirrels,  and  the  peasants  kill  them  by  means 
of  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose.  When  tlie  goods  of  a  fa- 
ther are  divided  among  his  children,  a  well-trained  dog  is 
considered  as  valuable  as  a  good  milch  coii\  The  cataracts 
o£  Pifha-Kosky  and  Taival  Koshj  form  the  finest  landscapes 
in  the  country. *"  Tlie  stranger  iooks  in  vain  for  the  genial 
climate  of  the  souths  hnt  the  further  he  advances  north- 
wards, the  fruits  on  the  shrubs  become  more  fragrant  and 
aromatick. 

The  town  of  Uleahorg,  one  of  the  wcaltlkiest  in  Fin-Townt, 
land,  contains  4000  souls;  the  pc(*p1e  work  in  the  manu- 
factories or  dock  yards,  and  export  tar,  butter  and  salmon, 
l?raA<!s/fl<f/ derives  its  name  from  the  Count  of  Bralie,  the 
great  benefactor  of  Finland.  The  towns  are  peopled  by 
Swxdes,  and  the  country  by  Finiis;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  arc  polislicd  and  hospitable,  their  amusements  servo 
to  dispel  the  gloom  ot'  a  winter  tliat  lasts  nine  months. 
The  higlier  part  of  the  river  Llea  is  little  known,  and  I  ho 
traveller  who  repairs  to  that  region,  miglit  visit  the  large 
basin  of  the  Ulcan  lake,  where  a  ntimber  of  otiicrs  extend 
both  from  north  and  south-east,  and  are  united  by  rivers, 
which  fall  in  cascades  thrfjugh  thick  forests.  Some  isolated 
farms,  distant  about  tliirty  or  foi-ty  miles  from  each  otheff 
are  scattered  in  these  deserts.  The  castle  of  Ilym  is  sitnat-  C*»tie  of 
ed  in  the  parish  of  Paldamo,  wltich  is  more  than  200  miles  ^*"*' 
in  length*  A  solid  rock  w  as  cut  and  changed  into  a  fort- 
ress; its  ruins  and  gigantic  staircase  remind  us  of  the 
chivalrous  times  and  the  age  of  romance. 

The  inhabitants  of   Ostrobothnia  are  frank,  hospitable ii>hftbf. 
and  industrious.     Some  of  the  young  women  make  before**"'*' 
their  marriage,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothes  to  last  them 
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a  lifetime.  It  may  thcrefon^  be  naturally  iiiferi*cd  that 
the  fashions  of  the  country  are  not  subject  to  much  varia- 
tion. The  Ostrobolhnians  arc  said  to  be  the  best  builders 
of  small  vessels  in  Sweden^  they  used  formerly  to  travel  to 
different  towns  in  which  they  werecmployed  as  ship w rights. 
The  people  in  the  interior  are  of  Finnic  origin,  and  those 
on  the  coast  speak  tlie  Swedish  dialect.  The  governor  of 
Uleaborg  extends  his  sway  over  a  part  of  Lapland,  and  by 
the  eflTorts  of  Finnic  linsbandmen^  agriculture  is  now  ex- 
tended in  his  province,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, beyond  the  polar  circle*  The  wandering  Lapland- 
ers seldom  appear  in  the  colony,  kmi  the  rein  deer  has 
multiplied  on  the  hills  of  Manselka  or  inland  Ostroboth- 
nia,  where  flocks  of  these  animals  find  the  raoss  necessary 
for  tlieir  subsistence.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  pea- 
sants of  Uleaborg  cannot  obtain  enough  of  flour  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  the  poorest  eat  bread  made  from  tho 
bark  of  trees. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Finland,  which  wo  have  endeavour- 
ed to  describe,  was  not  tlie  country  of  the  Fenni,  whom 
Tacitus  mentions,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Roman  hintorian  received,  did  not  relate 
to  a  separate  country«  but  to  a  distinct  people.  The  P/tift* 
ni  and  tlic  Zomni  or  Suomes  are  vaguely  placed  by  Stra- 
bo  and  Ptoleoiy  in  I'annonia.  Jornandes  wrote  several 
Ages  afterwards,  and  altliough  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
Finni  and  their  different  tribes,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  region  they  inhabited.  They  resided  beyond  Scan- 
%iaf  but  the  historian  of  the  Gotlts  says  nothing  coucerning 
the  eastern  limits  of  that  country.  Tho  Esie^  of  Jornan- 
des and  Other,  were  probably  of  Finnic  origin,  although 
tbey  dwelt  far  to  the  south  of  the  present  Esthonia*  It  is 
certain  that  Finnic  nations  migrated  to  the  north,  but  the 
cause  of  their  migrations  is  now  unknown.  Tiio  learned 
Thunmann  has  shown  that  some  Finns  remained  in  eastern 
Prussia  so  late  as  the  year  1^59;*  yet  no  mention  is  maii 

*  Tliuntoannf  Rechrrchei  sur  let  peupki  du  Nord,  1%  93. 
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of  the  time  that  the  first  Finns  entered  Finland.  Three 
nations^  the  fluaines  on  tlic  north,  the  JCtjr tales  on  tlio 
south-east,  and  the  Tmes  or  lemes  on  the  snnlh-west,  in-*"^ 
habited  that  country  in  the  tentfi,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  of  different 
places  in  the  eastern  districts,  that  the  shepherds  of  Lap- 
land wandered  among  these  fietlled  tribes,*  The  Quaines, 
uijo  arc  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Icelandic  writers, 
called  themselves  ICai mi- Lahien  or  inhabitants  (»f  the  ft>w 
country,  and  were  termed  Cayani  by  the  nnidcrn  Latinists. 
The  same  people  inliablted  Ostrobothnia,  settled  in  Lap- 
land and  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  which  derived 
from  them  the  name  of  (fuen-Sea  or  ^uai-Vlk.  The 
Quaines  submitted  to  kings  or  warlike  chiefs,  who  made 
war  against  the  Norw^eglans,  when  tlie  latter  established 
themselves  in  Helsingland  and  Wcstrobothnia,  and  when 
they  pillaged  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  It  is  probable 
that  a  branch  of  the  same  tribe  advanced  to  Kiow  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  at  all  events  that  place  is  often  called  Koe- 
nugard  or  tlie  town  of  the  Karnes  hy  the  Icelandic  histori- 
ans \  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  last  name  may  have  been 
common  to  another  Finnic  tribe.  Oi^trobothnia  is  still  called 
Kdinn  or  fCainu-ma  by  the  Finlandcrs.  Mamus  Bremensi$ 
happened  to  be  present  at  a  conversation  in  which  king 
Swenon  spoke  of  ^nen-Land  or  ((uena-LamU  the  country  of 
the  Quaines,  but  as  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  Daftish  waa 
very  imperfect,  he  supposed  tf^e  king  had  said  Quinnaland, 
the  country  of  women  or  Amazons;  lience  the  origin  of  bis 
Terra  FmiinaT\an.\ 

The    Tmes   or    lemes   took  the  Finnic  name  of  Hdma-  vm«i. 
LaineUf  they  inhabited  Tavastland,  Nyland  and  Finland 
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*  Gerfcliati  mfiiinaini  in  hii  libtory  of  Finlfiod,  (tStO)  Uint  the  Laplanders 
only  wcr©  cnUed  Finntj  und  ihni  tUey  w»re  drive ii  from  Uic  couiury  by  the 
Quatrtfjr,  the  Ymc^  and  Kjfriahij  whom  hu  iurludcs  uiit^er  the  imme  of 
Tchmtdtt,  HU  hypothesis  ig  pcrhnps  token  from  the  work  o{  Lthrberg,  which 
I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  tocunstdt. 

1  The  history  of  Kofwty  by  FoiTkus  from  the  Kigh^  an  Icelandic  vrnrki 
Scb«ning'«  Ancient  Ca«agiaith;  of  Ncitwny,  f9|  30.  OiLileierV  Hinotical  Li* 
brary,  V,  3l7,  3S9, 
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BOOK    Proper ;  it  is  likely  too  that  their  colonists  settled  in  Swed- 

cvii,    ish  NordbntL 

The  Kyrijiles  or  CaiTliaiis  possessed  all  the  countries  onl 

tlie  north  of  kkes  Lathiga  and  Onega  frum  the  gulf  ai 
Finland  to  tlie  White  Sea.  Tlie  commercial  rcpuhlick  ol 
Novgoi'otl,  and  tlie  warlike  Swedes  contended  from  the 
year  1156  to  1203,  for  t!ic  preponderance  over  these  simple 
and  rude  people,  who  seldom  cultivated  tlieir  fieldsi  and 
subsisted  by  liutiting,  fishing  and  rearing  cattle.  Tbo 
heads  of  ramilies  exercised  a  despotic  anlhority,  and 
the  women  were  treated  as  slaves.  The  Finns  were 
tl»en  ignorant  of  that  imperfect  system  of  husbandrjr 
wliich  Inis  been  continued  amongst  them  to  the  present 
day.  They  practised  howcvcri  some  mechantcai  arts,  and 
among  others,  that  of  working  metals;  they  had  names  for 
silver*  iron  and  copper,  and  according  to  a  popular  tradi- 
tion, the  most  ancient  mines  in  Scandinavia  were  discover- 
ed by  the  Finns. 

jftholoiy.  The  mytliolngy  of  tlie  Finlanders  was  connected  with 
the  religlouM  notions  of  the  [laplandcrs  and  Biarmians;  but 
their  traditions  were  not  collected  before  many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  converted  or  at  least  baptized  by  ca- 
tholic missionaries.  Tlie  Supreme  Being  was  Rawa  or 
the  oidf  his  name  recalls  the  Radiai  of  the  La|danders.  It 
cannot  be  determined  if  there  was  any  affinity  between  that 
divinity  and  the  good  and  evil  principles,  or  the  Joumola 
and  PerkcL  Two  sons  of  Maw  a  act  a  conspicuous  part* 
Wainamoinen  created  fire,  invented  the  kandeia  ur  Fin- 
die  lyre,  built  the  first  ship,  and  taught  men  almost  all 
the  arts  of  civilization.  Ilmaraincn  reigns  in  the  air  and 
on  the  winds;  to  him  men  are  indebted  for  the  forge,  ho 
assists  his  brother  in  all  his  contests  against  the  wicked 
genii.  Veden  Ema  or  tlie  mother  of  the  waters  was 
adored  by  the  Ksthonians,  and  Sakamieli  or  the  goddess 
of  love  was  not  unknown  to  tlio  Laplanders.  The  na- 
tives of  Tavastland,  a  branch  of  the  Ymis,  worshipped 
Turris^  the  god  of  war,  a  divinity  that  has  been  confound- 
ed with  the  Scandinavian  Thor.     The  name  of  the  former 
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is  derived  from  a  Finnic  word,  winch  signifies  a  battle,  book 
The  people  were  liunters,  and  lived  in  more  southern  cyii. 
countries  when  their  mythology  flourished.  Thus  Tapio 
protects  bees,  cures  wounds  and  tends  the  flocks;  ho 
lead's  the  hunter  into  the  forests,  but  allows  his  sister  and 
his  wife  Tapiolan-Emenda  to  guide  her  worshippers  in  the 
pursuit  of  wild  fowl.  It  is  vain  however  to  attempt  to  kill 
a  quadruped  without  imploring  the  aid  of  Hysis,  a  sullen 
and  formidable  giant,  the  destroyer  of  bears  and  wolves. 
The  petty  gods  presided  over  the  meaner  game  of  hares 
and  squirrels.  To  the  different  rural  divinities  of  the  Ca- 
relians  wore  reserved  the  care  of  sccale,  barley  and  oats, 
but  Kekki  was  the  general  protector  of  agriculture.  His 
name  signifies  a  cuckoo^  and  the  god  might  have  been  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  spring,  or  the  Finnic  divinities 
might  have  been  represented  by  the  figures  of  animals- 
Finland  was  also  the  country  of  giants,  gnome-like  spi-  Magic. 
rits  and  supernatural  beings  that  frequented  the  deserts, 
murmured  in  the  waterfall,  raged  in  the  tempest,  and  illud- 
cd  the  traveller  and  the  hunter  by  a  thousand  phantastic 
forms.  Magic  was  universally  believed,  it  was  connected 
with  the  worship  and  manners  of  the  people,  but  degraded 
by  the  low  arts  and  vulgar  deceit  of  the  priests  or  wizards. 
The  ancient  traditions  have  unfortunately  been  mixed  with 
others  of  more  modern  date,  little  information  can  there- 
fore be  derived  from  them.  Music  was  a  very  powerful  Finnic  Or- 
instrument  in  the  old  superstition,  by  it  the  sands  on  the  P***^"*' 
sea  shore  were  changed  into  diamonds,  the  corn  danced 
into  the  barn-yard,  trees  moved  in  harmony,  and  bears 
listened  to  the  notes  of  Wainamoinen's  lyre.  The  di- 
vine minstrel,  impelled  within  the  vortex  of  his  magic, 
fell  into  ecstasies,  and  shed  a  fountain  of  pearls,  not  a 
flood  of  tears.*  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that  the  attributes  of  an  Orpheus  or  an  Amphion  can  bo 
found  in  such  a  country  as  Finland.  We  shall  not  inrpiiro 
whether  the  Finns  inhabited  formerly  a  region  on  the  banks 
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of  tfte  Tana'Hy  not  so  far  distant  from  Greece;  Uut  tlirir 
jjrcaerit  country,  llinugU  Very  difiTercnt,  ini)j,Iit  impress  the 
'  iiiliiil  witli  strong  eniutians^  Tito  roaring  catarart»  the 
calm  lake  and  t)tc  ruggtii  ruck  were  tlie  ptjha  or  holy  places 
in  tikkh  their  anee^tors  worsliippcd.  The  hell  of  tlie 
FinuH,  like  tfiat  of  titc  Iri^h^  was  situated  in  tlieir  native 
soil.  According  to  the  natio»»al  songs^  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  were  sent  to  Hippnmaiku  a  place  o^i  tlie  hanks  of  the 
Keniip  where  a  large  stone  with  excavations  in  tlic  centre^ 
was  often  stained  with  the  blood  of  victims.  The  priests 
only  were  perniittoil  t«i  approach  it.* 

I'ho  Finnic  litnguage  is  perhajts  the  nio?st  sonorous  and 
hest  adapted  ft»r  poetry  of  any  in  Europe.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  llunganani  all  the  words  terminate  in  vowets^  and  twa 
consonants  rarely  follow  each  olher^  The  letters  6,  J, /and  g 
farm  no  part  of  ihcir  olphahet,  hut  some  foreign  words  have 
been  introducedi  in  which  the  tliree  last  consimants  arc  us- 
cd.  Michael  Agiimhi,  bishop  of  Aho>  w as  the  first  foreigner 
who  wrote  in  Finnic;  he  publii»hed  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  1558. 

Three  dialects,  those  of  Carclia  or  Savolax,  O^troltothnia 
and  Finland  pr(»pert  are  still  s[>oken  in  the  country.  They 
corresjiond  with  the  three  tribes,  or  the  Kyriales,  Quainea 
and  Ymes.  The  Ksthonians  and  Finlanders  can  under- 
stand each  other*  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  information 
can  be  gained  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Uunic  characters 
mi^il  by  the  Finns,  How  could  it  be  dctei'mincd  that  these 
characteis  were  coramtinicatcd  to  the  Got!is  of  Sciindinaviat 
or  that  the  letters  of  the  otie  and  the  other  people  had  a 
common  origin  during  the  age  of  Wodtnlsm,  in  a  period  an- 
terior to  tlie  vulgar  era  ?  It  might  not*  Iiow  ever,  be  diilicult 
to  show  that  the  Finns,  the  Wendcs,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Scandinaiians  were  accusltonrd  to  write  on  the  ground 
with  a  spear  or  slcirp-pointed  instriimenUt 
'  Cbftractct.  Tfie  present  Finlantlers  are  grave,  but  intrepid  and  in- 
They  can  endure  the  severest  privations*  but 
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their  perseverance  is  little  removed  Trom  obstinacy.    Tlieir    book 
attachment  to  their  national  name,  cuHtoms  and  language,     cvii. 

rendered  them  incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  of 

civilization^  which  the  Swedes  wero  anxious  to  diflTuse 
amongst  them.  Their  signal  'ingratitude  to  Gustavus  the 
Thii*dy  is  no  very  favourable  trait  in  their  character.  Had 
the  Finlanders  not  been  guilty  of  treason,  that  king  might 
hltve  made  himself  master  of  Petersburg.  Altliough  the 
pl!tip1e  may  submit  to  Russians  rather  than  to  Swedes,  they 
are  aware  that  independence  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
domination  of  the  czar;  at  present,  however,  they  must  re- 
main satisfied  witii  the  forms  of  a  national  government. 
Rtissfa  and  the  great  dutchy  have  been  declared  two  dis- 
tiiict  but  inseparable  states,  terms  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  diplomatic  logic,  but  wholly  unintelligible  when  ap- 
plied to  history  or  geography.  All  the  oHicch  are  held  by  ^^JJ"' 
Finlandei*s.  The  senate  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
manity,  and  presides  over  the  administration  of  justice. 
Swedish  laws  are  still  in  force,  and  the  national  represen- 
tation is  the  same  as  in  Sweden.  Tiie  diets  of  Finland 
were  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der. 

The  civil  rights  of  the  peasantry  are  as  much  protected 
as  in  any  province  of  Sweden;  if  their  freedom  has  in  some 
districts  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  natui*o  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

Public  instruction  was  neglected  before  the  time  of  Gus- Schools. 
tavus  the  Third.  The  Swedes  arc  better  informed  than 
the  inhabitants  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  as  they 
spoke  a  different  language,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  to  the  Finlanders.  But 
public  schools  have  been  established  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  Finland,  and  they  have  every  year  bern  more  nu- 
merously attended.  Many  books  are  cirnilatcd,  and  \\hrre- 
ever  Swedes  and  Finlanders  make  up  the  population,  ser- 
mons are  alternately  preached  in  the  two  languages.    A 
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rLutlierati  archbishop  is  primate  of  Fiiilantl,  and  iljc  Grcet^ 
pri(*sts  make  no  proselvtes. 
If  avarice  arul  selfishness  be  the  vices  of  tl>c  people  on 
the  southern  coasts,  if  lliey  iiavc  contrarted  habits  of  mer-| 
cantile  chicane*  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  other  tnhnbi- 
tants  arc   charitable   and  adilitted  to  hospitality.     All  lh| 
Fiivlaoilers*  it  is  said,  are  revengeful  and  implacable  in  thfia 
resentments*  an  accusation  whicli  is  unfortunatiflj  strength* 
encd  by  the  crimes  antl  mnrilera  committed  in  the  rural  dis^J 
^rr^Dia  f  oiiU  aiimo  allowancc  must  be  made  for  the  animosit] 
and  rantual  jealousy  that  subsists  between  the  Finnic  pea^ 
gantry  and  the  Swedish  husbandmen. 
t**«ittry  And      Almost  e\cvy  Finlander  in  a  poet  or  musician.    A  cottago^ 
snrrouiHled   by  foi^sts   or  marshes   in   the  interior  of  the 
country*  is  often  the  residence  of  a  bard,  whose  rustic  an4j 
simple  songs  enliven  all  the  villagers.     The  polished  odej 
of  our  academic  poets  arc  far  inferior  in  point  of  genius  and^ 
originality  to  the  effusrcms  of  these  ntinstrels.     Their  poctrj 
is  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  kandefa  or  lyre,  and  it 
is  an   important  rule  in  Finnic  verwihcation,  that  most  of 
ttio  words  in  a  line  conimc  ncc  witli  the  tame  letter*  a  sort 
of  caprice,  vvhieli  is  not  nnkncii*  n  in  olher  languagest  for 
example  tfie  ScatMlinavian  and  ancient  Latin,* 
ibiia-  The  peasants  reside  in  cottaf;es  ur  pocrtegf  that  are  not 

divided  into  apaitments*  and   tl»e  wretched  hut  is  warmed 
by  a  large  stove  fixed   to  the  wall*     The  smoke  issues  by 
an   aperture  in  the  roof,  or   by  tho  doors  and  windows. 
They  are  illumined  duiing  the  long    nights  of  winter   b/| 
splinters   of  fir   smeared    in   pitch.     It   is   wonderful  that 
the  [leoplc  can  contrive  tii  keep  their  clothes  and  linen  so 
clean  in  tliese  dark  and   Nm»ky  dwellings.     Va|>oiir  baths 
are  used  by  all  toe  Finlarn!ers,  and  it  is  evidently  from  tho^ 
Finns   Bettlcd    fornierly   in    central    Russia  that  the  same, 
custom  was  communirated  to  the  Slavonians.     The  baths 
are  not  spacious,  several  steps  arc  heated  from  130*  to  IGO' 

•  JVoc/i*  ft  pimhum  ocfBprnt  mgror,    (f^niiius.) 
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or  Fahrenheity  and  by  pouring  boiling  water  oh  red-hot    book 
stonen,  the  place  is  soon  filled  ^\ith  vapour.     The  bather    o^ii* 
descends  from  step  to  step,  and  is  in  a  short  time  covered  '"""■■"~' 
with  a  profuse  perspiration;  lie  then  washes  himself  in  te- 
pid watery  and  the  office  of  drying  and  rubbing  his  body 
is  always  reserved  f»r  the  women.     The  Finlander^  before 
he  puts  on  his  clothes,  rolls  in  winter  on  the  snow,  and  in 
summer  on  the  grass.  * 
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European   Russia*      Fourth    Section,      Description    of   ihe\ 
provinces  on  the  BaltiCf  continued  and  concluded. 
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OifE  of  the  most  rcraarkuble  combinations  in  the  pliy«i 
cal  geography  of  Europe,  lias  Uccn  observed  in  Uie  soutli 
-of  FiiilaniL  The  lake  Onega  apprtiatlies  the  While  Sea, 
and  passe.")  by  tlic  Sivir  into  tlic  great  lake  Ladoga*  which  ' 
flows  through  the  laigc  Neva  into  the  long  and  narrow 
gulf  of  Finland.  If  the  level  of  the  gulf  were  600  feet 
higlier,  it  might  cover  the  wliole  con ii try  between  it  and 
the  lake  Onega;  nay  more,  if  wc  judge  from  the  apparent 
elevation  of  the  heights  in  the  two  bnsins,  it  ntight  join 
the  White  Sea*  The  rocks  on  the  gulf  are  mixed  with 
shells,  or  composed  of  compact  limestone ;  the  same  sub* 
stance  is  common  in  Ingria»  iind  forms  partly  the  basins  ot 
the  Ladoga  and  Onega,  but  granite  peaks  rise  in  most 
places  tlirough  the  calcareous  ttiass.  The  water  is  brack- 
ish and  not  very  deep  j  it  is  jiliallovv  near  the  sloping 
heiglits  on  the  southern  coasts,  and  tlie  central  current  is 
marked  by  a  great  many  light-houses,  Tl*o  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  forms  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  w  hich  might 
be  more  correctly  termed  the  embouchui*c  of  the  Neva. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  drinkable  at  Cronstadt;  it  flows  m 
calm  weather  westwards,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
river ;  its  course,  bow  ever,  is  often  obstructed  by  reeds  and 
sand*    The   navigable  current   terminates    at   tho    depth 


J   faiUoms ;  large    merchantmen 
Bliips   of  war  never  issue    from   tl»e   docks  of   Petersburg    cviii 
without  fixating  butt!i.     The  itiass  of  wnters  in  the  gulf  ta 
often  impelled  ititn  (lie  buy  of  Crutistadt  by  a  tempestuous 
west  wi«id.     Tbc  Neva   having  on  tltene  occasions  no  out- 
let, lecoilg  on  the  quays  or  streets  of  Petersburg,  and  rises '.^""''V  t. 

*       'f  .  ,  lions  of  U19 

to  the  ftr.st  storicfi  of  llic  bouses.    Sbipn  are  sometimes  thrown  iNeva, 
into  tbc  towut  and  casks  of  sugar»  pifjes  of  \vine»  books  and 
furniture   float   in   confusinn.     The  biUows    have    entered 
the  marble  staircase  of  the  impria!  palace,  and  the  czar  and 
his  generals  liavc  sailed  in  boats  through  the  streets,  and 
rescued  citizens  frcnn  a  watery  grave.     Hie  breadtli  of  the 
Neva  varies  fi'om  Hvc  hundred  to  eight  hundred  yards;  its 
limpid  waters 'never  freeze  before  tfic  S9tli  of  October,  and 
the   ice  is  never  niclted  before  tlie  55th  of   March.     The  Lnke  La- 
lake   Ladoga   is    snri'onndcd    on    the  north   by  calcareous  °^^' 
rocks   that  contain  quarries  of   fino  marble,  the  banks  in 
other  places  are  biw  and  sandy.     The  bed  consists  chiefly 
of  gravel  I  tite  water  is  clear  and  abounds  in  fish.  The  lake 
is  covered  Qxm*y  year  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice,  and  it  is 
then  that  llie  labours  of  the  fishermen  are  most  successful, 
•  There  arc  more  inequalities  on  the    banks  of  tlie  Onega^  rake 
but  in  otlier  respects    its  physical  character  is  the  same.^"*^^'' 
The  streams  of  its  fee<lers  fall  in  cataracts,  or  wind  slowly 
through  heaths  and  barren  land. 

Tlic  province  of  Ingria  or  Ingermanland  derives  itaingria. 
^name  fj'om  the  small  river  Ischora,  which  is  calted  Inger 
[by  the  Swedes.  TIio  country  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  17^1, 
and  it  now  foi*ms  tlie  greater  part  of  the  government  of 
Petersburg,  The  districts  on  the  west  included  the  former 
lama,  anti  the  VoUs^  a  Finnic  tribe,  peopled  the  western 
banks  of  the  Ladoga.  Tlie  IsihoiTS,  another  branch  of  the 
Finns,  still  inhubit  the  country  on  tbo  soutli  of  the  Neva, 
The  prnviucc  i?*  low,  and  almost  vvholly  covered  witfi  woods 
or  marshes.  The  soil  is  stei'ile,  cold  and  humid.  Indeed^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  country  seats,  some  gardens 
and  lands  attached  to  government  manutactories,  the  face 
of  nature  indicates  (loverty,  wretchedness  and  want.     Hye 
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BOOK    is  raised  with  difficulty,  cherries  are  confirted  to  a  few  gai* 

cviii.    dens,  ami  bees  arc  so  st'ldtan  sren  I  hat  a  hive  i**  caiisi<lercd 

a   gi*eat  rarity  j  hut  fi'uit-bearirig    shrubs,   wild    fowl  ati 

different  kinds  of  fisli  are  very  Ciinimun, 

Many  valuahlc  observatNJi^s  hare  been  made  nn  the  cJi-1 
mate.     An  ordinary  year  may  be  divided  into  162  days  of 
winter   or   cuntinui^d    frost,   59    of  sjtring,  (in   that  seaBon 
the  mornings  and   evenings  arc  fr«»sty)  and  144  of  summepi 
or  fresh  wcatfier.     'Hie  nrean  mnximnm  td'  cold  in  a  periods 
of  seventeen  years  was  etptnl  to  !22°  helovv  zero  of  Fahren** 
licit,  and  sjti    the   9tfi    of  February  1810,  tfm  thermometef 
descended  so  low  as   55-  30'  on   the  same  scale.     The  heal 
of  8uuiiner  is  occasionally  as  higl*    as   93%     Frost  beginsl 
commonly  about  tlie  2rth  of  Spptrmber,  and  ccmfinues  to^ 
the  same  time   in   A|nnh     Thf  greatest  degree  of  cold   \n{ 
the  year   1791    did   not  exceed   173"  of  Deli^Ie  ;•  the  num- 
ber of  frosty  days   was  not  greater  tlian   188,  and  in  99 1 
only  the  frost  continued  witluMtt  internijdion.     The  meani 
maximum  of  colil,  as  indicaled  by  Del  isle's  tlit^Mnometer,  waal 
equal  to  I70't  during  five  days*  tu  160**^  during  forty-fouPt 
and  to  150*§  during  a  hundred  and  thirty-     The  highest  tem- 
perature in  tlie  summer  of  the  same  year  was  greater  thant 
110°  of  Delisle^ll  and  according  to  the  mean  result  of  dif- 
ferent observations,  it  remained  thirty-one  days  abmit  120,^^ 
fleven«y-sevcn  above  130%**  and  fifty-four  at  140\tt  Lastly,1 
it  varied  in  a  period  of  lOl   days,  between   140^  and  150* 
or  the  point    of  con^elalion*     It    may  be    easily  believed, 
that  the  year  in  which  these  (ibservatitms   were  made,  was  J 
untisnally  mild.     Tlie  winter  lasts  etgtit  months  in  ordi* 
nary  seasons,  and  in  the  remaining  four  the  weather  is  vh-i 
riable.     It  appears   from  a  calculation  of  the  great  £u]ef|^ 
that  there  are  always  sixty  days  in  the  yvvkv  in  which  anoMf^ 
or  rain   never   falls   at    Petersburg,     U^   says  M.  PaJla^, 


*  A  hundred  and  sQvertty-three  tle^ietf^  of  Detislv*s  theritiomoter  are  equal  to 
4°24'of  FiihuMihcii, 

t  8^  ol  Fjihreuliciu  %  2(P  of  Ftihienln^it,  ♦  32°  of  Ffthfeiilieit. 

II  8(P  of  Fahrenheit  f  6S^  of  Fttbreuheit. 

♦•  Above  66*  of  Fahren!j«il.  ft  44**  of  Fahrenh«n» 


Fie  pear  an<l  i»ltim  trees  be  grafted,  titey  pcrisb  in  winter,  BoaK 
and  biennial  plants  rarely  resist  the  cold.  Tbc  country  is  cviiu 
aften  obscured  witb  fogs;  it  abatinds  in  nmsquitoes,  and  is  ■ 

colder  tUnn  the  province  of  Drontheim  in  nortbcrn  Norway 
at  tlic  parallel  of  65% 

The  new  capital  of  Russia  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Peicnburg. 
Great  in  tins  unheal  thy  region,  on  a  shallow  port,  which  is 
frozen  three  or  four  months  in  the  year*  near  marshes  co- 
vered with  ice,  and  islands  exposed  to  inundations*  It  was 
the  monarch's  first  design  to  make  Petersburg  a  military 
liarbour  and  an  arsenal.  The  small  fortress  of  JVJ/ej^uVmnts 
had  been  built  in  the  year  1300,  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
on  the  higher  banks  of  tlie  Neva.  It  was  taken  in  1703  by 
Peter  the  First,  who  determined  to  change  it  into  a  place  of 
defence  against  Sweden.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  altered  his  purpose,  or  imagined  that  he  had  discovered 
the  best  station  for  the  fleet  which  %vas  to  be  established  on 
the  Baltic,  and  the  most  advantageous  port  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  Russia.  So  extravagant  were  his  notions  on  tills 
subject,  that  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  thither 
Jn  172K  It  would  have  been  ditlicult  at  that  time  to  have 
found  a  place  in  the  whole  of  intiabiied  Russia,  worse  adapt- 
ed for  the  capital.  The  czar  did  not  perhaps  expect  to 
make  himself  master  of  Riga,  otherwise  It  might  have  been 
chosen  for  a  commercial  port,  and  it  was  probably  the  desire 
of  opening  a  prompt  communication  between  the  Neva  and 
the  interior  by  the  canal  of  Nista  and  the  Wolchowa^  that 
induced  him  to  undertake  his  great  work,  Wc  diflcr  from 
the  admirers  of  that  prince,  because  it  was  easy  to  liavo 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  a  site  belter  fitted  for  a 
town  than  a  marslii  where  the  houses  rest  on  piles,  which 
may  one  day  give  way  uniler  the  costly  fabrics  that  they 
now  support*  The  nobles  refused  at  first  to  reside  in  a  city 
that  appeared  to  them  a  place  of  exile;  but  Peter  wished  it, 
and  his  energy  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  nature  and  the 
opposition  of  the  nation.  Petersburg  was  built,  and  al- 
though on  an  unfavourable  position,  it  is  now   one  of  the 
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most  magnificent  capitals  in  Europo ;  it  ia  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  on  account  of  tbc  number  of  its  edifices, 
'  the  size  of  its  squares^  tbe  breadtli  of  the  streets,  and  tho 
waters  by  whicfi  the  heterogeneous  mass  is  divided.  The 
hexagonal  citadel  stands  on  the  island  of  Feiersburgf  it  is 
a  fortress  wholly  useless  as  a  place  of  defence,  but  it  might 
contain  a  revolted  multitude.  Tbe  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Fcter  anU  St-  Paul,  where  the  emperors  arc  interreil,  the 
small  wooden  bouse  in  which  Peter  the  First  resided,  when 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town,  the  botanical  garden  and 
the  medical  college  are  situated  in  the  same  quarter,  which 
Ms  cut  into  several  islands,  and  the  houses  are  the  worst 
built  of  any  in  Petersburg.  The  Wasili  Ostrotc  or  the 
island  of  Basil  on  the  west,  is  much  larger;  it  was  there 
that  Peter  the  Great  wished  to  found  tbe  town,  and  that  the 
first  houses  were  erected  ;  its  present  inhabitants  are  most- 
ly mariners  and  merchants.  It  consists  of  twel?e  long, 
broad  and  straight  streets,  which  are  called  fJne^t  and  the 
finest  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  the  treasury,  the  flax 
warehouse,  the  twelve  coUeges  or  ministerial  departments, 
tbe  seminary  of  tlie  marine  cadets,  the  university,  the  ob- 
servatory, and  lastly,  the  academy  of  arts,  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  speak  more  fully.  Tbe  harbour  of  the 
galleys  is  built  at  tlic  extremity  of  tbe  island.  The  quarter 
of  tbe  admiralty,  or  tlK3  residence  of  tbe  court,  tbe  nobility 
and  ambassadors,  is  tbe  finest  in  Petersburg.  It  is  an 
island  which  lies  to  tbe  south  of  the  two  former,  is  su 
rounded  by  tbe  Neva  and  Fontanka,  and  divided  into  thr 
parts  by  the  Moika  and  Catherine's  canal.  The  principal 
ornaments  aiMs  the  admiralty,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
tbe  First,  the  palace  of  winter,  the  hermitage,  the  palaco 
and  gardens  of  summer,  and  tbe  costly  churches  of  Isaac 
and  tbe  virgin  of  Casan.  The  last  edifice  adorns  the  street 
of  the  Neva,  which  is  seven  versts  in  length."*^  The  sur* 
face  of  Petersburg  is  not  less   than  seventy-four  square 

•  Two  mUei  and  &  half. 
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Tcrsts,*  but  the  buildings  do  not  cover  the  thirteenth  part  book 
of  that  space.  There  are  six  large  and  twentj-four  small  cviii. 
bridges,  and  the  whole  town  consists  of  eleven  quarters, 
thirty-five  districts*  400  iiiiblic  builtlings,  9000  houses, 
and  300,000  inhahitants-f  It  may  be  remarked  that  P«P"*'^*^<>'*- 
the  population  of  Fetcrsburg  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  other  European  capitals,  by  the  extreme  diapropor- 
tton  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  All  the  inhabitants 
amounted  in  1815  to  285,500,  and  they  consisted  of 
197,994  males,  and  87,506  females.  A  garrison  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  men,  and  a  number  of  strangers  equal  to 
56,000,  are  not  Bufficient  to  account  for  so  great  a  dispa- 
rity, more  particularly  as  many  individuals  among  the  last 
class  are  married  and  settled  in  the  town.  There  are  at 
present  at  Petersburg  25,000  Germans,  3000  French, 
1500  Swedes  and  1000  English.  Sermons  are  preached 
in  fifteen  languages.  The  Catholics  are  more  numerous 
than  the  Lutherans,  but  the  latter  are  at  least  equal  to 
20,000  individuals. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  city  of  Peter  the  Groat  ArchUee- 
is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  the  same  place  has  *^^** 
been  considered  a  confused  assemblage  of  gaudy  and 
inelegant  monuments.  We  shall  try  to  discover  what 
is  true  in  these  conflicting  opinions.  Several  edifices  aro 
buiit  according  to  the  modern  Italian  style,  modified  by  the 
caprice  of  diflerent  sovereigns^  and  their  numerous  defects 
may  be  attributed  to  these  two  causes. 

The  palace  of  winter  is  a  very  large  building  that  com* 
municates  with  the  hermitage,  tlie  favourite  residence  of 
Catherine,  which  joins  tho  theatre.  So  great  a  mass  of 
contiguous  buildings  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  produces  a 
fine  effect.  The  architecture  of  tho  marble  palace  sets  all 
rules  at  defiance.  Tho  spectator  observes  many  pillars 
and  pilasters  almost  touching  each  other,  of  the  same  pro- 
portions, but  of  different  orders,  windows  of  unequal  deptli 

♦  Thirty- two  square  tiiilof. 

t  The  nymbor  af  housoA  ii  underrated  ;  according  to  tlie  statement  in  tho 
tfst,  there  must  be  on  un  average  more  than  thirty  >t1irpe  persons  tn  each  houi«. 
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BOOK  in  tito  same  UM,  varying  sometimes  from  five  to  nine  feet 
cvui.  Marble,  bronze,  copper  and  iron  arc  lavished  in  every  di- 
rection,  and  the  furniture  is  costly  and  of  rare  workman- 
ship. Tlie  ancient  palace  of  summer  is  built  of  wood  on 
a  pleasant  situation  ;  the  new  ono  is  constructed  of  bricks 
after  the  Dutch  fashion.  The  garden  of  tlie  same  name 
is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  its  granite  colonnade, 
for  although  the  statues  made  in  Italyf  arc  according  to 
the  German  writers,  masterpieces  of  modern  art,  they  are 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Fortia,  below  mediocrity.  The  aca- 
demy of  the  fine  arts  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  building 
admired  by  every  stranger  that  visited  Petersburg;  but 
the  churches  o(  Isaac  and  Casan  are  of  a  later  date,  and 
not  inferior  to  any  in  that  style  of  architecture,  which 
is  approved  in  places  of  Christian  worship,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church.  Twenty-six  millions 
of  roubles  were  expended  on  the  first  temple,  which  is 
wholly  composed  of  marble;  the  second  is  an  imitation  of 
St*  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  its  peristyle  is  partly  formed  by 
Statue  of  fifty-six  granite  ])illars.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
Gl^tt!***  *'^®  Great  by  Falconet,  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge  across  t)ie  Neva,  on  the  side  of  the  admiralty.  The 
horse  in  this  statue,  as  in  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
is  considered  tlic  finest  part  of  the  work.  The  Russian 
hero  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
which  is  represented  by  an  immense  block  of  granite,  that 
was  found  in  a  marsh  about  fifteen  miles  from  Petersburg. 
It  weighed  upwards  of  1336  tons,  but  it  has  been  cut  and 
polished,  and  the  cHect  wliich  so  novel  a  pedestal  might 
have  otherwise  produced,  is  totally  destroyed.  The  trea- 
sury and  many  other  buildings  are  admirable  examples  of 
that  rustic  bu^  singularly  varied  style,  that  pi*evails  in 
the  ludicrous  proptflfeii  of  the  French  capital.  The  Rus- 
sians may  boast  of  Petersburg,  the  Parisians  may  extol  Paris, 
but  it  is  diflicnit  to  determine  whether  judges  of  classical 
architecture  could  find  more  to  reprehend  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  breadth 
of  the  streets,  the  solidity  of  quays  built  of  granite,  the 
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prorusion  of  porp!»yry  and  precious  marble,  and  above  all,  book 
the  cheerful  spectacle  of  a  fine  river  and  an  extensive  com-  ctiii, 
mercc  are  the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  city  of  Peter  the  ^ 


m^       Great 


Four  fifths  of  the  Russian  trade  are  concentrated  in  Pe-  Trade  of 
tersburg;  its  imports  have  amounted  of  late  years  from  a  ^^^^  "^ 
hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  fnillions  of 
roubles;  its  exports  have  not  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  inhabitants  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
the  arts ;  manufactories  of  tapestry,  gilded  bronze,  porce- 
lain, glass  and  crystal,  arc  supported  by  the  luxury  of  the 
court.  Tlie  working  of  jewellery  is  carried  to  great  per- 
fection; the  natives  excel  in  that  and  other  brandies  of 
industry.  Communications  are  sent  to  Petersburg  from 
most  of  the  scientific  or  learned  institutions  in  Europe; 
many  societies  have  been  established,  among  others  an  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  to  which  almost  all  the  contributions 
have  hitherto  been  written  by  Germans.  Much  has  been 
done  for  tlic  promotion  of  knowledge;  many  valuable  li- 
braries are  now  collected,  and  in  no  other  town  arc  there 
so  many  or  so  rare  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Mongol  books. 
Theatres,  assemblies,  public  walks  and  gardens  connect 
the  amusements  of  Petersburg  with  those  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  but  the  only  diversions  for  which  the  cli- 
mate is  well  adapted,  arc  sledge  races  and  real  RusBian 
TtwuntainSf  not  of  wood  but  of  ice*  All  the  pleasures  and 
refinements  of  civilization  have  been  introduced,  but  there 
is  no  place  on  the  continent  where  the  expense  of  living  is 
so  great,* 

Country  houses  and  vegetable  gardens,  cultivated  by  the  Neigh- 
industrious  peasants  of  Rostow,  arc  gradually   becoming  nfp^J],'^^. 
more  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.     Cisar-fa^rg* 
jikoe-Selot  an  imperial  castle,   is  differently  described    bypaiaceB, 
Russian  and  French  travellers;  the  former  consider  it  an- 
other Versailles,  the  latter  a  model  of  barbaric  art,  both 

•  Dgicriplion  of  Petf  rsborg  by  Gcorgi,  Storcli,  and  Roimcr,     Kicture  of  St» 
Foleriborg  by  MitHer.     BigatcUissby  Fabri. 
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cviii*    it  from  engravings,  it  appcai-a  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  an- 
"cicnt  architecture  that  prevailed  in   France.     Pcterhof  Is^ 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  fine  streams  and  foun^ 
tainSf  and  near  it  is  the  Butch  house  of  Peter  the  Great. 

onatadt.       Cronstadt,  one  of  tlie  fortified  towns  in  Ingria^  is  situate 
ed  on  the  island  of  JCodloi-OstroiVf*  its  population  exceeds! 
SOyOOO  soulsy  it  possesses  thi^ee  ports  and  a  convenient  roadtl 
where  large  merchant  vessels  anchor,  and  their  cargoes  ar«i| 
forwarded  to  Petersburg  in  lighters.     The  same  place  is 
also   a  station  for  a  division  of  the  Baltic  fleet;  its  for* 
tress  and  the  small  fort  of  Cronslot  guard  the  entrance  J 
of  the  gulf  and  tiie  approach  to  the  capital,  which  is  not] 
more  than   47   vcrsts    or   31    miles   distant   from    Cron^ 
stadt.     ScidiissHhurgf  a  small  fortress  on  the  place  where i 
the  Neva  issues  from  the  lake  Ladoga,  has  been  cliangcdl 
into  a  state  prison^  and  it  was  the  place  where  the  onfortu^ 
nate  Ivan  III.  was  confined  and  ended  his  days.     GalscAi- 
no,  a  manufacturing  town  of  seven  thousand  souls^  is  built 
on  an  imperial  domain. 

The  town  of  Narva,  though  situated  in  Bsthoniaf  forms 
a  part  of  the  government  of  Petersburg.     It  was  erected 
or  fortified  in  1223  by  Valdemar  the  Second  of  Denmark^ 
and  became  in  time  a  Hanseatic  town ;  the  Germans  still 
make  up  the  greater  number  of  its  tour  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.   We  observe  there  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
ancient  German  towns,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  tlio^ 
German  manners.     The  burgesses  were  led  into  captivity  j 
by  Peter  the  First  in  1704,  but  they  returned  in  1718,  whenC 
the  most  of  their  privileges  were  restored*     The  JV^rowaj 
falls   from  the  height  of  12  feet  at  a  short  distance  froii|| 
Narva,  and  the  cascade  contrasts  well  with  the  flat  aDil| 
level  country  on  every  side.f 

We  have  now  to  give  an  account  of  three  provinces, 

pvincei.  whlch  form  pliysically  and  historically,  as  well  as  by  tho 


*  Reiu-Sari  it  iht  Ftnuic  oame  of  tlie  iitand* 
t  Herbmiuf  de  Cataf  &ctiif  p*  £53* 


moral  and  political  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  a  distinct    book 
section  from  the  Russian  empire.     Ealhonia,  Livonia  and    ctiii. 

Courland  are    commonly  called   the    German   provinces. ~" 

They  were  inhabited  in  tlie  roiddlo  ages  by  Finnic  nations  tanu/ 
or  the  Ehstes,  tlie  Lives  and  Krewines,  and  also  by  Wen- 
do-Lettones  or  the  Lettonea  proper,  the  Kourcs  and  Semi- 
gallcs.  The  diflrercnco  in  tlieir  origin  was  the  cause  of 
perpetual  contention  between  these  weak  tribes*  It  may 
be  Bhown  from  their  history  that  the  Ehstes  were  united 
by  a  sort  of  confederacy,  of  which  the  councils  were  held 
at  Jiougala*  The  union  was  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Vngannia^  JHurumgondaf  Saccala^  Mentakenf*  PFirria^]  Har- 
riat  Joervi,^  Lappigunda  and  Botato^  The  population  of 
each  district  marched  to  the  common  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers, under  the  command  of  a  wana  or  ancient ;  they  wcro 
armed  with  clubs*  swords  and  wooden  bucklers.  The 
Lives  did  not  enter  into  a  similar  confederacy,  and  the  Let- 
tones  invaded  their  country.  The  Koures  or  masters  of 
maritime  Courland,  and  of  the  islands  Oesel  and  Dago,  often 
plHaged  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia ;  and  while  the  tribes 
were  contending  with  each  other,  a  career  of  enterprise  and 
adventure  was  opened  for  neighbouring  states. 

These  provinces  have  been  successively  subdued  by  five  succetsiTi 
nations ;  their  colonics  are  more  or  less  numerous  accord-  '^°^^^^' 
ing  to  the  lime  that  the  different  concjueroi-s  were  in  jjos- 
session  of  the  country.  But  all  the  Russians,  Poles,  Danes 
and  Swedes  do  not  form  a  population  ef|ual  to  that  of  the 
Germans.  The  trading  or  commercial  classes  migrated 
from  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  nobles  or  lords  of  the 
rural  domains  came  originally  from  Westphalia  and  north- 
ern Germany.  These  nobles  arc,  in  their  own  estimation, 
far  superior  to  the  Russians,  whom  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  into  their  order.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  all  the  free  inhabitants  are  called  Deutsche  or  Germans, 
while  the  peasants,  who  were  lately  slaves,  are  still  Un- 
Deutsche  or  not  Germans.  These  singular  denominations 
took  their  rise  in  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 


*  Low  countrf.  t  The  country  of  tre«s.  |  Tht:  rountiy  of  lakff^ 
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The  traders  in  tlic  dutchy  of  Breincot   were  the  firat , 
whn  obtained  any  accufcate  information  concerning  Live 
-nia,     A  Bremish  vessel  wliich  sailed  in    1158  for  WisbyJ 
a  tow-n  in  tfie  island  of  Gotliland,  was  driven  by  a  tempest! 
into  the  gulf  of  Riga,  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Dwina«l 
Tfie  country  was  then  inhabited  by  Lives,  a  rude  peopt%f 
with  whom  the  strangers  began  to  traflick.     A  Bremish  cq 
lony  settled   afterwards  amongst   them,   and    founded   th« 
present  town  of  Riga,     The  gospel  was  first  preached  tnj 
the  natives  by  a  missionary  from  Holstein  about  tho  yeal*! 
1166*     It  cannot,  on  tho  other  hand,  be  denied  that  these] 
regions  were  visited  by  the  Danes  before  the  period  last 
mentioned,  or  tfiat  thoy  were  known  at  an  earlier  age  toj 
the   Scandinavian  pirates   by   tho  names  of  ^nstur-Rike^l 
and   Jtiiturveg.^      The    natives   were   sometimcfi   termed! 
OrUda  or  Greeks  from  the  Russians  of  the  Greek  charchf  J 
who  began  betimes  to  conquer  the  country,  and  exact  trUJ 
hute.     It   may  be  naturally  inferred  from   the   proximit] 
of  the  Swedes,  that  they  must  have  been  among  the  firsi 
to  extend  their  dominions  in  tlie  same  direction*     But  thel 
most  ancient  document  is  a  letter  of  Erik,  king  of  Den- 1 
mark,  dated  1093,  and  still  preserved  in  the  archives  oil 
the  Eslhonian  nobility.     Canute  the  Sixth  having  subdued] 
the   Pomeranian  Wendes,   planned   an  expedition  againstl 
Ksthonia   in   the  year    1196.      The   Archbishop   Msalorif^ 
the  great  general  of  the  army,  gave  bis  name  to  the  town 
of  Uabsalf  but   the  monarch  conquered   only   the  islands 
and  part  of  the  coast-     Wakleiiiar  the  Second  or  the  Vic- 
torious, tho  brother  and  successor  of  the  last  prince,  deter- J 
mined  to  connect  these  conquests  with  others  made  in  Pome- 
rania,  and  his  ambitious  projects  were  sanctified  by  the  lau- 
dable  pretext  of  converting   the   Livonians.      The  Popa] 
sent  him   the  famous  Banebrog^  a  red  and  white   bannerpj 
which  became  in  time  the  palladium  of  Denmark,  and  thai 
king  undertook  tho  crusade.     Tho  Danish  army  was  tran«| 


*  Auttur-lUkc  meaii6  tho  kitig<1otn  of  ihn  oajt}  iimi  Austcnrcg  &  ro«ct  uUo 
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spf>rted  rn  a  fleet  of  1400  sliips,  of  wlilcli  the  largest  held 
liuridrcd  and  twenty,  and  the  smallest  fourteen  soldiers. 

rb©  battle  of  Wolmar  was  gained  in  1£20,  and  the  whole 
Livonia  submitted  to  ti>e  victor,  who  baptized  the  in- 

labitantis  against  their  will*     Prussia  was  afterwards  con- 
tverted  in  the  same  manner.     Walrlemar   founded  Narva, 

level  and  other  towns;  but  the  coT(f|nered  countries  re* 
^covered  their  liberty  dnring  his  captivity  from  the  year 
1227  to  1230.  The  Danes  retained  hcnvever  part  of  their 
possessions,  the  towns  in  Esthonia  remained  faith fulp  and 
the  island  of  Oesel,  their  last  settlement,  was  not  ceded  to 
Sweden  before  1625. 

While  the  Danes  and  Germans  were  subdning  these 
barbarians,  or  converting  them  by  force,  the  Order  of  the 
J^nights  of  Christ  *  was  instituted,  a  society  of  which  the 
members  adopted  at  first  tlie  same  regulations  as  the  tem- 
plars, and  acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Riga  as  their  head. 
So  hmg  as  the  armies  of  Waldeniar  were  victoiious,  the 
knights  were  only  considered  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Danes* 
It  ia  certain,  however,  that  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  made 
over  to  tliem  in  1206,  a  third  part  of  Livonia,  allljongh  it 
did  notbehnjg  to  him  ;  the  donution  was  raliUed  by'the  Pope 
in  1210.  Winno,  the  first  great  master,  styird  the  knights, 
the  brethren  of  the  sword,  a  nanjc  whicli  was  changed  into 
that  of  cnsiferi  or  sword-bearers  ;  they  were  next  denomi* 
natcd  the  kniglits  of  the  cross.  They  entered  into  a  solemn 
union  with  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1238,  and  submitted  to 
all  their  statutes.  Tlius  historians  have  often  confounded 
tliese  two  societies,  hotti  of  which  transported  the  spirit  and 
chivalry  of  the  cjiisades  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  tlien  that  the  sandy  plains 
of  Livonia  were  called  Idumea  after  a  country  bordering  on 
Palestine* 

The  knights  conquered  Livonia  and  Courland  between 
the  years  1230  and  124Q«     Waldemar  IIL  ceded  to  Uiein 
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Esthonia  in  1346^  and  the  sovereignty  of  these  states  was 
piiichasc«l  from  tlie  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
'by  Walther  of  l*Iettenberg  in  155K  The  sword -hearers 
were,  after  that  contract,  included  in  the  number  of  the  im- 
perial states.  The  reformation  introduced  much  about  the 
same  time  by  Luther,  penetrated  into  Livonia,  and  Uie  new 
opinions  tended  to  shake  the  power  of  the  knights*  The 
czar  Iwan  Wasiliewitch  tliought  that  a  favourable  opportu- 
nitj  had  at  last  occurred,  and  he  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  provinces  in  1550,  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Narva  and  Re- 
vel, unable  to  resist  the  Russians,  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Sweden.  Gotfiard  Kettler,  the  great  master, 
ceded  Livonia  to  the  Poles,  renounced  his  title,  and  became 
the  first  Duke  of  Courland  in  1561,  after  having  sworn 
fealty  and  homage  to  Poland,  Thus  terminated  the  petty 
empire  founded  by  the  sword-bearers,  the  men,  say  the 
monkisli  writers,  that  civilized  Estlionia  and  Livonia^  a 
correct  assertion,  if  civilization  is  to  establish  a  privileged 
caste,  and  to  reduce  the  natives  to  the  most  disgraceful 
slavery. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  befel  these  cfiuntries  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  kniglits.  The  spoils  were  tlie  cause  of 
discord  between  Muscovy,  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  of  war  and  bloodshed  elapsed  before  Sweden 
obtained  Livonia  and  Esthonia  by  the  tieaty  of  Oiiva  in 
1660*     Courland  remained  subject  to  the  Poles, 

The  horrors  of  war  were  kindled  anew  in  the  ISth  ceiiP>j 
tury,  and  the  provinces    were    devastated  when  the  Rua 
fiians  made  themselves  masters   of  them  by  the    peace  af 
Neustadt  in  1721,     The  country  hud  been  governed  sixty- 
one  years  by  the   Swedes,  and  althougfi  Charles  XL  hum- 
bled the  nobles,  many  of  tlie  Swedish  laws  continued  in  force  jJ 
indeed,  next  to  the  changes  effected  by  Luther's  reforma-l 
tion  and  the  influence  of  German    literature,  nothing  ha»^ 
contributed  so  much  to  form  the  national  character  of  the 
nobility,  as  tlie  political  institutions  of  Sweden.     Russia, 
that  had  been    long    the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  on  ac- 
count of  its  invasions^  has  since  governed  them  with  much 
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Ifiitldness*     Tlie  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  for    book' 
rtlie  most  part  respected;  if  the  ortler  is  not  exempt  from    cviii, 
Jie  military  service,  that   circnmstancc   forms   a  solitary 
exception  to  the  general  rule.     The  towns  have  been  cnrich- 
Bc]  by  trade,  for  whicit  tlieir  situation  h  well  adapted.     The 
admirable  education  that  the   higher  classes  receive,  has 
^opened  for  tlicoi  an  easy  access  to  the  most  important  of- 
-  fices  in  tlie  Russian  adtninistration  and  in  tlie  dilfercnt  go- 
vernments.    Enlightened  by  judicious  study,  protected  by 
Alexander  I,  the  nobles  in  the  tlrree  dtitcliies  of  £sthonia, 
Livonia  and  Courland^  have  adopted  the  wisest  and  most 
philantfiropic  measures  to  bring  tfie  peasants  fnmi  a  state 
of  bondage  to  civil  liberty,  to  the  condition  of  the  otlier 
inhabitants,  and  to  that  moral  melioration  without  which 
freedom  itself  must  be  vain.* 

The  soiK  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  the  three  Physic&l  < 
provinces  arc  nearly  the  same.  Estbonia  and  the  north  ^****^^'P*'^ 
of  Livonia  may  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  rocks  and  hii> 
jDfiidtty,  be  compared  to   the  seclion  of  great  lakes f  whilst 

ourland  and  the  south  of  Livoniat  abounding  in  sand 
and  argilt  rescmblo  in  a  greater  degree  tlie  Sarmatian 
plains.  The  whole  country  is  low,  and,  to  use  a  geological 
phrasei  of  the  alluvial  formation;  many  indications  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  covered  at  a  comparatively  recent 
jieriod  with  tEie  waters  of  tlie  ocean*  The  liighcst  hill,  huiiw 
thai  of  fFeseuberg  near  the  lake  of  Deven,  is  said  to  he 
1300  feeti  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  has  been 


*  £itti  critique  sur  rHisioire  de  la  Livonif;,  &C.  &c,  pnr  L.  C.  D.  B,  (the 
Count  of  Bmy).  The  above  exce]1eut  work  renders  others  iuncrfluoufi,  biil 
the  fiiflTereiit  authors  who  have  written  on  Csthonia  and  Livonia  aro  meulioncH, 
aod  their  meritd  appreciated.  A  few  of  them  may  be  cited.  Jirndt^  Lci^anda 
Chronik  (nS3)canlaining  the  tranilatUin  of  Hcniy  the  Leticn,  1134 — 1225. 
Dui»bourg*t  History  of  the  Tcutouk  Order  lo  the  year  1326.  Hiutote  and 
Kthh^  iwro  able  chroniclers.  Hiir.nCs  Hiitory  of  Esthonin,  Livonia  and  Let- 
toni«,  /ViefreV  Historical  Munuftl,  1793.  i/upefi  Mi&cellanies  of  the  North, 
1781  91.  Mcfktti  Aocieot  Times  of  Livoma,  1799.  Much  light  hai  been 
thrown  on  the  biatory  of  these  provinces  by  the  discovery  nf  many  inauoscriptt 
in  Koiiigsberg  and  Livonia;  whatever  vaJuable  information  they  eontaio^  it 
embodied  in  the  work  of  M.  da  Bray* 
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BOOK  accurately  measui^etl.  Munna-Meggi  is  about  100ft»  and 
CTiii»  none  of  the  rest  are  f*iglirr  than  500.  Blanherg^  a  sacred 
'hill  of  tlic  Llvesy  commands  an  extensive  view  nUnig  the 
plains  of  Livonia,  but  its  elevation  \h  not  greater  than 
360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  few  picturesciue 
dales,  some  grots  and  vvaterfaHs  may  be  discovered,  hut 
the  general  ap]>earHnre  rif  lite  land  is  thut  i»f  a  mono- 
tonous plain  or  a  thick  lorest.  Large  beds  fjf  liniestune, 
at  some  depth  helow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  extend 
throughout  tlie  provinces.  The  same  rocks  are  seen  on 
the  gulfs  of  Riga  and  Finland,  they  arc  probably  connected 
r^itb  tliose  in  Gotldand  near  the  middle  of  the  Baltic,  and 
also  with  otliers  in  Southern  Finland.  Blocks  of  granite 
are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  tlic  country,  and  the  low 
coasts  form  a  belt  of  sand,  on  which  rocks  are  occasiormlly 
observed.  The  climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  Peters- 
burg or  Novgorod,  and  the  thermomelei^  descends  rarely  so 
low  as  14^  of  Reaumur,  or  zero  of  Falireidieit;  yet  the 
rivers  are  covered  whh  ice  in  March  and  part  of  Aprih 
May  is  in  general  a  cold  tnontb,  and  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  frost  and  sufrw.  The  fii^st  indications  of  winter 
are  felt  in  Scjjtember,  and  it  is  not  often  that  a  short  sum- 
mer elapses  witbout  chill  and  humid  winds. 

Pines,  firs    and   hircli    trees    tluive    in    the  marsby  fo- 
rests j    the    white    alder,    the    maple,     the    common    and 
mountain    ash    succeed    on    the    good    land ;    tbe    oak, 
however,  is  a  rare  tree,  and  tbe  5Bth  parallel  appears  tej 
be,  In    these    countries,    tbe   natural    limit  of   its  growth.^ 
Many  species  of  willows  are  very  common  j*  but  the  lin- 
den   is  confined  to   Conrland^  tbe  beech    is    seldom  seen,1 
the  hawthorn,  tbe  elder,  tlie  walnut  and  chestnut  are  nn*\ 
known*     Bright  flowers  are  disclosed  \n  the  late  springs,  but 
tbe  naluial  grasses  on  the  meadows  are  coarse  and  rank^ 
and  dismal  mosses  cover  a  gi-eat  |mrt  of  tbe  plains.     Tli€ 
plants  which  Nourish  on  ttie  marshes  and  stagnant  water^J 
are  nearly  the  same   as   those   in    northern   Jutland   and 
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Smoland.     The  vaccimnm  oxycoccm  and  myrtillus  abound,    book 
8tra\\ berries,  ciirrarjts  aud  fruit-bearing  Hlirubs  apjyciir  in    cviii* 

equal  |M'orii«tion,  bnt  the  cherries  do  not  often  ripen,  and 

the  jipplcs,  though  jderttiful,  urc  of  a  bud  kind  ;  many  are 
as  transparent  as  llio.se  in  the  nrigiibcnirbood  of  Moscow^ 
from  which  place  tliey  have  probably  been  transplanted.* 
Rye,  lint  and  fliijc  yield  goud  crops;  little  labour  is  bestow- 
ed oil  the  cnltwrc  of  potherbs,  and  the  peasants  are  ignorant 
of  gardening. 

Hares,  foxes,  hears  and  wolves  frequent  (be  forests  and  Animals, 
brushwood,  but  the  last  animal  is  tbo  most  common  and 
the  moat  destructive  of  any;  its  extirpation  would  bo  of 
great  advantage  to  tbe  country.  The  elk  wanders  in  the 
wooded  or  desert  disti-icts,  and  the  Ircaths  arc  well  stocked 
with  grouse,  woodcocks  and  a  variety  of  wild  fowl.  I'bc 
salmon  fisheries  arc  the  most  productive;  next  to  them 
may  he  mentioned  thttse  of  the  knto-str^mling^  a  species 
of  small  herring  only  found  in  the  Baltic.  Tlte  large  lake  Lakei«l 
of  Feipus^  which  forms  one  of  tlic  natural  limits  of  the 
country,  abounds  in  breamsf  and  salmo  marrenuta.  Tbo 
lake  is  abc^ut  7  5  miles  in  length  and  37  in  breadth  ;  its 
banks  are  covei*ed  \\itb  sand,  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
flat  and  unvaried*  The  ff*er%ierv)  or  fFer%  is  tbo  second 
tn  size,  and  the  Fchsien  and  Mtricnburg  arc  compara- 
ble to  any  in  point  of  natural  scenery.  Most  of  the  rivers  Rivcrt,  ^ 
are  small ;  the  t^a,  liowever,  travei-ses  nearly  the  whole 
of  Livonia,  and  its  Sratulinavian  name,  which  is  common 
to  other  rivers,  is  little  known  in  the  country,  thti  natives 
call  it  the  Goya.  The  Narowa  and  its  cascade  have  been 
already  mentioned,  the  fVindau  forms  another  of  20  feet 
in  Courland,  and  the  fish  in  passing  it  are  driven  into  the 
air,  and  fall  in  baskets  arranged  to  receive  them^  The 
Ihina  or  the  western  Dwina  or  the  Lettonian  Drugowa  Bum, 
is  the  only  large  river;  the  lengtb  of  its  course  from  a  lake 
on  the  heights  of  \¥olclion»ki  in  the  government  of  Tver* 


*  Th«  irftQipnrency,  sajs  M,  deBrajt  is  tha  effect  ofclimate* 
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BOOK  to  its  embouchure  below  Rrga,  is  not  much  lesg  than  1000 
cviii.  versts  or  G66  nnles;  hut  its  channel  is  confinrt)  in  many 
■places  by  calcareous  rocks.  The  [jeasants  in  White  Rus- 
sia never  asceud  it,  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  them  to  de- 
scend in  tlicir  struzes  or  barges.  That  ohstacle  is  not  the 
onlj  one  Mhich  diminishes  the  commercial  utility  of  the 
river.  It  is  shallow  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Livonia,  and  its 
streams  are  impeded  by  plants.  M*  de  Bray  collected  on 
the  Duna  leaves  of  the  buiomus  wnbeliatuSf  which  wcr« 
upwards  of  22  feet  in  length  ;  they  were  carried  down  the 
current  in  thousands^  and  obstructed  tlie  course  of  the 
boats. 

Tiie  dytchy  of  Esthonia  is  now  changed  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Reval;  the  inliabitants  amount,  according  to  an 
apjiroximate  calculation,  to  300,000,  and  of  these  the  Es- 
its  make  up  five- sixths  or  nearly  the  whole  pcasanlryt  the 
remaining  fraction  is  composed  of  the  German  nobility, 
some  Russians^  German  burgesses  and  Swedish  husband- 
men. 

The  soil  is  not  fruitful,  the  most  of  it  is  light  or  sandj, 
stony  or  marshy;  still  a  great  quantity  of  rye,  barley, 
Jint  and  ilax  is  cultivated.  The  grain  reaped  in  1802, 
was  not  less,  says  M.  Storcb,  than  931^530  ishetvertSf^  the 
consumption  did  not  exceed  678,537,  conacquenlly  Ute 
excess  was  equal  to  252,993,  which  is  proportionahly  milch 
greater  than  tlie  surplus  crops  in  Livonia ;  but  no  general 
rule  can  he  formed  from  tlie  extraordinary  harvests  of 
1802,  Tiio  trade  of  tlic  country  is  greater  tlian  formerly, 
and  its  imports  are  increased. 
f'^ownf,  The  fortified    town  of  Revel,  founded   in    1218    by  the 

Danes  in  the  time  of  Waldcmar  tlie  Victorious,  is  situated 
ill  the  ancient  disti*jct  of  Harria  or  Marmlan(L\    It  was 

*  The  tsbetvert,  or  Rutsi&n  atalt«r,  is  equal  (o  fteren  poud§  iLod  *  bjilf,  or 
300)bs« 

t  Revel  ifgnifiea  el  reef  m  Danbli,  and  ihe  town  ii  called  Dani-Lin  or  Tattinf 
the  city  of  the  Danesi  by  the  Esibomaiis,  Kollwan  by  ihe  Russiani,  ind  Dan^ 
nu  Filf^t  ^^  ^^c  Daniib  casUt,  by  the  LeUooianB, 
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once  difttinguhlied  among  the  Hanseatic  towns  5  its  book 
conimt'rre,  then  very  extensive,  ia  still  flounsliing  ;  many  cviir. 
ffifeign  vcgsels  enter  its  harbour,  whicht  though  large,  is 
diOiriilt  of  accesi),  it  is  alno  a  station  for  a  (Uvision  of  the 
Russian  fleet.  Tlie  town  is  peopled  by  15,000  in  habi- 
tants, and  the  lower  orders  are  employed  in  its  large 
foundries,  and  distilleries.  The  |mhlic  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  catliedral  and  the  Bait isch- Port f  a  rtiral  palace  in 
the  imperial  gardens  of  EkutarinendaL  Tlic  marine  view 
from  the  last  place  is  very  extensive,  but  the  opening  is 
too  great,  it  might  require  an  immense  dike  to  confine  the 
Inroads  of  the  sca^  The  fortifications  begun  by  Peter  L 
in  1719,  and  continued  under  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  If, 
were  abandoned  in  1769.  The  station  was  then  no  longer 
necessary.  The  small  town  and  convenient  harbour  of 
Habsal  were  founded  by  Absalom,  a  Danish  archbishop 
and  a  famous  general,  wlio  erected  there  the  first  cathedral 
in  the  diocese  of  Oesel,  the  ruins  of  the  building  still  re« 
main. 

The  ancient  dutchy  of  Livonia  is  at  present  included  i-ivoni»» 
in  the  government  of  Riga.  It  is  peo|ded  by  more  than 
700,000  inlmbitants,  of  wliom  300,000  are  Wendo-Lithu- 
anian  Lcttons,  and  340,000  Estes  of  Finnic  origin.  The 
nor  I  hern  districts  arc  inhabited  by  the  latter  The  soil,  un- 
like that  of  Esthonia,  is  not  always  of  tlie  same  kind,  there 
are  a  greater  numberof  marslies,  and  also  a  greater  number 
of  plains.  I'hc  gi-iiin  liHrvcst  of  1802  yielded  1,523,748 
tshetverts,  and  the  consiirnplirtri  was  not  much  less  tlian 
l,2S3,S19*  The  exportation,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
province,  is  itifei'ior  to  that  from  Esthonia,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  more  concentrated.  The  numerous  distilleries 
form  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  h<»mc  trade,  and  the 
principal  exports  arc  tlax  and  hemp.  The  forests  arc 
cleared  in  two  ways,  and  both  are  equally  ruinous  to  the 
cuuntry*  The  trees  arc  sometimes  cut  and  burnt,  and  lb© 
gronnd  is  afterwards  tilled.  The  secotnl  method  consists 
in  labouring  the  land,  and  in  covering  it  with  trees  brought 
from  a  distance.    The  fields  are  thus  impregnated   with 


BoaK  ashes,  and  proiliico  tlie  fiiBt  year  a  rich  harvest  of  wheat 
cvni-  or  excellt^fit  barley;  a  tolcnihlf  crn|>  of  rye  IB  raised  llie 
second  year,  and  a  g<HKl  cri)|j  of  oats  tfie  third.  They  are 
somet lines  sown  the  fourth  ar»d  fiflh  years,  but  their  pro- 
duce  always  decreases, and  after  that  jjeiiod  they  arc  whol- 
ly useless  f<»r  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  hay  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  all  the  meadows  lue  inundated  or  covered  w ith  ice 
in  winter. 

Riga*  the  cajiital  of  Livonia,  is  well  fortified,  it  is  situated 
on  Ihe  ntjrtliern  hunks  of  tlie  Duna,  at  tlie  distance  of  nine 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  The  |m|Hil*ition  in  1799  was 
equal  to  27,798  individuals,  but  according  to  M,  Storch 
it  was  not  greater  tliuii  £4,515  in  1B15.  That  author, 
however,  ditt  wtt  include  the  suburbs^  tfie  inhabitants  of 
which  nirtv  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  the  whole 
number,  therehnT,  routd  not  lutve  been  nmch  less  than 
36,000.  A  large  towohouse,  erected  in  1750,  many  fine 
ctrui-ches  arnl  a  wide  and  convenient  harbour  are  the  great- 
est oniaujents  of  Riga.  But  the  streets  are  narrow,  and 
most  of  the  houses  arc  ill  built.  A  number  of  boats  on 
the  Dona  form  what  the  Russians  call  the  Living  Bridge. 
[Trade.  Tlie  iiort  is  tlie  second  in  the  emidiir,  and  more  tliutt 
eleven  hnndre<l  vessels  sail  to  it  every  year.  The  ex- 
ports consist  cliiefly  of  r-ye,  barley^  wheat,  liax  and  lint,  wax, 
honey,  masts  and  ilitfei-eiit  kinds  of  wt}od«  Many  foreign 
merchants  are  settled  in  the  tf»wij,  and  all  these  articles  arc 
8hi|>|ied  in  foreign  vessels.  Tlio  in* ports  are  not  at  presmt 
very  valuable*  but  they  niij^lit  beccnue  so,  if  a  canaJ  were 
cut  from  the  Dwina  to  the  Wolga,  l>y  which  a  dii*ect  cmn- 
mnnication  might  he  tiprned  between  Riga  and  central 
Russia.  The  mannrrs.  laws  aiid  customs  of  tlie  [dace  re- 
mind the  striingrr  ni  a  (iermun  town  urnler  the  Hanseatic 
rcjtublick.  The  buri^esses  have  a  share  in  llie  profitsof  the 
custom-house,  they  maintain  a  hundred  soldiers,  a  corps 
of  artillery,  and  a  fixed  numher  of  engineers.  An  arsenal 
has  been  assigned  to  theni«  and  they  have  fihtained  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  important  privileges.  Riga  is  surrouudcd 
with  sand  and  marshes^  the  water  of  the  Duna  is  turbid 
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and  unwholesome;  and  the  city,  from  the  nature  of  its  j>asi-     BoaK 
tion,  is  sometimes  inunilated.     The  same  town  is  consid-   cviii. 
erecl  a  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  it  proved  in^  181S  a";    ] 
barrier  against  the  invasion  of  a  French  army,  guided  by  tfoas. 
tlic  genius  of  Najioleon,  until  then  unaccustomed  to  defeat. 
The  fortifications  are  not  very  strong,  and  the  place  might 
have  been  easily  taken,  had  not  the  army  been  weakened  by 
severe  hardships,  and  the  soldiers  discovered  in  the  course 
of  the  €ampaigt»,  that  their  leader  was  no  longer  invincible^ 
Some  other  towns  in   Livonia   may  be   shortly  mentioned* 
fFenden  or  the  Lettonian  Zehsis  was  tlie  ancient  residence 
of  the  provincial  masters  of  the  Teutonic  order.     JVolmar 
derives  its  name  from  Waldemar  !!•,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  gained  there  in  1250,  a  great  victory  over  the  Livoni- 
ans.     Borpt,  formerly  a  flourishing  Haiiscatic  town,  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  tlie  Russians  in    1707.     It  has  since 
that  time  been  rebuilt  of  w^ood,  and  more  tlian  once  burnt  to 
the  ground,  calamities  which  have  eventually  contributed  to 
its  embellishment.     It  is  at  present  peopled  by  8500  indi- Lrnivcrsity 
viduals.     Gustavus  Adolphus  founded  there,  and  Paul  re- **^^**''**^* 
establislied  a  German  university  for  the  people  of  Livonia, 
Esthonia  and  Courland*     The  inliahitants  have  thus  been 
enlightened,  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  diffused^ 
and  every  important  discovery  made  in  Germany  or  the 
rest  of  Europe,  has  found  its  way  into  the  three  provinces. 
P^fmatior,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  town 
of  lime  t!*ees,  has  a  convenient  harbour,  and  a  hundred  ves- 
sels laden  with  grain  sail  from  it  every  year. 

The  government  of  Courland  forms  the  frontier  on  thocouriand* 
south  of  the  Duna  and  the  gulf  of  Riga*  and  extends  on  the 
west,  like  a  promontory  between  the  gulf  of  Livonia  and  the 
Baltic.  It  is  only  the  last  part  which  is  strictly  called 
Courland,  the  country  of  tlie  Courts  or  Knres»  The  interior 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Scmigallla^  a  word  of  which  the 
first  syllable  is  a  corruption  of  ummct  same  or  mmntf  a 
region  or  country,  but  it  is  ditticult  to  determine  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  second. 
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Courlanti  i;^  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  populous  of 
the  three  dutchics ;  but  the  climate  is  severe  and  subject  to 
"  dense  fogs  and  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  If  the 
country  near  Wiiidau  and  GoMiiigcn  bo  not  included,  the 
soil  is  every  where  rich,  stroijg  mid  argillaceous.  Lint  is 
the  crop  which  succeeds  best,  and  the  province  is  tuucti  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  Livonia.  The  peasants,  comparatively 
fortunate  and  intelligent^  till  tltcir  own  land  witfi  greater 
care.  All  the  grain  raised  in  ISOiZ  exceeded  1>444,764 
ishetvertSf^  tlic  quantity  consumed  equalled  1,168^930,  con- 
sequently an  excess  of  275,834  was  left.  The  population  is 
grefiter  than  half  a  raillian,  and  not  so  widely  scattered  as 
in  Livonia.  The  old  Koures  or  tfie  husbandmen  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  number,  almost  all  the  nobles  and  bur- 
gesses are  Germans.  Two- thirds  of  the  inhabitants  profess 
the  reformed  religion  ;  the  remaining  third  or  the  most  ig- 
norant iiart  of  the  community  have  been  inveigled  into  Ca- 
tholicism by  the  Polish  party;  but  since  Poland  has  ceased 
to  exist,  few  or  no  converts  have  bccti  gained.  The  Jews 
are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  imputed 
to  the  toleration  which  the  czar  alTords  them. 

J^ttaUi  tlic  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  the  du- 
cal residence,  is  situated  on  the  Aa,  which  is  called  near  itB 
mouth  the  Bulder-Jkif  and  in  tlm  Lithuanian  the  Lda-Vpp^ 
or  great  river »  The  town  is  peopled  by  12,000  inhabitantsi 
it  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  intersected  by  fields  and  gardens.  The  new  castle  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  for  some  time  a  place  of  shelter  for 
Louis  XVIIL  LibaUf  a  trading  town  on  the  sea  shore, 
contains  5000  inhabitants :  its  port  is  sballowt  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  and  consist  only  of  a  single  story,  Jacob* 
8kidit  a  small  town  on  tho  Dwina,  is  the  principal  residence 
of  the  vagrants,  who  exhibit  dancing  hears  in  most  of  tlio 
European  capitals. 


•  A  uhcLvertoi  seven  pQude  and  ^  li.Uf  is^  tqunl  lo  j*r>  tbt. 


The  lake  of  Satiken  in  the  parish  of  Jacobstndt^  is  about    book 
two  geographical  miles  in  lengthy  and  more  than  a  half  in    <^'^*i"» 
breadth.     It  was  formed,  accoHing  to  the  common  opinion,  "^    ^ 
after  the  earth  had  ennk  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  in- J^h"  ilind? 
gulphed  all  the  habitations  in  the  vicinity*     Such  a  calami- 
ty is  not  improbable,  alth<njgh  the  time  in  which  it  happen- 
ed, cannot  be  ascertained,     Tfic  fishermen  find  sometimes 
in  their  nets  pieces  of  carved  wood  and  otirer  materials^ 
which  must  liavc  formed  part  of  tho  houses;  besides,  such 
an  event  might  have  been  expected,  for  tho  marshes,  like 
those  in  Livonia  and  Lithuania,  arc  often  covered  with  a 
crust  of  peat  or  turf,  which  becomes  gradually  thick  and 
bard,  and  affords  at  last  a  temporary  support  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  men. 

Tiic  promontory  of  Domesnes,  which  extends  between  HcacJiand 
the  gulf  pf  Livonia  and  the  Baltic  sea,  forms  the  northern  nog.^'"'^' 
exti'emity  of  Conrland.  The  cape,  though  i^rotccted  by  a 
double  pharos,  is  very  dangerous  to  the  manners  that  re- 
pair to  Riga. 

We  observe  a  number  of  islands  on  the  north  of  tho  pro-  Esihonian 
montory,  wliich  might  he  termed  from  their  inhabitants,  ^J^'"^^*^' 
the  Esthonian  Archipelago  j  some  of  them,  however,  belong 
politically  to  Livonia.     The  Estbonians  call  them  the  Sarri- 
Ma  or  country  of  the  islands.     Tlte  climate  is  milder  than 
on  the  continent,  the  sea  breezes  dispel  the  clouds^  and  a 
serene  sky  is  not  so  rare  a  plienomenon  as  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.     T!ic  autumns  arc  more   genialt   the  oak 
thrives,  and  the  sheep  are  covered  with  a  finer  wool.    Runa, 
a  calcareous  rock  covered  witfi  a  vegetable  mould,  is  the 
nearest  to  Cape  Domesncs.     It  is  peopled  by  a  petty  tribe 
of  Swedes  or  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  their  dialect  is 
conAned  to  the  island.     The  Oesol  or  the  Esthonian  ESgrri-  isinnd  ot 
Saar^  the  island  of  cranes,  is  next  to  Zealand,  tho  largest  ^*®*' 
of  any  on  the  Baltic.     The  calcareous  strata  that  form  its 
base,  are  in  many  places  covered  with  sandstone,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  diversified  by  lofty  foiTsts, 
lakes  and  rivulets*     The  inhabitants,  though  rude,  arc  not 
indalcnt;  many  cultivate  the  ground^  others  lish  for  the  sea 


B0OK    dog,  or  roam  ifi  quest  of  wrecks.     Tbo  fishermen  are  | 

cviir.   sMimmers    and  divers,  but  by  no  means  reavarkable   for 

their  honesty.      Jirmsburg^  the  principal    town    in   Oesel, 

Da^  contains  1 100  inhabitants.  The  island  of  Dago  or  Dag-cpf 
the  Esthonian  Bio-viat  lies  to  the  north  of  the  last;  it 
abounds  in  wood,  and  althongh  the  western  part  is  sandyy 
it  is  not  unfruitful ;  rich  meadows,  orchards  and  gardens 
extend  on  the  east.  Some  Swedish  and  free  husbandmen 
are  settled  on  the  island,  but  the  Esthonians,  who  are  more 
numcrouSf  were  long  degraded  by  slavery  j  still,  many  are 
good  mechanics  and  able  shipwrights,  watch-makers  and 
jewellers.  Tlie  island  of  /forms  is  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Swedes,  who  have  retained  their  ancient  dialect.*  The 
total  population  of  the  Arcliipclago  is  nearly  equal  to 
50,000  souls. 
'Tnhabi-  The  diRcrencc  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  tl*e  people 

**"*!*'^^^®  that  inhabit  the  three  prnviriceR,  arises  naturally  from  tbo 
difference   in    their   nrigtn    and   condition.     The  light    of 


NobiUty. 


knowledge  di  If  used  over  northern  Germany  is  imparted  to 
the  nobles,  the  most  of  whom  arc  Germans  and  members  of 
the  reformed  church,  Tlic  aristocracy  is  not  wealthy,  but 
the  you  til  aie  diligent,  and  their  great  merit  in  all  the 
offices  of  public  trust  may  bo  the  result  of  their  education 
and  the  fact  that  superiority  of  merit  is  their  only  claim  for 
preferment.  Those  who  remain  at  horne^  improve  their 
estates,  and  contend  against  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  ri- 
gorous climate.  The  greatest  obstacles  have  given  way  to 
their  perseverance;  their  lands  are  becoming  every  year 
more  productive,  hospitality  reigns  in  their  peaceful  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  ancient  castles  where  the  Teutonic  knights 
f  held  their  disgraceful  orgies.  The  nobles  arc  no  longer 
ignoraitt  and  rude  warriors,  but  well  informed  and  learned 
men-  Some  cultivate  the  fine  arts,  the  greater  number 
have  good  libraries,  and,  though  far  from  the  noise  or 
amusements  of  towns,  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  is  the 
best  antidote  against  the  evils  of  solitudcp    A   German 

•  Grunert,  Notices  iur  Ice  ilui  Oesel  ei  Dago^  a  memoir  in  the  tra[i$actionf  of 
the  Economical  Society  of  Petereljiirg. 
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"writer  confesses  lie  never  heard  his  language  spotcn  ^itti  book 
sncfi  puritj  or  harmony  as  by  the  Livonian  ladies,  wl»o  are  cviii* 
at  least  as  well  educated  as  tliose  in  other  countries-  Their 
piety  is  sincere,  because  it  is  founded  on  gospel  truth ; 
some  are  perhaps  tinged  with  enthusiasm,  the  failing  of 
the  understanding,  not  of  the  heart.  It  was  a  Livonian  lady 
that  first  formed  the  idea  of  an  holy  alliance,  hut  it  ought 
to  be  observed  in  justice  to  Madam  Krudener,  tbat  the 
name  was  the  only  part  of  her  plan  which  the  high  con- 
tracting powers  did  not  change.  That  extraordinary  per- 
son fell  into  mysticism  during  tlie  last  years  of  her  life, 
but  her  original  scheme,  had  it  been  adopted,  might  have 
more  effectnally  conciliated  kings  to  their  subjects,  and 
subjects  to  their  kings,  disarmed  revolutionary  faction,  and 
connected  political  with  moral  institutions*  Wo  learn 
with  regret  that  the  Moravian  brothers  have  diffused  more 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy  than  true  religion  in  Livonia.*  The 
higher  classes  are  free  from  these  vices,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  any  order  of  men  in  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  Russian  empire,  so  distinguished  by  their  virtue 
and  knowledge  as  the  nobles  in  Esthonia,  Livonia  and 
Courland. 

The  wars  between  Sweden  and  Russia  wxre  the  cause  Burgesiet, 
of  many  calamities  and  clianges  in  Riga,  Revel  and  other 
towns  of  ttie  same  description  ;  but  the  burgesses  still  ad- 
here to  their  wise  institutions,  they  are  not  less  industrious, 
their  municipal  patriotism  is  not  abated.  Their  habits  of 
economy  are  not  incompatible  with  urbanity  or  refinement, 
and  all  tire  useful  seminaries  and  charitable  establish- 
nients  have  been  founded  by  citizens,  Wc  are  persuaded 
that  a  stranger  might  discover  in  their  towns  wJiatever  is 
most  worthy  of  admiration  in  Lubeck,  Bremen  or  Straa* 
burg. 

The  native  husbandmen  of  Finnic  and  Lithuanian  ori- rensantry, 
gin  form  a  third  class  of  lubabitants.     Tho  Swedish  jiea- 
santry  arc  not  numerous,  they  are  confined  to  a  few  islands. 


•  Db  Bray,  III,  p,  117. 
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»iiooK    and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  masa  by  their  cora- 
cviii,   parativc  affluence  and  civil  liberty.     The  Finns  and  Wends, 
-  once  the  masters  of  their  native  soil,  have  been  degraded  by 

I  slavery  for  the  l^st  six  hundred   years.     It  ia  long  since 

they  despaired  nf  breaking  their  chains,  their  hopes  arc  no 
longer  fixed  on  the  earth,  and  heaven  is  supposed  to  be  the 
country  of  tlic  free. 

The  Esthes  inhabit,  besides  tlic  province  to  which  they 
have  given  their  name,  tlie  most  of  the  islands,  and  all  the 
northern  half  of  Livonia.  It  appears  from  the  archives 
of  the  nobles,  that  Esthland  is  tlie  correct  name  of  tins 
country,  but  it  is  more  commonly  termed  Ksthonia  through- 
out the  rest  of  Europe.  The  natives  themselves  call  it 
Msti'Ma,  but  slaves,  it  is  said,  have  no  voice  in  such  dis- 
cussions- It  is  certain  that  the  Estlieans  or  Esthes  inha- 
1)ited  formerly  the  regions  on  the  south,  and  were  the 
same  as  the  Jcsiii  of  Tacitus,  and  the  je.^/t  of  Jornandes; 
their  country  corresponded  too  with  tlic  Estum  of  the 
Scandinavian  travellers.  These  Finnic  tribes  settled  in 
the  north,  and  were  at  an  early  period  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes,  the  inroads  of  the  Lcttonians, 
and  the  more  durable  invasions  of  the  Germans.  The 
Danes  tried  to  establish  the  worship  of  Thor,  the  Letto- 
nians  introduced  their  dialect,  and  the  Germans  overturn- 
ed the  sacred  trees,  stone  altars  and  wooden  idols.  The  Es- 
thonian,  like  all  the  other  Finns,  has  resisted  the  influence 
of  these  changes  with  rare  success;  he  retains  his  yellow 
hair  and  all  the  features  characteristic  of  his  race.  How- 
ever indulgent  the  peasant  girls  may  be  to  their  country- 
men, their  conduct  towards  the  Germans  is  most  exem- 
plary. If  any  yield  to  the  templation  of  gold,  they  are 
L&uKuige.  banished  from  the  society  of  their  village.  The  hatred  of 
slaves  against  a  dominant  caste  is  not  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Esthonians,  another  and  as  powerful 
ftn  obstacle  is  the  language  of  the  latter,  which  diflfers 
little  from  the  other  Finnic  tongues.  Tlie  Esthouian 
is  divided  into  the  dialects  of  Revel  or  Uarenland, 
Dorpt  or  Ungannia,  and  OcscI    or  Knrc-Saar.     The  na- 


tional  and  popular    aonga   arc   written   after    the   Finnic    b 
style,  in  other  worils,  alliteration  and  metro  are  equally    cviik 

essential.     Many  of  the  baHails  liavc  been  collected  by  the 

ingeniaus  Herder,  they  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  a  rude 
people,  and  the  gloom  anil  misery  injieparablc  from  sla- 
very* The  harmony  of  the  language  consists  id  sonorous 
and  well-combined  vowels,  hnt  it  is  fcltcrcd  by  a  plaintive 
and  tedious  prosody,  imitating  perhaps  the  accents  of 
oppression.  The  Estbonians  are  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  mu<tie.  While  one  of  their  bands,  say  the  chro* 
niclcrs,  invested  a  strong  castle  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  monk  played  the  harp  from  a  rampart,  and  the  besiegers 
withdrew  from  the  siege.*  Several  ancient  customs  might  Religion. 
ho  mentioned,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  such  as  are  of 
native  origin  from  others  introduced  by  the  conquerors.  The 
god  Tara-Fyfia  has  hccn  compared  to  tl>e  Thor  of  the  Scan- 
diitaviansy  yet  the  former  divinity  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  btrd^  wliich  appeared  on  tlie  sacred  mount  of 
Thorapilla  or  Tara-Fyka  in  the  ancient  province  of  /Ffr- 
ria^  and  flow  sometimes  to  the  great  sanctuary  in  the 
island  of  Chori  or  OeseL  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  that  fact 
with  tlie  supposition  of  a  Scandinavian  mythology.  The 
most  distant  nations,  the  Greeks  and  the  SpaniartlSf  saya 
Adam  of  Bremen,  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  island  of 
€hori4  The  Scandinavians  would  have  also  gone  thither, 
bad  Thor  been  the  god  of  the  sanctuary.  Although 
Thursday  was  consecrated  to  Thor  and  Thara,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  proof  of  their  identity*  Jouinata  was  the  ge* 
neric  name  of  the  beneficent  divinities,  and  ff'^eles  was  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  wicked  principle  and  its  emana- 
tions.    Some    evil    spirits  were  also  called  Ra^gana^  but  

the  characteristic  uf  the  Esthonian  worship  consisted  in  the 
adoration  of  rivers,  mountains,  high  troesi  plants  and  aiii^ 


*  Mcrkel.  rliG  Vorscit  UcJlamif,  1.  [i.  248. 
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BOOK    Dials.  =*^    Theii'  superstition  was  not  wholly  destroyed  after 
^^**i*  the  establishment   of  Christianity,     Idolaters  used  to  rc- 
pair  in  the  last  century  to  JVohhandat  a  rivulet  of  whicb 
fountains    th*^  frcsh  and  limpid  source  was  encompassed  with  a  sacr 
atid  rivers,  |iedge;  no  sacrilegious  hand  dared  to   trouble   its  water^.J 
and  the  axe  never  approaclied    the  trees  that  obscured  it 
with   their   shade.     Tiie   brook,  after  it  was  enlarged  bj 
others,  was  called  the  Faeha-Ioggi  or  sacred  stream,  and 
to  obstruct  or  alter  its  course  was  to  invoke  on  the  land 
all  the  ecQurges  of  the  divine  wrath.     A  noble  erected 
mill  on  the  river,  but  an  insurrection  was  the  consequence 
the  profane  building    was   levelled    with  the  ground,  and 
the  revolt  was  witli  difficulty  repressed  by  a  strong  mili- 
lihoiic     tary  force.    The   Catholic  traditions  are  blended  with  th€ 
'obscure  recollections  of  paganism.     When  the  festival  of 
St.  John  is  licld,  it  is  often  accompanied  witli  dancing  and 
rural  mirth.     The  peasants  meet  round  the  ruins  of  an] 
chapel  consecrated  to  the  saint,  and  it  is  not  uncommoii 
to  see  some  engaged  in  prayer  or  in  the  dance,  while  others^ 
are  feasting  or  offering  sacrifices,!     Gifts  are  still  deposit- 
ed in  the  darkness  of  the  night  on  consecrated  stones,  and 
the  peasantry,  tliough  admonislied  by  their  pastors,  carry 
food  and  a  few  dried  aticks  to  the  graves  of  their  rela- 
tives.:!: 

The    celebrated    Herder,    who  lived    in    the    country, 
and   collected    many  popular  songs,  relates  the  following 
anecdote   on   the   power  of  superstition.     A    young    vil-j 
lage  girl  dreamed  of  her  arrival  in  Jabmen-MmOf  the  couti*J 
try   of  the  dead,  there  she  met  her  parents,  and  destrecLj 
eagerly  to  remain  with  them  for  ever*     One  of  the  s&uU 
advised  her  to  retire  into  the  recess  of  a  forest,  to  abstain 
from  nourishment,  and  to  rest  against  a  tree,  in  this  way^^ 
her  wish  would  soon  he  gratified,  and  she  herself  mjghl 


*  Bull  or  Innoceat  the  Tbird  in  the  yo&r  1199.    See  Gruber  Orig.  Lifiko. 
p.  3€6. 

t  Metkcl,  Vorxcit  Leifland**,  t.  174. 
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J   always  with   Iier  mother.     The  tlrcam   di<l   not   etid    book 
with  her  sleep,   and   the  imi>iTssioii  was  strengthened  by    cviii, 

V       many  visions  tlmt  appeared  in  the  st>Iitary  places  to  which 

she  led  her  flock.  Her  frieiidi*  were  iufornied  of  these 
Unearthly  visions  and  of  her  intention  to  obey  the  repeated 
advices  given  by  the  $ouls>  It  was  judged  necessary  to 
confine  her,  but  slie  mutlc  her  escape,  and  was  not  found 
dnring  some  days.  When  at  last  discovered,  she  was 
resting  against  a  trce^  her  bead  was  sunk  mi  her  breast, 
her  arms  were  iuFmovable,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Still  life 
Was  not  wholly  extinct,  and  it  was  preserved  for  a  season 
by  the  kindness  of  her  relatives.  Having  recovered  tbo 
power  of  speech,  she  deceived  her  guardians,  fled  anewv 
and  concealed  herself  in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the 
forest.  Her  brcitlier,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search* 
obr,erved  bcr  in  the  position  enjoined  hy  the  shades,  but  hep 
wishes  wci-e  by  tliat  lime  lulfiUed,  she  was  then  an  iumata 
of  tl»e  other  world. 

We  might  ennnieratc  among  the  lioly  places,  tlie  citadel  ^^^r 
of  Oden-PoeK  or  llie  sanduanj  of  the  bear^  the  river  of^^^"'* 
Embach  or  Emma-Iog^u  the  mother  qf  wafcr^  and  a  uum* 
ber  of  lakes,  springs,  hills  and  caverns.  The  Egg  Moun- 
tain is  still  venerated,  and  the  weather  is  often  predicted 
by  the  luista  that  rise  from  a  spring  on  its  eastern  de- 
clivity. 

Many  curious  monuments  raised  befi^re  tlie  Introduction  Monu- 
of  Cliristianity  stlM  remain,  but  it  is  not  likely  thjit  they  "^"^**"* 
were  erected  by  tlic  Esllionians.  Such  arc  the  ancient 
strong  castles  where  tlic  people  met  to  defend  themselves 
agalnnt  the  I'eutonic  Kniglits.  That  of  Warhola  b;\s  been 
foHy  described  by  a  Livonian  writer;  it  coiLsists  partly 
of  a  very  large  rampart  formed  by  masses  of  gratdtc  laid 
above  each  other  williout  lime  or  any  other  kind  of 
cement,  Tlte  two  entrances  bear  the  marks  of  modern 
workmanship,  but  the  ei»closurc  forms  an  irregular  oval  of 
800  paces  in  circumferejice,  and  from  200  to  250  in  dia- 
meter. The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be  about  30  or  3G 
feeti  and  they  arc  higher  or  lower  in  some  places  than  in 
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othersi  according  to  Die  elevation  of  the  ground.*  That 
furtiBed  post  is  not  fur  frain  llic  sea,  and  others  similar  to 
it  are  situated  in  the  island  of  Ocsel,  but  none  liave  hitlier- 
to  been  discuvertid  on  tlm  eastern  frontier  tf»wards  Hussia, 
or  on  tUu  southern  near  llie  Lettonians.  Thus  it  is  not  im- 
probable from  their  position,  that  they  were  the  works  of 
the  Scandinavians.  The  Swedish  and  Danish  expeditions 
in  the  heroic  ages  might  have  been  preceded  by  many  other 
invasions  in  the  fabulou.s  tirnc^,  and  the  Goths  might  have 
settled  on  these  shores  before  tliey  entered  Scandinavia* 
It  19  certain  from  what  is  known  of  the  Lettonianst  the 
neighbours  and  enemies  of  the  Ehstes»  that  the  latter  could 
not  have  erected  such  works*  Tlie  fortifications  raised  jn 
the  12th  century  by  the  LcUons  were  wholly  composed  of 
earthp  and  so  ignorant  were  they  of  more  solid  buildings, 
that  they  attempted  to  pull  down  with  ropes  a  castle  found- 
ed by  the  Teutonic  knights.  It  has  been  supp<ised  that  the 
ancient  monuments  in  these  countries  served  as  forts  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Pololzkt  a  kingdom  pe(>pled  by  Goths  and 
Slavonians,  which  was  called  Pallescia  by  the  writers  in  the 
middle  ages.  If  a  line  of  siuiilur  ruins  were  traced  along 
the  Duna,  the  liypothesiH  iniglit  be  confirmed.  The  Ct/-i 
dopean  walls  in  Livonia  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
antiquaries^  but  the  want  of  information  prevents  us  frutu 
arriving  at  any  cofichision  concerning  their  origin. 

*'Tho  two  hangers/*  says  a  writer  of  the  country,  are 
immense  dikes  raised  by  the  Lives  to  form  a  communica-^ 
tioti  between  fertile  districts  separated  by  marshes  and 
Iakes.t  ^^'  J<^'  Bray,  who  examined  the  large  kanger» 
gives  a  different  and  more  correct  account  of  it.  '•  It  is 
not  an  artificial  but  a  hatuml  road  tif  n»ore  than  ten  miles 
in  length,  As  its  distance  is  so  great,  it  may  be  readily^ 
admitted  by  those  arqoainted  with  the  country,  that  it  does 
not   form   a  straight   line.      It  consists   chiefly   of  sand. 


*  MttiTiDir  by  Iho  Count  of  MeUin  in  Hujnr»   yMitche  Miscetlanitm^^ 
Ninnb«r  17. 

t  Boersf  r»  Voriuch  Ubet  dk  Altrthumor  Licflondi^  p,  l8. 
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but  also  of  calcarcDiis  ancl  granite  rocks,  wliicli  rise  in  some    book: 
]i!aces  to  the  lieiglit  of  sixty  feet  abtive  tlie  marsheg  that    cviii.J 
limit  it  on  each  side.    The  road  extends  on  the  summit  or  — 
narrowest  part  of  tliat  singular  elevation,  which  becomes 
gradually   broader,   and  the   base   varies    from   twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  breadth.     The  t%vo  sides  arc  covered  with 
the  pinus  ahies  and  sijlvcstriSf  the  populus  trermda  and  the 
rubtts  sa:tnfiliif*     It  is  absurd  to  attribute  such  works  to 
human  efforts;  liad  the  Lives  wished  to  open  a  communi- 
cation between  the  marshes,  a  road  not  more  than  two  feet 
above  their  surface  iniglit  have  answered  the  puriiose*  in- 
deed many  of  that  description  have  been  made  in  Livonia- 
It  was  unnecessary  to  raise  a  hill,  or  to  prolong  the  distance 


by  useless  windings. 


The  kanger  is  not  the  work  of  the 


Lives  but  of  nature,  who  in  one  of  her  capricious  moods 
formed  tliat  l«ng  and  narrow  mass  of  sand  and  earth, 
which  extends  iu  tlie  direetion  of  Sunzel  beyond  the 
marshes.  It  is  a  dismal  and  dreary  view  from  both  sides 
of  the  great  kanger,  the  sterile  and  desert  feus  below  it 
reach  to  the  utmost  verge  of  tlie  horizon.  Other  works  of 
tlic  same  kind  have  been  observed  in  different  parts  of  Li- 
vonia and  Eslhonia.  A  similar  and  very  lofty  kanger  is 
situated  on  the  estate  of  Jendel^  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
yincial  judge  of  Low  en  stern ;  many  fine  walks  have  been 
cut  on  the  summit  by  the  proprietor,  and  they  are  encom- 
passed with  woods,  meadows  and  lakes,"*  It  may  be  add- 
ed in  confirmation  of  M.  dc  Bray's  opinion,  that  we  have 
lately  seen  a  Swedish  traveller,  who  observed  more  than 
twenty  of  tlicse  natural  dikes  throughout  the  central  ridge 
of  Carelta,  Savolax  and  Tavastland,  they  were  composed 
of  the  same  rocks^  and  although  used  as  roads,  some  parts 
of  the  summits  were  hardly  broad  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
on  horseback. 

The  people  in  the  island  of  Oesel  have  calendars^  which  Calendar** 
serve  every  ordinary  purpose,  and  the  divisions  and  marks 


•  Dc  Bray,  K*tai  lilfiorumi'^  t,  I,  77. 
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are  tlje  sarno  as  tlrase  on  tlio  Runic  staves  of  tbe  Standi* 
navians.* 

The  Estlionians  are  strong  an«l  artivc,  but  iu  gcneraU 
.  bcUnv  tlie  niuldle  size;  lliougli  rlirerful  atul  patient,  tliev  ar#l 
degraded  by  the  vices  inlrcrent  iu  slavery  ;  slill  tlic  fVignity  I 
of  their  nature  is  not  wbolty  lost,  tlicy  submit  ri'JuctanlljfJ 
to  insults  and  arbitj-ary  puiiislimentb,  Tlicir  tendency  tq 
revolt  and  to  avenge  tlieir  wrongs  is  tn  tlieir  present  con- 
dition a  proof  of  magnanimUy  and  virtue,  Ttie  good  qua^i 
litics  of  the  people  arc  now  appearing,  the  laws  arc  mildefti 
their  masters  less  rigid,  useful  institutions  moi*e  conm)on|^| 
and  the  system  of  education  greatly  improved. 

The  Lettonst  like  tlie  Kourcs  and  SeniigaEli  formed  a  partfj 
of  the  Hendo'LUhuaniatiSf  who  have  been  sonicttnies  Cfm^  | 
founded  with  ibc  Fiuno-Huns,  but  their  langUBge,  dialects,^ 
religion  and  superstitions  were   diflerent,      Tiiesc   diHer-^j 
cnces  shall  be  fully  considered  in  another  section,  and  w< 
shall  give  at  present  sonic  account  of  tbe  people  that  in-..l 
habit   southern    Livonia.      '*  Tbcy    are    all/'    says    M»   do/ 
Storch,   "barbaiians  and  slaves,  anil  most  of  ttiem  strug- 
gle for  the  means  of  suhsistence.     Their  stature   is   ver/ 
short,  many  of  tho   women   might  be  considered   dwarrs,J 
Tbe  Lettonian  peasants  are  not  able  to  raise  or  bear  sa^ 
heavy  weights  astfic  Germans,  but  tliey  can  endure  greater^ 
fatigue,  and  are  less  aRectcd   by  cold,  beat  or  moisture* 
They  do  not  require  so  much  sleep,   and  resist  better  the 
effects  of  too  much  or  too  littfe  food.     Tbe  immoderate  use 
of  ardent  spirits  ibjes  not   appear  to  be  so  deleterious  (a 
them  as  might  be  imagined.     The  Letton,  like  the  Russian, 
uses  w^arni   baths,  and  passes  fnim  excessive  heat  to  tim 
open  air.     Rheumatism  aiid  other  diseases  of  tbe  same  kind 
are  unknown  in  the  country." 

Tbe  common  opinion  concerning  the  moral  inferiority 
of  the  LettonSy  their  abject  servility  and  barbai'ism,  is  in 
many  respects  incorrect.  A  clergy  oiore  attentive  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people,  more  numerous  schools, 


•  Hii[rcri  Nachnchiefi,  i.  IV,  p.fi88. 
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and  above  all,  the  civil  rights  conferred  on  the  peasantry,     boor 
have  placed  tljtin  liiglicr  in  tlie  scale  of  civilizatioru     The    cvm, 
present  Courlanilers  are  of*  the  samo  origin^  and  they  are         '     ' 
nowise  inferior  to  the  Esthonians* 

The  su|icrstilifHiH  i*f  the  country  people  are  of  a  singular  Lettonian 
chararfer,  Wlicn  Ihe  cuckoo  is  heard  brfore  breakfast  ^<*i' ^^iXs?^' 
the  first  time  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  bad  oniciii  a  sign  of  fa« 
niinc  or  poverty  during  the  rest  of  the  year.*  Many  take 
the  precaution  of  breakfasting  in  that  season  before  they 
enter  the  fields^or  commence  their  day's  labour*  Tlie  same 
danger  exists,  and  tlie  same  precautions  are  used  about  the 
time  that  the  lapwing  arrives  in  the  country.  If  a  bare  or 
a  fox  passes  the  road  on  vUiicJi  a  man  is  travelling,  some 
disaster  is  about  to  bajjpen^  but  if  a  wolf  crosses  him,  it  19 
a  sign  of  good  fortune.  If  a  woman  or  a  gii'l  be  tlie  first 
l>ersori  tliat  a  hunter  meets  on  leaving  his  cottage,  it  is  an 
unlucky  omen,  but  it  may  be  averted.  The  hunter  returns 
home,  departs  again,  and,  iTllie  first  person  that  meets  him 
is  a  boy  or  a  man,  be  |j  re  pares  for  the  cliase.  Such  super- 
stitions were  common  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  tho 
great  Tycljo-Brahe  was  ni»t  wholly  exempt  from  thcnu 
Wlien  a  Lcttonian  means  to  fislj  to  a  river,  In^nust  not 
communicate  his  project  to  any  one,  otberwtso^fc  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  amusement.  But  if  two  agree  to  go 
together,  a  titird  person  may  be  apprized  of  titeir  intention 


*  Soma  peaiiQtits  in  difTervnl  pntts  of  Hn|?1and  stin  coni'icl«r  it  utilticky  to 
h«ar  the  cuckoo  before  llu-y  have  seen  llie  *w«lfow.  Mdion  aUudeslo  another 
iifirl  more  poetical  superftitioii  q(  the  same  kind)  in  his  beautifiil  sonnet  to  ths 
ni^htj  legale : 

Thy  Itquifl  nolBs  thm  close  the  eye  of  day, 

Fir»t  hcnrd  befora  the  thallow  cunkou^«  hiH| 

Portend,  success  in  love.     O  if  Jove^s  wiU 

Have  I  ink VI  that  amorous  prtwV  ta  thy  soft  lay^ 

Now  timely  sinp,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Fomtei  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  ^rove  nigh  ; 

As  thou  frnm  year  to  yeiir  hnst  suqk  loo  lat« 

For  my  relief,  yo(  inadst  no  reason  why  ; 

Whether  ihs  Muse,  or  Love  cull  thee  his  mate. 

Both  thein  I  tervt,  and  of  their  traia  urn  I. 

MrLTow,  Soonet  I* 
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BOOK    without  inconvenience.     If  a  fisherman  lays  his  rad  on  the 
cviii*    ground,  and  any  one  steps  over  his  line,  that  line  is  \i holly 

useless,  no  more  fish  can  afterwards  be  taken  with  it*     Tiie 

peasant  does  not  permit  his  friend  to  commend  his  posses- 
sions, his  fiocks  or  ponl h'yv  his  grain  or  provisions.  What- 
ever is  much  praised,  is  likely  to  he  destroyed,  a  notion  that 
appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Gieeks^and  inculcated 
in  iUe  worslijp  of  Nemesis. 

Other  ancient  traditions  are  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
physical  geogi-aphy  and  climntrdogy.  The  summers  in 
wliich  ftirs  are  more  than  nsoatly  abundant,  are  succeeded 
by  plentiful  harvests  of  hlavk  wlwnX^  f poly gonum  fagopy- 
mmj  and  rainy  summers  are  predicted  as  oflen  as  Ifie  pfum 
tree  of  St.  Lucia  Cprunus  padusj  is  covered  with  blossoms. 
It  is  customary  hefore  a  cottage  is  built,  to  examine  what 
sort  of  ant  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  common 
large  ant  f  Formica  rufUf  LimuJ  la  not  unlucky  ;  but  if  it 
ha])pens  to  bo  the  small  brown  ant,  f Formica  ntbra^  LintuJ 
a  different  site  must  be  chosen. 
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Europe  continued.      European  Ruma.      i^\fth  Sediofim 
Central  Frovuuxs  or  Great  Russia* 


The  stinlhern,  eastern  and  ijort!ifrn  regions  of  European  book 
Russia  liavc  been  aliTady  ile.Hcribed,  anil  we  liavc  observed  ^^^' 
in   these  widely  diflTcrent  regions,  magnificent  cities  anil*^  ' 

frightful  aolitudcs,  marble  palaces  antl  tluy  cottages,  tlio  ,y^renm"ki, 
noise  and  confusiun  of  capitals,  tlie  quiet  and  stillness  of  tlic 
desert,  the  Tartar  reponiog  near  his  Crimean  vineyard, 
and  the  Laplander  braving  all  the  rigour  of  a  polar  winter* 
But  we  have  only  observed  the  Russians  in  the  cbHracter  of 
rulers,  nay  even  of  strangers  in  tlieir  own  dominions.  Tlie 
countries  wliicli  we  iiavc  now  to  mention  are  really  Russian, 
tfic  nation  is  collected  irt  iUe  central  provinrcst  that  nucleus 
of  the  empire,  where  the  traveller  may  bear  tbe  language, 
and  obseive  tbe  manners  and  customs  of  Russia.  Central 
Russia  comprehends  the  government  of  vVor^onMi,  Trer, 
Pteskon\  Poloixk  or  Vitepsk  and  Smolensko  round  the  WaU 
daic  i'idge,  laroslarlt  Jladimtr^  K^asiroma  and  Alscknetf- 
JVbvgorod  on  tbe  Wolga,  Moscow^  K\dugaf  Tontat  OreU 
Rlaixan^  Tamhof  and  Penza ^  or  tbe  rtmntries  from  which 
the  Oka,  tlie  Don  and  tbe  Desna  take  tbcir  rise  ;  and  lastly, 
the  governments  of  Kursk  and  Wuronesch^  (Voronez)  which 
join  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine.     The  superficies  of  the  whole 
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BOOK    territDry  is  not  less  than  50^750  sqitnre  leagues,  and  tlio 

cix.     population   is  ccjtuil  U>  twenty. fain*  miJIitjris,     The  four  ga- 

vernments  of  Little  Riisiji;i  aUM  be  cxaiitiheil   in  another 

section,  their  tliin.itc  i^  niilUer,  and  they  are  inhabited  by 


natir>nB  of  a  different  origin. 


The  central  regic»n  la  ffi rnied  by  a  lofty  plain  on  the  sides 
of  the  Baltic,  Poland    and    the    Black    and   Cas|nan  Sea. 
The  Volgaic  liills  in  the  govei'nment  of  Saratof,  the  falls  of 
the  Dneister,    Ihc  heights  of  Snitilensko,  and  the  Waldaic 
chain   determine   its   elevation  in  tlie  fonr  directions  which 
we  have  mtntionril,     it  must  not,  liowever,  be  imagined 
tliat  geographers  are  in  possessioti  of  wnfficieitt  materials  to 
enable  them  to  trace  tfic  limits  of  tfie  ridge,  or  to  ascertain 
eigbiof    i^g   highest   points*     The    forest   of    Volchonski^   near   the 
sources  of  the  Wolga   and  tlie   Dnna,   between  Ostaschkof 
and  Toropez,  is  snpimsetl  to  be  I50i>  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  hut  no  part  of  it  is  very  arrlivous  or  rugged;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  gently  shiping  |)lain,  whit  li  may  proba- 
bly account  for  the  name  of  Visokaia  Flotskat  that  has  been 
given  it  by  the  natives.f     But  tlie  rivers  and  the  deeply 
indented   lakes   are   encompassed   by  steep  banks   of  slate* 
gypsum    and    limestone    mixetl    with    shells.     Masses    and 
blocks  of  granite   arc  scattered  on   tiie  surface ;  different 
geologists   consider  them   the   monnn>ents  of  a  dclnge,   or 
the  boundaries  of  an   ancient  sea,   or  rocks  once  enclosed 
in  floating  ice,  anti   transported   by  tlje    ocean    to    their 
present  position.     The  last  hypothesis,  however  ingenious, 
is    not    very    j>robahle,   aud    we    believe    that    they   were 
formed,   like   all    olhij-   rocks,   on    the    place    which  they 
ilcareous  occnpy.     The    Itigh    country    between    the    Duna  and    tite 
Dncipcr  is  com()f»seil  of  the  same  substances.     But  calcare* 
oua   hills  appear  in  the  direction   of   Orel,  small  and   ill- 
defined  chains  extend  tt^wards  tlie  sources  of  the  Oka,  the 
Don,  the  Sura  atid  the  CJhoper,  and  are  confounded  near 
Satuarskoi^Lug  with  the  line  of  hills  on  the  Wolga*     Banks 


*  It  is  the    f'okhanMkai'Ber  ot  Nestor,  And  Uio   Euiiiati  aulhors  fup^ote  it 
the  Alauii»Lj&  Mcrni*  of  I'lolprnj, 

i  Vltcjkttia  l'lQt!>ka  ti|^m£e5  a  high  vulley. 
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or  chalk  rise  like  islands  at  some  distance  to  tlie  soutfu  and 
terminate  in  stcrp  promontories  from  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  same  suhstance  predominates  in  some 
plains  in  the  Ukraine^  and  in  t!ie  government  of  Yoronez. 
Beth  of  flint  arc  scattered  in  limestone  mixed  with  shells, 
and  granite  rises  through  all  tlic  rocks  in  the  south;  hut  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  forms  part  of  a  low  cliain,  ^  hich 
might  serve  to  fix  the  limtls  of  the  ridge  towards  the  hasin 
of  the  Black  Sea.  We  are  also  unahle,  from  want  of  suf- 
firient  in  form  a  (ton,  to  give  a  correct  account  of  th© 
ridge  Wokhonski  on  the  north.  Granite  is  observ- 
ed on  the  calcareous  liilts  of  Waldai,  hut  none  of  them 
aro  higher  than  350  h*ctf  and  the  basin  of  the  Ladoga  is 
sepa rated  from  the  Wolga  by  these  low  heights,  A 
loftier  ridge  is  situated  in  tlic  country  on  the  nortli-east, 
near  the  lakes  of  Bielo-Osero  and  Kuhenskoi ;  its  eleva- 
tion, according  to  recent  and  hitherto  unpublished  obser- 
vations, is  in  some  places  upwards  of  lOOO  feet*  It  termi- 
nates at  the  base  of  the  Ural,  from  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready geen,  the  Kama  and  Wialka  take  their  source.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plain  on  the  north  of  Itiroslavl,  is  co- 
vered wiih  marshes,  and  is  not  very  diflTcrent  both  in  height 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  the  valleys  in  the  go- 
vernments of  Moscow  and  Wladimir,  or  from  those 
in  Kaluga  and  Tula.  That  part  of  the  valley  on  the 
central  Wolga,  wlncU  separates  the  two  table  lands,  is 
about  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  Ibc  Casjitan.  Tho 
Oka  or  principal  river  in  the  government  of  Moscow^ 
passes  through  no  steep  declivity  in  any  part  of  its  long 
course;  even  in  Ri^zan,  where  it  winds  between  fruitful 
hitls^  its  tranquil  streams  water  low  valleys,  and  unite  wilh 
tho  Wolga.  But  the  land  on  tho  rigbt  of  the  Oka  be- 
yond Murom  rises  visihly,  a  fact  which  might  he 
otherwise  proved  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  Tclscha. 
That  high  country  is  situated  on  the  south  of  Niscli- 
ney  Novgorod,  and  the  west  of  Siinbirski;  it  is  bound- 
ed on  tho  north-eastt  tho  east  and  the  south-east  by 
the  great  eastern   winding  of  the  Wolga,  which    is  ge- 
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nerally*  but  incorrectly  called  the  fTdgaic  chain.  It  is 
only  a  comparatively  steep  part  of  tlie  tabic  land,  formed 
by  strata  of  calcarcnuB  slafe,  gypsum,  alaba»lert  argil  and 
sandy  marU  The  highest  hills  are  not  more  than  300  feet 
above  the  Wolga.  Tlie  slow*mo\ing  Sura  and  the  almost 
stagnant  course  of  tlie  Zna  in  Tanibuff  prove  that  tlia 
country  is  low  near  tbeir  source.  Such  is  all  the  informa- 
tion which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  tht 
boundaries  and  configuration  of  central  Russia. 

The  climate  of  these  plains  may  be  diviiled  into  four 
zones*  The  governments  of  Novgnrod^  Tver,  PlcskoWi 
Vitepsk  and  Smolensko  are,  fnmi  the  elevation  of  their 
soil,  exposed  to  a  much  more  rigorous  climate  than  the  Li- 
Tonian  provinces.  The  rivei^  are  generally  frozen  from 
the  20th  of  November  to  the  1st  uf  April*  The  winter  of 
1812,  which  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  French  ar- 
my,  already  weakened  by  want  of  food  and  by  murderous 
contests,  was  not  more  than  usually  severe.  Secondly,  the 
governments  of  laroslavl,  Vladimir,  Kostroma  and  Kisch- 
ney  Novgorod  are,  on  account  of  their  lower  leve],  more 
temperate,  although  they  are  partly  situated  on  the  same 
latitude  as  the  five  governments  in  the  Wolchon^kian 
ridge;  still  the  dilference  consists  more  in  tlie  greater  heal 
of  summer  than  in  tiie  shorter  duration  of  winter*  The 
rivers  are  long  frozen,  the  autumns  and  springs  are 
more  humid  and  varlabte*  The  country  may  be  better 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax,  but  it  is 
not  perhaps  so  healthy.  Thirdly,  the  central  mass  of  the 
ridge,  which  includes  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Kalugat 
the  northern  part  of  Orel,  Risezan,  Tambof  and  Penza,  is 
still  milder,  though  more  variable  and  moist  than  the  two 
preceding  zones,  A  temperature  below  16  or  SO  of  Fahren* 
heit  is  a  rare  phenomenon  at  Moscow;  excessive  heal 
is  not  BO  common,  and  the  winters,  like  those  at  Pctera* 
burg,  are  occasionally  interrupted  by  storms  or  impetuooa 
winds,  that  last  sometimes  fifteen  days.  Still  the  ther^ 
mometeri  on  an  averago  of  the  whole  year^  descends  almost 
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as  Tfiftny  d»ys  below  the  freezing  point,  as  it  rises  above  it.* 
The  season  in  wbich  tlie  ice  nn  the  rivers  begins  to  melt, 
proves  the  progression  of  cold  towards  tbe  east  Thus  the' 
climate  of  Riiezan,  Fenza  and  Tambof,  is  not  so  mild  as 
miglit  have  been  expected  from  tbe  latitude.  Lastly^ 
tbo  temperature  is  much  more  genial  in  the  southern  part 
of  Orel.  The  summers  arc  loss  variable,  and  the  springs 
earlier  in  tlie  governments  of  Kursk  and  Voronez*  But 
even  these  provinces  on  the  fiftieth  parallel,  arc  for  a  short 
time  exposed  to  the  cold  winters  of  Moscow,  and  the  open 
plains  aflTord  a  free  passage  to  the  frozen  winds  from  the 
Uralian  mountaius.  The  plants  in  Kursk  and  Voronez  arc 
different;  coniferous  trees  become  less  common,  and  tlio 
taperirig  summits  of  tbo  ]>ine  give  place  to  the  wide-spread- 
ing branches  of  tiie  oak.  The  herbage  is  more  nutritive, 
the  meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  the  cattle  ai*e 
larger  and  stronger*  

It  appears  from  tlic  researches  of  diBTerent  statistical  FU nit abd 
writers,  that  pines,  firs  and  other  trees  of  tlie  same  sort  are  '^**** 
most  numerous  within  tiie  fift^'Scventii  parallel;  the  birchj 
the  popntns  tremnla  and  the  lime  extend  to  54'*  or  55*; 
the  oak  is  tliickly  sc altered  on  the  central  ridge,  and  al- 
though it  thrives  best  about  51^  or  52%  many  are  large  and 
Ipfty  in  the  valley  of  the  Wolga  near  the  55th  degree.  The 
Russian*  like  the  Canadian  oak,  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
solidity;  the  other  trees  in  the  same  forests  are  the  ^cer 
Tartaricum  or  Russian  maple,  tbe  white  poplar  and  horn* 
beam.  The  beech,  though  not  rare  in  Livonia,  is  seldcim 
seen  in  Smolensko,  and  docs  not  succeed  beyond  tlio  plains 
of  Little  Russia*  Tbo  climate  of  the  central  ridge  is  too 
cold  for  the  chestnut  and  walnut.f 

Many  naval  yards  are  supplied   with   timber  from  the 
forests  in  the  north-west  of  central  Russia;  but  lofty  firsForeitt.' 


•  ReaumurV  thertnoinstef  wfti  IS^dayt  below  zero  in  1790,  nod  17T  d&fi  In 
iht  follow ing  year. 
t  Georgii  PiftcrSption  de  Ift  Ruisk,  pante  botaoique. 
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and  larches  are  less  common  beyond  tliat  regioiL;  the  woods 
to  the  south  of  Moscow,  particularly  in  Ktjrsk  and  OrfU 
"  arc  not  fio  extensive,  and  in  some  places  they  ai'e  alreaily 
exhausted.  Besides  the  trees  tliat  are  cut  for  ship-buHding 
and  tire  wood,  the  peasants  obtain  turpentine  from  otherSf 
and  tar  and  lam  [jb  I  ark  from  pines  and  firs^  The  bark  of 
the  birch  is  used  in  tanning,  ami  made  iiito  round  boxes^  in 
which  caviar,  fruits  and  bnticr  arc  preserved.  The  leaves 
of  the  same  tree  alfoid  a  yeUovv  dye,  and  the  sap  which  ex- 
udes from  it  in  spring  is  cliangcd  into  a  slightly  acid  and 
agreeable  beverage.  The  lime  is  used  to  greater  advantage 
in  Russia  than  in  other  countries ;  its  bark  supplies  suQi- 
cient  materials  for  baskets,  trunks  and  the  roofs  of  houses^ 
and  the  tender  bark  of  the  young  lime  is  plaited  into  shoes, 
which  are  worn  by  the  peasantry.  The  wood  is  burnt  for 
potaslicsi  or  used  in  building  river  boats,  and  swarms  of 
bees  extract  lioney  from  the  flowers* 

Late  rye,  early  barley  and  oats  arc  more  generally  cul- 
tivated on  the  high  plains  than  other  kinds  of  grain.  Wheat 
is  exposed  to  vernal  frosts,  and  soinetimes  blasted  by  mildew. 
The  Ledianka  is  the  only  variety  of  wheat  tliat  is  suited 
for  the  country.  The  common  manner  of  burning  ti»e  forests 
in  Finland,  is  not  unknown  on  the  frontiers  of  Moscow, 
and  no  better  proof  need  be  adduced  of  tlic  poverty  of  the 
soil  and  tlic  severity  of  the  climate*  The  ordinary  i>lough 
is  seldom  used  in  the  south  fi-om  want  of  oxen,  a  lighter 
instrument  is  substitnted,  which  only  grazes  the  land,  and 
is  easily  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  The  peasants  are  indo* 
lent,  and  agricuUure  is  neglected  in  Gi*cat  Russia;  indeed 
slaves  are  never  eager  to  labour  for  the  exclusive  proftt  of 
I  Method  of  their  masters.  The  Russian  method  of  drying  wheat  has 
been  adopted  in  northern  rountiies.  Wooden  cottages  are 
built,  poles  are  placed  across  them,  and  apertures,  which 
may  be  shut  as  occasion  requires,  are  made  in  their  sides*  A 
largo  stove  is  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  tubes 
pass  from  it  to  the  building.  The  slieaves  are  suspended 
on  the  poles,  a  slow  firo  burns  In  the  stove,  and  the  smoke 
and  Tapour  from  the  moist  grain,  escape  by  the  openings* 


wheat* 
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The  form  of  these  buildings  varies  in  different  provinces,  book 
but  the  custom  is  general,  and  not  wiUuiut  many  advanta-  ^JX. 
ge«»  Althmjgh  Ifie  grain  is  thus  rt'inlpreU  Hmaller,  it  is 
effectually  pie«erveU  jigjiirist  tljc  ravages  of  the  weevil,  and 
retains  its  nutritive  (jnaltties  a  longer  time.  The  culture 
of  flax  and  hemp  is  m*jrc  |n  oductive  and  better  understood 
than  any  otlier  in  rentrftl  Russia. 

Apples  and  dinfeiTnt  kinrls  uf  fruit  are  impoHed  into  Fruh trftti. 
the  capitals  and  large  towns,  bnt  such  articles  are  nut  re- 
quired in  these  pnrvinccs.  The  German  writers  suppose 
erroneously  that  the  orcliards  are  of  little  value,  and  ill 
cultivated  by  tlie  inhabitants*  It  is  true  that  the  furmer 
liave  become  more  impoitant,  and  tbe  latter  more  indus- 
triotis  witliin  tbe  last  thirty  years.  Tbe  different  species 
of  apples,  which  grow  in  central  Russia,  wej-e  brought  Asiatic  a~ 
from  Astrakhan,  Persia  and  Kabardia.  The  European^'*'* 
kinds  are  rare*  Tbe  apple  r>f  Mrevskf  though  very  large, 
is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  some  of  them  weigh  mure  than 
four  pounds.  Tbe  transparent  apple  thrives  in  tbe  go- 
venitnents  of  Vladimir  and  Moscow;  it  is  said  to  liavo 
been  imported  fruni  China,  brit  many  consider  it  indige- 
nous to  the  Crimea;  it  is  so  permeable  to  light  that  tbe 
seeds  arc  seen  through  it.  A  great  quantity  of  fruit  is  rais- 
ed in  the  governments  of  Kaluga  and  riifezaUrand  the  mak- 
ing of  cider,  or  tbe  culture  td'  apples  forms  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Annual  fairs  are  lield  in  the  towns  of 
Kaluga  and  Simbirsk,  from  which  tbe  fruits  are  exported 
to  the  southern  pnivinces.  But  tlie  abundance  is  merely 
local,  f«>r  apples  and  pears  ai  e  e\evy  year  imported  hy  the 
Baltic  into  the  nortitern  provinces.  Tlie  quantity  sent  in 
1794  to  Petersburg  only,  was  sold  for  1^12,000  roubles.* 
Tlie  woods  of  wild  apple  trees  do  not  extend  beyond  tho 
forty-ninth  parallel,  consequently  the  extensive  orchards  on 
the  banks  of  the  central  Wolga  and  Oka^  must  have  been 
raised  by  the  inhabitants.     As  the  European  sorts^  wbich  aro 


*  A  turn  noaily  equtl  to  L,X5,41T^ 
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cammon  tn  Little  Russia,  are  not  cultivated,  it  could  not 
have  been  the  Great  Russians,  cjuririg  their  dispersion  from 
soiilli-west  to  iiortlr-west,  but  the  Finns  or  ratltcr  tlie  Tar- 
tars, whnse  desceiHlants  are  now  coiiruiindcil  with  the  oilier 
intiabttantsj  that  transplanted  the  ['ruits  of  Asia  in  these 
countries*  The  cherry  and  plum  tree  grow  spontaneously 
within  the  55tli  parallel.  Whole  forests  of  the  first  are 
scattered  through  the  government  of  Voronez,  and  their 
culture  in  some  places  of  central  Russia,  particularly  in 
Vladimir,  is  the  only  means  by  which  many  gain  a  sub- 
aistence.  The  fruit,  however,  has  not  been  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  sjjecies,  and  these  are  little  larger  than  wild  cher- 
ries. Horticulture  is  generally  neglected,  but  cabbage 
thrives  throughout  the  provinces,  and  asparagus  in  the 
GardeiiBri  nciglibourhoml  of  Moscow*  It  is  not  a  little  extraordi* 
°*°*^'nary  that  the  gardeners  of  Rostow  in  the  government  of 
^^  laroslavlf    are  superior  to  any  in  Europe;    although   un- 

^^f  aided  by  tlio  ligiits  of  science,  and  without  resources,  con' 

^^^k  tending  against  a  rigorous  climate,  they  supply  Fcters- 
^^^^^H  burg  and  Moscow  with  all  kinds  of  early  vegetiibles.  It 
^^^^^^Pis  probable  that  they  arc  the  descendants  of  a  foreign  co- 
^m  kny,  the  real  Russian  gives  himself  little  trouble  about 

such  pursuits. 

The  animal,  like  the  vegetable  kingtlom  tn  central  Rus> 
sia,  is  not  of  a  distinct  cliaracter.  The  rein  deer  and  the 
camel,  though  ntit  found  wiihin  the  region,  approach  its 
utmost  limits  on  the  north  ami  the  south.  The  other  qua- 
drupeds in  the  neighhuuring  countries  exist  in  the  di^erent 
gtivernments.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  glutton,  the  squir- 
rel, the  hare  and  the  roebuck  are  most  numerous  in  the 
forests.  The  fallow  deer  does  not  exist  in  the  countryt  or 
at  all  events,  is  very  rare.  The  elk  agrees  with  the 
elimatei  but  it  avoids  the  hunter,  and  seeks  safety  in  the 
most  inaccessible  forests.  The  urtis  has  disap|veared«  and 
the  stag  has  decreased  in  number.  The  sorex  moschatuSf 
frthe  mu8  decumanuSf  the  Russian  marmot  and  the  mtu  cri' 
cetus  abound  in  the  barren  plains  on  the  east  of  Voronet 
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and  the  Oka.  Tlie  ilomestic  nnimalji  arc  for  the  most  part  book 
of  an  iiift rior  kinil ;  the  ox  is  tliin  and  bony,  tliC  sheep  is  CJX. 
covered  with  a  coarse  wool,  but  a  fine  fur  is  obti&ined  from 
tlie  lamb,  and  many  of  these  animals  arc  slain  for  the  sake 
of  tbeir  skin,  when  not  more  than  one  or  two  days  old* 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  liardy  patience  of  the  Ftn-Horiet. 
nic,  and  llie  swiftness  of  the  Cossack  horse;  tfiese  good 
qualities  are  united  in  a  less  degree  in  the  RuHsian  horsea. 
It  is  astoniBhing  liow  much  the  Russian  horses  rescnihle 
each  other,  notwitlistantling  tlie  difference  of  climate,  food 
and  keeping.  They  may  be  known  by  their  prominent 
heads,  large  shoulders  and  broad  cJiests ;  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  well  enough  proportioned.  They  can  snpport  long 
journeys,  but  many  are  timid  and  not  easily  hrnkcii. 

The  government  of  Novgorod  may,  from  its  cold  and  ^lovern- 
sterilHy,  be  compared  to  Ingrlaj  its  extensive  deserts  on  JJoyg^f^d. 
the  nortli-eastt  j'>in  tln»se  of  Wologda  and  Olonetz,  Win- 
ter begins  fifteen  days  earlier  at  Bielo-Osero  and  Kyrilow 
than  at  Petersburg*  and  even  llio  country  near  the  town  of 
Novgorod,  is  neither  fruitful  nor  well  cultivated.  More 
hemp  and  flax  are  raised  than  what  is  consumed  by  the 
people,  but  the  fisheries  and  forestst  which  make  up  a 
Ijftli  part  of  the  whole  territory,  are  the  principal  resources 
of  900,000  inhubitants.  The  town  of  fFdiki  Novgorod 
or  Great  Novgorocl,  covers  a  large  extent  of  land  ou  both 
banks  of  the  Wo  1  chow  a.  The  part  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
is  called  the  Side  of  Sophia  from  the  princifial  ctmrch, 
wltich,  together  with  the  arciihishop's  palace  and  the  bar- 
racks,  is  situated  wilhin  the  kranlin  or  citadel,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  a  few  old  and  detached  lionses,  Tfre  other 
part  on  the  right  of  the  river,  is  the  residence  of  mer- 
chants and  retail  traders*  Both  fjuartei-s  are  united  by  a 
l^ridge,  and  they  contain  about  1540  houses,  63  churches, 
(some  of  which  arc  built  in  tlio  suburbs)  and  nearly 
10,000  inhabitants.  Novgorod  was  a  ricli  and  power- HSatoiy of 
ful  republick  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries :  !i*' ***'^"f^ 
its  dominions  extended  to  the  White  Sea,  and  it  disputed 
the  possession  of  Finland  with  the  Swedes.    The  date  of 
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its  origin  is  very  ancient,  tlio  prf>plc  of  the  north  repaired 
to  it  in  tliQ  first  ages  of  (lie  vulgar  ei'a,  atnt  tlir  Ru»»9iaii' 
historians  aasuro  ns  ihat  it  was  a  flourishing  town  lung  be* 
fore  the  entrance  (jf  the  Slavnnian^  inlti  the  country.     It 
was  inhabited  so  early  as  the  ninth  century  by  princes  tri^. 
biitary  to  the   great  dukes  nf   Russia.     The    first  bishop' 
Was  ehnsen  in  99 8 ^  and   a   revolutiun*  a  proof  at  least  ut 
sonic  degree  of  civilizalionf  took  [tlacc  in  1135*     The  mo- 
narchy then  became  elective,  and  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment was    introdnccd.     The   Harisealic   towns  estab]tBhe«L<J 
in  1276  one  of  tlteir  great  factories^  and  the  whole  com- 
merce of  Russia  was  concentratcil  in  Novgorod.     Accord* 
ing  to  some  authors,  its  population  amounted  at  thatttmoi 
to  400,000  souls;  it  is  uncertain  however  whether  or  not  i 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ailjoining  distrirt  were  included* ' 
The  republick  of  Novgorod  brgan   to  decline  in  the  15lh 
century,  and  it  was  completely  subdued  by  the  grand  duko 
Iwan  Wasiliewitsch  in   1578.     Its  commerce  was  greatly 
impaired  after   the    hnmdation   <>f  St.    iVter^burg;   but  it 
still  retains  the  carrying  trade  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.     Staraia  RiissUt  another   town   in  the  same  gci* 
vcrnment,  may  be  mentioned,  not  on   account   of  its  atx 
thousand  inhabitants  and   its  salt  mines,  but  because  it  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been,  as  its  name  indicates,  tha 
first  capital  and  the  moiit  ancient  selllemrnt  of  the  Wara--^ 
guean  RussianSt     A  valuable  library  of  i-are  and  cdd  books « 
is  attached  to  the  convent  of  Jewerskoi-m^Ionusiijr^  which 
stands  on   an   island  in  Hie  lake  of  Waldai.     The  town  of 
Uatitishna  is  built  on  the  Scheleso-Polk  or  plain  of  inm, 
an  extensive  district,  where  a  great  quantity  of  that  met- 
al is  obtained*     Many  of  tbe  poor  in   ICyrilow  and  Bielo 
Osersk  gain   a  subsistence   by  selling  the  images  of  the 
saints. 

The  two  governments  of  Fkskow  or  Pskorv  and   Wi* 
tepskf  are  nowise  different  in  tlieir  pbysicnl  gefigraphy,  and  « 
the  interior  of  both  is  formed  by  the  nortliern,  western  and 
southern  heights  of  the  ridge  Wolchonski.     The  elevation 
of  the  land  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Weliki-Luki    and 
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Opotsclin^  varies  Trom  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet.  Gra- 
nite rocks  are  thickly  scattered,  and  tlic  salma  cperlamis 
abounds  in  the  numerous  lakes.  The  Diina  descends  these' 
lofty  plains  in  a  south-west  direction  and  by  gentle  decli- 
vities towards  the  large  lake  of  Peipus.  The  low  country 
is  xQvy  diflTercnt  from  the  heights,  the  soil  is  sandy  or 
marshy  and  not  mixed  with  argil,  limestone  or  shells. 
The  banks  of  the  marshes  are  c«»vered  with  ferr,s  and 
thynuleea^  tlie  sky  is  often  obscured  by  mists,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  sterile.  But  the  inhabitants  are 
not  numerous,  and  a  considerable  qoantUy  of  rye  and 
other  grain  is  annually  exported.  Hemp  and  flax  are  the 
crops  which  succeed  best ;  the  oak  and  the  apple  tree  are 
seldom  seen,  but  the  prnnus  padus  is  by  no  means  rare* 
The  scenery,  though  bleak  and  wild,  is  not  destitute  of 
beauty.  Tlie  water  in  the  lakes  is  limpid,  their  channels 
ar©  easily  seen,  and  the  flying  squirrel  haunts  and 
enlivens  the  woods.  Beams,  planks  and  mnsts,  the 
produce  of  the  forests,  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire.  The  Wdikaia-Iteka  or  large 
river  flows  rapidly  towards  the  lake  of  Pleskow,  which  forms 
apart  of  the  Peipus.  The  Lowat  descends  to  tlic  lake  li- 
me n,  and  is  confined  in  its  passage  by  pn ejecting  rocks. 
The  name  of  the  Toropaf  the  outlet  of  many  lakes,  ought 
perhaps  to  bo  extended  to  tlie  Duna.  The  same  term 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  ancient  name  of  Turunbis. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  high  plains  of 
Pskow  and  Polotsk  with  others  in  the  interior  of  Prussia; 
both  are  of  the  same  elevation,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  Baltic,  and  equally  important  in  their  relation  to  geo- 
logy and  physical  geography. 

The  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  the  peasants  inhahi- 
in  the  west  of  Welikaia,  particularly  in  Polish  Livonia,  are^^"*"' 
of  Lettonian  origin,  and  the  nobles  arc  mostly  Germans  and 
Poles.  All  the  inhabitants  in  the  greater  part  of  Pskow  arc 
Russians,  but  they  are  more  indolent  and  less  sprightly 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  There  are  besides  some 
Finno*Ingrian,  Esthonian  and  German   or  Livoniun  colo- 
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nists.  The  banks  of  the  Duna,  tlic  greater  part  of  Witepsk 
and  Moliilew  arc  peopled  by  a  particular  race,  the  Rousni' 
acSf  the  Bielo  or  white  Rassians.  Their  dialect  is  very 
ancient  and  perhaps  connected  \\Itl»  tlie  Great  Russian  and 
Pulisby  but  it  is  more  harmonious  than  either.  It  is  still 
spoken  in  Mohilew,  and  it  extended  at  ono  lime  over  the 
whole  of  White  Russia.  Allliuugb  of  Slavonic  origin,  and 
not  mixed  with  modern  tongues,  it  cantiot  be  determined 
whether  or  not  it  was  used  in  the  tniddlc  ages  by  the  KH- 
7vifzes  or  ICriwetans  of  Constantine  Porpbyrogenctcs,  or 
whether  that  tribe  was  composed  of  Slavonians  proper,  Li- 
thuanians or  Finns.  The  Rousni acs  make  up  the  population 
of  the  rural  districts,  atid  arc  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
Zemianinif  who  call  themselves  tSzlachnics  or  persons  of 
family,  may  possess  land,  tbey  arc  exempt  from  statute  la- 
bour, but  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  of  fourteen  roubles  to 
the  Polish  lurds*  The  Gloschokunischnic%i  arc  hired  la- 
boni^rs,  and  the  Prigonoi  are  attached  to  the  soil. 

We  remark  in  the  government  of  Witepsk,  as  we  ad- 
vance from  north  to  south,  the  town  of  Dunaburghf  onct 
tlic  metropolis  of  Polish  Livonia,  and  Polofzh\  a  place  of 
SOOO  inhabitants^  the  ancient  capital  of  a  small  Scandinti* 
Tian  kingdom,  ami  afterwards,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  of  a  Russian  dtitchy  founded  by  Isaslav 
the  son   of    Wladimir    the   Great.     Witepsk  contains  at 

'  present  a  population  of  1 5,000,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  Riga*  The  houses  are  antirjuated  and  ill  built, 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  old  walls  are  decorated  with 
towers.  Many  Jews  are  settled  there  and  in  the  other  towns 
in  the  same  government,  they  amass  wealth  by  usury, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  rank  are  dependent  on  tbem^ 
and  none  more  so  than  the  light  and  frivolous  Poles. 
Pleskow,  an  ancient  Runsinn  province,  is  n(»t  exposed  to  the 
last  evil,  hut  it  has  often  been  the  theatre  of  destructive 

^wars.  The  town  of  the  same  name  is  built  on  the  Wcli- 
kaia,  and  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall.  Although  the  inhabitants  do 
not  exceed  ten  thousand,  there  are  not  fewer  than  sixty 
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clmrclies  built  of  stone*  PIcskow  was  united  with  the  book 
UanseAtic  towns,  and  XUg  people  retaiucd  their  iridepend-  ^^^ 
cnce  until  the  year  15()iK  It  possessed  an  extensive 
commerce,  Wriicli  is  much  diniinished,  it  now  consists 
of  tallow*  leather,  tar,  flax  and  lint,  that  is  sold  for 
a  high  price,  on  account  of  its  fineness.  fFeliki'LHkif 
which  is  noted  for  its  good  leather,  was  long  oue  of 
the  fi-ontier  towns  in  Russia.  Toropeti^  or  the  most 
populous  and  cooimercial  town  in  the  governiiient, 
is  situated  on  the  Toropa,  the  population  amounts  to 
12,000,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  conveyed  from 
it  to  the  Buna.  The  clnircli  of  the  monks  in  the  convent 
of  Petschora,  and  the  long  subterranean  alleys  arc  cut  in  a 
sandstone  rock.  Tho  small  town  of  Isborsk  on  the  hanks 
of  a  lake,  was  in  the  ninth  century  the  residence  of  >Va- 
raguean  princes* 

The  government  of  Smolensko,  or  tlie  ridge  en  the  Govern^ 
other  side  of  the  Duna,  is  less  lofty,  but  not  so  liumid  s^qJ^Jj^jh,^ 
or  marshy.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  still  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation  is  expanded  by  tlie  great  Iieat  of  sum- 
mer. The  forests  abound  in  lofty  trees;  large  masts  are 
sent  to  Riga,  naval  timber  and  firo  wood  to  Kiew.  Al- 
thougli  tho  peasants  are  slaves,  their  lords  are  wealtbyt 
and  hemp,  flax,  wax,  tallow,  fiorses,  oxen  and  pigs  are 
the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  peasantry  weave  their 
owm  cloth  and  linen,  and  they  make  carpets,  which  are 
prized  in  many  parts  of  tlie  empire.  The  ploughs  used  in 
the  country,  arc  drawn  hy  oxen,  and  arc  heavier  than  tliose 
in  the  other  governments.  The  villages,  though  built  af- 
ter the  Russian  manner,  arc  cheerful,  and  many  of  the 
cottages  arc  shaded  with  Irees.^  The  province  of  Smo- 
lensko  has  been  tho  ordinary  road  into  wliich  invaders  have 
passed  from  Poland,  and  entered  Russia.  Charles  tho 
Twelfth  chose  a  diderent  route,  the  campaign  was  dis- 
astrous to  tho  Swedes,  hut  his  plans  were  wisely  de- 
vised.    The  town  of  Smolensko  was  an  ancient  bulwark  Towai. 


■  Rembcck,  Rei*c,  U,  330. 
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MoK  of  the  empirei  and  the  common  people  consider  it,  as  well 
*•'*•  BS  Moscow,  a  sacred  or  holy  place.  The  town  stands  on 
an  amphitheatre,  it  was  speedily  rebuilt  after  its  destrac- 
tion  in  1812,  and  before  that  period  it  contained  12,000 
Inhabitants,  its  linen  and  silk  manufactories  were  flourish- 
ingy  and  many  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
repaired  to  its  great  annual  fair.  The  greater  pai-t  of 
Ihrogobousch  is  built  of  stone,  and  its  population  amounts 
tQ  4000.  Wiaismaf  though  built  of  wood,  possesses  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  is  peopled  by  12,000  inhabitants. 
Grain,  flax,  lint,  wax  and  honey  are  exported  from  its 
pristan  or  harbour  to  Petersburg  by  the  feeders  of  the 
Wolga.  Poretchi,  a  place  of  6000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a 
trade  between  Riga  and  Smolenslco  by  the  Kaspla,  which 
falls  into  the  Duna* 
Oofera-  The  Wolga  rises  in  the  government  of  Tver,  and  when 
Tftr.  U  issues  from  its  natal  marsh,  it  is  not  more  than*two  feet 
in  breadth.  The  country  on  the  west  is  high,  cold  and 
in  many  places  unfruitful,  but  it  is  covered  with  lofty  fo« 
M  rests.  The  land  on  tlie  east  is  lower,  the  climate  is  more 
temperate,  and  the  canals  which  connect  the  nayigation  of 
the  Wolga  and  the  Neva,  contribute  greatly  to  the  com- 
TowBt.  mercial  wealth  of  tlio  people.  The  town  of  Tver  is  well 
built,  the  streets  are  broad,  and  the  squares  are  large,  one 
of  them  is  adorned  with  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Catherine 
the  Second.  The  place  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  pros[)erity  depends  on  its  position,  which  is  favourable 
for  commerce.  A  hundred  boats  often  sail  from  it  in  the 
same  day,  and  pass  from  the  Wolga  into  the  canal  of 
fFicbney-Wblotschek.  The  city  of  the  last  name  is  en- 
livened by  the  numerous  boats  which  ascend  and  descend 
the  canal.  The  cheerful  town  of  Torjok  is  situated  be- 
tween the  two  last,  and  participates  in  their  trade.  The 
'  manufacture  of  Morocco  leather  is  a  lucrative  branch  of 
industry,  and  tlie  population  of  Torjok  exceeds  at  present 
IdfOOO  souls.  Ostaschkow,  which  lies  towards  tlio  west,  is 
the  metropolis  of  an  unhealthy  district,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  impregnated  with  disagreeable  exhalations  that 
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rise  from  lakes  and  marslies.  The  inhabitants  earn  a  live- 
liliood  by  building  boats.  Jijew-Wladimirow  contains  7000 
souls,  and  the  boatmen  and  the  other  people  who  subsist  hy  ' 
navigation,  repair  to  it.  Tlie  towns  on  the  east  are  insig- 
nificant, but  the  inhabitants  of  ICaschin  export  their  red  pig- 
ment, and  the  people  in  Bejeiskf  their  agricultural  instru- 
menta.  The  rural  population  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
Finnic  Carelians. 

The  government  of  Moscow  is  considered  the  nucleus  of  GoTemI" 
the  empire ;  the  inhabitants  are  more  industrious  than  those  mq'J^ow, 
in  any  other  Russian  proYince,  it  is  also  more  populous  and 
better  cultivated.     The  argillaceous  and  sandy  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,   and  many  parts  are  covered   with  heaths  or 
marshes.     The  nortfiern  and  eastern  districts  are  well  pi*a-  Produce. 
vided  w  ith  wood  ;  the  others  arc  cultivated,  and  produce 
rye,  barley  and  early  wheat;  still  the  grain  raised,  and  the 
cattle  reared  in  the  whole  government,  are  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants*     The  corn  harvest  in  180S 
amounted  to  2,570,000  tshetverts,  but  it  was  necessary,  in 
addition  to  that  quantity,  to  purchase  and  import  1,120,000. 
The  asparagus,  plums  and  apples  of  the  province,  arc  said 
to  be  of  as  good  a  r|yality  as  any  in  Russia. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  difTuscd  from  the  capital  to  industry, 
the  villages,  and  divided  into  many  branches^  Tallow, 
cloth,  silk,  calico,  sail-cloth,  table  linen,  hats,  Russian  and 
Morocco  leather,  paper,  stone  ware,  porcelain,  cutlery  and 
many  other  articles  are  exported  from  the  province.  The  Cofnm«rc«-^ 
inland  trade  of  the  capital  is  very  great,  less  subject  to 
fluctuation,  and  of  a  more  national  sort  than  that  of  Peters- 
burg. The  merchants  are  connected  with  the  difierent 
houses  throughout  tlic  vast  empire  from  Moscow  to  Kiakhta ; 
tbey  have  their  agents  in  Pekiii,  London,  Samarcand  and 
Hamburg. 

The  famous  city,  which  was  burnt  and  levelled  with  the  Towm, 
ground   by  its  patriotic  inhabitants,  has  now  risen  from  itg^'^"^°''* 
ashes  with  greater  splendour,  and  without  liaviog  lost  its 
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BOOK  original  character,  Moscow,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly 
I  0ix#  styled  Moskwa,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  t!ic  same  nam©  at 
'  the  base  of  the  heights,  which  arc  called  the  Sparrow  hiUs* 

The  czars  are  still  crowned  in  the  ancient  ca|iital  of 
empire^  and  Moscow  is  still  the  residence  of  the  oldest  fa 
mtlies  and  the  wealthiest  nobles.     It  is  the  seat  of  an  uni*' 
versity,  several  learned  societies,  of  the  senate,  and  a  sec- 
Exient,a|>-  tion  of  the  holy  synod*     As  to  superficial  extent}  it  is,  after 
Constantinople,  the  largest  town  in  Europe,  for  its  circum- 
ference is  not  less  than  five  German  miles  or  thirty-four 
vcrsts*"^     Its  great  extent  must  not  be  attributed  to  its  po- 
pulation,   but  to  the  manner  in    whicli   it  is  built     The 
houses  are  of  a  single  story,  many  are  detaclied  cottages, 
there  are  some  palaces  with  very  large   gardens,  and  a 
great  space  is  covered  with  churches  and  cliapels.     EacI 
church  has  several  cupolas,   some   are  painted  in  red  oi 
green,  others  are  covered  with  white  iron  or  gilded  copper*^ 
The  number  of  cupolas  is  not  fewer  than  l£00,  and  most  ol 
them  are  overtopped  by  a  cross  or  crescent.     It  is  a  curioua 
spectacle  to  see  such  a  confused  mass  of  palaces,  cottages 
and  cupolas,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  Moscow  is  when  the 
morning  sun  darts  its  rays  on  tlio  difierent  groups*     It  is 
then  that  strangers  ascend  the  tower  of  Iwanf  to  take  a 
view  of  the  town- 
Three  hundred  and  one  churches  were  set  apart  for  the 
Greco-Russians,  two  for  the  Lutherans,  one  for  the  Calrin^ 
ists,  another  for  the  Catholics,  a  third  for  the  united  Greeks 
and  a  fourth  for  tlie  Armenians.     Twenty -nine  monasteriesl 
were  inhabited  by  monks,  and  the  number  of  houses  amount^ 
ed  to  12,548,  although  not  more  than   1706  were  built  of ' 
brick  or  stone.     The  population  in  summer  was  equal  to 
250,000,  and  in  winter  to  :jOO,000.     There  were  in  1817,^ 
or  in  the  fifth  year  after  the    great    conflagration^  28a  i 
churches,  9148  houses,  6187  shops  built  of  stone,  and  not  i 
fewer  than  iro>000  inhabitants.    The  population  has  be* 

*  Nearly  twcnty-ihfec  Englisb  miiet, 

t  TUe  onoie  of  Iwmn  ii  sytionxmous  with  John* 
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come  during  the  ciglit  successive  years,  greater  than  it  ever 
was  at  any  former  perind.  Many  uf  tlie  wooden  houses 
have  been  replaced  by  stone  bulltlitigs*  and  although  the 
ancient  confusion  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  for  5600  ha- 
bitations were  not  destroyed,  still  many  of  the  streets  and 
squares  are  more  regular, 

Moscow  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  ihaKyeviel  or  cita- 
del, Kitaigorodf  Bielogorod  and  Semlanai-got^od ;  but  these 
divisions  do  not  include  the  numerous  slohodes  or  suburbs. 
The  Kremlin  is  encompassed  with  high  and  thick  walls, 
protected  by  battlements,  and  flanked  with  turrets.  The 
dismal  fortifications  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  French, 
and  within  them  was  situated  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars, 
the  residence  of  the  valiant  Iwan,  the  generous  Michael 
RomanzoW;  the  wise  Alexis,  and  Peter  the  Great,  The 
edifice  fell  into  decay  after  the  last  monarch  removed  the 
court  to  the  marshes  on  the  Neva;  but  it  was  repaired  and 
rendered  habitable  by  Paul  the  First,  wlio  wished  perhaps 
to  make  Moscow  a  second  time,  the  capital  of  tlic  empire. 
The  cathedrals  of  the  Assumption,  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  the  Virgin,  are  all  of  them  within  the  Kremlin,  The 
sovereigns  arc  consecrated,  crowned  and  married  in  tha 
first  church,  Peter  IL  was  the  last  of  tlie  czars  who  was 
buried  in  the  second,  and  the  roof  of  the  third  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  gilded  copper.  These  cathedrals  are 
adorned  with  gold  or  silver  vases,  a  profusion  of  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  other  ornaments  of  antiquated  and 
ordinary  workmanship.  A  silver  sconce  with  forty -eight 
branches  is  placed  in  the  Assumption,  it  weighs  seventy 
ponds,  or  2800  English  pounds,  it  w^as  given  to  the  czar  by 
the  Dutch.  Moses  is  represented  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  the 
rays  and  glory  that  emanate  from  Jehovah  are  of  silver, 
the  lawgiver  and  the  mount  are  of  gold.  A  large  chamber 
in  the  palace  of  the  czar,  is  filled  with  regal  crowns,  ancient 
dresses,  armour,  costly  saddles  and  Tartar  harness.  The 
other  ten  churches  within  the  citadel  are  remarkable  for 
their  gildings,  and  still  more  so  for  the  size  of  their  bells, 
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BoeK  one  of  which  is  called  Twan  Weliki  or  John  the  Great  /  it 
^^^  was  cast  in  1600,  during  the  reign  of  Godounof,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  largest  of  any*  Anotlier  was  cast  in  ihc  tima 
of  the  same  prince,  it  weighed  upwards  of  10,000  pouds 
(400,000  English  pounds.)  The  tower  on  which  it  hung, 
having  hecn  reduced  to  aslies,  the  bell  was  melted  a  second 
time,  and  2000  pouds  were  added  to  it  by  order  of  the  em- 
press Anna  Iwanawnat  who  called  It  by  her  own  name^ 
The  steeple  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1737,  and  since 
that  time  Anna  Iwanatia  has  been  buried  in  the  niins.  The 
patriarchal  library  is  kept  in  the  church  of  the  TweWa 
Apostles ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  Greek  and  Slavonic  manifr« 
scripts,  wliicb  ai^e  now  covered  with  dust,  or  consumed  by 
motha. 

iuigorod.  Tlie  ELifaigorod  or  the  Chinese  Toyvn  is  so  called,  because 
Chinese  caravans  used  to  repair  to  it  fur  commercial  pur< 
{Mises.  It  rises  like  a  crescent  round  the  half  of  the  Kreni' 
lin,  and  although  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  during* 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  it  is  now  completely  rcbutlU^ 
That  quarter  of  the  city  may  be  compared  to  a  perpetual 
fair  on  account  of  its  rich  bazars  that  are  better  stocked 
than  any  in  Petersburg,  and  its  numerous  shojis,  all  of 
which  arc  under  arcades.  The  public  buildings  in  the 
ELitaigorod,  are  the  exchange,  the  treasury  or  a  \ety  large 
modern  edifice,  and  the  famous  church  of  Pokrow,  fron 
which  the  patriarch  began  his  triumphal  entrance  onanaas^ 
that  was  led  by  the  czar.  Twenty  other  churches  art 
enclosed  within  the  last  building,  and  all  of  them  are  ar»'i 
ranged  so  as  to  admit  enough  of  light,  a  proof  at  least  of 
the  architect's  ingenuity- 

tloiforod*  The  two  last  divisions  are  surrounded  by  the  BdaigOfvi^ 
or  White  Town,  which  is  also  called  the  tow  n  of  the  czaj>^ 
its  first  name  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  its  walls-  Th 
whole  quarter  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground  in  181 
but  it  has  been  much  improved  since  that  time.  Tlia 
largest  buildings  are  the  foundry,  the  arsenal,  the  uni- 
versity and  two  gymnasia  which  arc  attached  to  it.  Tlie 
Semlanoi-gorod  encompasses  the  ladt  divisionj  and  is  sur- 
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ifled   l>y   cartYten   ramparts  and  walls,  in  whicli  were 
formerly  tliirty-four  wooden  and  two  slone  gates,  but  the 

latter  only  remain.     A  huttdrcd  and  three   churches^  tlio 

police  oflice,  the  criminal  courts  and  the  foundling  hospi- 
tal, which  is  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  m  Europe, 
arc  situated  within  the  Semlanoi-Gorod,  Other  edifices 
might  he  mentioned  in  the  .slobodes  or  Kuburbs,  but  the 
N41W  Palace,  tlic  largest  of  tliein  all»  has  not  yet  been 
rebuilt*  More  than  a  hundred  bridges  have  been  erect- 
ed on  the  Mofikwa^  the  Neglina  and  the  Jausai  but  the 
water  in  these  rivers  is  often  tuibid,  and  !»ardly  drink- 
able. An  aqueduct  was  begun  by  Catherine  IL,  and 
spring  water  is  now  conveyed  into  the  city.  Tiio  places  of 
amusement  are  the  theatres,  public  garde us»  Russian  moun- 
tains made  of  wood  and  ice,  cltibs  or  casinos,  concert  and 
assembly  rooms.  The  inns  are  for  the  most  part  frequent- 
ed by  strangers^  and  few  of  them  are  good.  The  baihs  on 
the  contrary  are  commended,  and  tlitir  number  exceeds 
600.  Such  is  tite  real  capital  of  the  Russian  nation,  the 
holy  city  of  thti  Greco-Russian  priests,  and  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem of  their  church  militant.'^ 

Borne  otltcr  towns  and  burglis  in  the  same  government Ochvr 
may  be  enumerated,  i/mitrof  contains  3000  inhabitants,***^'"*' 
many  of  wimm  are  employed  in  diOlrent  manufactories; 
but  the  people  reside  at  great  distances  from  one  ano- 
ther, gardens  and  fields  are  cultivated  within  the  walls* 
fFerbU%  is  famed  for  its  porcelain,  which  affords  occupation 
to  200  workmen.  Kotomua  is  peopled  by  6000  indivi- 
duals, and  built  on  a  height  watered  by  the  Moskwa;  its 
trail e  ctmsists  chiefly  in  tallow  and  posttUa  or  confects 
made  of  apples.  Serpoukqf  is  an  agrcojible  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nara,  and  its  sail-cloth  is  exported  to  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  empire.  Vcraia^  a  town  of  60O  souls, 
carries  on  a  trade  with  Moscow.    M)$liuUk  on  the  Mosk- 
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*  Reinb€ck'M  travel*  OkiitlateH  and  abridged  in  the  Jmmiea  de4  f^oi/agta, 
Sae  atfo  in  th<?  »amc  work,  the  map  of  tlic  Kromiiii,  Rtc/UfTM  ht§cn\}U0t%  of 
Mofcow.  (Geriniii]}  ff^Uhtihuten't  Picture  of  Moscow*  (Gei^itii}  Lj/»f^^* 
Accouoi  of  Mdkcvvv.    Loudon,  1821* 
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wa  was  destroyed  in  18 12,  but  it  has  been  since  rebuilt  and 
improved. 

The  celebrated  monastery  of  Troixkaia- Laura  or  tlic 
Holy  Trinity,  is  about  sixty  versts  to  tbc  north  or  Moscow. 
The  walls  are  a  verst  and  a  half  in  clrcymference^  thirty 
feet  in  heighti  and  eight  or  nine  in  thickness;  and  above 
them  are  two  covered  galleries  or  arcades,  from  which 
the  view  is  much  admired.  The  Poles  besieged  and  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  take  tlie  convent  during  two  years. 
Kine  churches^  many  buildings  inhabited  by  the  monks, 
large  gardens,  and  a  palace  founded  by  Peter  the  Great* 
and  enlarged  by  Elizabeth^  are  situated  within  the  en- 
closure. Other  five  churches  and  a  thousand  houses,  the 
property  of  the  convent,  have  been  built  without  the  walls. 
The  monastery  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  empire; 
it  was  once  inhabited  by  three  hundred  monks,  who  Here 
the  lords  of  130,000  serfs  or  peasants.  Their  annual  re- 
venue, it  is  said,  amounted  to  L.50,000.  But,  since  the 
spoliation  of  the  Russian  clergy ,  as  the  priests  term  it,  the 
ijumber  of  monks  was  reduced  to  a  hundred,  and  their  in- 
come to  20,000  roubles  or  L.4170.  A  hundred  peasants 
only  arc  now  attached  to  the  establishment.  The  JWw 
Jerusalem  or  the  convent  of  fFoskresensko  is  built  like  the 
church  of  the  Holy  sepulchre  at  Jc  rusalem»  and  not,  as 
several  travellers  affirm,  after  the  plan  of  Solomon^s 
temple* 

The  government  of  Wladimir 
Moscow,  its  soil,  climate  and 
of  the  same  nature.  Gardening 
salted  and  pickled  mushrooms  arc  in  winter  the  common 
food  of  the  lower  orders  in  dilTcrcnt  districts^  The  Ktias- 
ma  and  the  Occa^  which  lolls  fragments  of  gold  and  other 
metals,  water  the  country,  and  form  a  communication  with 
ilic  W(dga.  Wadimir  or  Wlotlimir,  once  a  very  flourish- 
ing tuwnt  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  the  pro* 
Vince,  and  the  founders  of  Moscow,  lias  fallen  into  decay^ 
although  its  twenty-ftve  churches  and  Archbisliop^s  palace 
still  remain.    The  inhabitants  send  cherriesi  cucumbers  and 
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Tegetablc3  to  Moscow,  but  they  derive  little  advantage  book 
from  tlieir  manufactures.  The  Swnngir  flows  at  the  ^^^' 
distanrc  of  six  vorsts*  fn)m  the  town,  and  many  pcliblcsi 
false  topazes  and  jasptTs  are  collected  on  its  banks. 
Stisdal  was  the  first  residence  of  the  Wlodiiuirlan  dukes, 
its  kre/uUn  or  old  castle  is  now  in  ruiuij,  but  it  re- 
tains its  linen  and  cloth  mannractories.  The  dialect 
spoken  by  the  people  is  mixed  with  Russian  and  other 
wortis  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Ptrcdawi  or  Sa-leskiit 
which  signifies  the  town  beyond  the  wood,  contains  5000 
souls;  its  trade  consists  in  cloth,  silk  and  leather.  The 
city  is  Un  tit  on  the  banks  of  lake  FleschtoWt  w  lie  re  Peter 
the  Great  had  two  frigates^  in  w hich  he  studied  practical 
navigation.  Murom  on  the  Occa  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Mordvine  princes?  it  is  peopled  by  7000  inUividuals^ 
and  exports  a  great  (quantity  oT  soap  and  Russian  lea- 
ther. Rich  mines  of  iron  are  situated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  versts  from  Murom,  and  at  nearly  sixty  tersts 
from  itt  arc  large  veinn  of  alabaster,  which  extend  to 
Mischnei-Novgorod.  Sixteen  large  glasshouses  and  seve- 
ral manuracturies  have  been  built  in  the  district  of  Jhi- 
ratachevo,* 

The  iron  and  copper  works  are  in  a  flourishing  state, '"f^*"*J^y 
hut  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  tiie  agriculture  of  "uhu^er* 
the  province.  One  or  two  cows,  a  wretched  horse,  and 
seven  or  eight  lean  sheep  oiake  up  the  whole  property  of  a 
peasant  on  a  noble  domain*  The  serfs  of  the  crown  are 
not  so  poor,  but  tlieir  cottages  are  \evy  diity ;  a  cow  and 
a  calf,  or  a  mare  and  foal  are  often  seen  in  the  hovels  in- 
habited by  their  owners.  The  use  which  is  made  of  the 
Siberian  centaury  from  Murom  to  Arsamas,  is  not  gener- 
ally known  in  other  countries.  The  largest  leaves  arc  col- 
lected and  dried,  they  are  afterwards  applied,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  wounds  and  scars;  in  this  way,  it  is  af- 
firmed, a  wouTid  is  mnre  speedily  cicatrized  and  healed 
than  by  any  other  method. 


*  Epli^m^ri<]«i  G«o|raph.  of  Wtymnr,  IX.  p.  Sift. 
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The  lake  Poganovo  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground ;  floating  islands  are  sometimes  seen 
~  on  it,  but  they  only  rise  to  the  surface  after  tempestuous 
weather.* 

The  northern  situation  of  the  government  of  Jaroslaw 
renders  the  climate  colder  than  in  the  two  last  pnovinces. 
The  soil  is  not  of  a  bad  quality,  but  the  grain  harvests  are 
never  abundant ;  lint  succeeds  better,  and  the  art  of  gar- 
dening has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  in  any 
other  Russian  government.  The  inhabitants  of  some  rural 
districts  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  stockings,  hats  and 
different  woollen  or  linen  stuffs.  Many  individuals  emi* 
grate  temporarily  into  other  provinces,  and  obtain  employ- 
ment as  gardeners  or  workmen. 

The  inliabitants  of  Jaroslavl  or  Jaroslaw  on  the  Wolga, 
are  perhaps  as  industrious  as  any  in  the  Russian  empire. 
The  town,  before  the  fire  in  1768,  contained  6100  houses, 
84  churches,  and  21,000  souls;  its  present  population 
amounts  to  24,000,  the  number  of  liouses  to  2800,  and 
there  are  not  fewer  than  63  churches,  of  which  44  are 
built  of  stone.  The  linen  and  silk  manufactories  arc  very 
flourishing,  and  table  linen,  Russian  leather,  linseed  oil 
and  many  other  articles  are  sent  to  Petersburg.  The 
school  of  arts  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  cele- 
brated Dcmidof,  and  it  obtained  afterwards  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  universities. 

Rostow  is  built  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  Peter 
the  Great  engaged  in  some  skirmishes  before  he  gained  his 
naval  victories.  The  exports  are  linen,  sulphuric  acid  and 
minium.  Many  strangers  repair  to  the  different  fairs;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  not  less  than  6000,  and  the  town 
was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  an  ancient  dutrhy.  The  po- 
pulation of  Uglitsch  on  the  Wolga,  is  equal  to  7000  souls, 
and  its  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  leather,  soap  and  paper. 
Iron  is  the  staple  article  in  the  trade  of  BorissogUbskf  and 


•  Lcpekhin^s  Travels,  quoted  by  Georgi. 
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the  wealth  of  Htjhfnsk  dcperKls   on   its  tallow  works  and    book 
linen  man ii factories*  cix* 

The  same  industry  does  not  extend  to  the  lofty  forests  in 
the  government  of  Kostroma*  where  the  lime  grows  luxu- 
riantly on  the  Welluga,  and  dark  pines  cover  the  wilder 
banks  of  the  Unscha*  The  climate  becomes  sensibly  colder 
as  we  advance  eastwards,  and  the  population,  wfiich  is 
greater  than  in  some  German  kingdoms,  exceeds  1,4 00,000, 
The  habits  and  occupation  of  the  country  people  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw,  hut  the  emi- 
gration from  the  pruvinco  is  greater,  and  the  land  of  the 
absentees  is  cuUivated  hy  women  and  children.  Kos- 
troma, a  town  of  9000  souls,  is  surrounded  with  eartlien 
ramparts,  and  the  inhabitants  export  linen,  soap  and  Rus- 
sian leatiier*  Makariew-Unsha  is  often  confounded  with 
Makariew  on  the  W<dga-  Gatitsch  on  the  lake  of  the 
finme  name,  contains  6000  souls. 

Tlie  government  of  J^Tischnei  or  Lower  J\'))vgorod  is  pcr^Govem- 
haps  the  finest  province  in  the  Russian  empire*  Pictur- JJJ^rchnei 
csque  and  varied  hills,  regular  and  temperate  seasons,  a^^^fi^^^***! 
fertile  though  sandy  soil,  lofty  forests  of  oaks  and  limes, 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  good  cattle,  plenty  of  fish  and 
game,  salt,  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  a  position  favour- 
able for  inland  trade,  arc  some  of  the  ail  vantages  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  The  largest  sterlets  in  the  whole  of 
Russia  are  taken  from  the  Occa,  which  unites  with  the 
Wolga  in  tlie  same  province.  A  chain  of  littoral  hillst 
the  Balaktanova-Gorat  extends  on  tlie  left  of  the  last 
river.  They  are  well  wooded  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  they  are  cultivated  to  the  summits,  wliich  are  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.  Calcareous  rocks  abounding  in  caverns  are  situated 
in  the  neighbouHmod  of  the  Piana,  and  the  name  of  the 
river,  which  signifies  Drunken f  is  expressive  of  the  ir» 
regular  windings,  that  are  probably  occasioned  by  its 
streams  being  diverted  into  cavities,  TJie  lake  Tilcnina 
is  often  lost  In  an  abyss,  but  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  light 
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BOOK    body  passes  through   the  concealed  passage,  and  is 
CIS.     again  floating  on  the  small  river  Wad.     The  fish  in  the 
lake  Mandewskoif  are  not  easily  caught  in  the  net^  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  escape  into  caverns.* 
Nhidbi-Go-      ^^ch'Gorod    or   J^ischnd    J^Tovgorod,    the    Low   JVr» 
lod.  town  is  distinguished  from  the  ancient  Novgorod,  and  to 

the   name    of   the   last  is   generally  added  the  adjective 
JFeliki  or  Great.    Those  who  leave  the  same  place  for 
Nischnei  Novgorod,  sail  down   the  Wolga,  and   it  is  for 
that  reason  called  the  low  town.    It  contains  1826  houses 
and  a  population  of  12,000  souls.    The  place  is  one  of 
the  great  marts  for  the  inland  trade,  and  it  is  likely  to  re- 
tain that  advantage  from  its  centra!  position  between  the 
north  and  south  of  European  Russia,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  mines  of  Permia,  and  from  its  navigation  on  the  Wolga 
and  the  Occa.     Some  of  its   exports    are   copper,   iron, 
conlage,  tallow  and  beer,   and  the   three  thousand  barks 
that  sail  to  it  every  year,  are  manned  by  70,000  burlaki 
or  boatmen.    A  great  many  Persians,  Tartars,  Buchari- 
ans  and  Chinese  meet  at  the  fair  of  Nisch-Gorod,  and  the 
value  of  the  different  articles,  which  are  exposed  to  sale, 
is  rarely  less  than  a  hundred  millions  of  roubles.     Arsa- 
mas,  or  the  second  town  in  the  government,  is  peopled  by 
8000  individuals^  the  streets  are  dirty,  and  the  houses  are 
ill  built,  but  the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  compara- 
tively affluent ;  almost  all  of  them   are  tradesmen  or  soap- 
boilers, dyers  and  shoemakers.    The-  kraschennina  or  blue 
stuffs,  which  are  worn   by  the  women  throughout  many 
provinces,   are    for   the    most  part    dyed    in    the    town. 
A  great   quantity    of    potashes    is    likewise    made,   but 
that  branch  of  industry  is  in   the  hands  of  government, 
and  all  the  forests  in  different  districts  are  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  works.    Hard  or  old  wood  is  always  pi*eferred 
to  young  or   tender   trees,  and,  as   M.   Storch  observes 
rightly,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  may  in  a  great  mea- 

*  Lepckhin  and  Pallas  quoted  by  Georgi  in  hit  description  of  Rutsia.    I. 
I».S76. 
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"sure  bo  attributed  to  that  cause.  PofscMinki  is  peopled  Booit 
by  5000  soiiis,  and  the  inliabitants  of  Didakna  export  the  ^^^* 
Bult  that  in  ubtaified  from  the  saltiio  s|iringfi  in  the  vicini- 
ty. Pauiowa  on  the  Occa  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
hllage,  it  contahis  6000  inliabitantSt  and  almost  every 
nan  in  tho  place  is  a  smith  or  a  cutler.  Scissor.^,  knives, 
"swonls,  air*guns,  files,  planes,  locks  and  padlocks  are 
exported.  Many  of  the  last  articles  arc  very  small,  and 
of  admirable  workmansEiip;  they  are  sent  into  Asia^  and 
each  is  sold  for  a  rouble*  Pogost,  another  village  of 
Ibc  same  sort,  contains  SOOO  inliabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  in  arms. 

Tlie  population  of  the  government  amounts  to  1>350,000, 
md  in  that  number  there  may  be  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
Tschouvasches  and  Mord vines,  a  distinct  people,  of  whom 
we  have  already  given  Sfinie  account. 

The  governrncnt  of  Fcnza,  which  is  watered  by  thecoirerfi* 
Soiira  and  the  Mo^icbka,  is  in  many  places  fertile,  tbep^p^^^*^*^ 
soil  is  generally  rich  and  of  a  dark  colour;  the  oak  and 
the  nut  tree  abound  in  the  forests.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tlicir  number 
tbrougliout  the  province  is  not  less  than  a  million,  inclu- 
sively of  40,000  Mordvinest  and  21,000  Tartars.  Lea- 
ther, glass,  potashes  and  spirits  arc  tlic  piincipal  exports. 
Many  horses  arc  bred  in  different  parts  of  tire  country,  Vftriety  of 
and  one  variety,  of  a  white  colour,  is  covered  in  winter'^*  ^'*"*' 
with  a  coarse  and  thick  wool.*  The  women  make  use  of 
diflferent  dyes,  that  are  very  durable,  and  they  extract 
them  from  indigenous  plants,  or  wild  madder,  gtnuta 
and  serratula.  Iron-works  have  been  erected  at  Imara^ 
and  the  same  metal  abounds  in  different  parts  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  town  of  Penza  is  a  place  of  trade,  it 
stands  on  a  height  watered  by  the  Soura,  and  its  popu- 
lation exceeds  11,000  souls.  The  country  on  the  east 
df  the  Soura  is  covered  with  forests,  and  the  hrasska  ale* 
racea  grows  spontaneously  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers. 


>  FillAt,  Vo^riisfli,  L  p.  132, 


BOOK    Saranskt  a  town  of  7000  inliaUi tantivy  many  of  whom  are 
Oix*     fioap-boilers  or  tanners^  and  Kyasno-Slobodsk  witli   its  nu- 
^^""^  inerous  distilleries^  are  situated  in  the  north  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  southern  districts  In  the  government  of  Tamhof 
are  fertile  in  panturage,  and  the  oak  and  the  ash  are  the 
most  common  trees  in  the  forests.  'J'he  soil  is  poorer  in 
tho  north,  but  tiie  piiiep  the  hirch«  the  alder  and  the 
lime  abound  in  the  woods.  The  ojien  plains  descend  for 
the  most  part  tov\ards  the  north,  and  on  that  account  tlie 
temperature  is  colder  than  might  have  been  inferred  from 
the  latitude.  Cattle  are  expoited  from  the  province,  and 
the  grain  raised  on  it,  is  sutlicient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inliabitants;  but  many  natural  products  are  ncglectedt 
among  othersi  kermes  or  Polish  cochineal,  which  n\ny  ho 
collected  from  every  oak,  and  tiie  cantharides  or  insects 
Popuutjon.  that  abound  on  tlie  ash  trees*  The  population  is  equal  to 
1^400,000,  and  in  tliat  nuntber  there  are  about  S00,000 
odnovorzif  or  fiee  hiisbandrneEu  tlie  proprietors  of  their 
farms.  Some  of  the  other  inhabitants  are  Little  Russians, 
Mordvines,  and  Tartars,  who  are  distinguished  fiom  their _ 
neighbours  by  their  honesty,  knowledge  and  comparativt^] 
wealth**  The  industry  of  the  townsmen  is  confined  to 
the  mafmfacturing  of  cloth  and  linen,  to  the  distillation  of 
strong  liquor»  and  the  working  of  iron.  The  quantity  of 
the  last  metal,  which  is  smelted  in  tlie  numerous  furnaces 
belonging  to  a  single  individual, f  amounts  to  a  hundredj 
and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  tliirty  thousand  pouiJs.^i 
The  district  of  Kadom  abuunds  in  honey ;  and  floury 
cattle,  hides,  wax  and  i  iver  boats  are  exported  from  dif^l 
ferent  parts  of  tho  country.  The  Mokscha  is  the  princi* 
pal  outlet  for  the  coninierce  of  the  (irovlnce,  it  croa 
Penza,  receives  the  Txnat  wliich   issues  from  the  ateppet^ 


*  Description  du  gouvernemeot  de  Tamhof,  Journul  de  SuLi»liqiie|  I*  Vlt* 
Cthier. 

1  These  iron  workt  beloiii;  to  M.  Baiaiduf. 
t  4|800|000  or  5,200,000  lb«. 
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on  the  south  of  Tambof,  and  their  united  streams  flow  into    book 
the  Oka.     The  city  of  Tambof  is  peopled  by  15,000  indi-     cix. 
viduals,  but  its  trade  is  insignificant.    A  steppe  or  uncuiti-  """""""* 
vated  plain  extends  to  the  soiitli  of  the  town,   and  affords 
shelter  for  game  and  different  wild  animals.    Koslow  con- 
tains 8000  souls,  and  its  commerce  is  more  considerable; 
it  is  situated  on  the  Woronesch,  a  feeder  of  tlie  Don,  and  its 
rapid  course  indicates  the  descent  of  the  ridge.    The  largest 
towns  towards  the  north  are  Morshansk  on  the  Tzna,  and 
Telatma  on  the  Oka. 

The  uniformity  of  the  central  plains  is  interrupted  to  a  GoTem- 
certain  extent,  in  the  government  of  Risesan.    The  country  Sfilan. 
to  the  south  of  the  capital  is  rich  in  grain,  but  the  pic- 
turesque hills,  the  shaded  and  sheltered  plains  terminate  at 
the  banks  of  the  Oka.     The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  Lakei  in 
wilder,  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  district  of  legoriewsk  a'^of*ie"*J^ 
encompassed  by  vast  forests,  and  tlieir  waters  pass  by  the  weik. 
Pra  into  the  Oka.     Agriculture  forms  the  great  occupation 
of  the  people,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  above 
what  is  consumed  in  the  country  exceeds  two  millions  of 
tshetverts.*     Egyptian  barley,  or  hordeum  nudum  is  culti- 
vated In  the  province,  and  the  large  orchards  of  apple  and 
cherry  trees  arc  mostly  confined  to  the  central  districts*! 
The  art  of  gardening  is  well  understood,  and  bees'  wax,  Gardenisg. 
hops,  girkins  and  different  vegetables  arc  sent  to  Moscow. 
The  peasants  not  only  weave  the  clotli,  and  make  the  stock- 
ings which  they  wear,  but  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  ex- 
ported and  sold  to  the  country  people  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces.     An  immense  number  of  quails  are  salted  every 
autumn,  and  exported  in  barrels  to  different  parts  of  the 
empire.     Flax  and  lint  succeed  in  the  northern  districts, 
and  many  of  tlie  villagers  are  employed  in  spinning  thread, 
or  in  making  linen. 

•  Tlio  poud  is  equal  to   forty  pounds,  and  the   tsli(?tvcrt  is  equal  to  seven 
poudH  ami  a  half. 

t  Postoph,  chez  Ics  ecrivains  agronomes  Fran^^ais. 
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The  population  is  equal  to  1,200,000,  but  there  are  not 
more  than  150,000  free  peasants.  The  serfs  are  not  so 
poor  as  in  many  other  governments.  Tiio  number  of  Tar- 
tars in  Risesan  is  not  greater  than  two  or  three  thousand, 
and  the  most  >vealtliy  amongst  them  reside  at  KasimoWf  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  a  Tartar  principality,  and  at  present 
a  commercial  town  of  10,000  souls.  The  Tartars  inhabit 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  wliere  tliey  liave  a  mosque,  and 
carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  fur.  Ruins  and  inscriptions 
are  observed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Riaesan,  although  the  capital  and  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  great  dukes,  contains  little  worthy  of  notice;  it  is  ill 
built,  and  peopled  only  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the 
ancient  Risesan,  that  tlie  Tartars  destroyed,  was  not  per- 
haps situated  on  the  same  place.  The  present  town,  which 
was  probably  built  in  the  15th  century,  might  have  been 
first  known  by  the  name  of  Pereslawl-liicesansku  Olearius 
informs  us  that  it  is  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  ancient 
site."*  Although  the  direction  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  likely 
that  the  former  city  lay  near  the  confluence  of  the  Istra  and 
the  Oka.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Rysa-land  of  the  fabulous  Icelandic  sagas^  but  that  name  is, 
according  to  its  true  meaning,  a  mythological  term,  and 
signifies  the  land  of  giants. 

The  government  of  Tula  or  Toula  extends  along  an  un- 
varied and  not  very  fertile  plain.  Rye,  buck  wheat,  millet 
and  wheat  are  raised  on  it,  and  apples,  cherries,  peas,  cu- 
cumbers and  other  plants  grow  ii)  the  gardens.  All  the 
trees  common  to  central  Russia  arc  found  in  the  forests, 
which  are  by  no  means  extensive.  The  bees  fed  on  buck 
wheat  and  the  flower  of  the  lime,  yield  rich  honey.  Sing- 
ing birds  are  tamed,  taught  different  airs,  and  exported  in 
great  numbers.f     Lastly,   fishing  and  the  chase  are  not 


•  Olearius^s  Travels  in  Muscovy,  p.  273. 

t  "  Near  the  same  stalls  were  tubs  full  of  pismires  crawling  among  the  egg^ 
and  over  the  persons  of  those  who  sold  them.  Both  the  eggs  and  the  ants  are 
brought  to  Moscow  as  food  for  nightingales,  which  are  favourite  though  common 
birds  in  Russian  houses.    They  sing  in  every  respect  at  beautifully  in  cages  a» 
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vnprofitable  occupations.  Such,  however,  are  all  the  ad-  book 
vantages  of  this  petty  kingdom.  It  ought  also  to  have  been  ^'^* 
added  that  the  monotonous  plain  is  cultivated  with  much 
care  by  a  numerous  population  of  laborious,  docile  and  obe- 
dient serfs.  The  yoke,  it  is  true,  weighs  heavily  on  them ; 
but  their  rigid  masters  excuse  the  severity  of  their  conduct, 
by  alleging  that  harsh  measures  are  necessary,  otherwise 
the  slaves  miglit  revolt,  for  they  are  apt  to  imagine  kindness 
or  mild  treatment,  a  proof  of  timidity  or  weakness.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  an  ancient 
Finnic  race,  which  peopled  the  country  on  the  south  from 
Tula  to  Woronetz.  We  learn  from  the  work  of  a  well-in- 
formed traveller,  that  the  peasants  have  fair  hair  like  the 
Finlanders,  and  differ  in  their  complexion  from  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Cossacks  and  the  Poles.*  They  were  probably 
a  branch  of  the  JFiaitiicheSf  a  Finnic  people,  whose  princi-  wiatii- 
pal  settlement  was  in  the  government  of  Koursk,  and  ex-  ^^®'* 
tended  across  Orel  towards  Tula.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
nation  had  made  any  progress  in  civilization,  the  popula- 
tion might  have  at  least  amounted  to  a  million  of  individu- 
als. The  sovereign  state  was  subdued  by  the  Russians  of 
Kiow,  and  the  natives  speak  at  present  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

The  view  of  Tula  from  a  distance  is  not  inferior  to  any^be  town 
other  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  its  numerous  domes,  its  chalk  '^"'*' 
edifices  shaded  by  trees,  add  to  its  romantic  appearance, 
and  when  the  stranger  hears  on  approaching  it  the  noise  of 
machinery,  he  is  apt  to  suppose  it  a  commercial  town.   But 
the  first  impression  is  soon  destroyed,  the  streets  are  nar- 

in  their  native  woods.  We  often  benrd  them  in  the  bird  shop«,  waibling  with 
all  the  fuhiess  and  variety  of  tone,  which  characlorizt's  the  nighi-iigale  in  its 
natural  state.  The  price  of  one  of  them  iti  full  son^,  is  about  fifteen  roubles. 
The  Russians,  by  rattling  beads  on  their  tables  of  tangible  arithmetic,  can 
make  the  birds  piitg  at  pleasure  during  the  day  ;  but  nightingales  arc  heard 
throughout  the  night,  making  the  streets  of  the  city  resound  the  melodies  of  the 
forest.''    Clarke's  Travels,  Chap.  VII. 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  Chap.  XI. 
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row,  crooked  and  ill  paved,  and  almost  all  the  houses  are 
oiz.     built  of  wood.    Peter  the  First  established  a  manufactory  of 

■"— — ^^  arms,  which  affords  employment  to  5000  men,  but  the  dif- 
ferent articles  that  they  make,  are  of  inferior  workmanship. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  30,000,  there  is  a  theatre  in  the 
town,  and  what  is  rare  in  Russian  cities,  the  streets  are 
lighted  in  the  evenings.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists 
partly  in  the  importation  of  Greek  wines,  and  in  the 
produce  of  the  Levant,  both  of  which  are  exported  to  the 
north  of  Russia;  the  other  exports  are  Russian  leather, 
linen,  woollen  stuffs,  cutlei-y  and  Prussian  blue.  Many  va- 
luable iron  mines  are  situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  ore  is 
found  among  sand  or  vegetable  mould  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  is  of  so  rich  a  kind  that  the  metal  is  to  the 
ore  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  seventy  to  a  hundred,  and  the  best 
iron  in  all  Russia  is  wrought  in  the  works  at  JDougna  near 
Tula. 

The  other  places  of  any  importance  are  Bielew  on  the 
Occa,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  JFenew  with  3400,  and 
the  village  of  TitawOf  which  is  partly  peopled  by  three 
hundred  silk  weavers. 

Nobles.  The  free  peasants  in  the  government  are  not  numerous, 

but  there  arc  not  fewer  than  1800  noble  families,  a  greater 
number  than  in  the  whole  of  Sweden.  A  hundi*cd  and  five 
persons  have  the  title  of  princes,  and  eight  only  are  counts. 
The  proportion  in  the  adjoining  government  of  Kaluga  is 
less  remarkable,  for  thei*e  are  thirty-six  counts  and  only 
sixty-one  princes.  The  Kiovian  families  that  settled  in 
these  provinces  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  the  Finns 
that  were  not  reduced  to  slavery,  may  enable  us  to  account 
for  the  great  number  of  nobles» 

OoTern-         If  tlicrc  bc  any  difference  between  the  governments  of 

Kaluga.  Kaluga  and  Tula,  it  consists  in  the  comparative  sterility  of 
the  former;  in  otiier  respects,  the  climate,  produce  and 
soil  are  the  same.  The  people  are  equally  industrious, 
and  the  inliabitants  of  inconsiderable  towns  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  paper,  fine  linen  or  sail  cloth,  in  dressing 
leather,  and  in  making  glass.    The  largest  iron  works  in 
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all  Russia  are  those  of  Ugodka;  arms  and  heavj  ordnance  boos. 
are  founded  in  them,  but  the  metal  used  is  not  of  a  very  ciz» 
good  quality.  Kaluga  on  the  Occa,  contains  25,000  souls,  — ^— 
it  is  not  less  than  ten  versts  in  circumference,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  ill  built  Fourteen  hundred  workmen 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  sail  cloth,  and  a  trade  is 
carried  on  in  military  saddles,  pottery  and  boxes  or  or- 
naments made  of  inlaid  wood.  The  same  place  is  noted 
for  its  caviar,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  exported. 
The  population  of  Koxelsk  amounts  to  3500,  the  streets 
are  straight  and  broad,  and  the  town  is  better  built  than 
many  others  in  Russia*  Borawskf  on  the  contrary,  is 
wholly  built  of  wood,  but  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital,  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  province.  The 
greater  proportion  of  its  6000  inhabitants  labour  in  differ- 
ent manufactories.  Hemp  and  flax  succeed  in  tlie  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  camel ina. 
Many  foresters  protect  the  trees,  and  their  labours  are  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  religious  processions  of  the  Greek  priests, 
who  sprinkle  holy  water  round  the  woods,  and  prohibit  the 
villagers  from  cutting  them.<<'  The  largest  forests  are  si- 
tuated in  the  district  of  Mechtschof. 

The  uniformity  of  the  central  plains  is  interrupted  in  Govern- 
tbe  government  of  Orel;  the  calcareous  hills  are  separat- q^JJ* ®^ 
ed  by  deep  valleys,  the  soil  is  more  fruitful,  and  the  system 
of  husbandry  nowise  inferior  to  that  in  the  two  preceding 
provinces.  It  is,  on  the  wiiole,  one  of  the  most  productive 
governments  in  the  empii*e,  and  the  excess  of  grain  above 
what  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  people,  is  not 
less  in  ordinary  seasons  than  five  or  six  millions  of  tshet- 
verts.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  chief  articles  of  exporta- 
tion. Almost  every  man  is  devoted  to  husbandry  or  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  consequently  much  improvement  has  not 
been  made  in  the  different  manufactures.  That  branch 
of  industry  is  in  some  measure  rendered  superfluous  by  the 

•  Travels  of  Sujcw,  quoted  by  Gcorgi. 
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absence  of  luxury,  and  the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  the 
people.  Glass  and  iron  are,  in  addition  tn  the  agricultural 
■  produce,  the  only  articles  tliat  are  exported,  for  no  more 
leather  is  prepared  in  tiic  dilferent  tun  works,  than  what  is 
used  in  the  province.  The  word  Orel  is  pronunnced  as  if  it 
were  written  Oriol  oiwlrtol,  which  signifies  an  eagle,  and  (Vnm 
orelowa^  the  genitive  plural  ni'  lire  same  nonn,  is  derived  the 
adjective  orlowskaia.  The  government  is  thus  distinguiJih- 
ed  by  many  names,  a  circumstarico  which  has  excited  the 
surprise  of  travellers,  alttiongh  all  of  them,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted,  arc  nearly  sytionynious,  Orel,  a  town  of  £0,000 
iniiabitants,  i^  built  after  the  Russian  manner,  on  ttie  Oka^J 
which  might  he  there  navigable  for  boats,  if  a  great  f|UHn- 
tity  of  water  were  not  lost  in  supplying  the  mills  belong- 
ing to  the  Count  Gultnvnin  ;  such  ificain  eniences  arc  by  no 
means  uncrnnmon  in  many  provinces.  The  corn  tliat  ig 
exported  from  Little  Russia  to  Petersburg  is  deposited  in 
OreL  Jeietz*  which  coti tains  8000  souls,  and  Brinn^ik^  a 
town  of  5noo  inhabitants,  carry  on  a  trade  in  wheat  and 
cattle.  liokhoWf  the  second  city  in  the  government,  is  peo- 
pled by  14,000  iridividuals,  and  its  commerce  consists  chief- 
ly in  leather  and  woollen  stulfs. 

The  difTerenre  in  the  climate  and  productions  of  Rursk  is 
very  obvious.    Winter  does  not  last  longer  than  four  months; 
the  arbule  and  the  melon   ripen,  there   are  besitles  apples, 
cherries  and  plenly  of  plumbs;  and  the  fruit  of  the  wild  pear 
tree  (the  only  kind  in  the  government)   is  made  into  pre^^ 
serves*     Wheat  and  barley  yield  about  nine-fold,  the  grain  [ 
is  not  dried  in  ovens,  but  kept  in  sUost  sometimes  from  si£] 
to  ten  years.     The  wheat,    however,   is  not  un frequently"^ 
destroyed  by  mildew.     The  meadows  arc    never  covered 
with   water,  and  they   afford   rich  pasturage.     The   light 
plough  is  not  used,   llie  oxen  in  the  country  are  large  and 
strong.     The  po[ni!ation  is  not  so  widely  dispersed  as  in 
the  other  provinces,  antl  the  labourers  arc  not  so  unfortu- 
nate.    Thus  the  inhabitants  amount  to  a    million    and   a 
halft  but  there  are  not  fewer  than  320,000  odnovorzt  or 
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peasants,   all   of  whnm   are   Little   Rtissians,^     Tlic    book 
greatest  disadvantage  in  this  government,  as  in  the  last,  is     cix* 

the  want  of  a  navigable  river.     The  Seim  or  tlie  Sem  ap- 

pears  a  large  river  on  tlie  map,  as  \vt  II  as  tf»e  De^mif  intu 
whicli  it  falls,  but  titeir  streams  arc  not  very  dec|>,  and  na- 
vigation is  obstructed  in  many  places  by  numerous  milN, 
The  bad  fjuality  of  tbc  watt*r  exposes  tfie  inhabitants  to 
Ixenittf  and  the  catllc  to/asda  hejmtkzi.j 

Tlie  fortifications  of  Kursk  have  been  changed  into  gar*  Towns, 
clens  and  ptthlic  walks^  and  llic  niiniber  of  inhabitants  has 
increased  to  ■ao^OOO.  Wax,  tallow  and  cattle  are  exported 
from  it  to  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  hut  its  tire  wood  is 
imported  from  Orel*  A  great  fair  is  held  every  year  at 
the  hermitage  ot  Korenaia  Fusiina^  which  is  also  a  place  of 
resort  on  account  of  its  miraculous  image»  The  horses, 
cattle  and  dilfcrcnt  articles,  which  are  sold  at  the  fair, 
amount  in  value  to  five  millions  of  roubles,  J/ic/iaiiowA"a  itinerant 
helongs  to  Count  Scheremetew,  wlio  lets  about  j qqo  "'"''***"'*' ^ 
houses  to  five  or  six  tlioiisand  Free  Little  Russians,  some 
of  whom  travel  about  tlic  country  anil  sell  their  wares, 
while  others  arc  employed  in  manufacturing  tliem.  Pw 
/nr'/ contains  10,000  souls,  and  is  the  second  town  in  the 
government.  The  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  sur- 
rounded by  ICurgans  or  sepulchral  hills^  are  situated  on 
the  hanks  of  ll^o  Swapa.  A  great  quantity  of  cloth  is  ma- 
nufactured at  Gluschkova^  and  altliough  h\irots€ha  is  not 
a  place  of  trade,  its  population  exceeds  9000  souls,  Bel- 
gorod^ a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  was  at  one  time  the  ca- 
pital of  tlie  government,  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
another  place  of  the  same  name,  which  was  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kicw  by  Wladimir  in  the  year  900, 
The  former  was  not  founded  hefore  the  year  159r,  and  it 
is  uncertain  if  it  be  the  same  as  Sarkel^  the  wliite  city  of 
the  Chazarcs,  for  there  miglit  have  been  many  white  towns 
in  a  country  ahoundingin  hills  of  clialk* 


*  Lurionow,  D«»cription  du  gouverntrntiit  de  Ku»li. 
t  Sujtw,  quoted  by  Georgi,  p.  599* 
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It  remains  for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  another 
government  in  Great  Russia,  that  of  Woronesch  or 
•  Voronez,  the  southern  half  of  which  is  wholly  peopled 
by  Little  Russians.  The  total  population  ataounts  to 
1,400,000,  and  the  number  of  oduovorzi  to  500,000  ;  the 
nohlcs  in  the  province  are  not  very  numerous.  The  cli- 
mate is  as  mill]*  liumid  and  variable  as  in  the  country 
of  the  Don i an  Cossacks.  The  atmusphei^e  in  summer  is 
cooled  by  frequent  Htorms,  and  the  air  is  sometimes  dark- 
ened by  dense  mists.  Corn  abounds^  the  plum,  the 
arbute  and  the  melon  thrive,  but  the  grape  ripens  only 
in  very  warm  seasons.  Tobacco  and  capsicum  nununm 
are  cultivated,  and  wild  asparagus  grows  to  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  finger- 

The  land  lu  some  districts  is  very  fertile,  and  others  arc 
covered  with  large  forests  of  oaks,  that  may  soon  be  used 
ill  the  naval  stations  an  the  Black  Sea.  The  inhabitants 
are  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  badness  of 
the  water,  whicfi  is  hard,  disagreeable  to  tlie  taste,  and 
flows  through  a  calcareous  country.  The  Don  crosses  the 
government,  and  receives  the  Woronesch,  on  which  largo 
Tessels  might  sail  in  winteiv  but  it  is  scarcely  navigable 
for  boats  in  summer. 

Syphilis  is  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  disease  in  Woro- 
nesch and  in  many  other  Russian  provinces,  but  it  is  cur- 
ed by  a  heroic  remedy,  namely,  sublimate  of  mercury  dis* 
solved  in  strong  spirits. 

The  town  of  Woronesch  on  tlie  river  of  the  same  name, 
contains  12,000  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  arc  employed 
in  diflTerent  vitriol  and  soap  works,  and  others  in  manu* 
factoring  cloth,  or  in  dressing  leather,  Peter  the  Great 
erected  there  the  first  dock  yards  for  building  ships  in 
Russia,  and  a  large  botanical  garden  was  cultivated  lo 
the  ncighhourhood  by  order  of  the  same  prince,  but  it  la 
now  overgrown  wilh  oaks,  forest  trees  and  underwood. 
Many  Zigcunes  or  Gypsies  wander  in  difrei*ent  districts^ 
they  are  so  numerous  that  an  English  traveller  con- 
aidera  them    the    predominant   race.      The    other    towns 
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are  not  large,  Ostrogoschky  which  is  next  to  the  capital,    book 
contains  only  4000  inhabitants,  and  among  them  are  some     cix. 
German  colonies.     It  is  affirmed  that  the  tobacco  pipes  made 
hy  the'be  settlers  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  Holland. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Don  near  the  confluence  of  theThaDivDi 
Sosna,  is  covered  with  chalk  hills  of  a  remarkable  appear-  ^^'^ 
ance,  some  of  them  resemble  columns  or  pillars;  the  Rus- 
sians call  them  the  Divni  Cbri  or  strange  mountains.  The 
monks  belonging  to  the  ancient  monastery  of  Dwingarskai, 
boilt  their  subterranean  cells  and  chapels  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  hills. 

The  bones  of  large  animals,  teeth,  jaw  bones,  ribs,  FomU 
vertebrae  and  others  have  been  observed  on  the  banks  of  ^"**' 
the  Don  at  thirty  versts  from  Woronesch.  Some  of  them 
are  entire,  others  are  partly  decomposed.  They  occupy 
a  space  of  eighty  yards  in  length,  and  descend  to  the  depth 
of  three  below  the  ground.  Whoever  has  seen  the  skele- 
tons of  elephants,  might  readily  conclude  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  these  animals. 
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Europe  cantinued*     Sixth  Sectim.    Provinces  of  Little  Rus- 
sia,   Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Russians* 

The  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  uniformity  of  the  couii* 
try,  niay  liave  rentlered  our  account  of  Great  Russia,  and 
the  topographical  details  into  which  we  have  entered,  te-  ^ 
dious  and  uninteresting.  But  another  task  of  the  same 
kind  remains*  We  have  still  to  describe  Little  Russia  or 
the  four  governments  of  Kievt  Tchernigof  Fnltava^  Chark- 
of,  to  these  shall  be  added  tlie  ftlrmer  Polish  provinces  of 
Fodolia  and  Yolhynia,  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Little  Russians  by  origin,  and  they  still' 
adhere  to  tlie  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  These  causes  | 
may  account  for  the  great  success  of  the  Russians  in  their  j 
invasions  of  the  late  Polish  republick,  which  was  chletflj 
composed  of  provinces  wrested  from  Russia  or  from  the 
great  dukes  of  Galitcli,  Vlatlinjir,  Volynski,  Polotzk 
und  particularly  Kiow,  by  Boleslas  the  Victorious,  Ca- 
simir  the  Great,  kings  of  Poland,  and  by  Gedimin, 
great  duke  of  Littiuania.  All  the  peasants  were  Rous- 
tiiacs  or  Little  Russians,  ignorant  of  tlie  language  and 
customs  of  Poland ;  they  abandoned  their  lords  with- 
out reluctance,  and  received  willingly  tlic  Russian  sol- 
diers and  their  countrymen,  who  spoke  the  same  dialect  as 
themselves.     The  same  people  were  persecuted  by  intole- 
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rant  UatiioHc  priests,  who  disregardeti  ifie  cmistiiutions 
the  Polish  diet.  Thus  the  nobles  were  the  only  persona 
interested  in  the  defence  of  provinces,  whose  infiabitants' 
were  estranged  from  the  Poles,  although  they  had  remain- 
ed under  their  government  from  the  time  of  the  conquest 
The  division  of  Poland  was  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  so 
much  a  lawless  invasion  as  an  act  of  reprisal  on  forilier  in- 
vaders. Had  the  leading  historical  facts  been  explained 
in  the  Russian  manifcstd,  whicli  was  circulated  in  I772f 
so  much  obloquy  might  not  have  been  attached  to  their 
conduct. 

Little  Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine  make  up  a  coun-  phyikai 
try  of  32^156  square  miles,  or  C425  square  leagues,  and *^"*^"P*""' 
the  population  is  not  less  than  9,200,000  individuals,  who 
are  almost  equally  distributed  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  country  is  lower  than  the  central  table  land  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  promontories  of  the  Carpalliians  that  bound 
it  on  the  cast  and  the  west.  The  Ukraine  forms  a  gi-cat 
plain  varied  only  by  inconsiderable  heights.  The  Dnieper, 
which  marks  the  lowest  line,  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
and  the  western  banks  of  the  river  arc  in  most  places 
low  and  marshy.  The  two  governments  of  Tchernigqf  and  Piaini and] 
Fultavaf  and  the  western  half  of  Charkof  form  a  sloping  ^''*^*" 
plain  that  rises  gradually  from  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 
to  the  central  ridge  of  Russia.  The  line,  at  which  tho 
plain  terminates  and  the  ridge  begins,  has  not  been 
accurately  determined ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  it  crosses 
and  does  not  circumscribe  the  basins  of  the  rivers.  Tbo 
whole  of  Tcliernigof»  with  the  exception  of  some  belts 
of  chalk  and  sand,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  and 
rich  land.  The  eastern  half  of  Cbarkof  forms  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  central  ridge,  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
steppe  with  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  basin  of  tho 
Don-  The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  very  fruitful.  Tho 
country  is  mucli  more  varied  on  the  Polish  bank  of  tho 
Dnieper,  and  hills  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  bound  tho  course  of  tho  river  in  the  go* 
rerninent  of  Kiew,  in  which  there  are  many  picturesque 
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views,  altliough  the  greater  part  of  tlio  country  consists  of  ij 
large  plains*     The   hills   tf»at    extenil    from    the    falls  of 
'the  Dnieper,  cross  the  sntitli  of  t)ie  province,  and  divide  thtJ 
streams   and   rivers.     The  Ross,    the   Moszyn   and  Tias-I 
min  enclose  witlkin    their    branches^  whicb   are  nnited  bW 
lakes,  a  sort  of  delta  near  Czerkassy,  the  ancient  capital  iif| 
the  Cossacks.    The  land  in  that  part  of  the  country   is^ 
fruitful  and  covered  with  ricli   herbage,  it  is  also  the  low- 
est in  all  the  Ukraine,     Tfic  UWh  of  Mdoborschttii  in  Vg 
dolia  are  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black" 
Sea,  they  arc  a  branch  of  the  ridge  Biecziad^  that  extends 
across  Red  Russia  to  the  cast  of  Lemberg,  and  abimnda 
in  lakes  of  wliich   the   elevation    has   not  been   measured.' 
Other  chains  connected  with  the  Biecziad  moiintainji  pe- 
netrate into  Volhynia,  but  are  nowhere  higher  than  35C 
feet.     Numerous  cascades  and  romantic  vales  in  the  hilljf^ 
country  of  Fodidia  liave  been  described  by  travellers;  l>ul 
we  arc  convinced  from  the  examination   of  the  maps  re-* 
<*ently  drawn  or*  the  different  districts,*  that  the  apparent 
inequalities  iu  the  prouuce  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  deep 
valleys  and  the  ccjufincd    beds    of    rivers.    The  hills  and 
plains  in  the  three  governments  arc  covered  with  a  layer 
of  dark  and  rich  mould,  but  the  soil  in  Podolia  is  mixed 
with  a  greater   quantity  uf  argil,  and   sand    is   less   un- 
common in  Volhynia;  the  northern   part  of  the  last  pro- 
vince  is  connected  with   the  wide  marshes  in  the  former 
Polesia. 

Almost  all  the  streams  and  rivers  in  the  two  Ukrainea 
servo  to  cnlaige  tlic  Dnii-per-  The  Besna^  wliicU  flows  on 
the  left  or  towards  Russia,  is  joined  by  the  Sem,  and 
crosses  Uic  whole  of  Tchernigof,  tin;  Sula^  the  Fsi4Af  the 
lfbrAAiri,w liich  waters  Pidtava  and  the  north-west  of  Char* 
kof,  the  Oriel,  that  marks  the  frontier  of  Fultava  on  the 
right  or  Polisli  side,  the  Pripetz  or  outlet  of  all  the 
marshes  in  Polesia,  the  Tciir€7v  and  the  Ross  fall  into 
the  great  central  river,  of  which  the  navigation  is  iinfor* 
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tanately  broken  by  waterfalls.     The  riTers  in  Podolia  ni*e    book 
the  feeders  of  the  Bug  and  the  Dncister,  ^^' 

The  climate  is  not  very  different  in  cither  of  the  UkraineSi  "j; 
the  eastern  districts  of  Cha^kof,  and  the  northern  of  Tcher-ana  pro- 
nigof  form  an  exception,  and  perltaps  arc  more  connected  ^"^*'**°^ 
with  the  climate  of  Kursk.  The  rivers  never  freeze  before 
the  monlh  of  December,  and  are  always  open  by  the  end  of 
February,  but  the  north-east  and  sometimes  the  west  wind 
are  the  harbingers  of  sudden  ^nd  intense  cold.  The  rivei^ 
are  drained  by  the  summer's  heat  and  the  total  absence  of 
rain.  The  stagnant  waters  generate  different  diseases,  and 
swarms  of  grasshoppers  are  then  scattered  over  the  country 
from  the  valley  of  the  Dneistcr  to  tlic  fields  of  Volhynia, 
The  climate  is  admirably  adapted  ftir  every  kind  of  grain, 
and  the  ordinary  return  is  as  ten  to  one*  The  plough  is  the 
only  instrument  that  is  used,  and  the  lands  set  apart  for 
corn,  are  never  manured.  The  fertile  meadows  are  cover- 
ed with  trefoil  and  lucerne,  and  the  oxen  in  tlie  Ukraine 
are  little  inferior  to  tlic  Hungarian  or  the  best  in  Europe; 
the  horses  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  in  Russia.^ 
The  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  are  covered  with 
fruit,  which  is  exported  in  its  raw  state,  or  made  into  pre- 
serves and  liqueurs.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  tobacco,  cochi- 
neal, wax  and  honey ;  the  fine  oaks  in  the  Ukraine  arc  used 
in  building  ships,  but  some  districts,  particularly  in  Toltava 
and  Charkof,  arc  ill  supplied  with  wood.  Plantations  of 
mulberries  thrive  in  diffeicnt  partn  of  llie  country,  the  vino 
is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiew  and  Nejtn,  but 
the  grapes  arc  acid  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  We  tihall 
enter  into  the  details  connected  with  these  general  observa- 
tions, when  we  give  an  account  of  the  provinces. 

Tlie  people  ai»o  not  degraded  by  slavery  in  the  Russian  inhabi. 
Ukraine*     The  Malo  or  Little  Russians,  who  make  tip  the  ^''"^' 
mass  of  the  community,  enjoy  personal  freedom;  they  are 
either  odnovor^i  (petty  proprietors,)  or  po$adki  (free  hus- 
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handmcn.)  Tlicy  are  Traiik,  hospitable  and  gay, 
pincsa  is  seldom  disturUcd  by  worldly  cares,  and  tlieir  aflBu 
•  ence  is  proportionate  to  their  industry*  The  nobles  arc  foB 
the  most  part  of  Polish  or  Great  Russian  origin*  they  I»ave  ' 
no  slaves,  and  aVc  distingnislicd  rattier  by  the  virtues  than 
the  vices  of  llieir  order.  The  burgesses  and  traders  have 
not  to  contend  against  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  a  Jew 
cannot  settle  in  the  country  without  making  himself  liable 
to  severe  penalties.  The  Polish  Ukraine  is  very  different; 
it  18  true  that  the  peasants  are  not  less  gay,  but  they  are 
poor  and  wretched,  all  of  them  are  covered  with  rags,  and 
inhabit  dirty  cottages.  Altliough  their  bondage  is  less  ri- 
gid til  an  in  Great  Russia,  it  is  sutBcient  to  weaken  tho 
energy  of  tlieir  cliaracter.  The  petty  nobles  are  Poles, 
and  form  the  next  class  above  the  peasantry.  The  great 
proprietors,  though  the  lords  of  extensive  domains,  are 
often  poor,  and  all  classes  of  society  are  under  tho  thraldom 
of  the  Jews,  who  swarm  in  the  towns  and  in  the  conntryf 
and  are  more  destructive  than  the  grasshoppers,  for  the" 
ijivages  of  the  last  arc  only  temporary. 

The  town  of  Kiew  is  not  only  geographically,  but  politi- 
cally the  central  point  of  the  Ukraines.  It  was  once  the 
first  town  in  Russia,  a  long  time  the  pantheon  of  the  Slavo- 
nic divinities,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Greek  Christians.  The  Great  Russians  call  it  Kiow,  and, 
it  is  still  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  tho  empirei* 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  rises  on  several? 
hills,  and  its  quadruple  enclosure  encompasses  four  distinct 
divisions.  FoiM  or  the  low  town,  the  residence  of  tradea- 
men  and  burgesses,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river^ 
and  adorned  by  an  imperial  palace  and  several  public 
buildings,  of  which  the  largest  is  tho  university.  All  the 
professors  are  monks,  who  make  a  vow^  never  to  cat  animal 
food,  but  most  of  them  contrive  to  elude  or  break  their  oath. 
The  college  is  known  hy  a  very  long  Latin  name,*  and  it 
}s  generally  attended  by  more  than   1500  students*     The 
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edifices  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  High  Toivn  or  Old 
ICiew  are  the  catlietlral,  wliich  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  any 
in  Russia,  and  the  monastery  where  the  tnetropolitan  of' 
Kiew^  Kalitsch  and  Little  Etissia  resides  ;  the  other  houses 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  monks.  Vladmir,  another  quar- 
ter, was  founded  by  Catherine  tlie  Second^  but  the  whole  of 
it  is  not  yet  inhabited.  Petscker  or  the  citadel  is  regularly 
fortified,  and  commands  every  part  of  the  city  except  a 
small  portion  of  tlie  high  town*  The  different  Diinisterial 
offices,  the  barracks  and  the  famous  convent  of  Pctscbcrskoi» 
in  which  are  deposited  the  hones  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
martyrs,  are  situated  near  the  fortress.^  The  most  of  the 
houses  that  form  the  shbodc^  which  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  citadel}  belong  to  the  convent.  The  total  population 
amounted  in  1802  to  40,000  souls,  but  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased of  late  years.j  Apricots,  peaches  and  in  some  sea- 
sons grapes  ripen  in  the  imperial  gardens;  but  wymorosli 
or  the  national  drinkj  is  a  sort  of  verjuice  or  imperfect 
wine. 

The  government  of  Charkof  or  Kharkofj  one  of  the  three  Govcm- 
on  the  east  of  the  Dnieper,   contains  several   flourishing  ^^^J°^^^ 
towns,  among  others,  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  souls,    Achbjrka   and  SumU  each  of 
which  is  peopled  by  12,000  individuals,  and  two  others  of 
ten   thousand  inhabitants,  or    Tchougontew   and   BiehpoiL 
The  trade  of  these  places  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
spirituous  liquors,  leather  and  woollen  stulTs.     The  mulber- 
ry thrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharkof,   and  a  small  Gmpes  in 
grape  without  stones,  and  of  an  acid  flavour,  arrives  at  roa- *j|*j^*'*^^"* 
turity  in  the  gardens  of  Isium*     Much  corn  is  consumed  in 
the  numerous  distilleries,  still  the  quantity  exported  from 
the  province  varies  from  two  to  three  millions  of  tsliftvertSm 
The  land  owners  pay  great  attention  to  the  breed  of  horses 
and  sheep,  but  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  mokiliixa,  a 
contagious  disease    by  which    thousands    are    destroy ed» 


*  Harblniui,  RetlgioMB  Klof  tnMt  cryptac.    JeQ«t  1675. 
f  Ruasiiciier  Merkur,  1805,  trtick  second,  pVge  148* 
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Numerous  flocks  of  pigeons^  tfie  property  of  no  master,  are 
seen  tlirougUout  tlie  country-  Different  kinds  of  pulse  are 
'cuUivated,  and  asjiaiagtis  grows  spontaneously  on  tJic 
steppes,  ({uas,  a  national  drink,  is  made  from  the  wild 
apple,  jvischnewka  from  cherries,  and  iernnvka  from  maz- 
zards  and  plums,  tliey  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  not 
unwholesome.  The  Jews  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
coiiiitry,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  inhabitants  towards  them 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  the  ]jrovince  is  exposed. 
The  town  of  Kharkof  is  tlie  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Russian 
aniversitics,  and  it  possesses  Uesidcs  several  libraries,  mu- 
seums, and  academical  collections.* 

The  extensive  and  monotonous  valleys  in  the  government 
of  Poltava  may  be  sliortly  described.  It  is  difilcult  to  say 
much  concerning  wide  plains  covered  with  fruits  and  every 
kind  of  grain.  The  vine  might  perhaps  be  cultivated,  but 
the  prospect  is  now  here  varied  by  woods  or  forests.  Vhito 
honey  and  girkaf  or  a  sort  of  early  barley  without  spikes^ 
the  tribulu&  aquaiicus  tliat  abounds  on  the  marshes  of  tlie 
Dnieper,  and  Polish  cochineal,  with  which  many  oaks  are 
covered,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  productions  of  the 
government.  The  anas  cyptokhs  or  blue  Caspian  goose, 
and  the  anas  boschas  or  Persian  duck  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  poultry  yards,  and  the  pelican,  the  red  duck  and  the 
ardea  virgo  arc  observed  among  the  wild  birds.  It  a^ 
%TB  from  the  calculation  of  M.  Hassel  that  the  popalft- 
[Con  exceeds  two  millions,  the  government  is  therefore  after 
^Moscow,  Kaluga  and  Kursk,  the  most  populous  of  any  in 
Russia,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  composed  otMah-Rus* 
sianSf  and  the  greater  number  are  devoted  to  agriculture. 
None  of  the  towns  are  of  mucli  importance,  Puliava  or 
Pultawot  the  capital,  is  peopled  by  10,000  souls,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  monument  in  hon* 
our  of  Peter  the  Gi-eat,  and  the  victory  from  which 
the  Russians  date  the  commencement  of  their  military 
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glory.     A  pillar  lias  been  erected  over  the  graves  of  the    book 
Swedes,  who  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle.     Perias- 
lavlf  which  contains  8000  souls,  was  at  one  time  the  i*e-" 
gidcnce  of  Russian  ])rinces-     Tho  sandy  plains  covered  with 
herniaria  glahrOf  extend  to  JCrementchttk^*  a  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  several  of  whom  are  Bosnolikif  others  are  Ger- 
man colonists,  and  many  are  employed  in  different  manu- 
factories.    The  gay  and  cheerful   villages  are  inadequate 
for   the   numerous   population,  and    the    great   number  of 
individual!^  reside  in   caravans    and   clay  cottages.f     The  Govern- 
government  of  Tchenifeof  is  less  monotonous  than  the  last,  •T*^"*"'^. 

?       .  I  »  t  «.  11  I  Tcherni- 

but  Its  produce  is  not  dinerent,  and  the  stranger  observes  gof. 
the  same  crops,  the  same  fruit  and  the  same  pasturage  as 
in  Pultava;  but  several  districts  arc  well  wooded,  conife- 
rous trees  are  common  in  the   forests,  and  rati  ha  and  other 
liqueurs,  particularly  rvoschnoivska^  are  made  from  the  dif- 
ferrnt   kinds  of   cherries,    that  abound   in    the  province. 
Tdi-emigof   or    Tchcrnigou^   the    ancient   metropolis   of  a 
dutchy,  is  peopled  by  10,000  souls;  but  Mschin  or  JVV/m Traac of 
is  generally  ccmsidcrcd  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  Uk-  ^*^^'"* 
ratne,  the  inhabitants  amount  to  16,000,  it  possesses  several 
silk  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  Greek 
wines,  Crimean  salt  and  other  articles,  that  are  exported 
from  Asia  and  the  Archipelago.     Merchants  from  Poland 
and  the  remote  provinces  of  Russia  repair  to  its  fairs,     Gluc- 
kow   contains    9000    individuals,    and    the    population    of 
Mrvgarod'Seversh  is  less  than  8000,  but  it  was  once  the 
chief  town  in  the  principality  of  Severia.     The  capital  of 
Kiew  has  been  already  mentioned,  most  of  the  other  towns  Govern* 
areinsigniricant.     Neither  Uman  and  its  stately  castle,  nor"""'* 
Tcherkassy,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Cossacks,  con- 
tains more  than  3000  souls.     The  nobility  reside  at  their 
country  seats,   and    the  cottages  in  the  villages,  although 
neatly  painted,  are  constructed  of  clay  and  the  branches 

*  Kremcntehuk  h  d«ri?ed  from  hnmcn,  a  Hinr^  there  are  ext^oMve  bods  of 
dint  in  Uio  crctaceoys  liilU  on  Xha  banki  of  the  Dnieper* 
t  Hrym  ciicd  by  Gcorgi* 
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the  landlords  of  almost  all  the  inns,  and  their  houses  are 
more  substantially  built. 

Although  Fodolia,  according  to  its  new  limits,  is  much 
diminishedi  it  is  stitl  the  most  fruitful  province  in 
the  Polish  Ukraine,  Many  sheep  and  fattened  oxen  ar« 
every  year  exported*  and  so  much  corn  is  raised  above 
what  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  market  for  the  redundant  produce.  The 
average  return  of  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ussttza  is 
as  fifteen  to  one.  The  forests  wliich  abound  in  oak,  ter- 
minate near  a  line  drawn  from  Raschkow  on  the  Dnieper 
to  Uma^.*  The  land  is  indented  by  tlie  valleys  through 
which  the  rivers  flow,  and  varied  by  waterfalls,  caverns 
and  romantic  landscaiies.f  Beds  of  alabaster,  gypsum  and 
schistous  argil  extend  in  different  directions,  and  the  vine 
grows  in  espaliers  in  the  orchards  and  gardens.  The  Po* 
dolian  tobacco  is  the  best  in  Russia,  and  ft»rms  the  source 
of  a  lucrative  contraband  trade.  The  peasants  have  many 
hives,  fisii  abound  in  the  rivers,  the  saigat  a  sort  of  gazelle, 
the  eouslik,  a  species  of  rat,  and  the  stork  are  the  must 
common  wild  animals  in  the  province*  A^aminic  or  ICa- 
fiieneix  witli  its  castle  on  a  rock  is  still  a  fortress,  but  its 
military  importance  was  lost  when  Clioczim  and  Bender 
became  Russian  towns;  its  prjpulation  docs  not  exceed 
6000  souls,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  authu* 
rities*  Tlie  commerce  of  the  country  appears  to  be  con- 
cent ra ted  i  n  Jlogelew  a n  d  S%a  rygrod ,  tlie  for m  er  possesses 
7000,  and  the  latter  6700  inliabitants*  Bar  and  Targow- 
i£»,  which  have  acquired  a  sad  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
Poland,  were  the  scats  of  two  confederations,  A  colony  of 
German  manufjicturers  has  been  established  near  the  large 
castle  of  Tnkztjtu  and  the  industry  and  ability  of  these 
foreigners  enable  them  to  contend  with  advantage  against 
the  other  inhabitants,  Iskoresty  which  is  near  the  sources 
of  the  Bog,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Brewliamt  a  81 1- 
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DE8CBIPTI0N   OP  RUSSIA. 

Tonic  people*  The  population  of  the  vvltole  province,  ac- 
cordiog  to  tlie  old  tables  of  M.  MaiTziiiski,  was  equal  to 
93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jewfl,  197,000  Cliristiana  of  the 
Lalirit  and  838^000  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  although  it 
must  have  corisicleral*ly  increased  since  these  tables  were 
puU)ished|  the  relative  proportions  may  have  remained  the 
same. 

Volhynia  or  Wolhynia,  whicli  extends  to  the  north  ofGovern- 
Potlolia,  is  not  Ie«s  fruitful,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  voUiynia. 
13  partly  owing  to  the  low  level.  The  vine  docs  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  temperature  is  not  nearly  so  cold  as  in  Swa- 
bia  and  Franconia.  The  cliafky  sail  produces  plenty  of 
millet,  secale,  and  wheat,  which  is  heavier,  and  yields  a 
greater  quantity  of  flour  tliaii  any  other  in  Poland.*  Iron, 
milUstoncs,  porcelain  antl  salt-pctre  are  wrought  in  the 
country,  and  amber  lias  lately  been  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dubno.  The  pastures  are  abundant,  and 
the  lakes  are  shaded  by  lofty  forests,  Rosemary,  aspara- 
gus  and  hops  grow  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  of  a  good  qua- 
lity. The  urm  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  5olitai7  forests  on 
the  north-west,f 

Most  of  the  towns  in  Volhynia  are  ill  built,  Bti*dyczew  T^wnt, 
or  the  largest  is  peopled  by  ten  thousand  individuals,  but 
they  are  mostly  Jews,  All  the  inhabitants  arc  very  fillhy, 
and  the  Israelites  more  so  than  the  rest.  Some  German 
ftnd  Russian  merchants  amass  wealth  in  the  town,  but  they 
do  not  live  differently  from  their  neighbours*  Dubno  con- 
tains five  or  six  thouHand  iuhabitants,  and  it  is  frequculed 
by  the  Polisli  nobility  in  the  Ukraine,  \^hn  meet  there  to  en- 
ter into  contracts,  and  to  settle  their  commercial  transactions. 
Jitomirz  or  llie  present  metropolis  has  been  embelltsbed  by 
government,  but  its  population  is  not  equal  to  five  thou* 
sand  souls.  JVodximierz  or  Wlodomir  is  now  wholly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  it  has  given  its  name  to  the 
**  kingdom  of  Lodomiria/*  \ihich  still  forms  a  part  of  the 


*  Ht^cjnskVt  Natural  H'lttory,  p.  294. 
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Russian  empire,  al though  it  was  claimed  by  Ausiria  in 
1772,  Osirog  is  the  capital  of  the  country  assigned  to  tlio 
kniglits  uf  Maltn,  (here  is  no  other  society  in  Europe  which 
possesses  so  largo  a  territory;  it  has^  howevertbecii  divided 
among  a  few  powerful  individuals.  Their  province  is  the 
adaptive  country  of  the  Lubomiriski  and  Czartoriski*  two 
illustrious  Polish  families,  that  were  enriched  by  the  an- 
cicnty  and  impoverished  by  the  recent  conquest  of  Malo* 
Russia.  The  Polish  nobles  in  Volhynia  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  60|000  individuals. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  topographical  account  of 
Great  and  Little  Russia.  The  task,  we  are  well  aware^ 
was  not  an  agreeable  one,  but  it  was  dilUcult  to  avoid  rcpe- 
titiony  from  the  natui'^  of  the  subjecti  and  the  resem bianco 
between  diQerent  provinces.  We  slml I  next  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  tho  people  that 
inhabit  these  regions. 

The  German  writers  pay  little  attentioti  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Great  and  Little  Russians,  and  suppo$io 
incorrectly,  that  they  arc  now  confounded*  or  form  one 
and  the  same  people.  But  the  Little  Russians  or  more 
ancient  inhabitants  retain  tlieir  national  physiognomy*  and 
are  easily  di>>tinguishcd  by  tlieir  finer  fvaturesi  dark  and 
hazel  eyes,  loftier  stature,  and  more  harmonious  language. 
The  Great  Russians,  who  are  scattered  over  the  wide  ter- 
ritory inliabited  by  the  Huns  and  Finns,  must  have  ne- 
cessarily mingled  more  wilh  tlieso  races,  which  arc  essen« 
ttally  different  from  tlie  Slavonic;  hence  the  red  or  yeJ- 
luw  hair,  the  coarser  features,  and  the  stupid  expression  of 
the  Great  Russian  peasants.  Their  moral  character  is  not 
the  same.  The  Great  Russian  is  selfishi  cunning  atid 
avaricious,  devoted  to  the  chicanery  of  trade,  and  regard- 
leas  of  probity  or  faith  with  strangers.  Peter  the  Great 
6aid  truly,  that  had  he  allowed  the  Jews  to  enter  His  em- 
pire, they  might  have  become  the  dupes  of  his  subjects. 
Tho  Little  Russian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indolent,  con- 
fiding and  generous^  be  never  thinks  of  the  mon^w^  enjoys 
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bis  mild  climate^  and  seldom  laboursy  unless  compelled  by  book 
necessity;  Im  iMimmits  the  managi'inent  of  liis  afFairs  to  *^^- 
Jowsp  Greeks  and  Great  Russians^  who  are  always  readj  "^"  "- 
to  impose  on  his  simpticity.  Although  the  Malo-iiusfilans  Frcodom 
were  long  npprcsscil  by  the  Poles,  tliey  ai^  free,  and  ii«t  ^^jlf *"*' 
degraded,  like  the  Great  Russians,  by  the  absence  of  those 
virtues  wfiich  are  incompiilible  with  a  state  of  bondage* 
The  free  and  fierce  nation  of  the  Cossacks  has  been  modi-- 
fied  by  its  intercourse  with  strangers,  but  it  is  sprung  from 
the  Malo-Russians.  The  Weliko-Ruasian,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  fashioned  for  the  yoke  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  by  hi!4  connexion  witli  the  Finns;  stiH  he  is  not 
always  passive,  his  resistance,  although  often  founded  on 
frivolous  pretexts,  ts  obstinate  and  savage.  It  is  not  easy 
to  contrast  different  nations,  and  the  diniciifty  is  increased 
in  the  present  instance  by  the  extent  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  inaccurate  observations  of 
travellers. 

The  Russian  peasants  can  support  great  fatigiie»  butForci^and 
they  have  not  tlio  same  muscular  strength  as  the  people  in  ['Ke^^^'y*.**^  1 
some  northern  states.  The  privations  of  the  peasantry,  sians. 
the  long  and  paififnl  marches  of  armies,  and  the  severity 
of  corporal  punishments,  are  the  almost  incredible  exam- 
ples of  what  a  Russian  can  endure.  The  soldier  is  often 
compelled  to  traverse  desert  steppes  in  whirh  no  water  is 
found,  or  to  pass  the  winter  in  subterravkean  huts  without 
fire,  and  with  no  other  provision  than  dry  biscuit.  A  cri- 
minal, after  suflTeriug  torments  of  w  IhcIi  Ibo  very  sight  ia 
appalling,  returns  to  his  prison  without  support,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  change  in  his  gait.  Tho  muscular  force 
of  the  Russians  in  the  north,  does  not  corrcspund  with 
what  may  be  termed  their  passive  strength,  A  greater  num* 
ber  of  bands  are  employed  in  Russia  tlian  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  raise  a  weight,  or  to  carry  a  burden.  An  English 
sailor  often  does  more  work  in  Petersburg  than  three  stout 
natives.  They  may  perhaps  bo  more  indolent,  but  the 
real  cause  is  the  want  of  vigour  and  activityj  an  indication 
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of  tbetr  Finnic  descent.  The  Russians  are  not  ^a  tali  peo- 
ple, and  altliough  rarely  well  pi  ciportioiicd,  few  of  ihcm  arc 
deformetl,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  tt*  their  open  and 
tinconfiiied  dress^  tlic  great  exercise  that  they  take,  and  the 
fact  that  weak  children  generally  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hardy 
way  in  which  they  are  brought  up. 

The  characteristic  traits  vary,  but  most  of  the  Russians 
have  white  teeth»  small  and  dull  eyes,  a  narrow  foiThead 
and  strong  beard.  The  hair  is  of  every  shade  from  the 
dark  chestnut  to  the  red ;  but  it  is  rarely  black,  stiff  and 
shining,  a  dcrormity  which  is  confined  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Huns»  Laplanders  and  Wfjgnls.  The  last  remark 
might  be  easily  verified  by  travellers.  Tlie  Russians  have 
q[uick  cars,  their  other  senses  ai-e  nut  imprtived  by  the 
climate  and  their  manner  of  life';  thus  in» paired  vision  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  continuance  of  the  snow^  and  a 
vitiated  taste  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 
IHVonieo.  \  line  skin  and  a  fresh  complexion  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  natives,  all  that  is  necessary  in  female  beauty.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Russian  women  have  a  brighter 
complexion  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  rouge  is  nowhere  employed  in 
such  profusion  as  in  Russia ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  high- 
er orders,  it  is  used  by  every  class  in  the  community.  The 
women  are  not  incased  in  slays,  and  sncli  is  the  effect  of  pre- 
judice, that  strangers  consider  their  waists  too  large,  and 
out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  figure.  Girls  aro 
marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  the  effect  of  climate 
counteracted  by  the  frequent  nse  of  vapour  baths,  whichf< 
if  they  accelerate  the  developement  of  the  body,  bring  oq 
infallibly  the  marks  of  premature  old  age.  The  charms  ofl 
youth  soon  disappear,  and  the  women  rarely  retain  their' 
looks  a  few  years  after  their  marriage.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  whether  the  immoderate  use  of  rouge  and  the 
Tapour  bath»  or  rather  the  savage  tyranny  of  their  bus- 
bandsi  the  remains  of  beauty  are  often  no  longer  discomi- 


ble  Hi  an  age  when  the  other  sex  is  hanll/  arri?ed  at  man*    hook 
hooil.  <^^* 

■  The  singular  and   strange  marriage  ceremonies  of  the*     ' 

Ru<!sians  are  now  partly  abolished.  It  was  customary  forc^"nlo? 
two  famTlics  to  settle  an  allianrc  before  the  parties  had  seen  "'«• 
earb  other.  The  bride  was  tben  examined  by  a  council  of 
elilerlj  matrons,  wlio  took  oflT  her  clatiies,  indicated  her 
bodily  defects,  and  prescribed  wJiat  was  necessary  to  correct 
them.  The  lady  was  crowned  on  the  day  of  her  wedding 
with  a  garland  of  absittth,  atul  when  the  priest  tied  the 
nuptial  knot,  the  clerk  sprinkled  a  handful  of  hops  on  her 
head,' and  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  be  as  fruitful 
as  that  plant.  Hie  last  ccrcmotiy  is  not  abolished.  Thoso 
who  visit  a  woman  after  she  has  been  in  travail^  must  slip 
a  piece  of  money  under  her  pillow;  the  sum  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  wealtlt  or  rank  of  the  individual^  and  it  is  only 
exacted  from  married  person  Rt  bee  an  He  they^  it  i»i  MUpposodp 
may  one  dny  profit  by  ific  custom*  That  practice  m  Mtill 
common  in  ceT^ral  Runnia ;  it  In  observed  by  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Moscow,  but  it  iii  no  lunger  in  uno  it  I'oteri- 
burg. 

The  opinions  which  the  catholicft  entertained  about  two  l^uii«f»li. 
centuries  ago,  concerning  the  soul  after  death,  were  not 
more  ab^^urd  than  the  present  notions  of  the  people  in  Rus- 
sia, When  a  man  dies,  a  priest  is  hired,  who  prays  over 
the  corpse,  purifies  it  with  incense,  arid  sprinkles  it  with 
holy  water,  until  it  is  consigned  to  the  dust*  T!ie  priest 
writes  a  passport  for  heaven,  which  is  signtrd  by  the 
bishop,  and  in  his  absence  by  some  other  di^^nilaiy.  Tho 
paper  is  put  into  the  bier  brtwren  the  hands  of  tho  do« 
ceased,  and  tlie  lowering  of  tho  coiiiri  into  the  gravo  i«  tho 
signal  for  loud  cries  and  horrid  yells.  The  uttendantu  ro* 
turn  to  the  house  of  the  detunct*  and  forget  their  grief  at  a 
feastt  which  is  kept  up  by  the  higher  orders  for  forty  day^. 
Tho  jiricst  delivers  prayers  over  tlie  grave  during  the  period 
of  festivity  ;  for  although  the  people  do  not  belJevo  in  purga- 
toryi  tlie  dead,  it  ia  imagincdi  are  consoled  by  these  exor- 
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ciamHf  and  arrive  with  less  fatigue  at  tlic  end  of  their  lonfj 
journey. 

The  pom|>ou»  ceremonies  and  rigid  fasts  of  the  Greek 
church  arc  strictly  observed  hy  the  people  and  the  nobles* 
A  dismal  lent  is  succeeded  by  the  festival  of  the  resnrrec- 
tJan^  and  the  fastin,^  and  mourning  are  soon  forgtitten  \n 
mirth  and  ainuHemcut,  The  majestic  s|M!Ctaclc  has  been 
described  by  travellers.  The  n<dse  of  sonorous  bells  is 
compared  to  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder;  the  lustre  of 
many  thousand  wax  lights,  and  the  dazzling  splendour  of 
the  clerical  costume  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Joy 
reigns,  and  the  cry  of  Christos  voskress^  Christ  is  re- 
Buscitated,  resounds  throughout  the  empire.  Such  a  fes* 
lival  is  not  uninteresting,  altliough  the  noise,  parade  and 
ostentation  accord  ill  with  our  religious  notions.  The 
Greek  church  accommodates  itself  to  the  habits  of  a  sen- 
sual nation,  and  sanctions  whatever  may  diminish  the  pri* 
nations  of  a  rigorous  climate.  The  relaxed  state  of  cleri- 
cal disciidinc  is  loss  excusable;  the  po;j^^  or  fathers  grant 
absolution  to  any  that  ask  it,  and  many  priests  are  tainted 
with  the  gross  vices  of  the  people.  The  nobles  wear 
crosses  and  amulets,  which  they  call  their  gods,  and  supcr- 
fitition  is  substituted  for  piety. 

Some  heatlieu  ceremonies  ol*  a  harmless  nature  arc  still 
observed  in  Li  Hie  Russia.  The  twenty-fourth  of  June  is 
the  festival  n(  JCottpo^  the  young  then  assemble  round  a 
tree  decorated  wilii  ribbons,  and  a  tjiblc  covered  with 
sweetmeats.  The  anniversary  of  A*o/ia(/a  is  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  national  songs  are  sunjf  iQ^ 
the  towns  and  in  the  country.^ 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  in   Little  RusbIe  docs  not 

differ  from  tliat  of  the  Poles,  and  the  kmtrtka  is  worn  with 

the  charavaris  or    wide   pantaloon.     The  costume  of  the 

peasants  in   Great  Russia  is  diflferent.     Sheep   skins  de- 

, 8cend  in  winter  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  cloth  coat 

Lis  attached   hy   a  girdle  in  summer.    The  stockings  are 
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iftde  of  doth,  tlie  shoes  of  bark ;  a  round  hat  is  common  in    book 
summer^  and  a  fur  cap  in  winter.    The  neck  is  always      *^^* 
hare,  a  very  strange  custom  in  30  cold  a  climate,  but  it  is 
not  unfavourable  to  health.    A  knife  and  a  hatchet  are  sus* 
pendcd  from  the  girdle. 

T*ie  women,  at  one  time  adored,  at  another  treated  like  Dress  of 
slaves,*  contrive  to  vary  and  embellish  their  costume.  **^®  ^^*"^^'. 
The  sarafan  or  light  robe  is  worn  under  a  pelissci  but  the 
most  costly  ornaments  are  reserved  for  the  head-dress,  A 
hand,  which  is  adorned  with  pearls  or  precious  stones  of 
different  colours,  and  resembles  a  tiara  or  open  crown,  is 
generally  worn  in  Novgorod  and  the  adjoining  governments. 
The  peasant  girls  in  the  western  provinces  wear  a  filleti 
like  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  studded  with  paste  or  mock 
pearls.  A  sort  of  bonnet,  which  rises  perpendicularly  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  is  not  uncommon  in  Oka  and  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Kasimow.  Tho  dress  of  tho  women  in 
Little  Russia  from  Voronez  to  Kiovia  and  Volhynia,  is  of  a 
particular  character;  nets,  ribbons  and  flowers  are  bound 
round  the  Iiead,  a  chain  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  and 
red  boots  correspond  with  a  petticoat  of  the  same  colour. 

Tlie  antifiuatcd  dames  in  the  ancient  court  of  Versailles,  u«e  of 
never  disguised  themselves  so  cBTcclually  with  rouge,  as  the'°"^^' 
fair  Russians  of  the  present  day.  Tlio  mineral  composi* 
tions  w  liicli  they  purchase,  are  exported  from  the  east  and 
tlie  Levant;  but  the  women  among  the  peasantry  arc  satis- 
fied with  a  cheaper  and  less  deleterious  kind,  that  is  ex- 
tracted from  plants  and  roots. 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  are  all  built  after  the  sameDwemn'sff* 
plan ;  the  inner  court  forms  an  oblong,  and  is  surrounded 
by  sheds  ;  a  hay  loft  is  commonly  erected  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  kitchen  garden  extends  beyond  it.  The  materials  for 
building  are  trees,  titat  are  laid  horizontally  above  each 
other ;  the  interstices  arc  filled  w  ith  moss  and  not  with  barkt 
as  Mr.  Coxe  affirms.    Tho  family  chamber  is  generally  on 
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BOOK    the  second  story,  though  not  unrrcquently  on  a  level  with 
^^^     the  ground.    The  inmates  ascend  by  a  stair  or  ladder ;  a 
'  stove  takes  up  a  Fourth  part  of  the  room,  and  men,  vtromen 

and  children  sleep  together  in  a  recess  or  alcove,  which 
communicates  with  the  chamber.  The  principal  apartment 
forms  a  square  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  height  varies 
from  six  to  eight,  and  the  ordinary  temperature  from  70**  to 
80*  of  Fahrenheit 

rumiture.  The  furniture  consists  of  wooden  wares  and  earthen  pots^ 
indeed  it  might  he  difficult  to  mention  a  people  whose  houses 
are  so  ill  apd  so  scantily  furnished.  A  wretched  bed  or 
pallet  is  a  proof  of  wealth  by  no  means  common  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  nobles ;  the  serfs  of  the  crown,  though  not 
so  poor,  are  equally  indifferent  about  cleanliness  or  comfort. 
The  meanest  cottage  and  the  most  sumptuous  palace  are 
adorned  witli  figures  of  the  saints;  the  Russians  bow  to 
them  when  they  come  into  a  house,  pray  to  them  every  even- 
ing and  morning,  prostrate  themselves  before  them,  and  kiss 
the  ground., 

rood.  Pork,  fish,  soup  made  of  salted  cabbage,  mushrooms  and 

pepper  are  ordinary  dishes,  and  they  require,  it  is  thought, 
some  glasses  of  brandy  to  digest  them.  But  the  people 
have  often  recourse  to  a  lighter  diet,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
many  districts  live  partly  on  eggs,  milk  and  fruit.  The 
effect  of  ardent  spirits  are  rendered  less  deleterious  by  the 
greBit  consumption  of  anti-scorbutic  fruits,  and  of  quas  or 
light  acidulated  beer  without  hops.  The  braga  or  white 
beer,  and  the  wymorosli  or  fermented  and  frozen  wine  are 
not  very  strong,  but  unwholesome  spirits  and  a  variety  of 
sweet  liqueurs  act  as  a  sort  of  poison. 

DiteaMt.  The  Russians  arc  a  healthy  people ;  the  diseases  preva- 
lent in  the  pountry  are  seldom  dangerous,  and  most  of  them 
give  way  to  a  light  diet  and  simple  remedies.  The  women 
bear  children  without  much  pain,  and  the  number  of  still- 
born infants  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  proportion  as  in  some 
European  countries.  It  appeai*s  not  only  from  the  writ- 
ings of  travellers,  but  of  Russian  autliors,  that  syphilis  is 
common  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  and  that  the 


vmilenccor  tlio  cUscasc,  ami  tlie  chances  of  cuiilagiun  arc     book 
inciTascd  by  tlic  scvrrity  of  llie   climate.     It  is  not  casy^      ^^ 
Itawever,  to  icconciJo  their  opinion  witli  the  numerous  in- 
stances  of  great  longevity. 

The  popular  remedies  may  excite  the  surprise  of  our  Rem^diM. 
readern.  Leeks,  onions  and  Spanish  pepper  mixed  with 
strong  spirits  are  tlie  great  panacea.  Th«?  nature  of  the 
niahidy  is  of  secondary  importance,  the  cure  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all.  Vapour  baths  are  prescribed  to  invalids, 
certain  plants  are  eflicaeious  against  rheumatism,  and  gun- 
powder ur  stihlimatc  of  mercury,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  given  to  tiie 
peasantry. 

The  public  baths  are  ill  built,  and  generally  situated  in  BblHi. 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  stream  or  river.     A  court,  in  which 
benches  are  placed,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  dressing 
rooms.     The  temperature  of  the  bathing  chamber   varies 
from  104"  to  122°  of  Fahrenheit,  but  it  may  he  augmented 
by  pouring  water  (i\Qvy  five  minutes  on  the  stones  of  the 
stove  or  furnace,  and  the  last  step  to  which  the  bathers 
descend  is  occasionally  raised  to  the  temperature  of  IST. 
Many  persons,  on  quitting  the  hath,  plunge  into  the  adjoin- 
ing river,  like  the  young  Romans  who  swam  in  the  lakesi 
after  leaving  the  gymnasia.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  aVupou?" 
Russian  to  go  out  of  his  vapour  bath  in  winter,  and  cool  j^*^ J{j  ^^^ 
himself  in  the  snow,  when  the  thermometer  is  lO"*  below^ho  ao- 
zero,     Ourracdica!  men  are  not  over-cautions  in  advancing^** 
systems,  theories  and  hypotheses,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
approved  of  this  custom,  which  is  at  least  sanctioned  by  an- 
tiquity.   The   Lacedemonians  and  the   Spaniards  on  the 
Bouro  used  "red'hot  stoney^  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Russians  and  Finns  of  the  present  day  ;*  and  the  prejudices 
against  Medea  arose  probably  from  a  rash  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  same  custom  which  she  is  said  to  have  invented,  or 
rather  to  hare  observed  among  the  people  in  the  north.f 


♦  Suubo,  III.  p.  1£4.    Celiui,  L,  IL  c.  XVIL    U  III,  c.  XXVIL 
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The  amusements  of  the  Russians  ace  now  curtailed. 
^^  The  patriarch  is  no  longer  conducted  on  an  ass  by  the  czart 
and  the  people  no  longer  shout  their  hosanias.  Ambassa- 
dors,  deputies  and  the  representatives  of  different  gorem- 
ments  are  not  now  accompanied  by  cavalcades  uf  a  thousand 
persons  offering  presents  and  tribute  to  the  autocrat*  and 
receiving  in  exchange  the  honourable  distinction  of  wearing 
robes  and  caftans.  But  the  Russian  dcliglits  as  much  as 
ever  in  noisy  gaiety,  and  his  admiration  of  parade  is  nowise 
diminished.  No  Frenchman*  and  consequently  the  inhabi- 
tant of  no  other  country  in  Europe*  dances  or  sings  so  fre- 
quently as  the  Russian.  The  youth  are  trained  to  gymnas- 
tic exercises*  the  old  and  the  grave  are  often  mounted  on/ 
vooden  horses*  and  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  the  ring*  or 
RaHian  ]q  the  pastime  of  see-saw.  The  Russian  mountains  are 
"^"'^  '"'common  in  more  than  one  European  kingdom*  but  those  in 
Russia  are  superior  to  all  others*  in  as  much  as  the  descent 
on  the  ice  is  safer  and  more  rapid.  The  natives  vary  the 
exercise  by  descending  on  their  skates*  an  amusement  which 
'is  not  free  from  danger*  although  more  extraordinary  feata 
are  |)erformed  by  the  Norwegian  skaters.  Many  mountains 
of  the  same  sort  are  erected  in  Moscow  during  the  carnival ; 
they  are  encompassed  with  shops*  coffee-houses  and  tempo- 
rary theatres*  in  which  after-pieces  are  acted.  The  inha- 
bitants dance  in  the  open  air  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Domeitic  The  Russians  are  more  distinguished  by  their  imitative 
indaitry.  ^^j^  inventive  talents*  and  the  peasants  in  many  districts 
are  obliged  to  make  whatever  tlioy  require.  Ploughs, 
carts,  household  furniture*  shoes*  boots*  hats*  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs*  stockings  and  gloves  arc  all  the  products  of 
domestic  or  individual  industry  in  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral Russia.  The  nobles  turn  the  mechanical  aptitude  of 
their  serfs  to  good  account.  The  master  enjoins  one  to  be  a 
mason*  a  second  for  the  same  reason  becomes  a  tailor*  and 
a  third  is  dubbed  a  painter.  Each  man  labours  in  his  new 
vocation*  and  according  to  the  way  in  which  his  work  is 
executed*  he  is  rewarded  with  brandy*  or  punished  witli  the 
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laslu  The  division  of  labour  is  no  principle  in  Russian  noojt 
ecoriQniy;  different  arts  are  exercised  by  the  same  indivi-  ^^' 
dual,  aud  the  coiifusion  of  trades  is  excmpHfied  in  the  house 
market,  one  of  the  curiosities  which  Moscow  possesses  in  markets. 
common  with  other  great  towns,  A  large  square  in  the 
suburbs  is  the  place  where  the  market  is  held,  a  variety 
of  materials  Ibr  building,  and  liouses  wholly  made  of  wood 
are  usually  exiiibtted.  He  who  wants  a  house,  repairs  to 
the  market,  tells  how  many  rooms  arc  required,  examines 
the  quality  of  the  wood,  whlcli  is  carefuHy  marked^  and 
concludes  a  bargain.  The  seller  generally  agrees  to  re- 
move and  raise  the  building  on  the  pla^  that  the  purchaser 
wishes.  Thus  it  often  happens  thatV  house  is  houghtf 
transported,  erected  and  inhabited  within  the  space  of  a 
single  week.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  such  dwellings 
are  durable;  they  are  seldom  habitable  ^^ny  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  a  \qvy  easy  task  to  demolish  them  in  a  few  hours* 
Beams  and  hiths,  for  the  construction  of  brick  buildings, 
stoves,  and  different  articles  of  furniture,  carnages  anil 
wagons,  are  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market 

The  manner  of  life,  and  the  habits  of  the  Russians  depend  ^»fl^erent 

,  1     -         »    »»  ».  .  ^.  t  ,.     .         classes  of 

in  some  degree  on  then*  civil  condition.  Other  distinc-peasaDU^ 
tions  have  been  introduced  by  legal  enactments,  but  the 
body  of  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  griMt  classes— the 
free  husbandmen  and  the  slaves*  The  odnodvorxi  or  the 
proprietors  of  small  hereditary  estates  may  purchase  serfa 
under  a  fictitious  name,  but  they  arc  liable  to  be  arbitrarily 
transported  from  one  pr<»vince  to  another.  The  posadki 
or  free  farmers  cannot  possess  land,  and  the  freedmen  agree 
to  perform  statute  labour  or  diffei-ent  services,  and  grant 
generally  personal  obligations  for  the  price  of  their  liberty. 
The  free  Russians  are  chietiy  composed  of  these  classes; 
their  wealth  varies  according  to  their  industry  and  re- 
sources, but  few  amongst  them  have  to  struggle  against 
poverty  or  w  ant.  The  peasantry  of  the  crown  hold  the  next 
rank  after  the  freedmen,  and  they  are  divided  into  serfs  of 
the  empire,  of  the  domains  and  diHercnt  stations,  they  are 
exempt  from  statute  labour,  but  subject  to  tlie  obrok,  ^ 
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tax  which  depends  r>n  their  coiidttion  and  tlilferont  provin- 
cial enact  men  Is.  '^I'lic  serfs  of  the  inint^s,  like  th«jse  of  Ibo 
crown,  are  mildly  and  humanely  treated;  their  intcHectual 
degradation  is  a  calamity  of  which  they  are  ttnconscious^ 
their  physical  wants  arc  supplied,  the  peaceful  tenour  of 
their  lives  is  rarely  disturhcd,  they  liave  not  to  serve  rigid 
masters,  they  arc  strangers  tu  the  privations  of  piivcrty. 

lie  greatest  evil  in  their  condition  is  the  nncertainiy  of 
its  continuance,  and  those  who  are  to-day  tlie  vassals  uf  tlic 
crown,  may  be  to-morrow  the  serfs  of  nobles  and  landed 
proprietors*  It  is  unlawful  for  the  purchaser  to  punish 
them  without  a  Judt  cause,  but  the  laws  are  often  disrc 
gardcd,  and  it  is  At  safe  for  a  slave  to  compl;un  againslr^ 
his  lord.  The  slave  of  a  nohlo  is  sometimes  Hogged  until 
his  life  is  endangered,  his  daughters  arc  often  the  victims 
of  an  inhuman  master's  lust,  and  his  condition  is  little  bet* 
ter  than  that  of  a  negro*  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
every  slave  is  exposed  to  tlie  same  hardships^  all  tlic  mas- 
ters are  not  alike,  and  many  peasants  are  more  fortunati 
than  others. 

Little  can  be  said  of  one  class  in  the  nation,  because  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  individuals  tliat  compose  it.  Few 
travellers  visit  the  real  Muscovite  burgesses,  indeed  it  is 
more  dillicult  to  be  admitted  into  tlieir  society  than  into^ 
Ihc  circles  of  a  frivolous  nobility.  The  trading  citizens  ait 
active,  sober  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  The} 
retain  the  customs  which  they  borrow  ed  many  ages  ago  from 
the  ArnieiiianSp  the  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns.  Tliey  arc  distinguished  by  the  same  assiduity 
in  their  calling,  the  same  perseverance,  and  the  same  mi- 
nute care  in  keeping  accounts;  but  they  are  much  more  ig-* 
norant  than  the  old  German  burgesses;  and  it  is  not  tu  be 
expected  that  men  of  such  liabits,  and  who  receive  so  imper- 
fect an  education  can  be  at  all  solicitous  about  moral  or  po- 
litical improvement. 

It  is  not  long  since  they  dwelt  in  the  same  sort  of  Uoua^^ 
es»  wore  the  same  coarse  dress,  and  lived  on   the  sap 
kind  of  food  as  the  wealthy  peasants.     But  changes  baTfi 
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taken  place  of  lato  years,  and  tlie  fat  and  fair  wives  of  the  b 
citizens  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  tea.  TI>o  same  ladies 
appear  in  their  droRkics  an  gala  days,  and  display  their  — 
head-dresses  of  matted  pearls,  their  diamond  ear-rings  and 
fine  Turkish  or  Persian  sf»a\vls,  uhirh  descend  in  light  folds 
to  the  feet  Those  tliat  do  not  admire  the  Asiatic  dres8» 
wear  the  emhroidered  Jeredja^  and  the  national  costume  la 
not  destitute  of  elegance  or  grace.*  Travellers  observe 
Russian  society  in  the  saloons  of  the  nobles,  and  mix  rarely 
with  the  citizens  or  the  commercial  inhabitants  of  towns, 
although  the  wealth  of  tlie  latter  renders  them  influential, 
and  although  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing.  Much 
has  been  said  of  tticir  Funic  faith  and  fraudulent  dealings. 
But  tlio  w riters  who  accuse  them  so  unsparingly  and  in  such 
vague  and  general  terms,  are  in  all  probability  ignorant  of 
their  character.  Wc  ask  if  groat  commercial  undertak- 
ings, long  voyages  and  well-established  credit  arc  the  fruits 
of  dishonesty*  Wc  ask  too  if  the  burgesses  under  Kosma 
Miniiif  were  not  as  well  as  the  peasantry  under  Poyarski, 
utjd  the  boyars  under  Troubctzkoi,  the  liberators  of  Rus- 
sia. Engelhardt  of  Smolensko,  a  generous  citizen,  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  the  last  war,  ratlicr  than  betray  his  sove- 
reign and  bis  country. 

The  sons  of  the  peasants  and  the  burgesses  make  up  tbecietgj* 
great  body  of  ibo  clergy,  and  the  popes  arc  accused  by  tra* 
vellers  of  ignorance,  drunkenness  and  immorality,  theso 
accusations  arc  generally  exaggerated,  and  seldom  rightly 
applied.  The  maxims  of  tho  Greek  church  arc  as  unfa- 
vourable to  the  diflfusiou  of  kno%vlcdge,  as  they  are  condu- 
cive to  the  growth  of  superstition,  and  although  the  priests 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  order,  they  are  not  with- 
out many  redeeming  virtues. 

The   Russian   priesthood   is  almost  as  widely  different  Marriage 
from  the  catholic  as  it  is  from  the  protestant  clergy,  >n<Jced^[j*^* 
another  order  of  the  samo  sort  is  not  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  on  account  of  its  singularity,  not  unworthy 
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of  notice*    The  marriage  or  a  priest  is  not  only  lawful^ 
but  indispensable  according  to  the  maxima  of  the  churcb* 
which  takes  in  the  true  and  literal  sense,  the  famous  pas- 
sage of  Saint  Pan),  and  rejects  the  ingenious  but  false  in- 
terpretation of  the  Romanists,     A  Russian  priest  cannot 
he  ordained  before  marriage,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to 
espouse  a  widow  or  any  one  guilty  of  a  flagrant  crime. 
If  Ills  Mife  dies,  he  must  resign  his  living;   the  bisho[>s 
of  the  diocese  can,  in   extraordinary  instances^  authorize 
liim  to  continue  it,  but  such  acts  arc  irregular,  and  only 
tjustilied  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.    The  secular  priest 
thus  deprived  of  his  cure,  enters  into  a  convent,  and  be- 
Incomes  a  hiero-monaque*     It  is  from  these  dismal  retre^ts^ 
where  penance^  fasting  and  prayer  are  strictly  enjoined^ 
that  tlie  bishops  and  archbishops   arc  commonly   chosen* 
The  priests  or  popes  are   much  respected,  nay,  many  of 
ithem  are  venerated  by  the  peasantry.    Their  influence  is 
founded  on  their  superior  knowledge;  tliey  only  read  the 
literary  and  scientific  journals  publislied  in  Russia,  and  con* 
aequently  it  is  from  them  that  iufDrmation  and  new  disco- 
veries in  agriculture  and  tlie  arts  arc  communicated  to  the 
people.     The  popes  as  fathers  of  families  have  worldly  in- 
terests, to  which  the  catttolic  priests,  from  the  opposite  na- 
ture of  their   institutions,   are  supposed   to   be   strangers. 
A  clergyman  educates  one  of  his  children  for  the  church, 
.nother  is  bred  to  arms,  a  third  is  sent  into  the  navy,  and 
^ome  distinguished  naval  officers  are  the  sons  of  curates. 
^Thc  connexion,  on  the   other  hand,   between   the  secular 
iriesthood  and  the  monks,  renders  the  former  more  vener- 
kble  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.     The  austere  and 
limple  manners,  the  unfeigned  charity  and  godly  lives  of 
icveral  archbishops  arc  cited  in  order  tliat  others  may  be 
roused  to  imitate  them.     The  dignitaries  of  the  Russian 
church  are  now  desirous  of  cultivatiug  their  talents  and  ac- 
quiring knowledge  J  their  inferiors  are  eager  to  follow  their 
taample,  and  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  travellers  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  most  of  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  the  Russian 
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nobility;  the  degrading  vic^g,  the  scandalous  attccdot«5b 
nnd  the  iinfavoHrable  opinion,  which  almost  every  triivellci' 
has  formed  of  that  class^  are  apt  to  bias  our  jmlgment. ' 
But  thesB  strangers  art>  not  impartial*  and  their  contradic- 
tions are  so  apparent  tijat  we  cannot  place  tntich  conR- 
dcnce  in  tlieir  statements.  Thus*  ono  Vfvlt^t*  calls  them 
** sharpers  and  pick[mtketH,"  another  laughs  at  "their  tr6- 
dulity  and  simplicity,"  a  third  observes  "  a  Scythian  rei*ocity 
in  their  manners,'*  atid  a  O^nrth  discovers  ••  the  abject  flcrvl*- 
lity  of  the  Neapolitans/*  That  tlie  hideous  characti?r  mufl^ft 
lip  of  stich  opposite  rjualittes  mtist  he  fabulous,  is  ^t  feast 
some  consolation  in  contemplating  It  We  ourselves  haV^ 
known  very  worlliy  Russian  nobles^  and  otie  of  thettt  htk 
been  kind  enough  to  communicate  his  opinion  oh  this  im- 
portant subject. 

**'rhe  Russian  nobility,"  says  a  vrell-informed  member  Bad  go- 
of that  body,  "has  had  the  double  misfortune  of  remain- ''"'""*°'' 
ing  long  uuiler  a  despotic  yoke,  and  of  possessing  at  tli6 
same  lime  an  arbitrary  power.  The  privileges  of  tlio  n6* 
ble^  were  not  defined  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
their  legal  existence  commenced  at  the  same  recent  pe- 
riod* Little  attention  is  at  present  paid  to  tiie  fittact- 
ments  of  government  in  the  central  pt-Ovinces,  atid  thtt 
neglect  arises  from  tlic  nullity  or  venality  of  tribu-^ 
nals,  from  the  fact  tliat  a  thousand  acts  of  oppres- 
sion may  bo  committed*  which  are  never  heard  of  in  thd 
capital^  aod  from  a  criminal  indulgence  to  those  who 
transgress  the  laws  by  w  tiieh  the  proteclion  of  the  people 
might  be  otherwise  ensured.  These  defects  in  the  body 
politic  are  the  causes  of  many  vices  in  the  individual 
members*  Many  noble  families  live  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  on  their  estates,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thtsli* 
serfs;  their  children  receive  rarely  a  regular  education, 
tbc  universities  are  ill  attended,  and  too  far  removed  from 
many  parts  of  the  empire.  The  great  mnjorily  of  ih^ 
young  nfdfles  enter  into  the  military  career,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  the  superHcial  attainments  whicli  lit  them  fur  their 
profession*    Tho  nobles  of  other  countries  are  not  tiutti^-' 
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rou9,  and  they  partioipatc  in  the  ad%  antagcs  of  civilization ; 
the  rule  is  reversed  in  Russia^  there  is  a  whole  people  of 
nobles  without  the  means  of  improvement-  Their  moral 
or  intellectual  inferiority  is  therefore  the  inevitable  resullj 
of  imperfect  institutions, 
**^  •*  Catharine  permitted  the  introduction  of  foreign  bookfi^ 
and  that  act  tended  more  than  any  other  to  diffuse  a  tasti 
for  letters  among  Ijcr  people.  But  Paul  had  hardly 
tended  the  throne,  before  the  Russian  empire  was  intellec* 
tually  isolated  from  tho  rest  of  the  world.  Priests  and 
censors  were  stationed  on  all  tho  frontiers,  and  they  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  terms  of  their  commission.  The  book*i 
sellers  gave  up  their  agents  in  other  countries^  and  if  an] 
ventured  to  import  a  new  work,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  capU 
tal  punishment,  or  of  enjoying  always  the  Jrtt  air  of  Sibe^ 
rid*  It  happened  much  about  titc  same  time  that  everjf 
letter,  of  wliich  the  police  had  the  least  euspicion,  waa 
opened  at  the  post-ofFice.  Few  strangers  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  empire,  and  tlie  young  Russians,  wli 
studied  in  Germany,  were  obliged  to  return  within  a  given 
time,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  perpetual  exile.  All 
the  pre|»ogterous  ordinances  of  a  foolish  tyrant  were  early 
abolished  by  Alexander.  Tho  young  prince  was  anxious 
to  enligiiten  fiis  people,  an  improved  system  of  public  it 
struct  ion  was  adojited,  and  llie  sanguine  Russians  predictc 
a  new  era  in  the  liistory  of  their  country.  But  the  governs 
ment  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  suspicions,  imaginary  dan^ 
gers  and  strange  insinuations.  The  sage  advisers  of 
czar  suspended  the  new  enactments^  lest  the  revolutioii9>| 
which  agitated  the  rest  of  Europe,  might  extend  to  Russia^j 
As  if  it  were  not  true  that  wliatever  tends  to  increase  the 
knowledge,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  tc 
also  to  piomote  the  safety  and  security  of  the  state* 

The  love  of  intrigue,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  cour- 
tiers, the  cause  of  frequent  revolutions,  which  retarded  tho 
progress  of  improvement,  were  repressed  during  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign.  Few  nobles  were  involved  in 
these  crimes,  the  immense  maM   of  the  Russian   nobiiitj 
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remiiineil  Tar  Trom  the  pleni^ures  and  cares  of  a  court,  a^ 
we  btlieve,  if  sutlicieiit  albwunce  bo  made  for  tlic  tlisadvaii- 
tages  against  which  they  had  to  struggle,  that  an  impartiar 
judge  might  be  more  apt  to  admire  them  for  their  braver/, 
htyalty  and  honouTj  ttiaii  ta  condemn  tliein  for  failings 
to  which  all  men  in  the  same  Bituation  are  equally  liable. 
Tlie  intlalence  nf  the  oflicers  in  the  diflerent  garrisons  is 
the  source  of  many  vices^  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  tu 
which  the  empire  is  exposed/* 

These   observations  are    well    calculated  to  correct  thc-^*^*"^' *™"' 

^  11  11  provemeni, 

erroneous  statements  ol  travellers,  ai»d  to  destroy  many  of 
the  prejudices  whicti  have  been  formed  against  the  Kussiari 
nobility.  Whatever  has  been  said  agaitist  their  indolent 
habits^  their  passioti  for  gambling,  tlieir  frivolous  eon  versa- 
tiorit  their  custom  of  sleeping  in  the  day-lime,  is  inapplicable 
to  those  who  can  obtain  any  useful  occupation  ;  even  the 
nobles  that  never  leave  their  government,  arc  gradually 
improving. 

The  slave  is  not  so  often  menaced  with  excruciating 
and  unlawful  punishment,  and  his  lord  is  no  longer  de- 
graded below  the  level  of  humanity  by  debaucliery  and 
drunkenness.  It  cannot  indeed  bo  denied  that  the  toilet 
and  the  dance  have  greater  charms  to  a  sensual  and  lively 
race  Itlce  the  ^Slavonic,  tlian  to  a  contenipl alive  iieopk^  like 
the  Germans,  but  the  social  amusements  of  the  Russian  are 
refified  by  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex.  Travellers  gener- 
ally qualify  the  unlimited  liospitality  of  the  same  people  by 
the  adjective  [^ar^^arous;  still  those  who  know  the  climate 
and  the  localities  must  be  convinced  that  their  hospitality 
is  not  a  proof  of  vain  and  prodigal  magnificence,  but  of 
Bocial  and  benevolent  customs. 

The  Slavonians  of  Nuvcorod,a3  well  as  those  of  Kiow,wcre  i^nn^u^ge 
soon  scattered  over  a  very  large  territory,  and  the  people  had  iccit, 
not  su3iclent  time  to  form  many  dialects ;  at  least  we  know 
of  no  others  than  those  which  bear  the  name  of  the  two  chief 
towns,  and  the  fFeliki  and  Maio  Russian  that  were  intro- 
duced  at  a  later  period*  These  dialects  differ  only  from 
each  other  in  the  pronunciation  and  in  some  grammatical 
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CQWtrnctions.  The  dialect  of  Moscow  is  formsd  from  ibat 
CU&  of  Novgorod^  hut  it  is  more  harmonioufi,  it  is  the  language 
el  Riissiaa  authors,  ainong  yihom  might  be  cited  eloquent 
writers^  moralists  and  poets,  but  notlking  great  has  hitherto 
been  achieved  in  philosophy  or  science. 

These  two  branchca  of  the  Russian,  nation  resembled!  each 
other  ia  their  ancient  superstitions*  Kiow  was.  the  real 
Qiyjnpus  of  the  Slavonic  mythology  ;  we  observe  in  thai 
woi*shipy  as  in  the  superstition  of  the  Finns  a|id  Lettons,  a 
general  personification  of  natural  agents,  but  not,  as  ia  the 
mope  profound  system  o£  Scandinavian  Odinism,  an  assump- 
tion Q$  a  contest  between  a  good  and  evil  principle.  Simple, 
9ilde  and  wholly  material,  the  Slavonic  mythology  is  made 
npb  of  many  divinities  and  geniL  Ferutif  the  ged  of  ligl^- 
Bing  ajjbd  thunder,  the  dispenser  of  the  harvests,  the  re- 
gulator of  the  seasons,  and  the  supreme  master  of  the  gods, 
18.  evidently  the  Ferkun  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  tlie  Feren- 
di  of  the  Albanians  or  ancient  Illyrians.  Thus  there 
Bin3t  have  been  some  resemblance  in  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion qC  nations  now  far  removed  and  widely  different  fronk 
each  other.  But  Perun  had  little  in  common  with  tlie 
Qther  divinities.  •^rsfeoi-Tsor,  or  the  king  of  the  sea,  ia 
iliiperfectly  known,  we  are  oven  ignorant  of  his  real  name* 
Vital  Fire,  gn^schf  the  living  fire,  W[^  adored  at  Novgorod,  and  it 
10  i;emarkable  that  his  name,  like  that  of  Schiwa,  may  sig- 
ni/y  the  destroyer. "^^  Many  of  the  deities  are  allegorical 
beings,  of  no  very  mysterious  nature.  Korscha  oi;  the 
Bacchps  of  the  Slavonians,  was.  crowned  with  a  garland  ofi 
hops.  Ladd  or  beauty,  was  the  mother  of  Ld  or  LeUh  de- 
sire, and  also  ot  Folelia  or  love,  from  whom  is  sprung  Didi 
or  Dziat,  the  genius  that  protects  children.  It  is  ridicolDua 
to,  seek  the  proofs  of  a  profound  philosophy  in  these  simple 
44>les»  Some  doubts  exist  concerning  Led,  the  god  oC  war,, 
and'  iPoliada  or  Koledaf  the  god  of  peace ;  accoi*ding  to  ai 
difibrent  hypothesis,  they  were  the  divinities  of  snmmcc 
and:  winter.    Da»ebog  lavished  the  treasures  that  are  con-. 

*  jfnisMCH  if  a. Polish  ▼trb,  whicli  tigiufiastto  anniiulaiiu 
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eealed  under  the  earth,  MhipalOf  the  goddess  of  fruits,  was 
hottoured  with  processions,  and  WoloBf  the  guardian  of  ^^ 
flocks,  punislied  those  who  violated  their  oath.  Fogoda^ 
the  god  of  fine  weather  and  tlie  spring,  was  crowned  with  of  ihe^**' 
•  blue  flowers,  and  soaxed  o»  azure  wings  above  the  rising  spring- 
plants.  SimccerUi,  the  young  goddess,  with  the  gird  hi  of 
roses,  whoso  breath  is.  fragrant  as  the  Uly,  was  ever  faith- 
ful to.  her  lover  Pogoda.  The  ley  garments,,  the  hoar-frost 
flMintle,.  and  tlie  snow  crown  of  Zemtrgla^  explain  lier  attri- 
butes. Tchemoibog  or  tlie  black  god  is  the  reputed  anthot 
•f  death  and  every  evil ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  conciUate 
his  favour,  and  his  pity  was  occasionally  exciled  by  lug#* 
brious  songs.  Many  inferior  genii  roamed  on  the  earthy 
the  Susalki  or  green-haired  nymphs  haunted  the  rivers,  the 
Leschie  resembled  satyrs,  tliey  could  dimioisli  or  add  to 
their  stature.  The  serpents  adored  in  Lithuania  were  wor-* 
shipped  by  the  Russians ;  they  were  the  Demoroie'lhischi  of 
familiar  demons  of  the  houses«  We  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion Kikimora  or  the  goddess  of  dreams,  the  Kdltki  or  the 
spirits  of  the  night,  and  FotkaUf  who  was  represented  as  a 
centaur,  and  styled  by  some  authors,  the  Slavonic  Vulcan.^ 

The  above  enunreratioTTof  Uie  Slavonian  divinities  accords  Testimonj 
with  tlie  statement  of  Procopius,  an  author  that  lived  in  the^f  ^'°^°' 
sixth  century.  ^*  The  Slavi  and  Antes,*'  sjvys  that  writer, 
<<  adored  a  single  god,  who  comroantls  the  thunder,  and  go- 
verns the  universe ;  to  tliis  being  are  sacrificed  bulls  and 
difieront  victims.  'They  have  no. doctrine  concerning  destt»- 
ny,but  the  sick  and  dying  vow  offerings  in  the  faith  of  pur«< 
chasing  health.  The  rivers  are  sacred  and  inhabited  by 
nymphs  and  spirits,  that  often  foretell  future  events.'*! 

We  observe,  in  the  above  passage,  the  principal  traits  of  Supposed 
the  Slavonic  mythology,  as  it  is  represented  by  national  ^"^*'™' 
authors.    It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  traces  of  a  dualism 

•  HlinJuif  Drewniaia  rclihia,  &c.    Milan,  1814.    Kaisarow,  SiaviaDsk  Mi- 
thologia.  Moscow,  1307. 
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transported  int»  Russia  from  the  east»  or  to  rollow  the 
Biibtletics  of  German  writers*  who  can  discover  an  opjiosii- 
*tion  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness*  between 
Bielbog  the  white  god,  and  Tschernoibog,  the  bLick  divinit/ 
that  has  been  already  mentioned.  TIjc  image  of  Bielbog. 
covered  witfi  blood  and  flies,  indicates  his  subordinate  rank 
in  the  ancient  and  truly  national  system  of  the  Slavoniana 
on  ttie  Dnieper.  But  that  system  was  not  foundedi  like  the 
Edda  of  the  Scandinavians,  on  the  belief  of  two  adverse 
principles;  no  mention  i^  made  of  the  fabulous  contests  be*  i 
tween  tlie  good  afid  wicked  gods,  no  drama  is  descriptivfl 
of  tlie  war  which  coiled  in  tlie  defeat  of  the  former-  The*il 
notions  were  too  profound  and  loo  gloomy  for  the  Slavonic 
race.  Such  a  doctritie,  if  it  was  ever  acknowledged  iti  theiff| 
mythology,  inust  have  been  introduced  by  strangei-s,  parli-i 
cularly  the  Goths,  who  were  long  the  chiefs  and  tyrants  ol 
the  Slavonians. 

The  eastern  Slavonians  or  Russians  had  few  tcmplcs^^ 
and  their  religious  ceremonies  were  not  accompanied  wit 
much  pomp  before  the  time  of  Wladimir,   the  last  heathen 
sovereign.     That  prince  opposed  Christianity,  collected  i\\^\ 
idols*  and  adorned  the  temples^  which  he  demolished  aftepjj 
bis  conversion.     But  the  Slavonians  had  tlieir  holy  place 
in  thick  foresls,   where  the  priests  and  the  augurs   were 
concealed  from  the  profane  multitude.     The  Dnieper  and. 
the  Bog  wei^  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Kioviatis^  and  tkttq 
Walchuwa  of  the  Novgordlans. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  continued.    European  Russia.    Seventh  Section. 
Lithuanian  Provinces. 

It  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  former  Litliuanian  pro-  book 
vinces,  and  to  complete  bur  account  of  the  Russian  empire,  ozi. 
These  provinces  form  a  separate  section ;  their  inhabitants  • 


and  the  ancient  Pruczi  made  up  a  branch  of  tlie  Wendcs,  ^'^Rj"  ®' 
and  their  religion  and  dialect  were  so  different  from  the  aoUnf. 
other  tribes  of  the  same  people,  tliat  tlicy  were  long  consid- 
ered a  distinct  race.  The  learned  Gatterer  supposed  them 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  an  opinion  which 
we  adopted  and  developed  in  a  work  on  the  subject;*  but 
we  have  since  ascertained,  from  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Lithuanian  language,  that  the  hypothesis  must  be 
abandoned,  or  at  all  events  greatly  modified. 

The  Lithuanian  and  Russian  traditions  are  apparently  Chroniciei. 
contradictory,  or  at  least,  they  are  of  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  and  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  people. 
Kwialowicz,  the  historian  of  the  Lithuanians,  says  that  an 
Italian  colony  landed  on  the  coasts  about  the  year  900. 
The  country  was  partly  civilized  by  these  foreigners,  who 
introduced  the  great  number  of  Latin  words,  that  are  still 
used  in  the  Lithuanian  language.  The  names  of  the  illus- 
trious exiles  are  recorded,  they  were  Palaemon  Libo,  Julian 
BorsprungOti  Frosperus  and  Caesar  Colonna,  Hector  and 
Ursinus  Bosa.     Several  kings  wore  sprung  from  them,  and 

<  •  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  1807. 

t  borrprungo  is  erHtntly  a  Gothic  or  a  Gtrmai  name. 
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BOOK    fhey  ruled  over  Samogitia  and  Lithuania  Proper.     Ziwi- 
^^^*     bundf  one  of  these  monarchs,  devastated  Russia  in  1089f 
■^""""""  another  prince  of  the  same  name  defeated  the  Poles  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  and  Ringoldf  who  died  in  1240,  was  king 
of  Lithuania,  Mazovia,  Polesia,  Czernigovia,  Samogitia, 
RuMian      Courland  and  other  Russian  provinces.    The  possessions 
chroDiciei,  ^f  ^^^  Lithuanians,  according  to  the  Rnssian  chronicles, 
-were  confined  in  ancient  times  to  Courland,  Samogitia  and 
a  narrow  territory  on  the  east  of  the  last  country.    Nestor, 
the  most  ancient  liistorian  of  Russia,  mentions  Littwa  in 
bis  list  of  the  provinces,  and  Polock  or  Polotsk  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  towns  which  prince  Oleg  freed  in  907,  from  the 
tribute  that  had  been  paid  to  the  **  Greek  emperors/'    Po- 
lock  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  the  residence 
of  Rogvold,  whose  daughter  Rogneda  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  Wladimir  the  Great.    The  princess  having  refus- 
ed her  consent,  Wladimir  made  war  on  her  father,  destroy- 
ed the  capital,  put  the  king  and  liis  two  sons  to  death,  and 
then  obtained  the  liand  of  the  captive  Rogneda.     The  same 
monarch  repudiated  his  wife,  but  not  until  she  had  borne 
him  several  children.     Polosk  was  by  that  time  rebuilt,  and 
Rogneda  and  lier  eldest  son  Isaslaw  were' permitted  to  re- 
side injt.     The  town  and  the  principality,  which  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Lithuania,  and  the  greater  part  of  Li- 
vonia, were  ceded  to  the'princcss  by  Wladimir.     Isaslaw 
and  his  descendants  governed  the  country,  until  the  dynasty 
became  extinct  in  the  thirteenth  century.    Tiie  great  dutcliy 
of  Lithuania  was  then  formed,  and  Ringold  was  the  first 
who  took  the  new  title  in  1239.     The  genealogical  annals 
of  Russia  C HodoslownieJ  make  Ringold  the  descendant  of 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Polotsk,  but  that  assertion  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  evidence.     Tiie  great  dukes  of  Lithuania 
became  in  time  masters  of  Polotsk  and  all  the  Russian  towns 
in  the  ancient  principality. 
Formation      Whether  these  obscure  traditions  be  admitted  or  rejected, 
of  the        j^  jg  certain  that  the  two  chronicles  accord  from  the  time 

Ctrand  , 

Dutcby.     that  Ringold  extended  tlio  possessions  of  tho  Lithuanians. 
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Viittnes,  a  native  of  Samogitia,  obtained,  after  more  book 
than  one  revolution,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  cxi. 
tury,  tlie  title  of  great  duke,  and  left  his  states  to  his  son 
Gedemin,  who  built  Wilna  and  made  it  his  residence. 
The  same  sovereign  defeated  Stanislas  near  Kiow,  took  his 
capital,  and  became,  say »  Nestor,  great  prince  of  Russia. 
JaheUoUf  his  grandson,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  JageUon. 
of  JageUon,  offered  his  hand  to  queen  Hedvige,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lewis,  king  of  Poland.  The  prince  promised 
at  the  same  time  to  embrace  Christianity,  to  convert  all 
his  people,  to  unite  Lithuania  to  Poland,  and  to  reconquer 
the  provinces  wrested  from  the  crown.  These  generous 
offers  were  very  pleasing  to  the  Poles,  who  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  the  great  duke.  Jagellon  took  the  name  of 
Uladislas,  after  his  baptism  at  Cracow  in  1386;  he  then 
married  Hedvige,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Poland. 
The  prince  returned  the  following  year  to  Lithuania, 
converted  several  thousands  of  his  subjects,  founded  tho 
bishopric  of  Wilna,  and  regulated  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Uladislas  conferred  on  his  cousin  Yitold  or  Alexander^ 
the  title  of  great  duke  of  Lithuania,  in  1392,  but  its  junc- 
tion witli  Poland  was  not  thus  retarded,  for  the  king  him- 
self retained  the  sovereignty  of  tho  dutchy.  The  union 
between  the  two  states  was  confirmed  in  1401,  by  an 
act  of  the  diet  assembled  at  Wilna.  Yitold  took  Sa- 
mogitia from  the  Teutonic  order  in  1408.  A  second 
diet  was  held  in  the  small  town  of  Horodlo  in  1413,  and 
the  Lithuanians  were  declared  liable  to  the  same  taxes, 
and  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Poles.  The  arms  of 
the  two  nations  were  united,  and  the  great  dukes  of  Lithu-  ^ 
ania  were  appointed  by  the  kings  of  Poland.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  should  elect  a  king 
in  the  event  of  the  sovereign  dying  without  children  or 
lawful  heirs.  The  alliance  concluded  in  1413,  was  renew- 
ed in  1499,  and,  to  render  the  leading  article  more  ex- 
plicit, it  was  added  that  the  Lithuanians  could  not  elect 
their  dukes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Poles,  nor  the 
Poles  their  king  without  the  consent  of  the  Lithuanians. 
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The  knighta  of  the  sword  ceded  to  the  king  of  Poland,  as 
great  duke  of  Lttlitiania,  that  part  of  Livonia  which  still 
'belonged  to  tliein  in    1561.     The  new  duke  of  Courland^ 
then  became  tributary  to  the  Polish   crown,     The  Poles  i 
and  Lithuanians  held    a   diet   at  Lublin   in   1559*  and  it  i 
was  enacted  that  the  respective  .countries  formed  one  statoi 
or  an  elective  monarchy,  and  that  the  riglit  of  election  was< 
vested  in  the   two    nations.     Tlie  sovereign   obtained  the  ' 
double  title  of  king  of  Poland^  and  great  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania.    It  was  also  decreed  that  the  two  people  should  have  < 
the  same  senate,   and  that  deputies  should  he   elected    bjr  < 
both   natitms;  the   alliances  and  wars   of  the  two  states 
were   declared    to    bo   common.      The   inhabitants   of  tho 
kingdom  and  the  dutchy  paid    their  propcution   in   main- 
taining tho  auxiliary  troops ;  in  short,  the  government  of.^ 
tlic  two  countries  was  in  every  rcsjiect  the  t^ame*    It  was 
made   imperative   by  the  laws  of  1675^   16*7   and   1685, 
that  every  third   diet,  with  the  exception  of  the  elective 
coronation  and  convocation  diets,  should  be  held  at  Grodno  , 
in  Lithuania* 

It  was  thiiSt  by  many  repeated  attemptsj  that  the  princes 
of  the  Jagellonk  dynasty  accomplished  an  union  betweea 
two  nations  equally  warlike  and  equally  independent* 
But  Lithuania,  though  joined  to  Poland,  retained  al- 
vtrays  its  distinct  character.  The  nobles  only  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  Poles,  and  spoke  tlicir  dialect.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  never  changed  their  customs, 
and  the  Samogitian  peasants  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  personal  freedom.  Besides,  the  people  in  Lithuanian 
Russia,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Witcpsk,  Mohilew,  Mcislaw* 
Minsk,  Novogrodck  and  Brzcsk,  spoke  the  Rousniac,  and 
adhered  to  the  tenets  of  tlic  Greek  church.  Thus,  whilo 
Poland  was  more  than  once  dismembered,  the  people  in 
these  provinces  were  always  diiiposcd  to  separate  from  a 
nation  with  which  they  had  never  been  identified*  It  is 
also  well  known  that  they  refused  to  join  the  insurrection 
of  1812,  or  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  French. 
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:ml  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  Witepsk,  book 
rTiicli  has  been  already  considered,  are  the  government  of  *^^'' 
lohilcw,  or  the  south  of  White  Russia,  2d>  the  government" 
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of  Minsk,  whic!i  included  the  west  of  White  Russia^  the  ve^rumeif^ 
south-east  of  Black  Rnssiaf  and  the  greater  part  of  PoIesia» 
3d,  the  government  of  Gtodiuh  or  tlie  remaining  part  of  Po- 
lesia  and  Black  Russia,  and  the  south  of  Lithuania,  or  the 
province  of  Troki^  4tli,  the  district  of  /iialystock  or  the  an- 
cient Podlachiai  5th,  tlic  government  of  Wihta,  or  the  north 
of  Lithuania  and  Samogitia. 

There  is  little  in  the  present  state  of  these  governments,  Samogifm, 
which  is  likely  to  interest  the  reader.     We  shall  therefore  d„^*/ipt 
cliiefly  confine  our  attention  to  the  ancient  provinces  and  the  *^*^"' 
national  character  of  the  pc^tple*     SamagUia  is  called  Sx.a- 
mail  by  the  natives.     The  whole  territory  is  not  large,  but 
it  is  well  wooded  :  tlio  land  consists  of  a  rich  clay,  and  yields 
immense  harvests  of  tlax  and  lint.     These  plants  arrive  at 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Rnssia**     The 
bees  swarm  in  tlic  forests,  and  the  lioney  and  wa^c  arc  not 
inferior  to  any  in  Europe.     TIic  elk  and  the  nnis  wander- 
ed formerly  among  the  flocks,  and  there  arc  still  too  many 
bears,  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.     The  large  snakes 
that  frequent  the  woods  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Samogitians,  a  superstition  which  is  not  yet  wholly  abo- 
lished.f 

The  horses  are  small,  and  the  oxen  are  not  large,  but 
both  arc  of  a  hardy  race,  and  tliere  arc  a  great  number  In 
the  country.  The  husbandmen  cannot  be  induced  to  givo 
yp  their  light  wooden  ploughs  ;  the  iron  plougli,  which 
was  one©  tried,  is  supposed  to  be  an  instrument  of  evil 
omen*  If  the  wheat  crops  sometimes  fail,  it  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  tm]>errect  system  of  husbandry*  The  seed  is 
generally  put  into  the  ground  about  three  weeks  before 
Pentecost,  and  such  is  the  heat  of  summer  that  it  is  com- 
monly ripe  in  less  than  two  months.     The  grain  is  cut  in 


•  Starowltki,  Polonia,  p.  66.     Hsae$iniki,  &c. 
t  LAsiciuf  da  diii  Stmociiftrum,  p.  65» 
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BOOK  the  morning  and  in  tlio  evening,  and  the  reapers  repose  in 
€xi.  the  middle  of  the  day. 
-"^^  The  towns  in  Samogitia  are  too  insignificant  to  require 
ilMMifM.*''^  a  minute  description.  JVRedfdki,  Bosienie  and  a  few  others 
are  peopled  by  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Kieydami  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  5000  souls.  The  dwellings  are 
long  and  narrow  cottages,  built  with  the  trunks  of  trees^ 
and  coverclfl  with  moss,  bark  or  straw.  The  roof  tapers 
to  a  narrow  aperture,  from  which  the  smoke  escapes. 
The  fire  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling;  the 
men  and  women  remain  in  one  extremity,  and  the  other 
is  occupied  by  oxen,  horses,  pigs,  goats  and  sheep.  These 
animals,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  do  not  shun  the  ap- 
proach of  man ;  indeed  so  great  is  the  familiarity  which  a 
common  residence  inspires,  that  they  frequently  make  free 
with  the  food  of  the  two-legged  inhabitants.  The  same 
simplicity  or  rudeness  is  observable  in  tlie  dress  and  furni- 
ture of  the  people.  Their  shoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  their  wooden  carts  are  joined  together  without 
any  iron ;  it  is  not  customary  to  grease  the  wheels,  and  a 
creaking  noise  announces  at  a  distance  the  coming  of  their 
vehicles, 
tianfc**'  '^''^  country  appears  to  be  peopled  by  two  distinct  clas- 
ses of  inhabitants;  the  first  are  a  tall  race  of  men,  pro- 
bably descended  from  the  Goths  and  Wendes,  who  settled 
in  the  province  at  a  very  remote  epoch  ;  the  others  are 
short  but  stoutly  made,  robust  and  hardy  like  the  Letto- 
nians.  The  Saniogitian  women  marry  commonly  between 
twenty-four  and  thirty,  wliile  those  in  White  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  a  very  intelligent  traveller^ 
are  often  marriageable  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  higher  or- 
ders in  Lithuania  and  Samogitia,  says  the  same  writer,  are 
as  much  distinguished  by  their  chastity,  as  the  Russians 
are  notorious  for  the  want  of  that  virtue.*  It  is  certain  that 
small  bells  were  at  one  time  attached  to  the  dress  of  the 
Samogitian  girls,  a  precaution  which  was  intended  to  pre- 

*  Herberstein.    See  Pistoriuf,  t.  f.  p.  151. 
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Vent  them  from  leaving  any  place  witlioot  apprizing  their  book 
parents  or  tlieir  suge  and  elderly  relatives-  The  ancient  *^^i' 
marriage  ceremonies  were  not  confined  to  the  province, 
hut  used  by  the  Courlandcrs,  Lithuanians  and  Prussians^  ^^^^^  * 
and  some  of  their  customs  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Two  friends  of  the  bridegroom  car- 
ried away  ttie  seemingly  i^luctant  bride  from  her  father's 
house.  Slie  was  kd  on  the  wedding  day  three  times 
round  the  fire  place  of  her  future  husband^  it  was  then 
customary  to  wash  her  feet,  and  with  the  same  water  that 
had  been  used  for  that  purpose^  the  bridal  bed^  the  fur^ 
nituro  and  all  the  guests  were  sprinkled.  Honey  was  put 
to  her  lips,  a  significant  ceremony^  by  which  she  was  ad- 
monished to  abstain  from  domestic  strife.  Lastly,  her 
eyes  were  covered  with  the  nuptial  veil,  the  attendants 
conducted  her  to  all  the  doors  in  the  house,  she  knocked 
at  each  of  them  with  Jier  right  foot,  and  rye,  oats,  barley^ 
peas,  beans  and  popfiies  were  scattered  in  every  apart- 
ment. Tfie  priest,  wlio  diffused  these  emblems  of  abun- 
dance, told  the  bride  to  continue  steadfast  in  her  religion, 
and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties;  these 
virtues,  though  no  apparent  connexion  subsists  between 
them,  were  supposed  equally  effectual  in  repelling  the  evils 
of  poverty.  When  the  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  bride 
sat  down  to  a  feast,  and  joined  afterwards  in  the  dance, 
her  partners  were  i>ermitted  to  cut  off  adroitly  one  or  two 
locks  of  her  hair,  and  young  girls  conducted  her  to  the 
marriage  bed. 

The  Samogitians  contended  long  against  the  Teutonic  Anctem 
knights,  and  gained  personal  freedom  by  their  valiant  re-'^^"^'^ 
sistance.  They  adopted  Christianity  with  great  reluctance, 
and  that  religion  was  mixed  even  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  tlieir  ancient  superstitions.  JltLxteia-visa-giatf  tho 
name  of  their  supremo  god,  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic 
or  Gothic.  An  Icelander  of  tho  present  day  would  aay 
Hangsta^visa-gfisU  to  indicate  a  supreme  and  all-wise 
being.  Perkounos  was  the  god  of  thunder,  a  divinity  not 
widely  different  from  the  Ferwin  of  the  Slavonians.     Ze- 


mienikt  the  tiueTar  dci*y  of  the  country,  was  Hfiored  fti 
tbe  end  of  harvest,  and  a  sacred  fire  was  kindled  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  in  honour  of  Pargrih  the  god  of 
the  seasons-  Many  plants,  trees  and  fountains  were 
considered  holy,  and  the  Givoitc  or  divine  serpents  were 
worshipped  by  all  the  inhabitants-  One  god  presided 
over  bees,  another  over  geese,  many  more  over  differ- 
ent animals,  anil  the  care  of  pigs  was  committed  to  AVf- 
matu.  Girls  sarrifired  to  ff'aisganthOf  the  god  of  lint 
and  flax;  the  person  wlio  performed  the  office  of  priestess, 
had  to  stand  on  one  foot,  and  if  she  supported  herself  for 
an  instant  on  ttie  other,  it  was  thought  a  bad  omen  of 
the  future  crop*  A  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  Tire  simple  and  credulous  Samogitians  built  a 
cottage  in  the  thick  recess  of  a  forest,  a  table  was  placed  in 
it,  which  was  every  year  covered  with  viands,  and  surround- 
ed with  chairs-  Thesltadcs  were  solemnly  invited  to  leave 
their  graves,  and  to  partake  of  the  dishes  that  were  prepar- 
ed for  them** 

Htmourf  Other  honours  were  paid  to  the  deceased,  as  soon  as  a  man 
be  d*cad. °  ^^P****^*^*  *^^^  relatives  dressed  the  corpse  in  costly  apparel, 
put  it  on  a  chair,  drank  its  liealth  in  beer,  and  sung  coup- 
lets, of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation  : 

**Alas!  why  did  you  die?  Had  you  not  enough  to  eat 
find  drink?  Alas!  why  did  you  die  f  Had  you  not  a 
good  wife?  Alas!  why  did  you  die  ^  Had  yoti  not  oxeni 
horses,**  kc.  &c. 

The  attendants  at  the  funeral  rode  on  horseback,  and 
brandished  drawn  swords  in  the  air;  the  evil  spirits  were 
thus  prevented  from  approaching  the  body-  All  the  dead 
were  deposited  on  a  hill,  and  it  was  usual  to  lay  beside 
them  some  pieces  of  money,  together  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bread  and  beer;  if  the  person  was  a  woman,  a 
bunch  of  thread  and  a  few  needles  were  placed  within  her 
rent h.  The  widow  repaired  to  the  tomb  of  her  husband, 
-jind  wept  over  it  thirty  consecutive  days  at  sunrise  and 
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sun?^et  The  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  met  at  dinner  book 
on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth  and  fortieth  days  after  ttiefiUieraL  ^^^* 
The  deceased  and  other  spirits  were  supposed  to  he  present 
at  these  silent  and  motirnful  parties,  and  wticn  the  last  of 
them  was  over,  a  priest  rose  up,  swept  the  liouse  with  much 
gravity,  and  exclaimed,  **0  souls,  you  have  eat,  you  have 
drank;  now  fly,  now  fly.'* 

Lithuania  Proper  is  a  very  low  country;  the  greater Lithuimia, 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  intersected  with  fens  j'^^^^-j^^* 
and  marshes.  Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat 
mosses,  and  it  yields  forty  parts  of  good  iron  out  of  every 
hundred.  Copper  pyrites  and  petrifactions,  many  of 
which  resemhlc  the  roots  of  trees,  are  very  common. 
Large  and  small  hlocks  of  granite,  and  pudding  stones  or 
conglomerated  masses  of  different  rocks  mixed  with  white, 
red  and  different  coloured  quartz,  are  scattered  over  the 
sandy  districts.  The  same  country  abounds  in  the  remains 
of  marine  animals,  madrepores  and  the  rare  coral  of 
Gothland*  Largo  pieces  of  yellow  amber  may  be  men- 
tioned among  its  productions.  These  facts  are  sufficient 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  naturalists,  and  it  is  to  bo  regret- 
ted that  w^e  are  not  already  in  possession  of  a  physical  and 
detailed  map  of  the  whole  Sarmatian  plain. 

The  humid  climate  of  Lithuania  is  subject  to  oppressive  CHmate* 
heat  and  to  extreme  cold,  which  seldom  continues  any 
length  of  time.  But  two  or  three  days  of  a  Lithuanian 
winter  proved  fatal  to  the  remains  of  the  French  army,  tliat 
escaped  the  Russian  sword,  and  lied  from  the  ashes  of 
Moscow.  The  country  is  still  covered  witli  immense  fo-Ammaii, 
rests,  where  bears,  wolves,  wild  boars  and  beavers  are 
found  in  thousands.  The  urns  appears  not  only  to  have 
diminished  in  number,  but  to  have  degenerated  in  sizo  and 
strength.  The  ordinary  trees  are  the  resinous  pine,  tho 
common  oak  and  the  mountain  ash.  A  great  quantity  of 
kali  and  potashes  is  every  year  exported  from  the  province. 
Much  honey  is  obtained,  and  the  natives  make  it  into  lipie^ 
orwhito  h^dromel,  and  matiniciz  or  hydromel  mixed  with 
raspberries.    Tho  pastures  are  excellent,  tho  cattle  are  bet- 
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tertfnn  tlioso  in  Russia^  antl  tlie  wool  is  of  a  finer  quality. 
Althowgli  large  districts  arc  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
"  corn>  buck  wheat  appears  to  be  the  most  common  crop* 
Such  are  the  natural  ricl»es  of  the  country,  but  the  in- 
dustry of  the  iuhabltauts  does  not  correspond  with  the  li- 
berality of  nature.    The  beat  lands  are  uncultivated,  the 
finest  liay  is  suffered  to  decay  on  the  meadows,  and  from 
the  negligence  of  the  rural  authoriticst  whole  forests  ar« 
sometimes  destroyed  by  fire^     The  country  is  infested  with 
Jews,  hence  the  cause  that  the  interest  of  money  is  seldom 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  alt!iough  every  article  of  consump- 
tion may  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price-     The  same 
people  monopolize  all  the  commerce,  the  corn  is  bought  by 
them  before  it  is  in  car;  though  assiduous  and  persevering, 
'  they  arc  too  numerous  to  amass  wealth.    The  population 
'in  the  government  of  Wilna  amounts  to  1,700,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  no  fewer  than  100,000  are  Israelites,  all  of  whom 
are  only  amenable  to  their  own  kahals  or  tribunals. 

The  JViemen  or  the  largest  river  in  the  country  is  navi- 
gable, and  its  course  is  tranquil,  but  it  discharges  iUcltinto 
the  Curisch-IIaf!',  a  Prussian  bay ;  tlius  commerce  is  shackled, 
and  the  articles  exported  from  the  province  are  subject  to 
oppressive  duties.  Tlie  Wilia  or  tlie  second  river  in  the 
country  falls  into  the  Niemen. 

There  are  still  several  wealthy  families  in  the  ancient 
Polish  nobility,  among  others,  the  Radziwils,  the  Sapiehas 
and  theOrgingski,  but  their  splendid  palaces  arc  surrounded 
by  WTctched  cottages.  The  Lithuanian  peasantry  differ 
Itttte  in  their  habits  and  manner  of  life  from  the  Samogi- 
tians,  and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  same  pee 
pie ;  but  the  former  have  mingled  more  with  the  Slavo-^ 
nians  proper.  "The  Lithuanians,"  says  a  physician,  who 
|i^isited  the  country,  '^  resemble  the  Poles  and  Russians,  aU 
though  they  are  even  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  th« 
inhabitants  of  these  nations.  Struggling  against  poverty, 
oppressed  by  slavery,  their  appearance  indicates  their  de- 
graded condition.  The  country  is  humid  and  marshy,  but. 
intermittent  fevers  are  of  rare  occurrence^  plica  is  not 
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"eorirnioii  as  in  t!ie  rest  of  Poland,  and  it  appears  from  a 
number  of  ubservationst  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  among 
tlie  lower  orders  are  never  inflicted  with  that  loathsome  dis'  ~ 
ease*  The  proportion  atnong  tlie  higher  classes  In  as  one 
to  ninety  or  a  hundred.  ErysipclHSt  itch  and  scrofula  are 
common  diseases,  vaccination  has  not  yet  been  introduced/** 

Tlie  Lithuanian  peasants  wear  a  woollen  mantle,  and 
many  of  them  merely  a  sheep  skin  above  a  coarse  shirt. 
Their  shoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of 
mountain  ash,  and  the  different  fucces  arc  joined  together 
without  any  iron.  The  most  flexible  branches  arc  plaited, 
and  used  instead  of  bridles  and  harness*! 

The  poor  and  oppressed  people  still  speak  that  ancient  Liihiinmid 
dialect,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  liistory,  has  giiren  *"6^'^8«*J 
rise  to  much  discussion* 

The  Lithuanian  language  is  spoken  in  Wilna,  Troki 
and  Grodno  in  Samogitiat  and  in  Eastern  Prussia  from 
Memel  to  Gumbiniien  and  Insterbtirg.  We  have  given 
our  opinion  of  it  in  a  separate  work,|:  but,  from  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  difference  rather  than  the  resem*' 
blance  between  it  and  the  Slavonic  and  the  Wend,  we 
8uppo**cd  it  distinct  from  the  one  and  tlie  other.  We 
committed  also  the  same  error  as  the  learned  Gerttera* 
^ho  applied  the  name  of  Sarmatian  to  the  language  and 
the  people  that  spoke  it.  Thuumann  discovered  many 
SlavoniCt  Finnic  and  Gothic  words  in  the  Lithuanian 
dialect;  but  that  eircum!jtance  is  not  suflicicnt  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  a  language,  which  in  the  indication  of 
physical  objects,  is  regular  and  completey  in  the  exprea- 
sion  of  sentiments,  ingenious,  and  in  its  relation  to  a  parti- 
cular mythology,  wholly  origlnaK  We  believe  that  it  was 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Venedse  or  Wends,  the  Ga- 
Undif  Sudavi  and  otlier  tribes  that  were  called  Fruczi  at 
a  later  period.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  a  very  an- 
cient form  of  the  SlavoniCj  which  was  afterwards  connect- 


*  Ldfonlainf,  Dtcsert«tions  chirurgtco-nv^dicales  relatiret  i  la  Polo^rjc. 
t  Rtaczytki,  p.  S0&.  {  Tibleau  de  U  Putcfgnr,  1807.    Cliap.  xr. 
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ed  witli  the  Gothic.  We  may  call  it  the  Proto-Went!  t«»^ 
disttnguisli  it  from  the  WciicI,  that  was  intnKluced  in  thc^ 
*  tenth  century  by  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Oden 
and  the  Elbe.  It  retains  probably  the  most  ancient  and^ 
melodious  form  of  the  Slavonic  primitives^  freed  from  the  i 
frequent  consonants  or  harsli  sounds  in  the  Polish*  and  ter-| 
minating  in  sonorous  or  liquid  letters*  like  the  Greek  andJ 
the  Latin,  But,  independently  of  these  roots,  there  aroJ 
many  that  may  he  considered  Gothic  or  Scandinavian,  atj 
all  events  the  resemblance  between  them  is  obvious,  still  tlw 
analogy  may  bo  attributed  to  the  common  origin  of  all 
Indo-Gcrmanic  tongues. 

It  might  be   instructive,   according  to   the  one  or  the 
other   bypothesiB,   to   trace   its   connexion    with    diflercn 
languagesi  panicularly  the  Icelandic  and  the  Meso*Gothi 
of  Ulphilas.*    The  grammatical  structure  is  not  less  re 


*  The  felniion  between  ihe  Sbvonic  an<l  the  LiLhunQUn^  which  is  darifetf 
from  the  Pfoio-UVtu^  mwy  btr  itlufctrated  by  tiome  vxattipltfs,  i?m/,  i  brolh«r, 
(Polish)  broiu  (Liihnan.)  BrtttinUf  a  hkch  wooc^,  bersinat^  Zittott  Vihf  gi9€m 
nimtT9,  Kmittt  a  slavr,  kxcmtonia.  Krol^  a  ktnj^,  karaiui.  Wtrndta^  powtr, 
watc^ia.  Skiadn^y  elegaiti,  4uktotini4^  iSkromft^^  modrfi,  rotoui.  PrMpIy- 
nact  I  swim  aciotv,  perphiukiu.  It  is  a  labiuioufi  and  dlthcult  t&»k  tu  ti ace 
tht  [«tea:itolance  betnoen  the  Slavonic  and  Prnio-WenH  rooU;  but  it  it  th« 
moaiit  of  obtaining  new  proofs  af  the  connexion  that  tub«ittt  betwe^Q  mtutf 
ancient  laiiguagefi.  Thui  ztmtia  and  tiemit  (lund)  have  tittle  annlocjr  vllh 
dichiami  in  Sanscrit,  but  they  mt  ahiioht  idoiuknl  with  tiavte  in  Lithuanian* 
The  San»>crit  word,  pn^i  beloved,  rescmbks  the  Lilhuanidn  priadt^  anct  ft 
widely  rlirfeient  ffom  the  fhjun  of  Ulpbiias.  Tava  in  Sanictit^  aud  iawa$  ia 
Lithuai>iun  are  ibe  inme^  *1pu,  water  in  Snnscrit^  which  i<cuiiiinoti  to  (he2*iidi| 
PersiHin  and  Kurd^  is  expic&&ed  by  oupe  in  Lithuanian,  ^ihc^itt  the  rye^  k 
ftjb  111  Lithtmnian,  The  re^atioti  of  the  eume  laifcuage  to  the  Me«0|(oihie  mad 
Icelandic-Scandrnavtun  maybe  illustrated  by  the  following  ixftinple*.  Saul*, 
,  aun,  iaui^  (Ulpbiiai)  tol  in  Scamliuaviaii.  Ougnu^  fire,  ttUf  a  chitnney  or 
fireside,  UaltAF,  white,  Ualdcr,  the  god  of  light,  Tumatf  a  ilave,  terna,  a 
Swedish  word  for  a  doniestick.  MediM,  a  tree  in  Lithuanian,  mtiihr  in  Ice* 
landk.  I  thai)  cite  one  out  of  many  remarkable  hctleiiifms,  E^ip€tt%4fwti§^ 
\  §o  OD  foot,  ii  the  same  at  Eimi  pezoe  in  Greek*  Many  words  have  no  m^ 
parent  anaUigy  with  liiose  nf  ihe  lame  sjginfication  in  any  other  lanf^ua^e^  a< 
padgotUf  heaven^  arklii^  a  horse,  ^c,  &c.  Lntiniimf  are  common  ;  thut  lenoj, 
oJd  age,  jungaSf  a  yuke,  giaroi,  dear,  li  folJoirt  from  these  and  other  9X%m- 
|»t«i,  that  the  Lithuanian  hmguage  forms  a  rery  important  Uok  tii  th«  chain  oi 
thft  liMla-GoUuc  lonsiiMf. 
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tliJin   the   elementary   fmrt  of    the    Liiliiianiati    b^ 
language.     It  possesses  the  same  articles  and  declensions     ^ 
«8  the  Greek,  some  of  Uie  Slavonic  ctrnjugations,   several"^ 
pcculiarUieH  of  tlie  Russian  pronoun,  and  tlie  same  facility 
as  the  Russiani   in  the  formation  of  compound  words,  di- 
minutives and  verba  prspgnantia,     Lastlyt   it  unites  the 
two  qualities  of  harmony  and  flcxihility,  the  one  renders  it 
well  adapted  for  poetry,  the  other  fur  diftercnt  kinds  of  \er- 
fiirication* 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  huilt  on  t!ie  conflu*  Townt. 
ence  of  the  AVilia  and  Wilienka.  Tlie  town,  if  the  two 
suburbs  of  ^ntokoUa  and  Iloudaischu  be  included,  covers 
a  great  extent  of  ground.  The  population  exceeds  40,000 
» inhabitants,  of  witom  five  thousand  are  Jews,  A  mosque^ 
a  synagogue,  one  Lutheran,  tlirec  Russian^  one-CHlvinis- 
tic  and  thirty-two  Catholic  churches  arc  the  different  places 
of  worship,  and  consequently  three  holy  days  are  observed 
every  week*  All  tlie  sects  live  in  peace  with  each  other, 
indeed  they  are  more  intent  about  trading  than  spiritual 
concerns.  We  may  alstj  mention  a  tlieological  semin- 
ary for  the  education  of  Greek  priests,  a  school  of  naviga- 
tion, which,  in  our  opinion,  is  ill  placed,  an  astri»nomical 
observatory,  and  lastly,  an  university,  that  may  one  day 
hold  a  high  rank  among  the  northern  schools.  It  was 
founded  by  the  bishop  Valerian  Protasowitz,  and  its 
privileges  were  confirined  by  Stephen  Batliori  and  pope 
Gregory  XII L  It  fell  afterwards  into  decay,  but  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1781  by  tiie  patriotic  Stanislaus  Ponintowsky ; 
since  that  time  it  has  been  called  the  Sckola  princtps  of 
the  great  dutchy  of  Lithuania*  The  Emperor  Alexander 
increased  its  funds^  established  several  new  professorships, 
^  and  sent  a  great  addition  to  the  library.  Kownot  a  town  of 
•  four  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  tlie  Junction  of  the 
Wilia  and  the  Niemcn  ;  and  Troki,  w hicli  contains  3500^ 
Is  built  near  a  marsh  that  never  freezes**  Grodno  on  the 
Miemen  was  peopled  in  1790  by  moro  than  four  thousand 


*  RiactiifflLi  ftnd  SUrovobkl,  Fotoais,  p.  Si. 
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In<tivldt]fil9j  «m!  nearly  a  fourth  of  tliem  wer«*.l«W9  f 
its  palaces  are  now  desert,  its  silk,  vehet  and  clotli  manu* 
^factories  arc   ruined.     The   last   Polish  diet  was  held 
Grodno,  and  Russian  soldiers  compelled    the   deputies    U 
put  their  names  to  the  treaty,  by  which  the  division  of  thcirJ 
country  was  sanctioned**     Freidensberg  or  the   Mount 
Peace  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Wilia^l 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kowno.     A  con* 
vent    on   its    summit   is    now   the    residence    of   twenty^ 
four  hermits,   ttmt  belong  to  the  order  of  Camaldolitea 
The  edifice   was   erected    in    1674    by  Christopher  Pac8|| 
chancellor  of  Lithuania,  who  exi»ended  more  than  BOO,OOG 
crowns  on  the  work.     The  vault  and  cupolas  arc  painted 
in  fresco,  and  the  walls  arc  adorned  with  many  original^ 
paintings  of  the  best  masters.     The  Pacst  are  descended 
from  the  Florentine  Pazzi,  who,  having  in  vain  contended  ' 
against  the  Medici,  left  Tuscany,  and  settled  in  PolandJ 
where   they  attained  the  Itighcst  dignities,   and  even  nt* 
tempted  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  tlie  great  Sohiea 
ki.     The  Italian  style  may  be  easily  recognised  in  a  If  thi 
public   buildings   which   were   raised   by  these  illustriuugj 
strange  rs4 

Tlic  part  of  Lithuania  that  is  now  added  to  eastern  Pitis- 
sia,  is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  have  their  mosque  at 
JFiiihtpie*  The  repuhlick  of  Poland  made  over  to  them 
two  stawsiieSf  each  of  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  10,000 
florins.  It  was  at  the  same  time  declared  unlawful  to  re- 
strain them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.^ 
tthuifiiaa  Lithuanian  Russia  included  part  of  the  countries  wbieb 
itaiA.  4i,e  gt^eat  dukes  conquered  fr*om  the  Russians  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  palatinates  of  Pa-^ 
lock^  fVitepskj  Mcislaw  and  Mimkf  made  up  fFhite  Rn 


*  The  triAiy  of  1793,  bjr  wtiich  tbe  division  of  Poland  is  i«ici  lo  hav«  Imca 
••Dctloned. 

t  The  name  ii  pronounced  ai  if  it  were  written  Piitx. 

}  Tableau  de  la  Potogne. 

4  Cenariui,  p.  280^  Lawi  of  the  Diet  of  1767. 
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anfl  the  palatinsite  of  JVbro^Toddt  was  denominated  Black 
Russia*  Tlie  origin  of  these  names  is  uncertain,  some  au- 
thors assure  tifi  tli  at  tlic  inliabittmts  of  one  province  were" 
clotbed  in  wliite,  whih  those  of  anotliei*  confiricc]  themBelves 
exclusively  to  dark  attire*  If  ttjeir  derivation  lie  admit- 
ted, it  follows  that  Black  Russia  must  have  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Little  anfl  Red  Russia,  Yulliynia  and  the  Uk- 
raine* It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name  was  never 
applied  to  80  great  an  extent  of  territory.  Another  hypo- 
thesis has  heen  advanced,  which  we  consider  more  proUahle, 
the  words  white  and  blacky  it  is  said,  are  used,  as  in  the 
Tartar,  Turkish  and  other  languages,  to  denote  free  and 
viumL  Black  Russiaj  therefore,  was  first  con<iuercd  hy 
the  Litliuaniaris,  and  the  White  Russians  retained  their 
name  after  they  were  subdued.  The  other  explanations 
which  have  been  proposed,  arc  connected  with  physical  ob- 
jects, as  snow,  forests  and  lakes. 

The  forests  and  marshes  in  these  vast  provinces  are  more  Physical 
extensive  than  any  in  Lithuania*  Sigismond  the  First  was ^***^"*'*''*'' 
obliged,  during  his  expedition  against  Sinolensko,  to  con- 
struct 340  bridges  atid  dikes  within  Ihc  distance  of  twenty- 
four  leagues.*  The  state  of  tlic  country  has  not  heen  much 
Improved  since  his  time-  Modern  travellers  avoid  the  road 
through  Pidork,  and  the  folhnving  account  is  given  of  the 
one  from  Smolensko  to  Minsk  hy  aFi*cnrhman,  who  travel- 
led on  it  a  few  years  ago.  "The  road,*'  says  that  writer, 
**  is  often  impassahic,  the  villages  are  mean,  and  the  pea- 
sants are  poor.  Most  of  the  houses  are  inhabited  by  Jew9» 
who  are  jieHiaps  the  most  filthy  people  of  any  in  Europe* 
Men,  women,  children,  cattle  and  poultry  are  all  lodged 
under  the  ?iamc  roof.  We  have  often  been  constrained  to 
share  the  only  apartment  in  the  dwelling  with  that  numer- 
ous and  select  society.  S|»ints  may  be  had  every  where, 
wine  is  not  unccjmmon,  and  not  very  dear,  but  provisions 
can  only  be  obtained  in  the  towns,  which  are  thinly  scat- 


•  Bt«ckiiiilU|  Hilt,  Nftt.  p.  109* 


BOOK  tered,  indeed  most  of  them  might  pass  in  other  countries  for 
CXI.    wretclied  villages/** 

The  cultivated  land  in  White  Rnssia   produces  sccale, 

barley,  oats,  wheat,  turnips  and  leguminous  plants-  Naval 
timber  abounds  in  the  forests,  and  the  animals  that  frfc|uent 
them,  are  bears,  elks  and  wolves.  The  stagnant  and  run- 
ning waters  teem  with  fish,  and  tlic  bees,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  yield  plenty  of  wax  and  hcmey. 
Some  pccnUarities  in  the  system  of  agriculture  may  be 
briefly  stated*  Wheat  is  generally  sown  in  ashes.  The 
peasants  begin  to  cut  the  brushwood  about  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  the  branches  are  strewed  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  covered  with  straw.  The  soil  ih?- 
mains  nearly  a  year  in  the  same  state,  and  the  lieap  is  burnt 
in  the  following  spring,  commnnty  on  tfie  first  warm  and 
dry  day  after  Easter.  Care  is  taken  that  the  fire  does  not 
penetrate  into  tlieearth,  and  the  wl»eat  is  put  into  the  ground 
after  the  surface  is  grazed  w  ith  the  light  plough.  A  good 
Boil  is  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  rendered  extremely 
fertile  by  this  sort  of  compnsLf  If  barley  be  the  intended 
crop,  all  the  branches  in  a  thick  copse  ar<?  cut,  but  tho 
trunks  are  not  wliolly  destroyed,  Tl»c  wood  which  is  thus 
obtained,  is  afterwards  burnt  in  the  same  manner.  W'o 
are  thus  enabled  to  account  fijr  the  great  number  of  half- 
consumed  pollards,  thnt  excited  the  surprise  of  an  English 
traveller4  L^ite  rye  is  the  next  crop  after  the  wheat  or 
barley.  The  ground  is  twice  laboured,  and,  according  to 
an  old  adage,  the  work  must  be  commenced  after  the  festi- 
val of  the  Assumption,  (the  fifteenth  of  August)  and  finished 
before  tlic  birthday  of  the  Virgin,  the  eighth  of  September* ^ 
If  this  rule  be  not  strictly  observed,  tlic  seed,  it  is  suppuscJ 
is  sown  in  vain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  some  husbandmen] 
more  bold  than  the  rest,  have  introduced  a  diflfercnt  prac- 
tice.   Two  parts  of  barley  and  one  of  winter  secale  are 


•  Portia  d«  Piles,  U  V.  t  Alex.  Gutgnini,  EkevirV  Polooia. 
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mvm  during  the  spring  in  the  same  field.     The  barley  is 
reaped  in  autumn,  and  the  secale,  which  grows  under  Us 
shade,  is  next  year  loaded  with  spikes^  and  appears  like  a" 
luxuriant  plantatiani  in  which  a  man  on  horseback  may  be 
effectually  concealed.* 

Summer  secale  is  sown  after  Easter^  barley  and  oats  at 
Pentecost,  peas  before  St,  Peter^s  day,  and  turnips  about 
the  festival  of  St*  John,  The  seed  time  is  earlier  in  Black 
than  in  White  Russia. 

The  people   arc   ignorant  and   poor.     A  stranger  saw  condition 
many  White  Russian  peasants  arrive  at  Riga  about  six  of  *^e  peo-j 
years  ago.     Their  clothing  was  sheep  skins,  and  altliough 
they  conducted  boats  laden   with  corn,  they  suffered  much 
from  famine.     The   poor  slaves  .slept  on  the  ground  or  in 

■  hovels  constructed  with  the  remains  of  old  planks^  having 

■  sold  their  cargo  and  tlicir  bnats^  they  returned  in  the  same 
state  that  they  came,  and  restored  to  their  lords  or  their 
lords'  stewards  the  whole  price  of  the  goods,  which  is 
always  paid  in  ready  money. f 

The  towns  in  the  government  are  not  numerous.    Mohi- Towr\§  in 
leWf  the  metropolis  of  a  Russian  government,   is  the  only  ^^'** 
large  one,  it  contains  16^000  inhabitants;  its  situation  on 
the  Dnieper   is    favourable   to   trade,    and  it  shares   with 
Vitepsk  the  commerce  of  White  Russia.     The  one  carries 
on  a  trade  w  ith  Riga,  the  otiier  with  Cherson  and  Odessa. 
The  communications  have  been  rendered  easy  by  the  canal 
of  the  Beresina,  wliich  unites  the  river  of  tlie  same  name  (a 
feeder  of  the  Dniepci)  with  Iho  Duna,  and  consequently  the 
Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.     J^sHslawlt  a  town  of  five  thous- 
and souls,  and  Dubro-a^naf  which  contains  8000,  are  situat- 
ed in  the  same  government.     A  colony  of  Moldavians  and  MoidaTjan 
Wallachians,  who  migrated  to  these  regions  for  some  cause '^°^****J^* 
that  is  now  unknown,   are  settled  at   Uschatky  near  the 
town   of  Tcherikow,:j^  and  also  in    the   neighbourhood  of 


*  Guagnifli,  Elzevir"*  Folooia,  p.  286. 
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MstiaUwl  Md  Propoisk.    They  speak  a  Wallachian  dia- 
ozi>     lect  mixed  with  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  words. 

The  town  of  Minskt  altliough  the  capital  of  a  govern- 
BUck       Bentf  contains  only  $000  inliabitants.    We  may  nentioQ 


the  small  village  of  Studiankot  which  is  famous  from  tho 
passage  of  the  Bereaina,  where  a  few  French  soldiers  made 
for  themselves  a  road  through  the  Russian  army. 

Slonim,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Black  Russia*  is  peo* 
pled  by  five  thousand  individuals.  It  is  situated  in  Grodno^ 
and  was  at  one  time  the  metropolis  of  tliat  government. 
Bhuk  was  once  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  length ;  the  dukes,  though  nominally 
tributary,  were  in  reality  independent,  but  their  possessions 
were  ceded  to  the  family  of  Radziwill.  The  celebrated 
Nicholas  Christopher  Radziwill,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  book  of  travels,  built  a  large  castle,  with  fortifica* 
tions,  that  have  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Swedes  and 
Russians. 

PoiMia.  The  ancient  province  of  Polesia  extends  on  tho  south  of 
Black  Russia,  and  the  soil  is  in  a  great  measure  concealed 
under  the  shade  of  thick  forests,  or  covered  by  the  water  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  marshes.  The  country  is  almost  inacces- 
sible the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  fens  with  which  it  is 
inundated,  resemble  a  sea,  and  it  received  probably  on  that 
account  the  name  of  Polesia.  Fish,  honey,  timber  and  iron 
are  among  the  most  common  productions  of  the  province. 
If  a  canal  of  no  great  length  >i  ere  cut  from  the  Muchaioiect^ 
a  feeder  of  the  Bug,  to  the  Pina  that  falls  into  the  Pripetz ; 
boats  might  sail  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Dnieper,  and  a  new 
communication,  a  most  important  outlet  for  the  commerce 
of  the  countr}',  might  be  formed  between  the  Baltic  and 

OgiBtki  the  Black  Sea.  But  Count  Oginski  united  formerly  the 
two  seas  by  a  canal  that  joined  the  8%c»ara  (Chtdiara)  to 
the  Pripetz.  Tlie  first  of  these  rivers  flows  into  the  Nie- 
men,  and  the  second  into  the  Dnieper.    The  large  marshes 
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in  tho  district  of  Pinsk  wero  partly  drained  by  the  canal,  book 
which  commenced  at  eiglit  Polish  miles  from  Slonim  on  the  ^*'* 
Szczara,  crossed  the  lake  Svi%nica,  and  terminated  at  the 
lasioldaf  that  enters  tho  Pripctz  at  seven  miles  from  the 
town  of  Pinsk.*  Thus  the  distance  was  not  greater  than 
eight  miles,  and  the  country  on  ^oth  sides  belonged  to  the 
count.  The  author  of  that  great  undertaking  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  in  1787,  a  boat  laden  with  a  hundred 
tons  of  salt,  sailing  between  Chcrson  and  Koenigsberg.f 
The  canal  is  now  obstructed  with  sand,  and  though  no 
longer  used  for  commercial  purposes,  it  still  serves  to 
drain  the  marshes. 

Brcceskf  which  is  surnamed  Litewska  or  Lithuanian,  to  Towm  in 
distinguish  it  from  a  Polish  town  of  the  same  name,  is  not  so  ^^^ 
much  known  from  its  fortified  castle  on  the  Bug,  as  from  its 
Jewish  academy f  which  is  frequented  by  Israelites  from  every 
country  in  Europe.  Pinsk,  the  largest  town  in  Polesia,  is 
surrounded  by  marshes,  and  its  population  does  not  exceed 
4000  inhabitants.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue,  and  the 
trade  of  tho  place  consists  in  Russian  leather,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  best  of  any  in  Poland.  The  ancient  Jesuits  built 
a  college,  and  founded  a  dispensary  in  this  desert  region. 
The  last  institution  has  survived  its  founders,  while  those 
who  were  ensnared  into  popery,  are  returning  in  thousands 
to  the  Eastern  church. 

The  province  of  Bialy stock,  or  tho  western  limit  of  the  P^^f dc«  of 
vast  empire  of  the  czar,  corresponds  partly  with  tho  an-  ^  ^ 
cient  Podlachia.  It  was  peopled  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  latwinges,  a  people,  that  are  considered,  perhaps  incor- 
rectly, a  branch  of  the  Jaziges.  The  town  of  Bialystock, 
the  most  modern  of  any  between  Warsaw  and  Petersburg, 
contains  a  population  of  6000  souls,  it  is  adorned  with  a 
fine  castle  and  several  public  buildings. 

*  A  I^>lish  mile  is  equal  to  two  English  miles  and  a  half, 
t  Sirita,  a  Polifh  author.    See  /iord  LUtirairey  &c.  Ac.  deuueme  cahler, 
P.U4. 
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*  Europe  citnlinueiL    Ifnsfiia  concluded*     Originf  me  and  r«- 

sourccs  of  the  Russian  empire* 

A  pliilosoplicr  contemplates  witlioyt  prejudice  the  rise 
artU  fall  of  nations*  But  it  in  dKTlcult  to  dtvcBt  nnesclf  of 
'  tliG  political  fear^j  and  jealousies  that  agitate  the  peqplc  and 
the  ministers  of  kingBy  or  to  view  with  indifference  the  co- 
lossal power  of  Russia.  Tlie  impatience  of  coteraporaricss 
is  natural,  we  are  too  nnxious  to  discover  or  imagine  causes 
that  may  tend  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  an  empire^ 
which  tlireatcns  the  destruction  of  Europe,  Thus,  the 
distant  future  is  often  confounded  with  the  chances  of  the 
morrow.  A  revolution  takes  place  in  tlic  palace,  a  civil 
war  ftdlows,  and  the  frail  tenure  by  whicli  Russia  holds 
all  her  immense  provinces  is  instantly  perceived.  Let  not 
wise  governments  be  too  secure,  or  overrate  the  chances  of 
such  events.  Who  knows  tliat  tlic  fall  of  so  great  an  em- 
pire may  not  be  followed  by  calamities  more  disastrous 
titan  those  which  accompanied  its  rise,  or  that  the  civil 
convulsions  of  such  a  state  are  not  more  dangerous  than 
its  repose  ?  Russia  has  probably  new  dominions  to  acquire 
before  it  reaches  the  fatal  term  of  human  greatness,  and 
w  hen  that  term  arrives,  the  rest  of  Europe  may  share  its 
fate. 

How  have  the  czars  united  under  their  sceptre  one  half 
of  Europe,  and  a  third  part  of  Asia  ?  What  was  the  origin 
of  their  power,  by  what  means  was  it  acquired  ? 


» 


f 


I 

I 


The  rise  of  Russia^  wliatever  be  tlio  roniinori  opinion  on  book 
the  subject,  was  not  sudden,  modern  or  of  an  ei»liemeial  «"3tii, 
character*     It  was  the  work  of  ages  and  of  nature.     Tiic~"^     7" 

»        I        I      t  XI     A  OftRin  of 

seeds  of  itrt  greatness  were  sown  in  the  darkness  tliat  en-  t^e  sibvo- 
velopes  the  origin  of  tlic  Slavonic  race,  in  tbe  ago  that  i^*^ss"»»»** 
tbo  Slavonians  increased  on  tbe  Carpatbian  mountains, 
and  the  savage  Greeks  assembled  round  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pbeus*  Tbat  numerous  people  bred  in  the  forests  of 
Sarmatia»  were  almost  unknown  to  tbo  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  appeared  at  last  in  southern  Europe  under 
tbe  command  of  tbe  Goths  their  masters,  and  under  the 
standards  of  the  Uuns,  their  conquerors.  Many  mi- 
grated into  different  countries  long  before  they  were  men- 
tioned in  liistory.  Freed  at  last  from  the  double  yoke 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns^  the  Slavonians  or  Slovenes  were 
afterwards  called  by  their  own  name.  Tbcy  formed  a 
mass  of  homogeneous  tribes  from  tlio  Elbe  to  the  Bory- 
sthcnes,  some  of  which  iiicrcased  in  their  native  land,  and 
others  were  subdued  by  the  Germanic  race.  But  the  most 
eastern  branch,  that  of  the  Antes  or  Russians^  extended 
towards  the  east,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Jtoxolanu  It  invaded  the  uncultivated  for- 
ests inhabited  by  the  Finns  and  other  ])eople  of  Scyttiian 
origin^  founded  Kiow,  Novgorod,  Susdal,  Wladimir  and 
Moscow,  and  peopled  and  cultivated  all  the  fertile  plaitis 
as  far  as  the  Don  and  the  Wolga.  They  did  not  enter 
of  their  own  accord  on  ifie  career  of  conqycst,  and  It 
was  the  bold  anil  restless  genius  of  tbe  Waregueun  Scan* 
dinaviatis,  tbat  revealed  to  the  Slavo-Russianstbegreatneia 
of  their  future  destiny. 

Scandinavia  was  agitated  far  many  ages  by  civil  discord,  Waregu- 
but  colonists  migrated  from  it  almost  without  interruption, 
and  these  men  were  not  so  formidable  from  their  numbers 
as  from  their  courage  and  warlike  habits.  They  were  bold 
adventurers,  who,  banished  for  the  crimes  or  excesses 
which  tbey  committed,  sought  an  asylum  or  rather  a  new 
theatre  for  their  exploits^  in  tbe  uncultivated  countries  in 
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tho  north  and  east  of  Russia.  They  were  Boon  united  under  j 
chiefs  well  qualified  to  command  such  bands.  Their  caik 
tains  were  ptinccHy  tbe  hoiis  of  the  savereigns,  wIjo  ruled 
over  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  Scandinavia  was  then 
divided.  A  family  quarrel,  an  amorous  adventure,  an  un- 
fortunate duel  forced  them  to  quit  their  country  and  re- 
main in  exile.  Such  leaders  and  such  soldiers  were  not  in- 
timidated by  any  obstacle^  and  indeed  they  never  met  wit 
any  among  the  Slavonic  tribes^  which,  although  numeroust 
were  neither  organized  nor  concentrated,  but  dispersed 
over  an  immense  extent  of  territory.  The  fFaregueans  or 
warriors  founded  without  difficulty  their  military  capitals 
at  Old  Holmgard,  (probably  Kolmogori  on  the  Dwina)  at 
New  Holmgard  or  Novgorod^  at  Aldeiguburg  on  the  La- 
doga^  Izborsk,  PIcskow  and  many  other  places.*  Tlio 
eastern  Slavi  and  more  particularly  the  Russians  were 
thus  commanded  by  warliko  chiefs,  and  they  began  from 
that  time  to  know  atid  to  regulate  their  force.  Covered 
vith  breast-plates*  and  armed  with  sharp  swords,  they 
easily  routed  the  Slavonians  in  the  interior,  wIjo  were  then 
defended  by  wooden  bucklers.  They  undertook  different 
expeditions  in  their  fleets  or  numerous  boats,  (a  character- 
istic trait  of  a  Scandinavian  people,)  and  attacked  Constan- 
tinople and  Kiow.  Their  armies  were  subdued  or  weak- 
ened on  the  BoBphorus,  but  other  warriors  opened  new 
communications  on  the  Wolga  and  its  largo  tributary 
rivers*  The  Finnic  and  Hunnic  tribes  in  these  countries 
submitted  to  the  Warcgucans,  who  became  Russians  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Norman  Scandinavians  became  Norman 
French*  Thus,  long  before  tlio  invasion  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  a  number  of  powerful  kingdoms,  independently  of 
the  republicks  of  Novgorod  and  Pleskow,  had  been  founded 
in  central  Russia,  under  the  modest  title  of  great  dutch ies 
and  principalities.  The  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  hordes  bad 
all  the  character  of  a  military  occupation.  It  produced  na 
national  change,  it  efl\iced  merely  the  traces  of  the  Scandi* 
uavian   democracy,  and   gare  rise  to  despotic  dynaattea. 


^  See  the  article  Scandinafia. 
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When  Russia  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  its  own  re-  book 
sources  became  apparent,  and  it  has  ever  been  the  real  cxii. 
Russian  people,  scattered  from  Lemberg,  Halicz  and 
Kiovia  to  Wologda  and  Woronesch,  that  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  its  power.  The  rapid  aggrandizement  of  the  em- 
pire under  the  two  I  wans,  is  not  to  bo  attributed  to  new« 
conquests,  but  rather  to  reprisals  gained  from  the  Tartars, 
which  were  effected  without  difficulty,  for  it  is  an  identity 
of  language,  customs  and  institutions,  not  the  soil  or  tho 
name  of  the  master,  that  constitutes  a  nation  or  a  country. 
The  last  reprisals  were  wrested  in  our  own  age  from  the 
Polos.  The  Ukraine,  Fodolia  and  Yolhynia  were  in  an- 
cient times  a  part  of  Russia,  and  the  Austrians  are  well 
aware  that  eastern  Gallicia  is  only  anotlier  name  for  Red 
Russia.  It  was  by  reprisals  that  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire was  increased,  and  additional  territory  was  all  that  it 
gained  by  its  conquests. 

The  distinction  between  the  nation  itself  and  the  coun- ^"<j^«"*  <>^ 
tries  conquered  at  different  times  by  different  sovereigns^  tian  na-~ 
ought  to  form  the  basis  of  every  political  reasoning  on  the^^^°' 
subject  of  Russia. 

We  observe  in  tho  fii*st  or  in  the  nation,  a  unity  and 
concentration  surpassing  far  that  in  Germany  and  France, 
a  population  sufficiently  compact  for  tlie  nature  of  tiie  coun- 
try, and  an  industry  wholly  national,  though  not  in  an  ad- 
vanced state. 

The  geographical,  military  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  empire  correspond  with  its  foreign  conquests,  which  are 
thus  dependent  on  the  central  provinces. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the  successive  additions  Succenkc^ 
made  by  the  czars.  ^dmouM. 

P      .                                  Gerrnan  square  Approximate 

*'P*^"*-                                    miles.*  population. 

Under  Iwan  the  First  in  1452,                       18,4(M  6,000,000 

At  his  death,  in  1505,                .                    37,137  10,000,000 

(Junction  of  Novgorod,  Perraia,  Tcher- 

nigov,  Severia,  dec.) 

*  A  German  mile  if  equal  to  3  4"  7  English  miles,  consequently  one  Ger* 
man  iquare  mile  If  equal  to  11  ^  >  English  miles.  The  above  table  may 
Uienfora  be  coovartad  into  Englitb  squara  miles  by  multiplying  tiie  difiereut 
numbtri  by  11  +  {■• 
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At  ihe  fl.jntU  of  Uviin  IL  in  1581,        .        1:7.^105 
(Conquest  of  Kasan,  A»tracBQ,  Sibe- 
ria.) 
At  Uie  ikadi  of  aticlmel  Ujo  First  in  1G45^  2^\flQl 
(CotifjucHts  ill  Siberia,  lerrltory  ceiled 
to  i'olaml.) 
At  the  accessiah  of  Peter  ilie  First  in 

1G89, 

(Kiovia  retaken,  &c,) 
At  the  death  of  Peter  I.  in  1725, 

(Conquests  on  the  BaltiCf  in  Persia,  &-c.) 
Lt  the  accession  of  Caiberitic  the  Second 

iu  i7m,      .        ,        .        , 

(Conquests  in  Asia,) 
LI  her  death  in  1?J6» 
(Countries  conquered  from  the  Turks, 

reprisals  and  conqucistB  in  Poland,) 
Lt  the  death  of  Alexander  itt  JH*2o, 
(Conquests  in  Poland,  Finland,  Molda- 
via aod  Persia.) 


273,815 
310,538 


At*|>ro^imot« 

|VOjioVitin||. 


12,000,000 

15.000,000 

ao,ofiO,ouo 

25,000,000 
3(1,000,000 


3G7,4U4  58,000,000 


The  principal  elements  of  the  power  of  infand  Hrj.qsta 
were  united  wndcr  tlic  two  Iwans  and  Alexis  Michaclo- 
wltz.  The  empire  extended  in  1383  from  Smolensko  id 
the  lake  Baikal,  and  comprelicndcd  within  it^  vast  limit 
fertile  countries,  popiiloua  towns,  inexhaustible  miners  a 
numerous,  frugal  and  hardj  ]»coide,  attaclied  to  tlieir  god 
and  their  czar.  Tlie  name  of  **  the  great  lord,  the  czar 
and  autocrat  of  Russia,'*  was  seldom  repeated  by  dtplo^i 
matistSy  it  held  no  conspicuous  place  in  court  manifesfoes^j 
Tho  eastern  religion  and  a  national  language  written  in  i 
Greek  characters  were  the  means  of  isolating  the  llussiaraj 
from  the  Latin  and  German  nations.  Another  cause  tend 
ed  to  produce  the  same  elfect,  tlie  czars,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, chose  formerly  their  wives  from  their  own  sub- 
jects, a  custom  which  was  common  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Lastly,  the  Muscovites,  from  tlieir  Astatic  man- 
ners, were  compared  or  confounded  with  the  Turks  and 
Tartars.  It  must  not  however  bo  inferred  tliat  well-iti- 
formed  statesmen  were  ignorant  of  tlio  real  i>ower  of  the 
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Rassian  rnipirr,  Miclialan,  a  Lithuanian  nol»lc,  wrote  tlio  book 
rdllowing  mumurablc  words  to  SigisDiond  the  Second,  about  cxii. 
the  jcar  1550.  ' 

"The  Muscovites  and  Tartars  surpass  us  in   bravery,  Musrovitei 
tomperance,  frugulity,  and  all  llic  virtues  connected  withJ'Jc,? 
the  stability  of  empires.     The  Muscovites  laugh  at  our  cf-  '"*y 
feininacy,  and  give  us  their  furs  in  exchange  for  our  gold* 
We  know  more  about  luxury  and  refiuftncnti  but  the  I  wans 
and  the  Basils  have  taken  our  fortresses,  one  after  another. 
Tlicse  princes  did  not  establish  their  power  by  gold,  but 
by  iron,  by  introducing  the  rigid  discipline  and  the  strict 
order  that  prevail  among  the  Tartars*    The  laws  are  dis- 
pensed with  gravity,  and  not,  as  in  Poland,  during  a  feast 
or  debauch.     The  nublos  arc  not  permitted  to  mutilate  or 
kill  their  slaves.     No  roan  can  be  condetnned  without  tho 
public  sentence  of  a  judge.     While  the  Tolish  soldiers  aro 
fighting  tn  the  taverns,  the  Muscovite^  rciuain  under  arms, 
and  guard  tlic  frontiers." 

The  ambassadors  of  dilTcrcnt  courts,  and  among  others 
tho  learned  Uerbcrslein,  were  well  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  oT  Russia.  The  English  having 
opened  a  coonnunication  with  Archangel,  foresaw  tho 
advantage  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
that  immense  country,  from  whicli  tlic  Ilanscatic  mer- 
chants had  derived  so  much  wealth  by  the  route  of  tlie 
Baltic.  Denmark,  instigated  by  the  counsels  of  Poland, 
excited  the  czar  against  Sweden,  and  some  very  curious 
dckcuments  connected  with  these  calamitous  negotiations^ 
are  stilt  extant*  Tho  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  diplo- 
matists were  less  connected  with  Russia,  and  had  not  so 
much  cause  of  alarm  at  its  growing  power.  But  the 
unknown  giant  waited  strong,  and  issued  at  last  from 
bis  native  forests.  Peter  the  First  orgatiized,  after  the  Effort! 
European  manner,  the  forces  that  his  ancestors  had  left  J!""*^' *' 
bim,  and  the  victory  of  Pultawa,  by  which  the  judi- 
cious plans  of  Charles  tho  Twelfth  were  frustrated,  es- 
tablished in  Europe  the  reputation  of  the  Russian  arms. 
But  of  all  the  conquests  made  by  Peter  tlie  Great,  one 
^mall  spot  only  served  to  increase  tho  resources  of  his  cm- 
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pirc.     Foreign  capital  was  diflTusetl  into  the  country  froin 
the  miiritimc  commerce  of  Petersburg,  and  it  was  employed  | 
in   improving  land,   clearing   forests  and  working  mines* 
The  political  ramificationg  of  the  empire  were  afterwards! 
extended    by    the    matrimonial    connexions    between    the 
Kussian  dynasty  antl  the  reigning  families  in  Germany*  I 
The  inhabitants  of  Petersburg  adopted  the  manners,  nayj 
even  the  costumo  of  other  countries;  superiicial  obserYertf  [ 
were  dazzled  by  tlieir  vain  imitations,  but  little  improvement 
was  made  in  the  arts^  because   they  were  founded  on  tba 
precarious  basis  of  prohibitions  and   bounties^  still   the/ 
may  perhaps  liavc  shetl  a  lustre  over  tho  capitali  tlie  only 
place  visited  by  travellers. 

Although  Peter  the  First  had  the  merit  of  establishing 
an  European  system  in  Russia*  the  inlluence  or  importanca  i 
of  the  empire  was  not  suflicient  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  otlier  great  states   before  the  time  of  Catherine  tho 
Second.     Philosophic  observers  discovered  the  weakness  of  J 
the  government;   tho   frequent  revolutions  that  happened 
in  tho  court,  threatened  the  destruction  of  tho  monarcbyt 
and  betrayed  the  scciTt  of  t!»e  supposed  inform  in  tho  na- 
tional character,  so  gratuitously  attributed  lo  Pe^er  thai 
Great.    The  murder  of  Alexia  in   1718,  the  sanguinary] 
executions  of  1724,  (tfic  greater  number  of  wfiicli  arc  not] 
mentioned  by  Voltaire,)  the  massacre  of  a  whole  family^  in 
1730,  the  twenty  thousand  exiles  during  tho   administra*  ' 
tion  of  Biren,  under  the  reign  of  Ann,  the  assassinatioti  of  j 
Sinclair,  a  Swedish  courier,  in  1739,  the  many  victims  mu- 
tilated  or  maimed,   and   the   violent  deaths  of  Peter  tlie 
Third    in   1763,  and  of  Prince  Iwan   in    1764,  exhibit   a 
picture  of  anarchy  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  tba  I 
eighteenth   century.     Politicians,  jealous   of  Russia,  thea 
observed  tho   signs  of  its  appi^acbing  dissolution.     The 
empire  was  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay  before  it  had  ar«^ 
rived  at  maturity.     Agreeable  delusion !  consolatory  pro»«^ 
pbecy  for  short-sighted    statesmen !      The    dynasty   wasj 
never  secure,  the  nation  remained  in  its  primitive  force* 
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The  wnceptfiinty  of  the  succession,  occasioned  by  the  book 
culpable  negligence  of  Peter  the  First*  was  the  chief  *^-^"* 
cause  of  all  the  revolutions  in  the  palace.  The  Russians 
censured  justly  the  arbitrary  cnactmcj^ts  of  tlieir  sovereign,  tioiu  of  ih« 
his  successors  were  thus  entitled  to  leave  the  crown  toa"°*^^"* 
foreigner,  a  privilege  in  direct  o|}position  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  nation^  w  hicli,  conformahly  to  the  experience  of 
every  age,  established  but  did  not  regulate  in  express 
terms  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,*  Tlio  em- 
piro  was  rendered  more  unstable  by  two  other  causes, 
that  have  escaped  the  notice  of  iiistorians  and  po- 
litical writers.  Every  ukase^  before  the  year  1701^ 
commenced  with  a  formula,  that  acknowledged  the  rights 
of  the  boyars.  freliki  gospodar  nkazaU  y  hoijari  pri" 
gorworellu  the  great  lord  has  ordained,  and  the  boyars 
have  consented.  The  nobles  were  never  unmindful  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  they  forced  the  empress 
Ann  to  submit  to  terms  by  vvliicli  the  government  was 
changed  in  1730,  into  a  limited  miinarchy.  It  was  not 
one  individual  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  or  tfnmght 
that  lie  had  the  best  right  to  it,  for  the  reigning  fa- 
mily was  an  indirect  branch  of  the  house  of  Ronianowt 
which  w^as  only  connected  by  females  wiih  the  house  of 
Rourik.  The  Dolgorouki  attempted  to  accomplish  their 
ambitious  projects  in  1729;  tliey  as  welt  as  the  RepninI 
wei*€  sprung  from  princes,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Gallitz- 
in^,  the  Kurakins  and  other  families  were  the  groat  dukcs 
of  Lilbuania.f 

Exposed  to  a  change  of  masters,  to  an  insurrection 
of  the  nobles,  and  a  war  in  tl»e  interior,  Russia  was  less 
powerful  after  the  time  of  Peter  the  First,  than  it  had  been 
under  the  reign  of  I  wan  the  Second.  Had  a  great  prince 
then  filled  tfio  throne  of  Sweden,  Poland  or  Turkey,  the 
equilibrium  might  have  been  restored  in  northern  and  east- 
ern Europe. 

•  Schl<BKfr't  Hislorlcal  RcMtrchvson  the  fundauifiiiol  lawi  of  the  Ra»«an 
nation,  p.  31,    German  edition. 
i  Haven*s  Narraliv*,  vo!»  I.  rhap*  eUL  (DAoith.) 
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The  military  glory  acquired  by  Marslial  Municli  did  not 
inng  redound  on  the  Russian  arms,  and  tlie  seven  years' 
'war  was  a  proof  tbat  tlie  immense  multitudes  which  Russia 
couid  bring  into  tlic  field,  altliough  brave,  were  destitute  of 
moral  force,  and  not  foi'midablo  under  the  command  of  na* 
live  genera Isp*  Tbo  navy  was  cliiefly  composed  of  foreign 
ollicers,  particularly  EngHsli  and  Danes,  but  these  admirals 
were  itl  provided  with  ships  and  seamen.  The  Finlanders 
were  not  tficn  subdued,  the  forests  in  the  Polish  Uliraino 
did  not  then  belong  to  Russia,  and  it  was  discovered  in  tli« 
reign  of  Elizabetbt  that  the  oaks  in  Kasan  were  not  dura* 
ble,  and  ill  adapted  for  sbip-hullding. 

The  inQucnce  of  Russia,    before  the  long  and  brilliant^ 
reign  of  Catherine  the  Second,  was  confined  to  political  in- 
trigues in  Poland  and  Sweden,  intrigues,  by  which  thes»J 
old  bulwarks  of  Europe  were  slowly  undermined.     A  soli- 
tary exception  may  be  mentioned,  it  was  the  interference^ 
of  Russia  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  an  event 
that  proved  not  the  ptnvcr  and  credit  of  the  court  of  Peters- 
burg, but  rather  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  the  court 
at  Versailles,     It  was  not  a  Russian  army  of  35,000  men^j 
that  forwarded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la'Cbapellc.     M,  Bestucbel  i 
bi'ought  matters  to  a  conclusion  by  tfircatening  to  bring  for- 
ward  a  second  army,  although  he  was  well  aware  that  the  J 
second  army  was  neitlier  complete  nor  in  a  state  to  marcli#l 
That  example  of  the  good  effect  which  a  mere  shadow  ot\ 
power  may  piodnce,  has  been  since  too  often  imitated  bjr 
the  Russian  and  many  other  cabinets* 

It  was  during  tlie  war  against  the  Turks  in  1770,  and 
the  division  of  Poland  in  1773,  that  Russia  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  great  natii>n.  Important  conquests  wem 
gained,  but  the  designs  uf  Catherine  might  have  been 
fui*eseen  by  the  other  European  powers.  It  was  in  the 
same  reign  that  the  fleet  formed  by  Peter  the  First*  and' 
wholly  neglected  by  his  successorsi  sailed  round  Europe, 
ruled  in  the  Archipelago,  and  threatened  the  subjugation 
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of  Egypt.  Native  Rugsians,  sucli  men  as  Romanzow,  book 
Panin  and  Smiwai-row  llien  fii'st  acquired  military  glory,  <^-^^i* 
and  although  Snuwarrow  is  tlie  only  one  of  these  generals,  * 

who  was  not  indebted  for  all  fiia  victories  to  U\n  aid-de- 
camp$9,  Russia  was  ranked  among  the  great  niTlitary  na- 
tions. Catherine  knew  much  better  than  Peter  the  First, 
how  to  ])urchjise  partisans,  and  their  panegyricks  shed  a 
lustre  on  hep  success;  she  knew  well  wliat advantages  might 
be  derived  from  the  delusions  of  a  brilliant  court,  where 
luxury  and  gallantry  reigned-  All  the  women  and  men  of 
letters  became  her  friends^  their  vanity  and  effeminacy,  the 
prevailing  vices  of  civilized  nations  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, were  flattered.  Tfie  empress  made  a  more  profitable 
appeal  to  tlie  avidity  (jF  priucen,  aji  avidity,  that  was  all 
powerful  in  tlie  Euroitean  cabinets,  at  tlie  time  that  shallow 
politicians  calcoliited  the  strength  of  states  by  the  number 
of  tlicir  inhabitarits.  The  division  of  Poland  was  the  mas-  DivUimt 
terpiecc  of  her  policy.  It  was  not  merely  the  provinces  ^'*^'^'"'' 
added  to  the  empire;  as  soon  as  the  law  of  nations  was 
abolished,  each  great  power  might  adopt  with  impunity,  and 
on  the  mrist  frivtdous  pretences,  tlie  system  of  usurpation 
and  invasion.  Thus,  Russia  has  never  coti eluded  a  treaty 
since  that  epoch  without  acquiring  additional  territory, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Tilsit,  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  alltest  nor  has  the  came  state  ever  made  the  least 
aacritice  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe, — -prudently 
abandoning  the  maritime  rights,  which  at  its  instiga- 
tion^  Denmark  defended  witli  a  heroism  worthy  of  better 
success, 

Russia  acquired  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Portry"nr^ 
forests  in  the  Ukraine;  but  we  admire  the  plausible *^''^^'"*"*' 
pretexts  that  were  employed  to  obtain  them.  The 
empress  said  to  the  dissidents  in  Poland ;  •'  we  come  to 
protect  you;-'  the  Poles  believed  her*  She  said  to  Aus- 
tria— ^We  have  given  you  Gallicia,  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  Silesia;  the  Austrians  became  her  allies.  The  old 
lion  at  Potsdamf  not  then  in  his  dotage,  was  deceived  by 
the  mean  lure  of  an  additional  province.     Literary,  pliilo* 
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sophical  and  rdigtnus  assocmtians  were  enlisted  in  the  war 
against  Turkey^  aiid  iiUlidiigli  that  state  is  so  essential  to 
the  equilibrinm  of  Europe,  philanthroiij  became  i$ubser\icnt 
to  the  ambition  of  Catherine,  New  geographical  arrange^j 
ments  were  substituted  for  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  tli€ 
political  dissolution  of  Europe  necessarily  followed,  t1i€ 
enemies  and  rivals  of  Russiia  expected  to  share  the  spoils 
and  the  empress  made  tliem  her  accompliccg. 
isander,  Alexander  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  a  bet- 
ter and  a  wiser  systcm»  he  desired  not  to  add  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  liussiat  bnt,  conformably  to  the  wishes  of 
tlic  wisest  patriots,  to  direct  the  energy  of  his  people  in 
improving  the  resources  of  their  country,  the  difTcrent  kinds 
of  culture,  and  the  many  valuable  productions.  He  was 
anxious  to  derive  some  advantage  frnm  the  vast  conquests  of 
his  predecessors,  to  connect  them  with  the  ancient  provinces^ 
to  attach  the  inhabitants  to  their  common  country,  and 
form  a  national  character  out  of  so  many  con  Hi  cling  inte- 
rests- If  tficso  noble  intentions  were  soon  given  up,  thi 
cause  is  too  well  known ;  it  was  the  alarm  excited  by  re^ 
vnlntionary  and  imperial  France,  that  invaded  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years,  mure  countries  tlian  Russia  had  done 
in  ten  centuries.  Im|jellcd  at  last  into  the  same  career, 
Alexander  m^de  two  conquests,  most  important  to  Russia, 
most  dangertius  to  Eurojie,  The  coasts  of  Finland  have 
supplied  the  navy  with  good  seamen,  and  Poland  has  been 
changed  into  an  army  of  observation  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope. There  is  no  end  to  conquests,  one  province  de- 
mands another,  Sweden,  Norway,  Copenhagen  and  Ham* 
buri^li  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  naval  stations  oiid 
the  Baltic,  the  Hungarian  mountains  and  the  Silesian  for* 
tresses  may  form  the  military  frontier  of  Poland*  SucI 
Umits  may  seem  natural  to  another  Iwan,  and  wlierefori 
may  not  one  appear  on  the  throne  of  the  czars  ?  \Vha| 
power  can  now  resist  an  empire,  that  extends  ita  swaj 
over  a  twenty-eightli  part  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  and 
includes  among  its  subjects  a  tilteenth  part  of  the  humi 
race  ? 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  mean  term  of  the  population  book 
is  confined  to  the  central  xoue,  ami  that  it  augments  rapidly  ^*^J>' 
towards  llie  east  and  the  sonlfi.     The  people  in  the  connucp-  ^~"^" 

,  ,  If  ♦         .1  •  •  jt  Anrnjul  in* 

etJ  |>rovinces  arc  rather  decreasing  than  increasing,  there- ereaw  in 
fore  the  real  Russians  make  uii  the  annual  addition  in  the  I^*p°P"** 
number  of  inhabitants^  an  addition^  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate,  not  less  than  half  a  million.  The  proportion  of 
one  in  every  hundred,  is  not  great  in  a  country  like  Russia, 
wlierc  the  rich  but  unruUivated  lands  are  eittensivet  where 
forests,  fishing  and  the  chase,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  arts 
and  tradeSy  afford  the  sure  and  easy  means  of  subsistence. 
It  appears^  liowcver,  from  the  most  correct  statistical  re- 
fiearches,  that  different  local  accessions  must  he  partly  at- 
tributed to  frequent  migrations  from  one  government  to 
anotlier*  Russia  contains  at  least  150,000  square  iQagues 
of  lerritfn-y,*  that  might  be  rendered  as  productive  as  Ger- 
many, and  might  maintain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  inliahitaTits.  Can  the  rzars  wish  to  conquer^ 
when  they  sec  the  germs  of  powerful  empires  wittiin  their 
dominions  ? 

The  great  extent  of  country  renders  if  difHrult  to  estimate  Pf'^gi^si  < 
alt  t!ic  products  of  labour.     Statistical  tables,  even  on  the*"  "**'^^* 
supposition  that  they  are  kejit  with  the  utmost  care,  can 
only  exliibit  approximate  results.     General  conclusions  re- 
lative to  such  a  mass  of  provinces  must  be  necessarily  in* 
correct;    to  obtain  any   Ihing  like  accuracy,  the  object* 
compared  must  be  reduced  Ui  a  very  small  number,  or  con- 
fined within  Tiarrow  limits.     The  rearing  of  cattle,  by  which  RenrmgofJ 
term  we  include  every  variety  from  fhe  camel  of  the  sooth- *^ 
em  steppes  to  the  rrin  deer  uf  tlie  arctic  zone,  forms  still  a 
great  smirceof  wealth.     All  the  wandering  tribes,  and  those 
connected  with  them,  pay  great  attention  to  their  horses* 
and  the  same  care  is  genrrally  bestowed  on  their  oxen;  but 
the  Russian  gives  himself  little  concern  about  these  useful 
animals.    The  rich  and  abundant  pastures  in  the  Ukrainet 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  export  their  large  oxen  and  swift 
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BOOK  horses ;  but  it  is  only  on  the  estates  of  a  few  nohles^  that 
oxii.  any  progress  has  been  made  in  that  department  of  agricul- 
ture.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  for  the  improvement  which  we  have  observed  in  some 
provinces,  is  also  the  effect  of  individual  and  local  efforts. 
It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quantity  of  butcher 
meat,  ordinary  wool  and  leather  of  every  sort,  exceeds 
greatly  what  is  consumed  in  the  empire.  The  preparation 
of  iouftes  or  Russian  leather,  is  an  art  confined  to  Russia, 
and  the  demand  for  fine  wool  in  the  different  manufactories 
Agrieui-  is  not  increasing.  The  agriculture  of  so  vast  a  country  is 
*"*»  SfccI  ■w'y^ct,  independently  of  the  changes  produced  by  labour, 
to  the  variations  consequent  on  climate. 

New  lands  are  laboured,  cultivation  extends  in  every  di- 
rection, and  its  progress  is  only  obstructed  by  the  difiiculty 
of  obtaining  outlets,  a  difiiculty  that  is  most  severely  felt 
in  the  most  fruitful  provinces.  It  appears  from  the  official 
tables,  which  have  been  only  published  for  the  years  1802, 
1803  and  1804,  that  the  annual  excess  of  grain,  (chiefly 
wheat  and  rye,)  varies  in  the  whole  empire,  from  forty-three 
to  sixty-four  millions  of  tshetverts,  or  from  eighty-four  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  bushels.*  That  quantity  is 
made  up  of  the  addition  of  the  surplus  produce  in  different 
provinces,  and  does  not  determine  the  total  exportation,  of 
which  the  value  was  calculated  in  1805  at  forty-five  millions 
of  roubles.  According  to  the  same  ofllcial  tables,  the  ex- 
cess of  consumption  is  always  greatest  in  the  governments 
of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Archangel,  Wologda  and  Perm  la. 
There  is  in  ordinary  years,  an  excess  of  production  in  the 
Siberian  governments,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Orenburg 
and  Astrakhan.  The  extreme  abundance  commences  at 
Kasan  and  Nischnei-Novgorod,  extends  across  Penza,  Tam- 
bof,  Orel  and  Kursk  to  Katerinoslaw,  is  diffused  throughout 
Little  Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine,  becomes  less  general 
in  Lithuania,  and  disappears  gradually  on  the  shores  of  the 

*  Each  of  these  bushels  is  equal  to  2  M  imperial  bushels. 
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Baltic*  May  not  that  natural  fertility  have  been  observed 
by  some  tribes  from  the  remotcfit  antiquity  ? 

It  was  from  these  countries  tliat  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic 
hordes^  conducted  by  Gothic  kings,  marched  against  tl»e 
Rtiman  empire;  but  the  sterile  Carpatinari  heiglits  and  the 
arid  Scythian  steppe  furmcd  an  impassable  barrier  to  an- 
cient  geographers. 

The  miiiesy  particularly  those  on  the  Ural  mountainsi 
were  worked  at  a  very  aficient  period  *  but  it  is  only  in  mo- 
dern times  that  the  Russians  have  applied  themselves  to 
that  branch  of  industry.  Gold,  silver  and  copper  are  mor« 
abundant  in  the  Asiatic  governjucnts,  or  along  the  last  de- 
clivities of  what  is  still  called  the  great  central  ridge.  The 
Russian  Pci-u  extends  from  Ferm  to  the  country  beyond 
Irkutsk,  and  government,  far  from  following  the  singular 
opinion  of  a  French  traveller,  who  advised  the  Russians  to 
retire  to  this  side  of  the  Jenessei,  may  allege  specious  rea- 
sons for  including  within  the  limits  of  ttie  empire  all  the 
Belour  and  tlie  Great  Altai.  Iron,  the  most  useful  of  the 
metals,  is  more  common,  or  at  least  it  is  nmre  generally 
worked  on  the  Euro|)can  side  from  Perm  to  Orenburg  and 
Wialka,  and  from  Nischgorod  to  Tula  and  Tambof*  The 
cause  must  be  attributed  to  the  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
most  populous  governments,  and  to  the  proximity  of  diffe- 
rent outlets.  The  total  protluce  of  tlie  copper  mines  is 
greater  than  200,000  pouds>*  and  that  of  the  iron  mines  is 
about  six  millions, f  Russia  possesses  another  trea«<urc  in 
the  numerous  salt  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  Siberian  steppes* 
and  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea*  The 
salt  obtained  throughout  the  empire,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  was  not  less  than  twenty-six  millions  of  pouds,  and  it 
Las  since  increased  indefinitely  with  the  population. 

The  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  the  chase  is  \Qry  valua- 
ble; furs  and  other  articles  are  sold  for  three  millions  of 
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BOOK  roubles,*  the  value  of  the  different  fish  amounts  to  fifteen 
€Xii/  millions,  and  the  half  of  that  sum  is  obtained  from  the  sta- 
"""""^  tions  on  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Although  several 
provinces  are  ill  supplied  with  wood,  the  forests  are  in 
general  inexhaustible.  It  appears  Trom  a  calculation  made 
by  M.  Hermann  in  1804,  that  there  were  in  thirty-one  go- 
vernments, 8,195,295  firs  well  adapted  for  masts,  and  at 
least  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  a  number  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  fleets  in  the  world,  but  in  addition 
to  it  there  were  86,869,243  that  might  have  been  used  in 
building  houses.  The  same  writer  supposed  the  number  of 
oaks  in  twenty-two  governments  to  be  374,804,  and  each  of 
them  was  more  than  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter,  those  of 
a  less  dimension  exceeded  £29<570,42r.  The  exportation 
of  lint  and  flax,  two  very  useful  plants,  amounted  in  1802 
to  twenty  millions  of  roubles. 

The  wealth  derived  from  tlie  different  manufactures  inay 
be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  natural  riches  of 
the  empire.  We  have  already  adverteid  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  the  Russian  peasant,  and  his  aptitude  for  imita- 
tion. Government  has  encouraged  the  application  of  that 
talent  by  abolishing  monopolies,  and  rendering  the  arts  and 
trades  as  free  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns.  Increased  in- 
dustry and  activity  liave  been  the  results  of  these  wise  regu- 
lations, but  the  people  are  too  eager  to  secure  prompt  returns 
for  their  labour,  consequently,  few  manufactures  are  carried 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  tlie  different  goods  are  much 
inferior  to  others  of  the  same  sort  in  foreign  countries* 
Every  kind  of  leather,  particularly  Russian  leather,  jewel- 
lery, cordage,  sail-cloth,  soap,  tallow  and  oil  form  exceptions 
to  the  above  rule.  Although  the  Russians  have  not  made 
the  same  improvement  in  other  articles,  a  great  quantity  of 
their  own  manufactures,  imperfect  as  they  are,  is  consumedt 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  is  proiiortionally  di- 
Spiriti.      minished.    The  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain  is  a  very 

*  The  value  of  the  rouble  is  subject  to  great  fluctuation,  it  has  Taried  from 
three  shillings  and  two  pence  to  nine  pence. 
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Important  and  intleed  a  Tery  useful  article  in  the  RusBiati  naott 
trade,  for  it  is  obtained  from  native  produce,  it  supersedes  cxii. 
the  necessity  of  foreign  spirits,  it  is  said  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
many  millions  of  peasants  and  workmen  require  it  in  so  cold 
a  climate.  It  miglit  be  very  ditlictilt  to  calculate  the  quan- 
tity consumed  every  year,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  re- 
venue farmers  pay  annually  to  the  crown  sixteen  millions 
of  roubles  fur  their  riglit  to  tl»e  duty*  Brnga  is  the  best 
beer  in  Russia,  and  its  name  is  a  sullicieiit  proof  that  tlio 
art  of  making  it  was  known  to  tlie  Scandinavians,  some 
oiber  kinds  arc  nearly  as  good,  and  the  gi-eat  consumption 
thus  occasioned,  tends  to  diminish  ttte  use  of  foreign  wines, 
which  are  still  imported  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of 
roubles.  Litlle  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  art  of 
making  arms  and  different  iron  utensils*  Although  tliat  art 
has  been  long  known  in  Tola,  the  demand  is  not  supplied 
from  ali  tlic  works,  a  million  of  scythes  and  other  articles 
are  aMnu;itly  imported*  tliesc  arc  of  a  much  better  kind 
than  the  otliers  made  in  the  country,  tfie  Russian  trades- 
men arc  satisfied  if  they  can  sell  their  goods,  they  are 
indificroiit  about  their  quality.  The  linen  is  not  very 
fiuc>  but  the  quantity  inijiortcd  is  inconsiderable.  The 
neceasity  of  foreign  clolfi  is  not  superseded  by  th© 
coarse  woollen  stiiflls  manufactured  by  the  peasants^  the 
same  may  be  said  of  tlio  cotton  goods,  but  the  im- 
portation  of  silk  is  much  diminished,  the  raw  mate- 
rial or  the  produce  of  the  southern  gov  ci'nments  fias  great- 
ly increased  of  late  years,  and  if  the  proviJico  of  Geor- 
gia were  well  cultivated,  it  might  supply  sufficient  silk, 
not  to  mention  fruits  and  wine,  for  the  whole  of  Russia. 
It  may  be  better,  instead  of  crrumerating  minutely  differ- 
ent objects  liable  to  daily  variation,  to  state  that  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  government  to  extend  and  improve 
the  manufactures,  have  been  accompanied  with  greater 
success  than  foreigners  would  wish-  That  country  ap- 
pears indeed  to  be  barbarous  and  wretched,  where  the 
roads  arc  paved  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  ^hero  wood 
smeared  in  pitch  is  a  substitute  for  candles,  where  the  la- 
bourers are  not  pt^vided  with  good  saws  or  scythes,  where 
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extensive  granito  quarries  are  neglected^  and  houses  coii* 
structcd  of  coarse  planks.  But  if  these  defects  be  more 
'  closely  exaniinedy  it  may  be  discovered  that  they  are  partly 
occasioned  hy  the  great  abundance  of  raw  nfiaterial,  and  also 
by  the  long  continuance  of  established  custom.  The  pea- 
sant is  content  with  his  wooden  or  clay  cottage,  he  expe- 
riences no  inconvenience  from  the  use  of  his  iron  instru- 
ments. Thus«  although  there  are  many  voids  in  civiliza- 
tion, government  advances  steadily  towards  that  remote 
object,  which  it  has  proposed,  namely,  to  have  no  real  want 
tliat  may  not  be  supplied  by  its  own  resources-  The  means 
employed  at  present  to  ensure  that  great  end,  are  the  abo- 
lition of  monopolies,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  salt  and 
spirits,  the  freedom  of  industry,  which  is  slightly  modi- 
fied by  distinctions  that  government  has  introduced  be- 
tween merchantst  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  and  lastly, 
a  very  minute  but  complicated  system  of  customs  and  pra- 
hibitions. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  arc  estimated  at  a  hundred 
find  ten  millions  of  roubles,  or,  according  to  others,  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  florins,  (L.13,746,780,)  but 
strangers  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
amount.  It  is  from  the  revenue  that  the  multiplied  and 
varied  expenses  of  government  are  defrayed ;  the  salaries 
attached  to  the  different  oQircs  are  not  great,  and  the  sum 
might  he  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose*  were  it  not 
for  the  waste  and  abuses  inseparable  from  the  administnm 
tion  of  80  vast  a  country. 

The  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  following  sources; 
first,  the  capitation^  to  wliich  the  burgesses  and  all  the  pea* 
sants  arc  subject;  second,  the  tax  on  the  capital  of  mer- 
chants, an  individual  declares  the  state  of  his  capital  in 
trade,  %vithout  constraint  and  without  a  judicial  examina* 
lion,  but  his  privileges,  commercial  immunities  and  per- 
sonal consideration  depend  on  the  sum  spect5ed  in  his  de- 
claration ;  third,  the  royal  domainSf  a  very  important  branch 
of  tl*c  revenuct  it  comprises  the  obrok  or  the  tax  paid  by 
the  peasants  of  the  crown,  the  rents  of  the  lands  set  in 
leasci  and  the  produce  of  the  government  manufactories; 
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fourth^  the  duties  levied  at  (he  maritime  and  inland  custom^ 
houses f  the  amount  of  the  fornier  is  supposed  to  be  er[ual 
to  fourteen  millions  of  roubles,  that  of  the  latter  is  not 
so  great;  fifth,  tlic  tax  on  the  sale  of  heritablo  property, 
which  19  fixed  at  five  per  cent*,  and  levied  on  houses,  lands 
and  peasants  or  vassals ;  sixth,  the  monopoly  on  spiriiuoui 
liquors,  from  which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
government  derives  a  revenue  of  16,000,000  roubles  | 
seventh,  the  monopoly  on  salif  the  price  fixed  by  the  crown 
is  thirty -five  kopeks  for  the  pond,*  tlje  profit  derived 
is  inconsiderable,  but  the  jjeople  are  enabled  to  purchase 
an  article  of  primary  necessity  at  a  cheap  rate ;  eighth,  the 
regular  duty  on  the  produce  of  (he  mineSf  from  which, 
according  to  M.  Hupel,  government  obtains  annually 
1,800,000  roubles  ,'  ninth,  the  stamps  and  post  office ; 
lastly,  the  iassak  or  furs  exacted  from  the  \^andcring 
tribes* 

The  expenditure  cannot  be  more  correctly  estimated  EicpenST 
than  the  revenue;  the  one,  liowcvcr,  ap|iears  to  balance  the  "^"^ 
other  in  time  of  peace;  but  it  is  certain  that  government 
could  not  carry  on  a  long  war  without  loans  or  extraordi- 
nary sacrifices.  The  minister  of  finance  acknowledges  a 
national  debt  of  L.25,200,000;  a  sinking  fund  has  been 
formed  for  its  extinction,  and  it  co-operates  as  effectually 
as  in  the  best  governed  states. 

The  number  of  troops,  including  the  Polish  army  of  i-a"<J 
50,0C0,  are  one  million,  but  not  more  than  700,000  are  re- 
gular soldiers,  and  of  tliese  48,000  are  chosen  men,  \^  ho 
form  the  guard  of  the  czar.  If  the  extent  of  the  fron- 
tiers on  the  side  of  Europe,  the  distances,  the  points  that 
may  be  attacked,  and  the  population  of  the  empire  bo 
taken  into  consideration,  it  might  appear  tttat  the  military 
establishment  is  not  propartionably  so  great  as  in   other 


continental  monarchies. 

ally  the  population  on 

nent  militia*  after  the  manner  of  the  Cossacks,  and  under 


The  project  of  clianging  gradu-  MiiiiBry 
ally  the  population  on  the  royal  dtjmains    into  a  perma- *^°  °"'*'* 


*  Tht  kopek  is  otariy  equirnlent  to  i  batfp«[iDj« 
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BOOK  tho  name  of  military  colonieSf  might  give  Russia  the  com- 
GUI*    mand  of  an  almost  unbounded  force.    Russian  stateamen 

"*""^~"  are  doubtful  if  the  obstacles  against  the  execution  of  such 
a  plan  could  be  removed.  The  revenue  might  be  inade- 
qaate  for  the  necessary  expense;  besides,  the  serfs  are  not 
like  the  Cossacks,  and  their  habits  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  warlike  tribes. 

NftTj.  The  navy,  although  well  organized,  is  much  loss  import- 

ant than  the  army ;  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  consists 
only  of  32  vessels,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  sloops  of 
war.  The  coasts  of  Finland  and  Esthonia,  the  nursery  of 
the  Russian  navy,  are  peopled  by  good  mariners,  who  are 
accustomed  to  petty  warfare,  tliey  may  command  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  but  they  are  unused  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  Russian  fleets  cannot  contend  with 
others  of  maritime  nations. 

rormof         Such  are  the  actual  resources  of  the  Russian  empire;  it 

^Sm!^  18  governed  according  to  tlie  will  of  a  single  individual, 
and  his  will  is  by  law  unlimited,  no  restraint  can  be  im- 
posed on  it;  but  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Holstein 
have  more  than  once  declared  that  they  would  wish  to  fol- 
low fixed  laws  in  whatever  appertains  to  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  Arbitrary  enactments  are 
partly  abolished,  indeed  they  are  only  enforced  against  tho 
great,  or  courtiers  less  solicitous  about  liberty  than  personal 
aggrandizement. 

Council  of  The  council  of  the  empire  has  been  instituted  to  ren- 
«  empire,  j^^  the  laws  and  the  administration  less  liable  to  change; 
the  emperor  presides  over  it,  and  the  most  import- 
ant affairs  are  the  subjects  of  its  deliberation,  but  every 
matter  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  government 
is  reserved  for  the  imperial  cabinet.  The  senate  or  su- 
preme tribunal  is  tlie  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the 
empire;  it  may  extend  its  cognizance  over  all  causes,  but 
in  some  decisions,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  royal 

Senate,  clemency.  The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  scctioMb 
three  of  which  are  held  at  Moscow,  and  five  at  Peters- 
burg ;  its  authority  might  be  still  more  salutary,  if  it 
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coold  put  an  end  to  the  corruption  of  the  inferior  judges,  book 
Tlie  holy  synod  watches  over  the  interests  of  the  establish-  cxii. 
ed  churchy  but  its  decrees  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the' 


emperor.  The  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  "j^f  *^' 
church  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  in  Finland,  Esthoniat 
Livonia  and  Courland.  No  restraint  is  attached  to  any 
form  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  enlightened  policy  of  govenunMit 
to  respect  acquired  rights,  to  confirm  the  privileges  of 
provinces,  towns,  corporations  and  individuals;  if  any 
changes  have  been  introduced,  they  are  in  general  favoura- 
ble to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Tlie  want  of  fundamental 
laws  and  social  guaranties  was  acknowledged  by  Alexander, 
and  that  prince  in  his  dying  moments,  meditated  reforms, 
which  any  benevolent  man  might  suggest,  but  which  an 
energetick  one  only  could  put  into  execution. 
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BOOK    J^  HassePs  Table  of  the  Population  in  RussiOf  Polandf  and 
cxii*  the  vassal  States,  1st  January  1823.* 
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to  A  decree.  PofHiUUioB* 


367,494    .«    59,263,700 


NmOnroriite- 
•qoaeaule. 
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DIVISIONS. 

A.  European  Russia 

B.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

C.  Asiatic  Russia 

D.  American  Russia 

POLITICAL   RELATIONS. 

1.  Contiguous  possessions 

kb^doB  of  FtaluML) 

d.  Vassal  provinces] 
3.  Republic  of  Cracow 
COndsx  tfM  ptoteodoo  of  Run, 
Autcioand  Piraauu) 

A.  XUROPXAN  RUSSIA, 

namely, 
A.  Baltic  provinces 
including. 


72,861 

2,293 

268,339 

24,000 

.31 
.23 

.43 

44,118,600 

3,541,900 

11,663,200 

50,000 

606 
1,544 

2i 

293,701 

.93 

57,681,000 

195 

73,792 
23 

.09 
.31 

1,582,000 
96,000 

21 

4,118 

72,861 

.31 

44,118,600 

606 

9,023 

.28 

3,861,300 

428 

*  It  maj  be  seen  from  the  critical  obsenrations  on  the  table,  that  we  do  not 
adopt  all  M.  HassePs  conclusions ;  t)ut,  in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  Russian  population,  we  thought  it  best  to  place  before 
them  the  methodical  and  minutely  calculated  table  of  that  learned  writer.  It 
was  thus  necessary  to  adhere  to  his  results,  although  neither  the  arbitrary 
divisions  of  Asiatic  and  European  Russia,  nor  several  other  subdiTisioas  accord 
with  our  description,  which  is  founded  on  physical  principles* 
£ach  of  these  square  miles  is  equal  to  about  twenty  English  square  iiulea« 
t  The  following  are  the  details  relative  to  the  vassal  provinces. 


a.  Imiretta,  Mingrelia,  Guria 

407 

.16 

210,000 

516 

b.  Tcherkessia  (Circassla) 

1,535 

M 

550,000 

368 

c.  Awchasa 

238 

M 

60,000 

252 

d,  Daghestan 

434 

M 

184,000 

373 

e.  Schirwan 

445 

133,000 

299 

/.  Steppe  of  the  Kirguisti 

31,681 

.19 

360,000 

11 

g.  TchukotiU 

15,050 

35,000 

1-3 

h.  Ruitiaii  America 

24,000 

50,000 

21-4 
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TabU  001 

nhnucdi 

f9^ 

BOOK 

1.  Government  of  St.  Pe- 

848 

.34 

844,900 

OXXI. 

tersburg 

994 

2.  Goyemment  of  Finland 

6,402 

.79 

1,378,500 

215i 

3.                            Estbonia 

323 

.93 

302,600 

985 

4. Livonia 

938 

.62 

754,000 

803 

5. ,  Courland 

509 

•12 

581,300 

1,142 

B.  Great  Russia 

43,390 

.25 

23,777,900 

538 

including, 

6.  Government  of  Moscow 

474 

.23 

1,337,900 

2,823 

1,008 

.68 

1,325,700 

1,314 

8.                            Pskow 

1,045 

.41 

865,200 

827 

9. Tver 

1,135 

yW 

1,260,700 

1,110 

10.                             Novgorod 

2,578 

S9 

91.5,500 

216 

11.                             Olonetz 

3,587 

.10 

359,800 

100 

12.                             Arcbangel  and 

Nova  Zembia 

16,225 

M 

263,100 

16 

13.  Government  of  Wologda 

6,867 

802,200 

117 

14.                            Jaroslaw 

671 

.88 

1,038,100 

1,545 

15.                            Kostroma 

1,808 

.73 

1,455,500 

805 

16.                            Wladimir 

920 

.64 

1,334,500 

1,449 

17.                            Nishgorod 

961 

.45 

1,379,900 

1,435 

18.                            Tambof 

1,271 

.33 

1,422,100 

1,118 

19.                            Riezan 

781 

.48 

1,308,600 

1,647 

30.                            Tula 

558 

.53 

1,039,800 

1,860 

21.                           Kaluga 

395 

.15 

1,175,100 

2,999 

22.                            Orel 

849 

.87 

1,299,500 

1,529 

23.                           Kursk 

701 

.66 

1,649,000 

2,350 

24.                    Woronesch 

1,547 

.80 

1,445,900 

934 

€•  Little  Russia 

4,137 

.82 

5,674,000 

1,371 

including, 

25.  Government  of  Kiew 

978 

.86 

1,472,100 

1,503 

26.                            Tschemigov 

1,189 

.84 

1,410,000 

1,184 

27.                             Pultawa 

850 

.76 

1,877,500 

2,207 

28.                            Slobodesofthe 

Ukraine 

1,118 

.36 

914,400 

817 

D.  Southern  Russia 

8,772 

.87 

2,316,600 

265 

29.  Government  of  lekaterinos- 

law 

1,417 

.02 

826,100 

583 

30. Kerson 

1,206 

.58 

459,400 

380 

31 Taurida 

1,646 

.47 

346,200 

211 

32.  Country  of  the  Donian  Cos- 

BftCkfl 


3,611    ^8  369,800 


102 
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IViU^  eontinued,  ^c. 


cxii* 


2,293    .33       3^1,900        1,514 


.  83.  Province  of  Bessarabia  891  ^t  315,100  853 

s«  Western  Rassia  7,537  -09  8,488,900  1,125 

inetudiiigf 

14,  Government  of  Wrlna  1,081  ^  1,357,400  1,255 

3j^ ^.. Grodno  326  .19  868,100  1,619 

aa  Province  <jf  Blah  slQck  158  224,600  1,428 

37.  Government  of  Witepsk  668  "  934,900  1,398 

38.  Mohilew  918  ^  985,400  1,073 

39.  Minsk  1,832  .36  1,160,100  633 
4a  Volhynia  1,394  .47  1,496,300  1,072 
41.                            Podolia  948  .as  1^62,190  1,542 

B»  KiHODOii  OF  Poland 
(See  Poland,) 

C.  Asiatic  Russia                    258,339  .48  11,083,000  43^ 

A.JKingdom^Ka9an  11,521  .79  5,746,250  496 

1.  Govemment  ofKasan  1,123  -90  1,028,150  915 

2.  Wiatka  2,221  .98  1,293,800  582 

3.  Perm  5,996  1,269,900  212 

4.  Simbirsk  1,402  .14  1,119,400  798 

5.  Pensa  777  .77  1,035,000  1,331 

B.  Kingdom  qf  Astrakhan 

6.  Government  of  Astrakhan  3,699  .88  222,700  57 

7. Saratov  4,297  1,333,500  310 

8. Oreoburg  5,626  .15  1,043,500  185 

c.  Provinces  of  Caucasus  5,478  .64  1,673,500  305 

9.  Province  of  Caucasus  1,585  .08  146,500  92 

10.. -Georgia  832  .40  390,000  373 

11. Imeretta,  Min- 

grelia,  Guria, 

Awchasa  645  .48  270,000  418 

12.Tscherke8sia(Circassia)  1,535  .76  550,000  368 

13. Daghestan  434  M  184,000  373 

14. ' ^Schirwan  445  133,000  2» 


13,823    .03        2,598,700  118 


D.  SUppe  tfthe  Kirguises 


31,681    .13 


360,000 


11 
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E.  Kingdom  of  SiUria              211,847    ^ 

7.  Ruisian  islands  in  tho 
Elastern  and  Frozen  Ocean      1,667    .90 

1,602,000 
11,550 

7 
7 

BMK 

o.  Russian  America                    24,000 

50,000 

2i 

Republick  of  Cracow                  23    .31 

96,000 

4,118 

Critical  Observations  on  tlie  preceding  Table* 

p      ,      r  According  to  M.Liechtenstein's  StatTab.  1819.  42,769,800 

tion^of  \ M.  Crome  (Ueborsicht.)    ....  *  45,392,283 

the         / M.  Wickmann  (Darstellung)  1811.    42,265,000 

Russian  i M.  Ziablowski  (Geografia,&c.)  1813.  44,909,888 

Empire.  ^ m,  Wsewoloiski  (Description,  &c.)    46,000,000 

It  was  first  shown  by  M.  Balbi  of  Venice,  that  these  vague  indica- 
tions are  much  too  low,  and  that  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  accuracy, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  yearly  and 
natural  increase  in  the  population.  M.  Balbi  developed  these  princi- 
ples in  his  admirable  compendium  of  universal  geography,  (Compen- 
die  di  Giografia  Universale)  and  at  a  later  period  in  his  essay  on  Por- 
tugal. He  likewise  applied  them  to  determine  the  population  of 
Russia,  and  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
in  that  country ;  a  subject,  on  which  M.Hermann  had  written  many 
valuable  articles  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Petersburg,  and 
by  that  means  convinced  government  of  the  importance  of  tables  of 
mortality.  M.  Balbi  made  use  of  these  and  other  data,  and  fixed  the 
population  for  1822,  at  fiAy-four  millions. 

M.  Hassel  adhered  strictly  to  M.  Balbi's  plan,  but  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  mention  the  labours  or  even  the  name  of  his  predeces- 
,  sor.  The  census  of  1796,  and  those  of  1783  and  1816,  are  the  basis 
of  his  calculation,  and,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation, ho  adds  for  each  year,  one  and  a  half  to  every  hundred  inha- 
bitants. Although  the  principle  is  simple,  apparently  certain,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  of  which  the  application  can  be  general,  it  leads 
sometimes  to  inaccurate  results. 

1st.  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Count  Bray  that  the  ara- 
ble land  in  many  governments  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  government  believes  the  annual  augmentation  to 
be  lower  than  that  which  is  assumed  in  the  statistical  calculations. 

The  opinion  of  government  is  strengthened  by  the  statements  of 
some  Russian  authors.  Ziablowski  concluded  that  the  population  of 
Olonetz  in  1813,  was  not  greater  than  245,238 ;  whilst,  according  to 
the  census  of  1783,  and  the  increasing  progression,  it  ought  to  have 
been  equal  to  329,056. 
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BOOK  The  following  is  a  more  authentic  example,  and  one  taken  from  a 
OXII«  fertile  government.  It  appears  from  the  census  of  1796,  that  the  in- 
.  habitants  of  Kasan  amounted  to  763,000.  Now,  according  to  the 
principle  of  proportional  increase,  there  should  have  been  991,900  in 
1816.  But  the  census  of  that  year  makes  the  number  only  943,179, 
eoDsequently  the  difference  is  greater  than  48,000,  or  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  supposed  augmentation. 

3d.  There  is  a  constant  migration  of  Great  Russians  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  along  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama.  Some  boatmen 
and  labourers  return  to  their  native  land,  but  many  do  not,  and  the 
governments  in  the  centre  are  partly  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
those  in  the  north. 

The  Little  Russians  migrate  to  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the 
same  change  that  takes  place  in  the  northern  governments  is  thus 
effected.  The  habits  of  the  Tartars  are  the  cause  of  another  varia- 
tion, for  whole  hordes,  like  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  aud  Bessara- 
bia, remove  for  ever  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  M.  Karaczay 
calculated  that  the  population  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia  exceed- 
ed 433,000  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  at  present  it  is  not  more  than 
315,000. 

3d.  It  might  be  easily  proved  that  every  calculation  relative  to  the 
governments  of  Little  Russia  must  be  wholly  uncertain  in  its  details, 
because  the  boundaijei^  have  been  so  often  changed  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  derive  any  data  from  the  census  of  1796,  and  Kiew  was  the 
only  one  in  which  a  census  was  taken  in  1806. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other  provinces. 
Lastly,  There  are  some  parts  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  increase 
is  greater  than  one  and  a  half  to  the  hundred.  Thus  Novgorod  had, 
according  to  the  census  of  1783,  a  population  of  277,427  male  serfs 
or  peasants ;  the  statistical  tables  give  an  accession  of  51,096  in  a 
period  of  thirteen  years ;  but  the  total  number,  as  determined  by  the 
census  of  1796,  amounted  to  356,127,  and  the  addition  was  therefore 
equal  to  78,700.  M.  Ziablowski,  who  is  not  guilty  of  exaggeration,  * 
supposes  the  population  of  Minsk  in  Russian  Lithuania,  equal  to 
1,205,200  souls,  while  M.  Hassel,  on  the  other  baud,  cannot  make  it 
by  his  calculation,  greater  than  1,160,000.  If  attention  be  paid  to 
the  dates,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  work  of  the  Russian  geographer, 
that  the  augmentation  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia  is  also  greater  tlian 
what  is  assumed  in  the  geography  of  Weimar. 

It  folio vvs  from  these  remarks  that  the  annual  increase  is  very  un- 
equal in  different  governments,  and  also  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  many  provinces  is  still  uncertain.  But  the  total  population 
in  1823,  is  not  perhaps  greatly  overrated  by  M.  Hassel,  one  or  two 
milUoiis  may  at  most  be  deducted  from  it,  and,  as  Russia  must  have 
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gained  nearly  that  number  in  a  period  of  four  years,  it  may  contain 
at  present  fifty-nine  millions  of  inhabitants. 

If  Russia  was  as  well  peopled  as  Sweden,  it  might  contain  95  mil- . 
lions  ;  if  its  population  was  as  compact  as  that  of  Germany,  the 
number  might  amount  to  210  millions,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
the  population  was  the  same  as  in  the  Chinese  empire,  in  which 
there  are  several  vast  deserts,  it  might  exceed  432  millions.  Although 
we  make  allowance  for  the  obstacles,  which  depend  on  the  soil,  cli- 
mate and  institutions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  in  less  than  a 
century  be  proportionably  greater  than  in  Sweden. 
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Table  of  the  Population  of  the  different  Mitions  in  the 
Russian  Empire. 


A.  Slavonic  nations. 


1.  Great  Russians 

34,000,000 

2.  Little  Russians      . 

9,000,000 

3.  Lithuanians 

1,300,000 

4.  Poles          .            .            .            . 

5^500,000 

5.  Lettonians  and  Kures 

600,000 

6.  Bulgarians  and  Servians 

30,000 

B.  Finnic  and  Finno-Hunnic  nations. 


50,430,000 


Finlanders  (Ymes,  Qusnes,  and  Kareles,) 

1,380,000 

Ehstes           .           .           .           •           . 

480,000 

Lives  and  Krevines 

3,000 

Laplanders               .... 

9,000 

Syriaines             .... 

30,000 

Woguls 

12,000 

Fermiakes           .... 

34,000 

Tchouvasches          .... 

370,000 

Tcheremisses     .... 

190,000 

Mordvines                .... 

92,000 

Wotiakes            .... 

141,000 

OstiakesofObi        .... 

107,000 

Teptiaires           .... 

114,000 

^1,969^000 
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Population  of  the  different  naiums  in  the  Rustian  empire. 


C.  Tartar  <Mr  Turkish  nations. 


Tarttrt  or  Turks  Proper 

i;204,000 

Nogaya        .... 

154;X)0 

Truchinenes 

900,000 

Kirguis         .... 

360,000 

Khivintzos 

2,500 

Boukhares  (Tartars) 

10,500 

Meschtcberiakes  and  Arabs 

37,000 

Bascbkirs     .... 

140,000 

Teleoutes 

1,000 

lakoutes       .... 

88,000 

2,197,200 


D.  Caucasian  nations. 

Orusians  or  Georgians 

Lesgbiana 

Tcberkesses  or  Circassians 

Awcbases 

Ossetes 

Hidzbigis 


560,000 

230,000 

190,000 

90,000 

42,000 

43,000 

1,155,000 


£.  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations. 


Germans 

Swedes 

Danes 


F.  Mongul  nations. 

Buriaites 

Kalmucks  or  Oelocts 
Kalkas 


380,000 

56,000 

1,200 

437,200 


J20,000 
75,000 
18,000 


213,000 
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PapMlatUm  of  the  different  natiens  in  ike  Bimian  empire. 

O.  Different  tribes  on  the  north-east. 

Tanguses 

Samoides   . 

Tribes  of  Yenisei  (Klaproth) 

Kamtschadales 

loukaguires 

Koriakes    . 


Esquimaux,  &c. 
Tchouktches 
Kitaigues 
Tchugatches 
Konaigues 
Kenaitzes 


American  Tribes 

H.  Diflbrent  Asiatic  nations. 

Jews    .... 

Armenians 

Tadjiks  or  Persian  Boukhares 

Zigeunes    . 

Hindoos 

Arabs 

Parses 


I.  Different  European  nations. 


• 

50,000 

, 

90,000 

,                 , 

36,000 

, 

9,500 

, 

8,900 

• 

8,000 

198,700 

50,000 

3,000 

5,000 

8,000 

4,000 

70,000 

• 

90,000 

460,000 

. 

74,000 

15,000 

. 

10,000 

, 

500 

. 

6,200 

• 

2,000 

567,700 


Moldavians      .....  85,000 

Wallacbians           ....  45,000 

Greeks 2  J  ,000 

English,  French,  &c.        .           .           .  6,000 

157,000 


oxnu 
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Table  of  tfie  principal  towm  in  the  Euman  empire.                ] 

1 

Petersburg,       .            -            .          9,500 

305,000                     j 

Moskwa  or  Moscow,          ,              10,400 

190,000 

Wawchau  (Warsaw)   .            ,          6,824 

117,000 

I         Kasao,        .            .                           4,300 

50,000 

L         Kiew 3,728 

40,000 

1      AstrakhaD,              .            .               4,U00 

36,000 

L      Odessa,                                              4,150 

35,000 

^■^ula,                                                    3,800 

35,000 

^^Irkutzk,                                             2,500 

30,000 

Cronstadt,   •            .            .                2,000 

30,000 

Jaroslaw,          .            ,            *          2,754 

26,000 

Tobolsk,      .           .           .               2,300 

25,000 

Kaluga,             .            ,             .          3,608 

25,000 

Kursk,         .            .            ,                2,a40 

25,000 

Wilna,               .            ,            .          3,000 

25,000 

Tirer,           .            ,            .                2,400 

94,000 

Eiga,     .            .            .            .1,687 

23,000 

Orel,            .            .           ,               2,871 

22,000 

Orenburg,         .            .            .          2,866 

20,000 

Akraeischet,             .             ,                 2,000 

20,000                      ^ 

Kharkow,         .            .            .          1,552 

18,000 

Tiflis,           .            .            .               3,684 

18,000 

Uralsk,              .            ,            ,          3,000 

18,000 

Nesbin,        .            .            .                3,000 

16,(X>0 

Mohilew,          .            ,            .          2,100 

1(},0(X» 

Arcbaugel,              .            ,                 1,933 

1M.000                        ' 

Tomsk,              .            .            .          2,274 

15,000 

Simbirsk,     .            .            •                1,400 

15,000                        1 

Reval,   ....          1,584 

15,000 

Woronesch,            .            .                3,000 

15,000 

Torsliok,            .            .            .1,793 

15,000 

Tambow,     .            .            .                1,600 

15,<XX) 

1       Tscherkask,      .            .            .          1,916 

15,mMl 

p       Akermann,              .            .                2,000 

15,ik:h> 

Wiiebsk,           .            .            .          1,!H3 

15,000 

Wologda,    .            .           ,               1,6*>4 

14,(J«XI 

Bolchow,          .            .            .1,600 

14,1>00 

Achtyrka,    .            ,            .                1,137 

12,788 

Nachitschewan,           .            .          2,487 

12,108 

Soiolensko,              .            ,                1,500 

12,000 

Pskow,   ....          1,486 

12,000 
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Ustjug  Weliki, 

Nishgorod, 

Jelisawetgrad, 

Wiatka, 

Endery, 

Koslow, 

Abo, 

Mitau, 

Wiaisma, 

PeDsa, 

Sumy,   . 

Lublin, 

Tarku,  . 

Toropetz, 

Novgorod, 

Kasimow, 

Korotscba, 

Putilw, 

TcberDJgoW; 

Pultawa, 

Kherson, 

Bender, 

Berdyczew, 


L^  n. .^.A^.s__ 

CZII. 

lit  Umnan  empire* 

2,200 

12,000 

1,826 

12,000 

1,600 

12,000 

2,000 

12,000 

a,ooo 

12,000 

928 

11,502 

1,100 

11,300 

800 

11,000 

2,000 

11,000 

1,687 

11,000 

1,238 

10,495 

1,824 

10,300 

1,080 

10,000 

1,206 

10,000 

1,552 

10,000 

1,800 

10,000 

1,500 

10,000 

1,400 

10,000 

2,400 

10,000 

1,200 

10,000 

1,500 

10,000 

1,500 

10,000 

1,400 

10,000 

B«B 
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EUROPE. 

Europe   continued.      Kingdom   of  Poland.      Repuhlick  of 

Cracow. 

BOOK       The  name  of  Poland,  although  effaced  from  ephemeral 
.  oxiii.  maps  and  statistical  tables,  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgot- 

"77; ten;  it  must  be  remembered  by  geographers  as  long  as 

Poi»id?  °^any  attention  is  paid  to  natural  and  national  divisions. 
The  fate  of  Poland  appears  to  have  been  fixed  for  some 
generations  at  least,  by  the  arrangements  made  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  but  before  these  arrangements  were  settled, 
several  treaties  had  been  concluded,  broken  and  conclud- 
ed anew.  The  large  provinces  of  Lithuania  and  the  Uk- 
raine, which  were  added  to  Russia,  ai*e,  by  the  religion 
and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  more  Russian  than  Po- 
lish. The  region  on  the  Ylstula,  or  the  real  Poland,  has 
been  divided,  the  southern  portion  forms  at  present  the 
kingdom  of  Gallicia  or  .Austrian  Poland,  which  Includes 
all  the  high  country  in  the  ancient  monarchy;  although 
subject  to  Austria,  the  administration  is  national,  and  the 
people  are  represented.  The  country  in  the  centre,  or  a 
part  of  the  former  Great  and  Little  Poland  makes  up  the 
new  kingdom  which  is  united  to  Russia,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment is  representative,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  are  in  a  great  degree  independent.  The  repuh- 
lick of  Cracow  on  the  west,  is  under  the  protection  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  and  Russia,  and  lastly,  the  f^eat  dutchy  of 
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Posen  on  the  nortli-wcst  is  added  to  Prussia,  but  its  provin-    book 
cial  assemblies  are  not  abolished.   The  wisdom  of  sovereigns   cxiii. 
has  preserved  a  sort  of  union  between  these  states,  particu-  "■"— "^ 
larly  between  the  three  first,  wc  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  give  a  connected  account  of  them,  without  confounding 
one  with  another. 

Poland  or  Polska  signifies  a  plain ;  the  early  inhabit-  Name, 
ants,  like  many  tribes,  denominated  it  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  they  themselves  were-  thus  distinguished 
frolm  the  other  brandies  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  Many 
examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned^a  Chrowate 
or  Croatian  means  a  mountaineer,  and  the  Po-Morzi  or 
Pomeranians  signify  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea."*^ 

The  greater  part  of  former  Poland  is  an  immense  plain  Sarmatiaa 
that  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  ^^^^^* 
or  at  least  to  the  smrJl  chains  that  cross  the  basin  of  tho 
Dnieper  on  the  south  of  Yolhynia,  and  unite  to  the  south 
of  Lemberg  with  tho  first  declivities  in  the  Carpathian 
range.  These  declivities,  though  low,  appear  anew  near 
Zamosk,  between  the  Bug  and  the  San,  and  also  near 
Kielce  and  Konskio   in   the  country  between  the  Vistula  » 

and  the  Pclica*  Low  hills  and  headlands  can  only  bo 
discovered  throughout  the  vast  region,  which  extends  to 
the  north  of  these  limits.  Lithuania,  Courland,  White 
and  Black  Russia,  Polesia,  Podlachia,  almost  all  Great  Po^ 
land,  Pomerelia  and  the  whole  of  Prussia  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  which  is  seen  on  the  plains, 
and  extends  along  the  course  of  tho  rivers.  It  is  of  a 
white  or  light  colour  in   the  interior,  and  comparatively 

*  Mirhou',  Chron.  Reg.  Tol.  c.  II.  Dlugossi,  lib.  I.  p.  22  and  45.  Cromer, 
Polonia;  edit.  Klzev. 

[The  present  article  is  chiefly  derived  from  our  own  work  on  Poland,  (Ta- 
bleau de  la  Polugno)  which  was  published  in  1807,  but  the  edition  is  now  ex« 
hniisted.  Although  cited  by  M.  Hasscl  among  the  valuable  works  that  he  had 
consulted,  it  is  rcry  imperfectly  analyzed  in  the  Geography  of  Weymar.  The 
subitnncc  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wybickt  or  any  modern  Polish  author. 
Our  information  is  derired  from  ancient  writers,  we  are  indebted  to  the  mo- 
derns for  few  additional  facts.] 
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dark  near  the  shores  of  the  sea.*  But  clay  and  marshy 
land  are  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  sandy  b^It,  one 
ridge  traverses  Samogitia^f  and  another,  >¥hich  is  higher 
and  intersected  with  lakes,  forms  Little  Lithuania  or 
the  south-east  angle  of  ducal  Prussia.  The  land  in  tho 
interior  of  Courland  is  strong  and  rich;^  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  the  same  succession  of  plains,  hills  and 
innumerable  lakes,  the  same  transition  from  sand  to  clay 
and  fi*om  clay  to  argil,  are  observable  in  Pomerania, 
Brandenburg,  Lower  Saxony  and  partly  in  DenmaA^ 
These  Sarmatian  .and  Gkrmano-Cimbrian  plains  seem 
to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  granite,  detached  peaks  of 
that  rock  rise  in  some  places  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Blocks  of  granite,  quartzoso  pudding  stones  and  crys- 
tals are  scattered  in  many  districts ;  amber,  petrifactions, 
agates  and  madrepores  are  generally  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them.  The  circular  cavities  near  Birza,  thoso 
in  Lithuania,  and  the  one  that  serves  as  a  basin  for  the 
lake  of  Arend  in  Brandenburg  have  been  formed  in  the 
same  way.||  That  fact  taken  in  connexion  with  the  parti- 
cular figure  of  the  lakes,  indicates  an  origin  common  to 
them  all.  Floating  islands  are  not  uncommon,  the  Poles 
call  them  the  plicae  of  the  lakes,  they  consist  indeed  of  the 
tissues  of  roots  and  plants  attached  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
the  plica  of  the  hair,^  and  some  appear  and  disappear 
regularly  at  certain  seasons. 

Tlie  marshy  plains  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Baltic 
reach  beyond  tlie  line  which  marks  the  separation  of  the 
waters  between  the  different  seas.  That  boundary  is  not, 
as  M.  Buach  imagines,  a  range  of  hills,  it  is  formed  on  the 
contrary  by  a  continuation  of  lakes  and  marshes.  The 
same  appearance  extends  throughout  Polesia  and  the  great- 

•  Guettard,  M^nioires  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences,  1762. 
t  Alex.  Guagnini,  p.  45.  vol.  I.  of  the  Script.  Rer.  Pol.  by  Pistorius. 
t  Busching,  Geog.  1. 1,  part  II.  p.  283.     The  author  visited  the  country. 
4  D.  Seetzen.     See   the  quotation  in  the    Mineralogical  Magaiioe  of  M. 
Hof.    Tom.  I.  article  IV.  p.  404. 

n  Merian,  Topograph.  Brandenb.  p,  11. 
?  RzacxJuski,  Hilt.  Nat.  p.  161. 
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er  pRrt  of  Wliitc  and  Black  RusHia*  or  tfic  waiwodats  of 
Novgrtideck,  Minsk  and  Po!»>ck*  Accoi'ding  tn  a  pfipular 
traditiun,  the  marshy  countries  fornitd  in  ancient  times  a" 
little  Mediterranean  on  the  east  <)f  Ptdand,  tlic  suutli  of 
Litfiuania,  and  the  north  of  Volhjnia,"  it  is  aftrrmcd  indeed 
that  the  waters  were  drained  by  a  king  of  Kiow,  but  there 
are  no  hills,  which  could  servo  as  a  dike  for  such  a  sca.^ 
It  may  he  remarked  that  the  great  rivers  in  Putand,  al- 
though they  flow  towards  two  different  seas,  communicate 
with  each  other  after  lieavy  rains  by  means  of  their  feed- 
ers, and  inundate  the  country*  Canals  may  ho  easily  cut 
between  all  the  tributary  streams  fi'om  Wlodawa  in  Poland 
to  Sluck  in  Russia  ;  but  as  barriers  cannot  be  rnised<again>^t 
the  sand,  these  com tuunicat ions  are  blocked  almost  as  saun 
as  they  are  foroicd.  The  Priepetz,  a  feeder  of  the  Dnie- 
per, joins  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen  in  spring  and  in  au- 
tumn ;  Polesia  is  then  inundated  or  cliangcd  into  a  lake. 

The  heights^  which  separate  tfic  clialky  lands  of  Volhynia  R'»*e'f  and 
from  the  rich  plains  of  Podolia,  form  a  chain  or  lofty  ^  ^*'''**'*' 
ridge  near  Lemberg,  The  Bog,  as  we  liavc  already  men- 
tionedf  takes  its  source  in  the  south  of  these  liilts,  and  the 
Bneister  rises  on  the  sam^  ridge  at  the  haNC  of  the  Carpa- 
thians* Both  the  rivers  flow  to  the  Euxine,  their  steep 
banks  arc  lined  with  soft  calcareous  rocks,  that  contain 
gypsum,  and  support  a  thick  layer  of  rich  and  dark  monld.f 

The  Bngf  which  is  a[»t  to  be  confounded  with  the  Bog, 
rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  Itills  ;  according  to  tlic 
Pules,  it  loses  its  name  when  it  joins  the  Narew;  the  last 
river  flows  from  the  plains  of  Lithuania,  and  is  believed  by 
the  common  people  to  be  fatal  to  water  .snakes.^  TUq  Bug, 
it  must  bo  admitted,  is  not  so  large  as  the  Narew,  but  its 
name  is  retained  on  the  maps  beyond  their  confbienco  at 
Sierock.  The  Vistula  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Bl- 
lesiai  is  enlarged  by  the  Bug  or  the  Narew,  the  Pilica  and 


*  Rtaciinskii  p*  464. 

t  ZlAwiski's  iKitety  tefi  Gu«ltard,  p.  Sd8,  3€C. 

I  DlusoMj,  Tib.  t.  p.  IS.    Cromcff  p.  61. 
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most  of  the  otlier  rivers  in  Great  and  Little  Poland.  Thar  j 
San»  one  of  Us  feeders,  Wiis  supposed  to  rinr  near  the  roots 
of  nn  itnmeiisc  oak,  that  covered  with  its  thick  foliage  tho 
sources  of  the  ITrieiMter.  The  tradition  is  less  inapplicahlo 
to  the  Stry,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Dneister,  or  considered  its  principal  source.^ 
The  Wartha,  like  the  Vistula,  flows  in  a  broad  channel^ 
and  inundates  the  neiglibonriiig  fields;  though  not  deep,  it' 
has  the  appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  its  streams  serve 
to  etilargc  the  Oder, 

The  Polish  rivers,  after  they  overflow  their  banks,  leavi 
a  rich  deposite,  by  which  the  iiiuodated  lands  arc  fertilized* 
The  Nicmen  tliat  limits  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  the  on> 
ly  one  not  subject  to  inundations,  uprooted  trees  arc  never 
carried  d^wn  its  course,  the  banks  are  never  undermined 
by  its  waters.! 

Tlio  cliinate    of  Polund    Proper  is  necessarily  modified 
by  its  position.     Tlic  country,  it  must  be  recollected,  is 
situated  between  two  cold  regions ;  it  is  surrounded  on   the 
east  and  the  nnrth  by  tlie  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and  on 
the  south  by  ttie  Carpathian  mountains*  which  are  exposed] 
to  an  almost  perpetual  winter.     The  influence  of  the  last 
climate  extends  to  alt   the  neighboitring  regions ;  tlius  tho 
thermometer  has  descended  at  Lembcrgand  Cracaw  to — go* 
and  25**  of  Reaumur^     All  the  corn  in  ttie  neigh bourhoodi 
of  Cracow  was  blasted  in  the  year  1654,  by  a  severe  frost  I 
tliat  commenced  on  tlie  day  of.  Penterost.$     IHio  crops  in 
the  districts  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  storms  of  haiL|| 

The    east    wind    or    the    coldest   of   any  in  the  rest    cit 
Poland^  arrives  on   the  plains  from  the  Russian  ridge  a 
the  Uralian    mountains*     The   north    wind  is  milder  a 
more  huttiid,51  but  the  west  wind,  which  continues  a  greaC 


•  Dlugossi,  p.  17*  t  DIugofsi,  p.  21. 

f  Thirteen  and  »evenieen  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahreuheit. 
fr  Whitsunday, 

II  Rxacaiiisky,  p,  382,  708,  &c, 

f  Conrad,   Diss,  de  effect,  frigor.    Danuidi,    1670.    Erndtel,    Wan^t 
pfayiice  ULuitritta* 
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part  of  the  year*  is  the  harbinger  of  dense  and  un\i^hoIesonie    book 
mists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.    The  south  wind   cxiii. 
passes  above  the  Carpathians,  and  adds  to  the  intensity  of 
the  cold. 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  thermometrical  obser- 
vations that  the  Polish  winter  is  not  milder  than  that  of 
central  Sweden,  although  the  difference  in  the  latitude  is 
equal  to  ten  degrees,*  The  maximum  of  cold  at  Warsaw 
varied  in  a  period  of  fourteen  years  from — 8°  to  25°  of  Reau- 
mur, and  the  mean  term  was  found  to  be  equal  to— -IZ^^.f 
The  greatest  variations  observed  in  a  period  of  seventeen 
years  at  UpsaU  were  from — 1 V  or  12°  to  2S%  and  the  mean 
term  was — 18)%  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  there 
were  no  remarkable  winters  in  the  Swedish  as  in  the  Polish 
series;  for,  with  the  exception  of  1791,  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum was  only  equal  to  8i%  it  amounted  every  other  year 
to  at  least  12%^ 

The  time  of  vegetation  may  serve,  as  well  as  the  ther- Seatont  of 
mometer,  to  indicate  the  temperature.  The  nut  tree  and  ^^ficiaiioa 
the  daphne  mezereum  begin  to  flower  about  the  vernal  equi< 
nox  or  about  five  weeks  later  than  at  Paris.  The  white 
poplars  commence  in  March,  but  the  juniper,  the  willow^ 
the  alder,  the  birch  and  the  common  ash  are  nearly  a  month 
later.  The  beech,  the  black  elder,  the  barberry  and  the 
wild  pear  are  never  in  blossom  before  May.  Lint,  aspara- 
gus, the  walnut  tree,  the  common  elder  and  the  briar  flourish 
in  June,  and  the  datura  stranumia  in  the  month  of  July .$ 

The  climate  of  Poland  is  very  variable.    DIugossi  in-  Extreme 
forms  us  that  in  one  year  all  the  rivers  were  blocked  from  ''*"'^"°'"" 
the  month  of  October  to  the  vernal  equinox;  in  another 
season  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  many  travelled  on  the  ice 
from  Dantzick  to  Lubck:||    The  weather  is  so  mild  in  some 

•  Voyage  de  deux  Fran^ais,  t.  IV.  p.  40. 

t  Eight  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur  arc  equal  to  14°  above  Mro  of  Fah- 
renheiti— 25°  of  R.to— 24  1-4° of  F.  ajid— 170  CT'  R.  to— 8  1-7°  F. 
}  Twelve  degrees  below  zero  R.  are  equal  +  5°  F. 
f  Erndtel,  vividarium  Warsaviense. 
H  Rzaczimky,  tract.  VI.  Sec.  I.  art.  VI. 
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BOOK  seasons,  that  the  fields  are  clad  with  a  new  vegetation. 
oxiii*  Ti^g  i^oge  bushes  near  Dantzick  were  covered  a  second  time 
'  with  flowers,  about  the  end  of  October,  1568.  The  same 
phenomenon  happened  again  in  the  month  of  December, 
1588,  and  such  was  the  mildness  of  winter  in  1659,  that 
swarms  of  bees  issued  from  the  hives.  These  facts  may  be 
contrasted  with  others  relative  to  Lithuania,  whicli  is  not 
politically  connected  with  Poland*  The  historian  of  Lithu- 
ania enters  into  curious  details  concerning  the  winters  of 
1414  and  1492.*  The  fields  in  a  country  under  the  fifty- 
fifth  parallel  were  covered  with  flowers  in  the  month  of 
January ;  the  corn  rose  from  the  ground,  its  spikes  were 
formed,  and  the  music  of  birds  re-eclioed  in  the  groves. 
But  the  month  of  March  was  accompanied  with  a  sudden 
and  intense  frost ;  in  one  day  all  the  riclies  of  the  early 
summer  were  annihilated ;  the  second  harvest  was  not  abun- 
dant, exhausted  nature  afforded  but  a  scanty  supply. 

IfeteoTf.  Globes  of  fire,  parhelions,  falling  stars,  aurora  borcalis 
and  other  phosphoric  or  electrical  phenomena  are  frequent- 
ly observed  in  Poland.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  cite,  among 
others  mentioned  by  the  Polish  writers,  that  fiery  globe 
which  seemed  to  detach  itself  from  the  body  of  the  moon.^ 
It  appears  from  the  obscure  narrative,  that  Ring  Uladislas 
Jagellon  and  his  suite  lost  their  way  in  a  champaign  coun- 
try, and,  like  M.  de  Saussut*e  in  our  own  time,  were  enve- 
loped in  an  electrical  cloud. :|: 

Bifitts.  The  air  of  Poland  is  in  general  humid  and  cold  from  the 

impure  exhalations  that  rise  from  dark  forests  and  the  sur- 
face of  vast  marshes.  Thus,  although  the  climate  is  salu- 
tary to  the  natives,  it  is  dangerous  to  foreigners.^  But  the 
insalubrity  of  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  violent  winds  that  circulate  freely  in  these 

*  Kwialowicz,  Hist.  Lithuan.  t.  IT.  p.  6. 
t  Tylkowski,  Physica  curiosa,  p.  9. 
^  Reinzer,  Mcteorolog}, 'cited  by  RzaczinslA. 
4  SUrowolski,  Polonia,  p.  98. 
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immense  plains,  and  are  so  impetuous  that  they  form  sanely  book 
JiilLsf  and  cover  sometimes  with  sand  wliolc  farms  near  the  cxiii* 
shoreB  of  the  Baltic. 

The  nature  of  the  atmospljcre  and  the  snil  enables  us  to^ 
account  fur  the  rapid  corruption  that  takes  place  in  the  run- 
ning and  stagnant  waters  in  diflferent  parts  of  Poland, 
The  streams  of  t!ic  Dncistcr  and  the  Vistula  arc  often  of  a 
red  culour,  the  lakes  are  occasionally  covered  with  a  green 
substance,  and  goitres  are  supposed  to  be  produced  from 
drinkttig  the  water  in  many  springs  on  the  Carpathians. 

Few  minerals  are  found  in  that  large  and  sandy  plain,  Mincrali* 
wluch  turms  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  Poland. 
The  land,  as  in  all  the  northern  countries  on  our  globe,  is 
incrusted  with  a  ferruginous  deposife,  and  every  marsh  and 
every  meadow  contain  iron  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion. 
Marine  petrifactions  are  common  in  many  district^j,  and 
tliat  enigmatical  substancct  which  the  learned  call  siicdnumt 
and  tlie  vulgar  jellow  amber,  is  not  rare;  large  pieces  ar© 
collected  at  Chelm  and  other  places  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.^  It  is  remarkable  that  no  saline  substances, 
with  the  exception  of  niire,  have  been  observed  in  these  re* 
gionsy  wtiile  art  immense  layer  of  fossiil  salt  extends  along 
tiie  Carpathian  nicmntainsy    whichp  as  shall  be  afterwards 

m  in  our  account  of  Bochnia  and  Wielic  zli;i»  might  afford 
iJl^ulticicnt  quantity  of  salt  for  the  consumption  of  all  the 
ci»iintries  on  the  earth.  One  part  of  Poland,  the  portion 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Pilica,  abounds  in  mineral  and 
metallic  substances,  that'  nere  first  wrought  under  the  di* 
rection  of  M.  Carost»  the  tngineer  appointed  by  the  unfor- 
tunate king  Stanislas  Leczinski. 

Olkusz^  a  town  on  the  north-west  of  Cracow,  continued  ^J'*^** ' 
to  flourish  as  long  as  the  neighbouring  mines  were  worked,  poi'amd. 
its  streets  arc  now  deserted,  and   its  trade  is  ruined.     The 
strata  succeed   each  nlhcr  in  the  following  urder  f  marl, 
breche,  slate,  lead  mixed  with  silver,  and  a  small  portion  of 
iron,  calamine  and  limestone.     It  is  proved  by  the  records 


*  Gucuaid,  Acad,  dti  Scieocet,  1762,  p.  262* 
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BOOK  of  16559  that  the  royal  titlie  on  these  mines  amounted  to 
cxiii*  1225  marks  of  silver,  and  1514  hundred  weights  of  lead; 
'— "— ^  now  as  the  titlies  were  not  rigidly  exacted,  the  total  pro- 
ducOf  it  may  be  allowed,  was  greater  than  ten  times  that 
quantity.  It  appears  from  the  lowest  valuations,  that  the 
ore  extracted  from  tlie  mines  roust  have  been  worth  476,773 
florins,  which  were  then  equal  to  1,907,100  florins  of  the 
present  day.  Government  has  frecjuently  deliberated  on 
the  best  method  of  renewing  the  works,  indeed  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  mine  which  was  so  profitable  has  been  so 
long  neglected.*  A  mine  of  calamine  is  at  present  worked 
at  LigotSf  and  the  marble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Czarnowa 
is  impregnated  with  lead.  A  remarkable  combination  has 
been  observed  in  several  jdaces,  it  consists  of  white  foliated 
lead  mixed  and  apparently  fused  with  sand.f  The  propor- 
tion of  lead  in  the  ore  is  as  fifty-four  to  a  hundred.  The 
iron  mines  are  the  most  common  of  any  in  Poland,  those  at 
Brxevica  yielded  every  week  about  90  hundred  weights  of 
oi-e,  which  was  imbedded  in  sandstone4  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Konskie,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  rich  in 
alluvial  iron.  Tiie  largest  works  have  been  erected  at  Su- 
cheniow,  Jcdrow  and  Samsenow.  The  iron  at  Brin  near 
Wochoc  is  probably  better  than  any  other  in  Poland,  but  a 
small  portion  of  copper  is  left  in  it,  a  defect  that  arises  from 
an  imperfect  process  of  smelting.  It  is  said  that  a  large 
piece  of  native  iron  was  found  ^t  J^iedziana  Gora  ;§  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  iron  pyrites,  blue  copper,  malachites 
and  lead  mixed  with  silver,  havd  been  collected  near  the 
same  place.  The  last  substanot-^predominates,  and  the  an- 
cient authors  evidently  allude  te'it,  when  they  inform  us 
that  tlio  bisliops  of  Cracovia  loved  the  town  of  Slawkow  bet- 
ter than  their  other  possessions,  because  of  its  famous  siher 
mines.y  Cranuw  and  Novagora  arc  mentioned  among  the 
other  places  in  which  the  same  substance  was  obtained. 

•  Carosi,  t.  II.  p.  186.  t  Idem,  ibid.  p.  86. 

X  Idem,  ibid,  pp.25,  3v).  (  Idem,  t.  I.  p.  22. 

II  Starovolski,  Polon.  p.  20.     Cromer,  Polon.  ElxeT.  p.  52. 
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riie  metals  arc  not  Iho  only  riches  oF  the  country*  gooil    book 
Jliiill  stones  are  obtained  at  MnioWr  and  fine  marblu  in  diT-   cxiii- 
plerent  tlistricts.     A  jjcrpenilicular  vein  of  copper  pyrites,  ^^^^^.^^ 
[about  tfiree  yards  in  hreadtl*,  crosses  a  marble  liill  not  far 
[Xrom   Chcnajn.     Lapi^-laziilt  is   extracted    from    the  vein, 
ind  the  Polish  writers  affirm  that  the  Palatine  Bidzinski 
^fTered  a  table  made  of  that  precious  stone,  to  Pope  Inno- 
Icent  the  Nirillu*     Small  pieces  oT  green  copper  are  found 
Ijn  the  marble  of  Miedziankai  and  the  fields  near  Ostrowice 
|.Aiid  Gorna-Wola  are  covered  with  an  etfloresrence  of  vitriol 
^and  alum.f     TUq  country  is  of  the  alluvial  formation,  the 
minerals  arc  composed  of  many  substances  confusedly  join- 
ed together,  and  small  fragments  of  different  ores  arc  scat- 
tered In  the  rocks. 

The  soil  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  as  rich  as  in  Agricul- 

^  ture* 

the  Ukraine,  and  it  is  even  less  fruitful  in  many  places, 
I  than  Lithuania;  still  every  sort  of  grain  from  wheat  to 
millet,  succeeds  in  the  sandy  plains  and  light  mould. 
The  country  becomes  more  fertile  as  we  ascend  the  Vistu- 
la, on  the  south  of  the  Pilica  towards  Sendomir  and  Cra- 
cow, but  the  difliculty  and  costs  of  exportation  are  increas- 
ed. Tiie  lands  of  the  nobles  are  in  general  too  extensive 
to  he  cai-efully  cultivated,  and  many  proprietors  arc  not  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers.  The  peasants 
arc  free,  and  iind  it  more  profitable  to  settle  on  the  do- 
mains of  tlie  crown,  where  more  than  a  third  of  the  po- 
pulation are  at  present  concentrated.  The  Jews  or  the 
wealthiest  men  in  ttie  country,  arc  by  law  prevented  from 
purchasing  heritable  property ;  for  that  reason  the  price 
of  land  is  very  low,  but  the  lando%vners  catinot  ohtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  improve  their  estates  witfiout  paying  an 
exorbitant  interest^  A  great  part  of  Masovia  consists  of  Forwc*. 
large  forests,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  timber  in  most 
provinces.  Tlic  sandy  plains  are  covered  with  every  va- 
riety of  the  pine;  the  fir  and  the  beech  thrive  on  the  high 


I  JacCkbV  Re[>nrt  an  (he  Com  Liiw». 
▼Ol,   VI.  S$ 


i  Caf©»i,  t.  I,  pp,  15,  79,  &c. 
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BOOK  ground,  and  the  oak  grows  wherever  the  soil  is  snficiently 
cxiii*  strong.*  The  lime,  the  larch,  the  mountain  and  the  cora- 
mon  ash  adorn  and  diversify  the  forests.  The  larch  snc- 
ceeds  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rava  and  Sendomir, 
and  also  on  the  Biecziad  mountains  in  Galiicia.  The 
finest  birch  woods  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Warka  in 
Masovia,  and  the  largest  lime  trees  shelter  the  country  near 
Prenn  on  the  Niemen.f 

^••*  If  we  may  believe  the  ancient  Polish  writers,  bees  were 

so  common  in  their  time,  tliat  old  trees  were  not  only  filled 
with  these  insects,  but  the  ground  was  covered  with  their 
cells.  Tliey  prefer  apparently  the  trunks  of  the  fir,  the 
pinus  piceOf  the  lime  and  the  oak  to  every  other  tree.^ 
Modern  authors  make  mention  of  the  large  vats  in  which 
the  ancient  Poles  kept  hydt*ome],  their  favourite  drink* 
So  gi'cat  were  the  dimensions  of  these  vats,  that  men,  it  is 
said,  have  been  sometimes  drowned  in  tliem.  The  Danes, 
it  appears  from  the  Scandinavian  historians,  were  equally 
fond  of  hydromel.  According  to  Herodotus  and  other 
Greek  authors,  several  countries  on  the  north  of  the  Da- 
nube were  uninhabitable,  in  other  words,  the  people  were 
driven  from  them  by  innumerable  swarms  of  bees.$ 

Fiih.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  and 

large  marshes  or  fish  ponds,  like  those  in  Galiicia,  have 
been  dug  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Poland.))  Tlie 
diflfercnt  kinds  that  fi*equent  the  lakes  are  the  pike,  the 
perch,  the  eel,  the  small  turbot  and  the  bream.  Many 
carps  are  bred  in  the  ponds,  and  trout,  barbel,  lamprejs, 
salmon,  sturgeon  and  otiier  varieties  are  found  in  the 
rivers.^ 

Birds.  The  most  common  birds  are  the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the 

swan,  the  crane,  the  partridge,  the  quail  and  the  starlings 

*  Martin  Cromer.     Sec  the  Collection  of  Pistorius,  p.  80. 
t  Hassel,  Geography  of  W'eymar,  XI.  p.  198. 

%  Cromer,  Polonia,  Klzev.  p.  50.     Michov.  Sarroat.  lib.  I.  c.  II. 

♦  Herodotus,  book  V.  ch.  X.     Alliaii,  book  XVII.  c.  35. 
I)  Rzaczinski,  p.  162.     Starovolski,  p.  S6. 

t  Cromer,  Tolonia,  Elr.  pp.  66,  67. 
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the  thrush  is  comparatively  rare.    The  sniegula  or  snow    boo^."^ 
ben  is  seen  in  winter,  the  Poles  consider  it  a  great  de-   cxui» 
licacy,  and  it  is  most  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lowicz.* 

The  oxen  in  Poland  are  inferior, to  those  in  Podolia  and  Qu«dru- 
tbe  Ukraine.     The  horses,  though  not  large,  are  well^  *' 
made,    swirt  aud  strong.      Sheep    abound  in  the    coun- 
try, but  the  numerous  flocks    are    covered   with   coarse 
wool. 

Wild  animals  find  shelter  in  the  immense  forests  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.  The  stag  is  now  rare,  hut  there  are 
many  wild  hoars,  foxes,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits  and  bear 
vers.  The  most  destructive  of  any  are  the  wolf  and  the 
glutton. 

The  art  of  training  the  bear,  is  not  an  uncommon  trade 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania;  the  country  people  lead  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  their  tricks  serve  to  amuse 
the  populace.  The  bear  is  rendered  docile  and  tractable 
by  severe  treatment;  when  taken  very  young,  it  may  be 
taught  to  carry  different  articles  to  its  master,  but  its  na- 
tural ferocity  appears  in  old  age,  and  it  is  never  safe  to 
keep  one  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Polish  authors  entertain  diflferent  opinions  concern-  9"  ^^^  ^'* 
ing  the  existence  of  a  wild  animal,  a  kind  of  bull,  which  is  the  Uruf. 
called  the  urns  or  the  bison.  Some  writers  consider  the 
two  terms  synonymous,  others  apply  them  to  two  distinct 
species,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  common  ox  is  sprung 
from  the  one  or  the  other.f  The  information  collected  by 
travellers  and  Polish  writers  on  the  subject,  is  vague  and 
inaccurate. 

There  exists  or  there  has  existed  in  the  forest  of  Wys- 
l&itca  in  Masovia,  a  race  of  wild  bulls,  nearly  of  the  same 
form  and  size  as  the  domestic  animal,  but  all  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  their  black  colour  and  a  white  line  that 

*  Cromer,  Polonia,  p.  74. 

t  PaUai,  M^moire  sur  furus  io  the  Novi,  Comment.  Petropol.     Dictioonair* 
dM  ScMDcef  Nalurallef,  article,  Betuff  Ac. 
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BOOK  extends  along  the  back.  They  copulate  with  the  ordinary 
oxin.  ^(,^^  but^no  fruit  has  hitherto  resulted  from  their  union. 
"  Titr,  an  ancient  Gothic  word;  that  signifies  a  bull,  is  the 
name  }ij  which  the  inhabitants  call  them,  and  it  corres- 
ponds in  the  modern  Polish  with  urus  or  auroe^^8.  A  dif- 
ferent account  is  given  of  an  animal,  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  or  to  have  existed  in  eastern  Prussia,  Lithuania  and 
Podolia.  It  is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  bull,  it 
has  a  protuberance  on  the  back  or  between  the  shoulders, 
and  a  long  and  pendulous  mane  round  the  neck.  Its  head, 
though  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  is 
armed  with  long  horns,  which  form  a  sort  of  crescent,  that 
Inaecvracy  varies  from  two  to  four  cubits.  The  Poles  and  the  otlier 
Slavonic  nations  call  it  the  %ubrf  ccumbro  or  xambro,  a 
word  that  now  signifies  a  bison.  If  we  judge,  however, 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  animal,  it  apjiears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  that  the  Grermans  in  the  time  of  Cesar 
called  the  ur-ochs,  anr-ochs  or  primitive  ox;  for  ur,  aur 
or  aar  means  in  tlie  Gothic  languages,  origin,  commence- 
ment or  remotest  antiquity.  TFtssen  or  the  Eddaic  term 
for  the  bison,  is  probably  derived  from  bisse  or  ivisse^  a 
substantive  that  denotes  tlie  rage  to  which  the  domestic  bull 
is  subject.*  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  if  the  real  urus  was 
styled  the  bison,  or  if  the  first  term  was  employed  to  de- 
signate a  herd  of  ordinary  oxen  that  had  passed  from  the 
domestic  to  the  wild  state,  nnd,  lastly,  if  the  accounts  of  the 
^rcat  size  of  the  urus  are  not  wholly  fabulous. 

CflBsar,  Pliny,  Sonera  and  other  Roman  writers  dla- 
tinguisli  the  bison  from  tiie  urus,  and  characterize  the  first 
by  its  mane,  and  the  second  by  its  large  horns.  The  only 
facts,  that  cannot  be  denied,  are  the  existence  of  the  urus  in 
Germany  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  and  in  Dacia  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  great  length  of  its  horns,  which  were 
imported  into  Greece  and  sold  in  that  country  at  an  early 

♦  Bee  the  following  passages  in  the  Scriptores  rerum  Polonicarum,  by  Pislo- 
riiis.  Erasmus  Stella,  lib.  I.  in  fine  ;  Martin  Cromer,  torn.  I.  p.  84;  Herber- 
■teio,  1. 1,  p.  159.  See  also  Vig^rUrf,  fol.  XXIII.  The  auimnl  described  by 
poxe  and  other  modern  travellers  is  the  degenerate  urus. 
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period^*  and  the  antiquity  of  the   Slavonic   word  Zum- 

*ro.t  oxra; 

The  Poles  are  a  strong,  active  and  well-made  people ; 
their  physiognomy  is  frank  and  prepossessing ;  light  and  ^^^^*' 
chestnut  hair  arc  very  common,  and  that  circumstance,  as 
well  as  tlie  language  of  the  country,  may  prove  the  frequent 
mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  race.  Mustachios  are 
worn  by  men  of  every  rank,  to  sliave  the  head  is  as  general 
a  practice,  and  a  small  tuft  of  hair,  which  is  left  on  the 
crown,  gives  the  people  a  foreign  or  rather  an  Asiatic  ap- 
pearance. The  fair  sex  are  celebrated  in  the  north  for  their 
beauty,  they  surpass  the  Russian  women  in  symmetry  of 
form,  and  the  Germans  in  the  fineness  of  their  complexion* 
They  are  better  educated,  more  animated  and  agreeable  in 
their  manners  than  the  women  of  Russia. 

Although  the  natural  strength  of  tlie  Poles  is  increased  DiieaMg, 
by  the  hi^rdy  way  in  wiiich  they  are  brought  up,  they  are 
exposed  to  a  greater  number  of  diseases  than  their  neigh- 
bours. The  maladies  peculiar  to  the  country  are  attri- 
buted to  the  quality  of  the  air,  which  is  rendci*ed  unwhole- 
some by  large  and  numerous  marshes,  to  tlie  want  of  good 
water,  and  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  Some  malignant  diseases  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Poland*  though  unknown  in  Russia.  The  last  country  19 
situated  under  a  higher  parallel,  but  the  maladies  that  are 
common  to  the  two  nations,  are  more  contagious  and  dan- 
gerous in  Poland. 

Endemic  diseases  are  of  rare  occurrence,  the  smalls  Smau-po^ 
pox  is  the  inost  fatal  of  any.  The  cause  may  be  owing 
to  improper  treatment,  bad  diet  and  the  habitual  negli- 
gence of  the  people.  The  Polish  peasants  are  as  little 
protected  against  the  contagion  of  the  most  dangerous  va- 
riolie,  as  the  Turks  are  against  the  plague.  The  healthy 
and  the  diseased  are  crowded  together  in  narrow  hovels ; 
the  foBtid  vapours  which  they  exhale,  and  the  excessive 

•  Herodotus,  VII.  chap.  CXXVI. 

t  Inscription  of  an  epigram  of  Addeus,  in  tlie  Analecta  of  Brunck,  II.  p^ 
S41,  N0.2. 
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BOOK  lient  of  tlieflparttnent,  mh]  to  tlic  malignity  of  the  evil.  It 
osiii*  is  calculated  tliat  tlie  mortality  is  in  the  proportion  of  six 
or  seven  to  ten ;  such  as  survive  are  often  frightfully  dis- 
figured. It  is  thu*j  easy  to  explain  why  there  are  morog 
blind  people  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  European  coun- 
try. 

Bjrphiiif.         Syphilis   is   very   common,  the  proportion  in  the  largtt  ^ 
towns  is  as  six  to  ten,     **  Out  of  a  hundred   recruits  ttial 
were  examined,"  says  Dr,  Lafontaine*  "eighty  were  at- 
tacked witEt  iV**    Men  wanting  the  nose  may  lie  seen  iui 
every  Polish  village. 

The  diseases  which  we  have  enumerated  are  known  iilf 
other  European  states,  but  plica  is  confined  to  the  rountrygl 
and  it  ought  for  that  reason  to  be  more  fully  mcntioiied» 

Wi€».  Plica  is  cndeniicftl  in  Poland  and  in  gome  adjacent  pr 

vinces.     As    the   peccant    matter  expands,  it  pa^es    inU^^ 
the  hairt  and  hinds  it  so  closely  together  that  it  cannot 
be  separated;  it  is  not  always  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
body,  but  appears  often  in  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet* 
The  disease  spares  neither  ago  nor  sex;  it  is  observed    in 
Infants  at  the  time  of  tlieir  birth,  it  attacks  strangers  on 
their  arrival  in  Poland^  hut  the  peasants,  the  poor  and  tito 
Jews  are  perhaps  more  exposed  to  it  than  the  rest  of  tlie 
inhabitants*     Some  iudtviduaU  are  never  afflicted  with  ii| 
while  others  are  never  free  from  it  at  stated  times.     It  has 
been  shown  by  repeated  observations,  that  plica  does  not 
depend  on  tlie  colour  of  the  hair,  or  on  any  particular  tem- 
perament    The  same  disease  is  contagious,  tt  is  cotnmtinj- 
iCated  by  dress,  by  sexual  intercourse  and  by  nurses  to  clill- 
dren.     It  proves  fatal  to  some  of  tlio  lower  animalst  to  sheepi 
and  such  as  are  covered  with  long  hair. 
|wn       Plica  is  occasioned  by  a  substance  of  which  the  nattirti 
is  at  present  unknown,  and  which  is  probably  as  diffirultj 
to  determine  as  the  one  that  produces  scurry  or  syphilia^i 
The  matter  is  viscous  and  acrid,  it  is  formed  in  the  lymphs 
and  deposited  on  the  hair  and  nails.     Cleanliness  is  no  i 

*  OliMnattoni  MMicaUf  tur  la  Folofne. 


>pment  of  ttte  disease 
tfier  promoted  nor  retarded  by  the  state  of  llie  atmoBphere^ 
tbo  quality  of  the  water,  or  a  particular  diet. 

It  lias  been  sbown  by  a  recent  exjurnment  of  M,  Sclmltes, 
that  tlie  matter  contains  a  p<irtion  of  mic  arid^  a  discovery 
that  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  sol u lion  uf  the  enigma. 

But  tire  epidemical  ctraracter  of  the  FoliBh  plague  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  explained.  It  may  be  asked  why  plica  is 
almost  exclusively  the  scourge  of  the  Poles  j  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  diet,  for  it  is  favourable  to  health,  and  their 
occupations  and  manner  of  life  enable  Ihera  to  bear  great 
fatigue,  and  to  resist  many  privations. 

The  acrid  matter  passes  into  the  hair  when  it  is  separ-  Effccuof 
atcd  from  the  blood,  and  the  disease  then  comes  to  a  crisis.  *^*^^""*- 
The  patient  may  sutTer  much  befoi'O  its  development*  but 
plica  is  not  accompanied  in  some  instances  with  any  pain. 
If  the  art  of  the  physician  is  unavailing^  if  nature  does  not 
co-operate  in  removing  the  virus  by  the  hair  and  the  nailSf 
or  if  it  enters  the  nohlc  parts  of  the  body,  t)ie  brain^  tho 
stomach  or  the  lungs,  it  engenders  fatal  diseases.  It  may 
appear  on  the  eyes,  and  occasion  cataract,  or  it  may  be- 
come corrosive,  and  penetrate  into  the  bones  and  marrow; 
excruciating  agony  is  then  the  inevitable  consequencep  and 
death  only  can  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient* 
As  soon  as  the  crisis  arrives^  and  the  matter  is  formed  on 
the  hair  or  natis,  every  dangerous  symptom  disappears^ 
and  the  individual  is  gradually  restored  to  health.  If  a  re- 
lapse follows,  it  may  be  concluded  that  ilie  virus  has  not 
been  expelled  from  the  blood.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  so  great  that  the  hair  cannot  contain  it»  the  plic^  burst» 
and  the  matter  is  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  head.  The 
cure  must  be  effected  by  nature,  after  the  folds  aire  com* 
pletely  formed,  they  fall  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  detached 
by  a  new  growth  of  hair.  The  duration  of  the  complaint 
varies,  it  is  seldom  cured  in  a  short  time,  it  continues  gene- 
rally from  one  to  four  month?,  and  lasts  sometiPies  longer 
than  a  year. 

Th^  time  and  the  cotinti'y  in  which  the  disease  origin-  Origin 

plica. 
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BOOK  atedy  cannot  be  determined.  According  to  some  Foliah 
cxiii*  writers,  it  was  introduced  after  an  incursion  of  the  Tar- 
tarsy  and  was  unknown  in  Poland  berore  the  year  1387. 
It  is  certain^  however,  that  the  tradition  is  mixed  with 
many  absurd  fables,  and  even  on  the  supposition  that  tlie 
opinion  is  well  founded,  it  ought  to  be  explained  why  plica 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Russians  by  the  Tartars,  for 
the  latter  ruled  over  the  greater  portion  of  their  empire 
during  several  centuries.  The  Russians  who  reside  near 
the  Polish  frontiers,  are  seldom  liable  to  it,  yet  the  cli- 
mate is  the  same,  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  people  are  not 
different.  The  frequent  use  of  the  vapour  bath  in  Russia* 
may  perhaps  act  as  a  preservative  against  a  disease,  which, 
if  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Sarmatian  climate  and 
the  Slavonic  race,  is  nowhere  as  prevalent  or  fatal  as  in 
Poland. 
Depart-  The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  at  present  divided  into  eight 
departments,  their  ancient  names  and  the  title  otwaiwodaU 
are  still  retained ;  it  may  therefore  be  right  to  adhere  to 
tbem  in  the  following  table. 


Square  leagues. 

Population  of  lftl9 

1.  Cracovia  (Cracow) 

587 

445,000 

2.  Sendomir 

.      784 

432,000 

3.  Kalisch 

892 

512,000 

4.  Lublin 

.      881 

490,000 

5.  Plock  (Plotsk) 

805 

364,000 

6.  Masovia 

890 

481,000  * 

7.  Podlacbia 

633 

286,000 

8.  Augustowo 

.      894 

335,000 

Wareaw.  Warsaw  or,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  Poles,  JVarsiMwa 
contains  120,000  inhabitants,  and  more  than  9000  houses. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  although  the 
town  has  been  much  embellished,  too  many  ancient  build- 
ings, narrow  streets,  and  wooden  houses  covered  with 
straw,  are  suffered  to  remain.  The  capital  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  it  is  mentioned  by  Barbaro,  but  it  was 
little  known  before  the  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
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I  be  to«  n. 


Tho  town  tliefi  rose  into  importance,  tlio  warlike  and  inde-    book 
peiKJfnt  iiitiubitaiits  t»f  bnth   states  repaire<l  to  it,  although    cxiii. 
both  contended  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  capital  to  tbc 
common  country.     Sigismnnd  III.  was  the  first  king  wbo 

fixed  bis  court  there,  \m  successors  made  it  their  residence,  

anil  to  conciliate  the  Litbuanianst  the  diet  was  transferred 
to  it  in  1566.  Warsaw  was  taken  in  1655  by  tbc  Swedes^ 
wfio  collected  the  immense  booty  tliat  lliey  liad  obtained  in 
Poland.  It  was  retaken  by  tlie  Folcs  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  quarter  which  is  now  called  llie  city,  then  made  up 
the  whole  of  the  town.  The  different  suburbs,  of  which  theQ^afteriof  J 
most  remarkable  are  the  JS^owy-Swiai  or  new  town»  Alcx- 
andria»  Krakow  and  Praga  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistulat 
form  at  present  tbe  finest  part  of  Warsaw,  The  city  con- 
sists of  a  long  and  narrow  street,  in  wbirh  the  others  ter- 
minate; hut  in  the  suburbs,  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
clean,  they  aro  adorned  \n  many  places  wilh  palaces, 
churrhes  and  monasteries,  that  were  built  in  the  time  of  ibe 
Saxon  kings,  A  traveller  maintains  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  is  dirty,  ill  paved  and  never  ligfitcd  at  night** 
The  Polish  ncibles,  accustomed  to  ride  in  carriages  or  on 
horsebackt  seldom  thought  of  bumble  pedestrians  ur  of  the 
evils  to  which  they  submllted ;  but  these  defects  have  been 
remedied  by  the  present  government.  The  suburbs  of  Pra-  MBM»cr« 
ga  may  be  considered  a  town,  for  its  population  amounted*  *'"^*' 
to  6690  souls  in  the  year  1782;  the  number  was  reduced 
after  the  visit  of  the  barbarian  Sonwaiow  in  1795,  to  3082, 
Dead  bodies  were  carried  down  iho  Vistula  to  Prussia;  and 
Warsaw  dismantled  by  the  plunderers,  became  a  provincial 
town.  The  ancient  capital,  v^hich  was  peopled  in  1782  by 
89,450  inhabitants,  containetl  in  1797  Tictt  mr^rc  than  66,57^. 
A  Prussian  author  supposes  that  the  population  including 
tbc  garrison,  was  equ«it  in  1804  to  74,900  individuals.^ 
The  place  was  stripped  of  its  iinest  ornaments  during  Iheso 
sad  vicissitudes*     The  paiittings  collected  by  tho  last  king 
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BOOK    of  Poland,  are  noW  in  Russia,  a  library  consisting  of  more 
•  oxiii.   than  45,000  volumes,  was  purchased  by  the  emperor  Alez- 
ander,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Volliynian  gymnasiuoi* 
Librarjof  The  famous  library  of  the  Zaluski,  which  belonged  to  the 
Zaiuikj.     i^puiiiic^  null  contained  exclusively  of  duplicates,  200,000 
volumes,  was  sent  to  Petersburg.    The  care  of  packing  it 
was  committed  to  the  Cossacks,  who  threw  many  of  the 
works  into  the  street,  burnt  others,  divided  the  rest  into 
confused  heaps,  and  put  them  into  old  chests  or  insecare 
boxes.    The  cargo  was  conveyed  in  sledges  to  Petersburgt 
but  it  often  happened  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  that  a 
ease  gave  way  or  sprang  open  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  goods  had  been  packed ;  on  these  occasions  a  soldier 
picked  up  the  books,  and  pressed  them  down  with  the  point 
of  his  sabre.*    Warsaw  was  Improved  during  the  paternal 
reign  of  Alexander  the  First;  the  now  university  was  libe- 
rally endowed  by  that  prince,  who  made  the  town  the  resi- 
dence of  a  viceroy  and  a  primate. 
Public  The  bronze  statue  of  Sigismond  the  Third  is  situated 

buiidingi.  ^^^j,  ^jj^  g^ig  ^p  Cracow,  a  marble  column  twenty-six  feet 
in  height  serves  as  a  base  for  the  figure,  which  was  erected 
in  memory  of  Sigismond  by  Uladislas  the  Fourth,  during 
the  years  1643  and  1644.  The  Zameek  ur  royal  castle  ia 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  last  monument,  it  was  built 
on  an  eminence  in  the  suburbs  of  Cracow  by  Sigismond  the 
Third.  One  part  of  that  large  but  simple  edifice  serVed  as 
a  hall  for  the  diet,  another  part  has  been  changed  into  an 
Neighbour- astronomical  observatory.  The  gardens  near  the  Saxon 
mriaw.  ^^^  ^^^  Rrasinski  palaces  are  the  only  public  walks  In  the 
town ;  but  the  wealthy  feel  little  inconvenience  on  that  ac- 
count, for  the  shady  walks  of  Ujazdew  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, may  vie  with  the  Prater  of  Vienna.  The  gardens  of 
Lazienki  and  the  medicinal  baths  are  much  frequented,  and 
many  country  houses  are  built  near  them.  The  island  of 
Knpa-Saska  is  a  dependence  of  the  town,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  fruit  trees.     WilanoWf  which  is 

*  Tableau  dc  la  Pologuc,  p.  128.    Notes  commuoicateil  by  the  Poles. 


^0t  more  flinti  four  miles  from  Warsaw,  is  visited  by  stran-  eook 
gers,  it  belongs  to  the  i^rineess  Lobumirsku,  Jiiid  was  for-  cxill. 
merly  tlic  residence  of  the  great  Sobieski,  The  commerce 
of  tlic  capital  consists  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ; 
the  mjiiiufacturea  are  cloth,  linen,  car[>etH,  stockings  and 
hats;  bitt  carriages  and  harness  arc  the  only  articles  of 
good  work  mail  sUi|>. 

The  otiier  towns  in  Masoiia  are  insignUtcant.     Czersk,  ^^her 

1  "  I  .1  «i     *        mr  •  I    I  •        town*  1  a 

a  long  time  the  residence  of  tlie  Masovian  dukcs»  contains  Masovia* 
only  fonr  hyndred  inhabitants,  and  although  Brzcsc,  the 
ca{ntal  of  Cujavia,  still  retains  its  ancient  fortifications,  it 
is  not  peopled  by  more  tlian  nine  hundred  individnala. 
Lorwicx,  and  Katfno  are  the  towns  next  in  importance  to 
Warsaw*  I  the  fir**t  was  the  metropolis  of  an  ancient  princi- 
pality, ilB  populatif»n  aninunts  to  3380  souls;  the  second 
boasts  of  26U0  tnliabitants,  bnt  more  than  the  half  of  them 
are  Jews.  The  castle  of  JiTicborow  near  Sochaczni^  ig 
more  admired  than  any  other  in  the  department,  it  belongs  to 
the  Radzivills;  a  library  of  20,000  %olumes,  and  the  delight- 
ful retreat  of  Arcadia,  evince  the  ta»*tc  of  the  proprietors. 

The  tow  n  of  Ralisch  in  the  ivniwadat  of  the  satTie  name,  Wniwi 
is  well  built,  the  streets  ai-e  paved,  the  most  of  them  are 
broad,  and  the  a%enues  that  lead  to  the  gate»,  are  shaded 
Wttii  trees.  Its  pttpulHlion,  which  is  not  less  than  8000 
souls«  its  military  schotkl  and  its  cloth  and  linen  manufac- 
toriea  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Prosna  winds  through  a  rich  and  pictu- 
resque vallevt  and  waters  the  walls  of  Ralisch.  Several 
small  manufacturing  towns  are  situated  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Prosna  and  the  Wart  a.  Piesern  or  Fizdrtj  is 
peopled  by  two  thousand  inhabitantH,  Fctrikow  or  Pcirikau 
is  the  scat  of  two  tribunals,  and  ^Volhorx  is  the  residence  of 
the  bisliop  of  Cujavia.  The  fortified  convent  of  Cxens/o- 
chowa  is  famous  from  the  siege  that  it  sustained,  and  from 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  an  image  that  ia 
B\tivy  year  worshipped  by  40,000  pilgrims.  The  convent 
19  built  on  the  Jasno-Gora  or  tlie  Klarcnborg,  the  old  and 
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BOOK    new  towns  that  surround  it*  contain  a  population  of  5000* 
cxiii.    inUividyals. 
"~^^  The  country  becames  mountainous  in  the  waiworlat  of 

^bf  Cracow  Cracow,  and  the  ritlge  be  tween  titc  Pilica  and  the  Vistula 
H^aSesdO'i^  composi*d  of  sandstone  or  cajrarfous  rocks;  tlie  minrs  in 
^J^'  that  part  of  Poland  have  l»een  already  mentioned.     The  first 

^m  lieigltts  arc  i»bsei'vetl  at  Bendzrn  towards   Silesia,*  and  at 

BuidReof     Szydlowicc  in  the  dircctiim  of  WnrHaw.f     The  valleys  that 
extend  towards  tlie  Vistula,  parlicnlarly  llnise  watered  by 
the  Nida,  yield  rich  harvests,  and   the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  riiiizow  and  Busco,  whieli  are  set  apart  for  the 
^culture  of  anise,  are  as  fruitful  as  any  in  the  kingdom4 
^But  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  road  from  Konskie  to 
Malogosc  and  onwards  to  Olkusz,  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  poverty  and  want.     Tho  range  consists  of  a  number  of 
lliills   intersected  by  valleys,  for  that   reason  perhaps,  the 
|-Iieig1its  appear  to  be  %'ery  steep,  but  when  examined  from 
l-thc  tf»]»  of  the  Lysa-Oora,   it  is  seen  that  they  form  a  long 
kridgc  flattened  at  the  summit,^     Tlic  Lysa-Gora  may  be 
tcompared  to  a  promontory  ;  it  terminates  the  tabic  land  of 
rl*ittle  Poland  on  the  north-west  of  Sendomir,  and  is  chiefly 
rcoin posed    of    hard    sandstone    mixed    with    qriartz.     The 
linountain  is  observed  at  the  distance  of  more  than  fifteen 
rleagues,  and  commands  the  whole  of  Upper  Poland.     Nu- 
I  merous  fountains  rusli   from  the  arid  rocks,  wiiere  a  pious 
[mnltitude  from  remote  regions,  often  meet  in  a  monastery 
[renowned  for  its  miracles.     The  sides  of  the  Lysa-Gora 
•  Rrc  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  to  that  cause  are  at- 
tributed the  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  which  deluge  tlie  nil* 
jacent  lands.y 

AKWcf,  Stakow  and  ZarkU  three  mining  towns^  are  tiie 
only  places  worthy  of  notice  in  the  waiwodal  of  Cracow, 

•  ZoUner*f  Traveli,  vol.  L  p.  255. 

t  Caroiri  Tra\  cli  in  FolanrI,  roL  I.  p.  6,     Germio  edition* 

f  Etactinikl,  p,  86.     Surovolski,  p.  28« 

I  Carofti,  t.  L  p.  SS7,  Slc. 

II  Rtmcxmskii   Tract  III.  c,  11,   art.  7,     Sarnrcki,  Chorographis,   in 
lAom*  Crycis.    The  L|rs&-Gora  ii  often  c  ft  lied  the  Holj  Grots* 


fieparnce  of  the  vicar-gcneraK  and  the  school  of  the 
mi  tics  arc  gituatecl  in  the  fi  r»t  town^  whtcli  contains  5000 
inliithttants*  Scniloinir  in  the  waiwodat  of  the  same  name, 
notwitfisturuling  its  two  tljoirsatid  seven  Inindred  inliabi- 
tants,  its  ftrrtified  castle  and  its  fields  rich  in  wheat, 
niust  cede  the  title  of  capital  to  the  small  town  of  Rad^^w, 
which  is  more  advatilapjconsly  situated.  The  Jews  of 
Opatow  carried  on  a  Incnitive  trade  in  Hungarian  wines; 
and  Rakoiu,  a  decayed  burgh,  was  iniiahited  by  the  Socinian 
sectaries,  who  were  banished  in  1643,  contrary  to  law  and 
the  faith  of  treaties.* 
•  The  mountains  disappear  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vis-Waiwodot 
tula  or  in  the  waiwodat  of  Lublin,  that  is  watered  by  the*' 
Wieprz^  and  separated  from  Russia  by  the  Bog.  The 
province  ubonnds  in  corn,  wood  and  cattle,  and  all  hough  it 
is  not  probable,  as  M.  Cbawlkowski  supposes,  that  thesecalc 
of  Lublin  clianges  in  time  into  w  licat,  it  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  flour,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  tliin  pellicle, 
Lublin,  tlie  second  city  in  tfie  kingilom,  is  peopled  by 
10,000  inhabitants;  we  observe  in  tlie  town  the  ruins 
of  the  rastle  of  Casimir  the  (ireat,  tlie  palace  of  Subieski, 
snme  fine  clturcltes  and  the  largest  synagogue  in  Poland* 
The  fairs  are  frerjuented  by  German,  Russian,  Armenian, 
Gi'cek  and  Turkish  nierchants.  Zamosc^  a  very  import- 
ant fortress,  is  built  after  the  Italian  manner  with  arcades 
round  the  houses,  but  as  the  foitifications  were  much 
extended,  the  number  of  habitations  and  inhabitants  has 
been  proportionably  diminished.  Fulawy  on  the  banks  of  Remarka- 
the  Vistula,  a  place  celebrated  in  poetry,  belongs  to  the '^'^ '^******' ^ 
Count  Czartorlski.  The  noble  artliitecture  of  the  castle 
and  the  church,  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  an  imitation  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  the  splendid  library  of  i!jo  proprietors,  and 
the  scenery  described  by  Delille,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  vulgar  details  conneited  with  geography.  The 
castle  of  Klemcnzow,  the   residence  of  the  Zamoiski,   is 

•  Bucsintki,  p*  69. 
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tittiftted  in  the  same  province,  and  two  monoments  of  clai- 
cuii-  aical  taste,  the  mausoleums  of  Greneral  Orlowski  and  the 
— — — ^  poet  Kniaznin  are  not  more  than  three  miles  from  Pulawy. 
It  is  natural  to  admire  the  good  feeling  and  generositj  of 
Bobles,  who  have  used  their  wealth  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  those  around  them,  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
isolated  palaces  surrounded  by  hamlets  and  mean  cottages, 
are  any  proof  of  general  prosperity. 

Rubiesxow  and  Tomassew,  two  frontier  towns,  are  en- 
riched by  their  commerce  in  Hungarian  wines,  and  titeir 
trade  in  hydromel. 
Waiwodftt      The  numerous  lakes,  marshes  and  forests,  which  separate 
«hia.   ^*    the  Bug  and  the  Wieprz  in  the  districts  of  Biala  and  Bad- 
syn,  form  part  of  the  romantic  and  fmitfol  waiwodat  of 
Podlachia.     Siedlec,  the  chief  town,  is  noted  for  its  white 
bread  and  ardent  spirits,  the  former  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
the  bread  in  other  countries,  the  latter  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
the  strong  drink  in  the  rest  of  Poland. 
Wftiwodat      The  waiwodat  of  Plock  corresponds  with  the  Prussian 
4ii  Plock.    pi-ovince  of  the  same  name,  and  many  curious  details  con- 
cerning it  are  contained  in  the  statistical  tables  published 
by  authority  of  the  Prussian  government     Thus,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  equal  to  127,984  hufem, 
and    the    forests,    heaths,    marshes   and    lakes  make   op 
102,366.*    The  western  districts  are  covered  with  forests 
of  lofty  oaks,  but  the  ordinary  return  of  secale  and  bar- 
ley throughout  the  department,  is  not  more  than  three  to 
TowBf,      one.    Plock,  which  contains  seven  or  eight  thousand  inba- 
^'  bitants,  is  surrounded  by  orchards,  and  the  Vistula  flows 

beneatli  its  walls.  The  town  is  enlivened  by  its  trade,  the 
fishermen  cast  tlieir  nets  in  quest  of  salmon,  and  many 
boats  laden  with  the  crops  of  Poland,  sail  down  the  river.f 
A  Polish  theatre  and  public  gardens  are  the  places  of 
amusement  An  official  journal  has  of  late  years  been  es- 
tablished, and  Plock  is  likely  to  become  from  its  poaitionj 

•  The  Polish  hufe  or  hide  is  nearly  equal  to  thirty  aciefl. 
t  StaroTolBlu,  p.  62.    MuUer,  t.  U.  p.  977. 
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the  first  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  different  mmm, 
places  on  the  Narew  and  the  Bug  are  Modlyiif  an  import-  cxiilr 
ant  fortress,  Ostrolenka  near  the  desert  of  the  same  name,  "^ 

which  is  an  immense  heath  partly  covered  with  natural 
woods,  and  PuUuskf  that  is  almost  encompassed  hj  the  Ma- 
rew ;  the  last  town  contains  2500  inhabitants,  its  lofty  cas» 
tie  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rork,  and  commands  the  ad- 
jacent plain.  The  river  Omik  in  the  district  of  Mlavsy 
flows  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  subterranean  channeL 

•iuguatowOf  the  eighth  and  last  waiwodat,  comprehends  Waiwodat 
a  small  part  of  Lithuania,  now  united  to  the  kingdom  andtowo!^""* 
formerly  to  the  great  dutchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  high  pow- 
ers that  presided  over  the  different  divisions  of  Poland. 
The  province  of  Bialystock  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  to 
the  Polish  crown,  or  it  might  be  exchanged  for  the  Lithu- 
anian portion,  which  extends  to  the  noi*th  of  Augustowo, 
a  small  town  founded  by  Srgismond  Augustus,  of  which 
the  population  is  less  than  2000  souls.  That  narrow  head-^ 
land,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated, 
it  confines  the  territory  of  Prussia  on  the  west,  and  the 
course  of  the  Niemen  on  the  east  and  north.  8uwalkU  a 
place  of  four  thousand  souls,  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the 
waiwodat;  ^ovemiasto  and  Kalwary  are  the  towns  next  to 
it  in  importance.  The  convent  of  SVigry  and  its  colossal 
walls  are  built  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  and  ten  thousand  pil- 
grims repair  every  year  to  the  monastery  of  Seyny. 

A  surface  of  6340  square  leagues,  and  a  population  of  Surface 
5,700,000  souls,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  conquests  offJuon!'^"' 
Boleslas  in  Red  Russia,  of  the  accessions  gained  by  the 
union  of  Lithuania,  Yolhynia  and  Kiow  under  the  Jagel- 
lons,  and  the  additional  territory  obtained  by  the  invasione 
of  Moscow,  Sniolensko,  Moldavia,  Livonia  and  Prussia. 
Thus,  countries  are  conquered  by  ambitious  princes,  and 
lost  by  their  children  or  grandchildren.  The  victors  be- 
come the  founders  of  powerful  empires,  in  the  next  gene- 
ration, the  people  are  governed  by  strangers.  Nothing  ia 
more  unstable  than  national  greatness.  The  extent  of 
Poland  was  not  less  than  38,000  square  leagues,  and  its 


popiilfttion   was   greater   tlian   foartccn   millions  in   ITT^t 
but  ['aland  is   luivv  .iiiiiiUilHtiJ,  and  San   Madna    is    nol 
"cljanged. 

The  cimstittition   granted  by  Alexander  is   representa- 
tive, it  consiHtH  of  two  chambers,  tbe  deiiuties  of  the  one 
arc  elected  by  ilia  ni>bles  and    tlie  provincial   asseoiblies; 
the  senate  is  compusiMl  n(  ten  wai\v«)de9,  wba  are  apfiainted 
during  life  hy  llie  king,  ten  ca»ldUins  tl»al  arc  nominated  by 
tbe  senate,  and  tbe  siime  immber  of  bitilmps,*     Tbe  power 
of  tbe  moiiarcli  is  very  great,  but  not  incompatible  with  ci* 
vil  and   religious  liberty.     Tlie  pri%ilegc8  of  tbe  towns  arc 
respected,  tbe  condition  of  tbe  peasantry  lias  been  tniproved^ 
and  ibe  execution  of  the  laws  is  guarantied,  but  tbe  TolisK 
laws  are  complicated  and   imperfect.     Tbe  revenues  of  tbe 
crown    arc   estimated    at    fitty    millions  of  Polif§b  florins* 
(La,^291,667)  of  tbat  sum  seven  millions  arc  expended  on 
the  civil  list.     Tbe  army  is  wbolly  national,  it  is  nut  yet 
completely  organized,  and  tbe  ti umber  of  men  is  limited  to 
SOjOOO  infantry  and  20,000  caviilry. 
Republic  of     Tbe  country  wbicb  makes  up  tbe  republic  of  Cracow  is 
Cracow,     equal  to   nijiety-four   square   leagues,    and    tbe   population 
amounts  to  100,000*     Tbe  peas;uitst  formerly  protected  by 
tbe  clergy,  were  not  so  poor  or  ignorant  an  those  in  the  rest 
of  Poland,  and  additional  beneftts  have  been  conferred  on 
Aipectof    tbcm  by  the   present  g(»vernnient,     Tbe  appearance  of  the 
thecoun-    ^Qyuji-y  ig   dilFerent ;   greater    labour   is  bestowed    on  the 
^B  roads,  tbe  (Vuitful  fields  are  se|jar:4ed  by  r[uickset  hedges* 

^ and  Ibe  cottages,  tbcmgb  built  of  chiy  and   tlic  brancbes  of 

^^^^^H  trees,  are  bettrr  whitened  without  and  cleaner  witbin ;  most 
^^^^^^^  of  them  arc  shaded  by  fniit  trees. f  Apples,  plums,  cher- 
^^^^^P  ries,  cbestnuts,  almonds  and  peaches  are  raised  in  the  neigh* 
^^^^^^    bourhood  of  the  capital^ 

^  *^^^_  Cracow,  once  the  metropolis  of  Poland,  was  the  place 

where  the  ancient  kings  were  crowned  and  interred.    TU« 
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c&tliedral  is  rctnarkaljle  for  its  numerous  mausolcumg  j  we  book 
may  mention  the  monument  of  Solicski,  tliat  was  reimircd  cxiii. 
by  king  Staninlas  Augiistust  and  that  of  bishop  Saltyk,  in 
whicli  the  prelate  \h  represented  on  a  basso  lelicvo,  while 
the  Russians  are  leading  him  captive  to  Siberia.  The 
tomb  of  saint  Stanislas  ib  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
church ;  two  lamps  burn  day  and  night  near  it,  and  masses 
are  continually  said  over  his  a^shcs.  Christian  piety 
triea  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  name  of  a  true  saintf 
who  ventured  to  reprove  a  victorious  monarclu  elated 
with  success  and  corrupted  by  debauchery,  at  a  time  when 
bis  baneful  example  was  imitated  by  his  people.  Saint 
Stanislas  Sczepfinowski  mu**t  always  be  ranked  among  the 
gtTat  men  of  Poland  ;  it  may  be  doubted  that  he  restor- 
ed the  dead  to  life.  Boleslas  the  Btdd,  in  defiance  of  hts 
miracles,  resolved  to  kill  the  bishop  in  his  own  church; 
thrice  he  gave  the  order  to  his  guard,  and  thrice  they  re- 
fused to  injure  so  venerable  a  personage,  and  to  profane  so 
sacred  a  place.  The  king  iiimself  performed  at  last  the 
office  of  executioner^  he  struck  l[»e  saint  with  the  hilt  of  his 
heavy  sword,  and  stretched  him  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.* 

The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  26,000  sools  j  Commerce. 
its  commerce  and  manufartures  have  been  long  in  a  state  of  ^"*^*""^' 
decay.  The  university,  formerly  called  the  school  of  the 
kingdom*  tfiotrgh  open  at  present  to  every  Pole,  is  not  at- 
teniled  by  many  students.  The  immunities  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Cracow  enjoy  in  all  tlic  provinces  of  ancient 
Poland^  may  jierhaps  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  capital 
more  pro!^|>crous. 

Two  places  of  some  celebrity  are  situated  in  the  terri-xomb  of 
tory  of  the  republic.     The  tomb  of  queen  Venda  may  bej}^""^*"" 
seen  at  Mogila,  at  no  great  distance  Irom  Cracow.     That 
warlike   priiiress  refused  llie  [homage  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing kings.     Ritiguert  a  German  roonHrclli  more   amnrnus 
or  more  ambitious  than  the  rest,  came  at  the  head  of  an 
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BOOK    population  was  greater  than  fourteen  millions  in  1772, 
oxiii.   but  Poland  is  now  auiiiliilated,  and  San  Marino   is   not 

changed. 

Constitu-    ,   The  constitution  granted  by  Alexander  Is  representa- 
^**°*  tive,  it  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  on© 

are  elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies; 
the  senate  is  composed  of  ten  waiwodes,  who  are  appointed 
during  life  by  the  king,  ten  castellans  that  are  nominated  by 
the  senate,  and  the  same  number  of  bishops.*  The  power 
of  the  monarch  is  very  great,  but  not  incompatible  with  ci- 
vil and  religious  liberty.  The  privileges  of  the  towns  are 
respected,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  improved, 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  guarantied,  but  the  Polish 
laws  are  complicated  and  imperfect.  The  revenues  of  the 
crown  are  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  Polish  florins, 
(L.1,291,667)  of  that  sum  seven  millions  are  expended  on 
the  civil  list.  The  army  is  wholly  national,  it  is  not  yet 
completely  organized,  and  the  number  of  men  is  limited  to 
30,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry. 
Repubiicof  The  Country  which  makes  up  the  republic  of  Cracow  is 
Cracow,  equal  to  ninety-rour  square  leagues,  and  the  population 
amounts  to  100,000.  The  peasants,  formerly  protected  by 
the  clergy,  were  not  so  poor  or  ignorant  as  those  in  the  rest 
of  Poland,  and  additional  benefits  have  been  conferred  on 
Aspect  of  them  by  the  present  government.  The  api>earance  of  the 
tbecouo-  country  is  different;  greater  labour  is  bestowed  on. the 
roads,  the  fruitful  fields  are  separated  by  quickset,  hedges, 
and  the  cottages,  though  built  of  clay  and  the  branches  of 
trees,  are  better  whitened  without  and  cleaner  within;  most 
of  them  are  shaded  by  fruit  trecs.f  Apples,  plums,  cher- 
ries, chestnuts,  almonds  and  peaches  are  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.:}^ 
Town.  Cracow,  once  the  metropolis  of  Poland,  was  the  place 

Monu-      where  the  ancient  kings  were  crowned  and  interred.    The 

meats,  ° 

*  A  castellan  or  ancient  Polish  senator  held  the  first  rank  in  the  state  after 
the  royal  familj. 
t  Carost,  1. 1. 135.    Zollner,  1. 1,  p.  2fi6,  $67. 
t  SuroToltki,  Polonia,  p.  18. 
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cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its  numeroas  mausoleams ;  we  book 
maj  Dnefition  the  monument.or  Sobieski^  that  was  repaired  cxiii* 
by  king  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  that  of  bishop  Saltyk,  in 
which  the  prelate  is  represented  on  a  basso  relievo,  while 
the  Russians  are  leading  him  captive  to  Siberia.  The 
tomb  of  saint  Stanislas  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
church ;  two  lamps  burn  day  and  night  near  it,  and  masses 
are  continually  said  over  his  ashes.  Christian  piety 
tries  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  name  of  a  true  saint, 
who  ventured  to  reprove  a  victorious  monarch,  elated 
with  success  and  corrupted  by  debauchery,  at  a  time  when 
hiiT  baneful  example  was  imitated  by  his  people.  Saint 
Stanislas  Sczepanowski  must  always  be  ranked  among  the 
great  men  of  Poland ;  it  may  be  doubted  that  he  restor- 
ed the  dead  to  life.  Boleslas  the  Bold,  in  defiance  of  his 
miracles,  resolved  to  kill  the  bishop  in  his  own  church; 
thrice  he  gave  the  order  to  his  guard,  and  thrice  they  re- 
fused  to  injure  so  venerable  a  personage,  and  to  profane  so 
sacred  a  place.  The  king  himself  performed  at  last  the 
office  of  executioner,  he  struck  the  saint  with  the  hilt  of  his 
heavy  sword,  and  stretched  him  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.* 

The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  26,000  souls  |  Commerce, 
its  commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  long  in  a  state  of  ^"'^•'"*^* 
decay.  The  university,  formerly  called  the  school  of  the 
kingdom,  though  open  at  present  to  every  Pole,  is  not  at- 
tended by  many  students.  The  immunities  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Cracow  enjoy  in  all  the  provinces  of  ancient 
Poland,  may  ]ierhaps  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  capital 
more  pros|)erous. 

Two  places  of  some  celebrity  are  situated  in  the  terri-  Tomb  of 
toryof  the  republic.    The  tomb  of  queen. Yenda  may  bej^**"^^"- 
seen  at  Mogila,  at  no  great  distance  from  Cracow.    That 
warlike  princess  refused  the  homage  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing kings.    Ritigucr,  a  German  monarch,  more  amorous 
or  more  Ambitious  than  the  rest,  came  at  the  head  of  an 


*  Zollner,  1. 1.  p»  326.    Dlugossi,  lib.  III.  p.  291,  599. 
Toi.  VI.  85 
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BOOK    army,  and  offered  war  or  marriage  to  the  royal  Amazon. 
oxiii*  Yenda  marched  boldly  to  meet  the  foe,  but  after  the  two 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other»  the  soldiers  of  Ritiguer 
refused  to  fight,  alleging  that  it  became  them  to  dtTend  their 
country,  not  to  interfere  in  the  private  concerns  of  their 
sovereign.    The  prince  unable  to  brook  his  disgrace,  or  to 
yield  to  a  woman,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  and  queen 
Venda  returned  in  triumph  to  Cracow.    Not  many  years 
afterwards,  the  princess  lost  all  delight  in  her  martial  occu- 
pations, lived  apart  from  her  attendants,  and  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  her  wretched  existence.     She  might  have  re- 
pented of  her  past  conduct,  or  the  real  cause  might  not  have 
been  known  to  historians,  but  it  is  stated  that  Yenda,  after 
sacrificing  many  victims  to  the  gods,  threw  hcrseJf  into  the 
Yistula,  and  terminated  her  days  to  the  great  regret  of  her 
subjects.    The  story  is  more  fully  related  by  the  Polish 
chroniclers,  and  few  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  Poland 
are  so  well  adapted  for  poetry.* 
Batbi  of        j^o  tragical  associations  are  connected  with  another  place 
wke.         in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Cracow.     The  burgh  of  Krzes- 
zowice,  in  spite  of  its  barbarous  name,  is  visited  by  the 
gay  and  wealthy  Poles.     A  princess  erected  there  a  vaux- 
hall  and   different  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  frequented   the  baths.    The  adjacent  country  is  re- 
markable   for    its    picturesque   scenery.      Tlie    Kudowa, 
which  flows  thi*ough  the  low  grounds,  waters  verdant  mea- 
dows and  fruitful  orchards,  and  the  sandstone  rocks  on   the 
heights,  are    cut  into  a  thousand    different  shapes,  which 
exhibit  the  image  of  Gotliic  castles.    The  white  fiv  rises 
near  ruins,  and  the  sides  of  torrents  are  shaded  by  willows; 
but  these  retreats  on  the  Sarmatian  hills  are  often  rendered 
inaccessible    by    rain    and    inundations.f    The   principal 
|8prings  contain  sulphur,  magnesia  and  different  neutral 
I8alts4 

*  DlugoMi,    t.    I.   p.  65.     Kadlubkon,   t.  H.  p.  609.    Sarnicki,   p.   1051. 
Floras  Polonicus,  &c. 
t  Zollner,  1. 1,  p.  S60.  f  Lafontaine,  DiiMi  tationi,  p.  168. 
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Europe  continuetL    KlngtUn^  of    Gallidaf  or  Mstrian  Po- 
land.   Polish  Language  Md  Antiquities. 

Thb  Austrian  possessions  in  Poland  aro  officially  desig-  book 
nated  Qalitxia  and  Lodomiria.  The  last  term  is  only  used  cxiv. 
in  public  documents,  the  first  has  been  changed,  and  a 
new  source  of  confusion  has  thus  been  introduced  by  geo-  GaiTuia' 
graphers  themselves.  The  name  of  Galliciais  almost  the*^')^^.  ^^^^ 
same  as  that  of  the  Spanish  province  Gaiicia.  It  may  be 
as  well  however  to  consider  a  more  important  subject,  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  inhabitants.  Upper  Poland  and 
Red  Russia  formed  together  the  high  country  of  ancient 
Poland,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. These  regions  were  peopled  at  an  early  age  by  the 
Carpij  the  Biessi,  the  Soboci  and  other  tribes,  whose  names 
appear  to  be  Slavonic.  The  Carpi  were  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  any  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  as  they 
were  more  correctly  called  Carpathes  or,  conformably  to 
the  Polish  pronunciation,  JCrapates  or  ChrabateSf  it  may 
be  concluded  that  they  were  the  same  people,  who  extend- 
ed their  sway  in  the  sixth  century  over  Great  or  fFhite 
Chrohatia.  That  mountainous  region,  for  such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  its  name,  was  the  principal  country  of  the  Slavonic 
hordes  that  inundated  the  Roman  empire.  The  western  Rus- 
sians, the  Bussniaky  of  the  Polish  writersy  might  have  been 
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BOOK  confounded  under  the  vague  denomination  of  Slaves  or  Sla- 
cxiv.  vini.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  tliem  a  colony  of  eas- 
•"■"■"""  tern  Russians,  that  arrived  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
HUtortcai  tury.  Thcir  existence^  as  a  distinct  nation  from  the  other 
^^*''  Slavonians,  particularly  the  Poles,  is  dated  from  the  year 
884,  the  epoch  of  the  Hungarian  migrations,  but  they 
must  have  existed  as  a  people,  or  formed  a  mass  of  in- 
habitants long  before  that  period.  The  Hungarians  or 
a  number  of  Finnic  tribes  left  the  provinces,  which  now 
make  up  central  Russia,  invaded  first  the  powerful  state  of 
Kiow,  and  entered  from  choice  or  necessity  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Russians,  by  which  they  agreed  to  abandon  their 
territory,  and  to  seek  a  country  in  a  different  land.  They 
travelled  in  peace  through  the*  two  Russian  principalities 
of  Galitz  or,  according  to  the  Polish  orthography,  Halicz 
and  Wlodomir  or  Lodomer;  they  remained  several  weeks 
in  these  states,  and  received  hostages  and  considerablo 
reinforcements.  Guided  by  the  Russian  nations,  the  Hun- 
garians crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains  by  the  forest  of 
ffotioSf  and  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Ungh  and  Bereglu 
The  position  of  two  Russian  principalities  may  be  determin- 
ed by  their  march.  When  Wlodomir,  great  duke  of  Kiow, 
and  sovereign  of  these  principalities,  made  war  in  981 
against  the  Leches  or  Poles,  Fr%emysl  was  the  most  im- 
portant place  that  he  gained  from  the  enemy.  The  Poles, 
under  the  command  of  Boleslas,  commenced  their  conquests 
by  retaking  the  same  town.  The  history  of  the  frequent 
wars  between  the  Riovian  Russians,  the  Poles  and  Lithu- 
anians, may  afford  us  some  information  concerning  many 
other  places  then  the  capitals  of  petty  states,  among  otiiers, 
Jaroslav^  LubacxoWf  Tremhonvlaf  LeopoliSf  Lwfrw  or  Lem- 
berg;  the  last  town  was  founded  by  prince  Leo  in  the 
year  1200.*  The  extension  of  the  western  Russian  na- 
tion was  nearly  as  great  on  the  side  of  Poland,  as  on  that 
of  Bed  BusiXOf  Wlodomir  in  Yolhynia  appears,  to  have 
been  the  most  northern  town,   it  was  contiguous  to   the 

*  LamWrg  ii  the  Germmn  namt  of  the  town. 
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of  Black  Rimsiap  at  that  time  subject  to  Lithuania* 
All  the.  Polish  and  Hungarian  cbroniclr^rs  agree  that  Rns- 
Bia  or  liiithenia  lav  to  the  n(»rth  of  Hiingary*  from  which' 
it  was  sr|nirate()  by  the  Carpattiian  moiiittains.  Tlie 
name  of  Gallisia^  Galitza  or  Gallea  was  well  known 
about  the  roiddio  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  work«»  of  Arabian*  Byzantine  and  Icelandic  geogra* 
pliers,  who  flourtshed  in  tliat  period.  It  became  gradually 
af  more  general  application,  and  was  in  time  confounded 
with  Russia.  The  same  name  is  used  in  the  treaties  of 
1412  and  1423,  by  which  the  Hungarians  ceded  the  country 
to  the  Poles** 

Tlie  history  of  these  states  forms  a  long  and  tiref;ome  HungiirBiir 
succesijion  of  revolutions,  in  which  the  Hungarian  kings '"^^"*''*^''' 
appeared  sometimes  as  conf|uerorfl,  at  other  times  as  the 
avengei-s  arid  restorers  of  delljroned  princes.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, without  entering  into  details,  that  by  tlic  cession  of 
1423,  the  king  of  Hungary  renounced  merely  his  rights /or 
the  timet  an  ecpiivocal  phrase  that  gave  rise  to  fresh  conten- 
tion. But  Red  Russia,  the  only  part  occupied  by  the 
Hungarians,  did  not  com|)ri*1iend  that  portion  of  Upper 
Poland,  which  is  now  incorporated  witik  Galliciat 

It  is  obvious  from  the  constitutional  law  of  Hungary, 
and  from  the  oath  taken  by  the  princes  at  their  coronati<»n, 
that  if  any  ancient  province  be  reconquered,  it  must  be  unit- 
ed to  the  kingdom;  still  however,  Mary  Theresa  fiaving 
obtained  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria  in  t!ie  name  of  Hungary, 
goierned  them  as  a  distinct  state.  Tlie  claims  of  the  diet 
have  remained  and  are  likely  to  remain  inefTecttiak 

The  southern  part  of  Gallicia  is  mountainous,  but  thePhyikiiT 
greatest  elevations  are  lower  than  those  in  Hungary,  noee ^"*^"'*'****^'- 
reacb  to  the  height  of  6000  feet,  and  few  ans  equal  to  four 
tlioiisantt.  They  are  more  frequently  called  the  Czerna 
Gora  tliun  the  Carpathians;  indeed  the  only  remarkable 
summit  is  that  of  the  Babia  Goraf  from  which  may  be 
aeen  a  great  part  of  Galliciai  Poland  and  Silesia.    The 


*  Stihni)  Alcmoir  od  Galiicia  and  Lodoiziirin, 
Soclttjr  at  CopflDhagen,  XL  p.  471. 
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BOOK  Babia  is  separated  from  the  Tatra  mountains  in  Hungary 
Gxiv.  by  a  lofty  plain ;  its  summit  is  composed  of  **  primitive 
foliated  sandstone/'  and  is  probably  higher  than  4800  feet, 
for  it  is  above  the  zone  of  the  pinus  pwnilio**  Some 
mountains  situated  on  the  frontiers  are  still  higher,  their 
summits  or  peaks  are  formed  of  compact  limestone  or  gra- 
wacke.  The  sides  of  the  Babia  and  of  other  heights  in  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Cracow,  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  large  pieces  of  rock  are  sometimes  detached  from  them.f 
The  most  of  the  mountains  in  Gallicia  are  apparently  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  but  extensive  layers  of  carbonated  iron 
and  beds  of  rock  salt  may  be  observed  in  different  direc- 

Hiiia.  tions.  The  hills  are  generally  formed  of  argil,  and  masses 
of  bituminous  sandstone  are  not  uncommon  on  many  of 
them4  Meadows  and  heaths  are  scattered  on  the  alluvial 
lands  along  the  valleys  of  the  Dncister  and  the  Sann.  A 
narrow  belt  of  moving  sand  extends  from  Cracow  to  Lem- 
berg,  and  red  resinous  pines  are  the  only  trees  that  grow- 
on  it$  The  country  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemberg 
to  Komorno  on  the  west,  and  4o  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  east,  forms  an  argillaceous  ridge  abounding  in 
lakes.  The  heights  that  crown  the  ridge,  are  called  the 
Biecziad  mountains.|| 

Climate.  Gallicia  is  exposed  from  its  position  to  a  north-east 
wind  that  arrives  from  the  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and  is 
often  accompanied  with  excessive  cold*  The  soil  is  very 
humid,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  the  year, 
is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers  are  not  common  diseases, 
but  rheumatic  and  nervous  Fevers,  phthisis,  dropsy,  syphilis 
and  plica  remind  the  traveller  of  all  the  plagues  in  Poland. 
The  Gallicians  and  Poles  eat  the  same  coarse  and  unwhole- 
some bread,  both  drink  too  freely  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 

*  Lettres  de  M.  Schultps.  t  Rtaczinski,  Tract  HI.  lec.  I.  art.  2. 

X  Carte  (JMogique  dc  Beudant.  k  ZoUner^i  Travels,  &c.  I.  p.  255. 

II  The  Biecziad  mountains,  according  to  Rzacsinikiy  comroenca  at  Gorlica, 
and,  according  to  DJugoiii,  at  Sobj. 
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tWttirof  good  physicians  is  severely  Tclt  in  tbo  two  coun-    Booi 
^  tries.*  ex  IV, 

Grain  Corms  a  very  important  part  of  tUe  protlucet  and 
Itlie  wIjoIg  province,  in   as   much   as  relates    to  its  culture, ,; 
^may  be  divicJeil  into    three  almost  equal  parts*     Tlic  first *^'**°* 
^is  composed  of  mountains  and  ntarslies  in  which  the  plough 
bcannotpass;  the  second  is  formed   by  plains  of  sand  that 
Bometifnes  yield  late  harvests;  and  the  third  is  made  np  of 
^good  arable  land,  in  which  the  ordinary  return  is  as  five 
f  or  six  to  one.     Leguminous  plants  and  almost  every  kind 
fof  grain  arc  cuhivated,  but    the  most  common  crops  are 
^iieat,  oats  and  buck-whcat.f     The  best  lands  arc  those 
fill  the  districts  to  the  east  of  Lemberg,  and  in  some  parts 
^of  the  circle   of    Betzk.     Grain    is   selilora    sown    on  the 
sandy  or  mountainous  regions,  and  its  return  in  that  part 
of  the  country  is  never  greater  in  good  seasons  than  three 
or   four  to  one.     The   wheat    is   e\ parted,  the   oats    and 
buck-wheat   arc  consumed  by  the  people,  and  the  potato^ 
which  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  is  now  common 
in   tfio  circle    of   Jaslo4     Asparagus,    water-melons    and 
otlier  plants  grow  spontaneously  and  in  abundance.     Vine- 
yards were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lcmberg»  hut 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  although  under  the  same  jmrallel 
as  Paris,   compolted  the  inhabitants   to   abandon  tlie  cul- 
ture of  tlie  vine.     The  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  annual- 
ly varies  from   twenty  to  thirty  thousand  quintals.     Lint 
and  hemp  are  generally  cultivated,  but  chiefly  in  the  dts* 
trict  of  PrzemtsI;  the  linen  made  in  the  country  is  coarse» 
and   the  demand  for   it   is    confined    to  the    province,     A 
plantation  of  rhubarb  near  Makrotin  contains  upwards  of 
40,000  plants. 

There  were  more  than  a   million  of  oxen,  and  nearly  Catu«, 
300,000  horses  in  the  country  about  twenty  years  ago;  but 
the  horses  were  small  and  ill  ke[»t.     Tiic  breed,  however, 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  horses  for 
the  Austrian  cavalry  arc  mostly  imported  from  Gatlicia. 


•  Scbult«f,  UUir  XVff.      t  Rziciintkt,  p.  67,  €8.       f  Haia^l^  Xl.[>.  4i^. 
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BOOK  '    Several  thousand  lakes  or  ponds  well  stocked  with  ftahf 

oxiT.    are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  province;  the  largest, 

or  those  in  the  district  of  Lemberg,  are  not  less  tlian  a 

league  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and  the  revenue  derived 

from  some  of  them  has  amounted  to  60,600  florins.* 

The  iron  mines,  though  not  very  valuable,  have  been 
improved  by  tlie  Austrian  government;  it  is  stated  that 
they  yield  forty  thousand  hundred  weights  of  native  iron. 
Copper  IS  wrought  at  Poschoryta,  and  lead  mixed  with 
silver  at  Kerlibaba.  Marble  is  found  in  the  circle  of  Sta^ 
nislawow,  or  the  ancient  Pokutia.  The  town  of  Halicz  or 
Galicz  was  so  called  from  its  salt  springs,  the  terra  baa 
been  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  are  thus 
perhaps  enabled  to  account  for  the  name  ot  the  ancient 
Halizones.  Salt  is  extracted  from  twenty-six  springs  ia 
Gallicia,  but  fossil  salt  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  is 
worked  in  the  famous  mines  of  Bochnia  and  Wielicxka.j 
Saitiandf.  Hills  flattened  at  their  summits  extend  along  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  Carpathian  chain  throughout  its  wliole 
extent  The  first  stratum  in  these  heights  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  clay,  below  it  is  a  layer  of  fine  and  humid 
sand,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  sandy  marl,  the  fossil 
salt  is  found  under  the  marl,  and  in  some  places  in  the 
midst  of  it  The  sandy  stratum  is  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  plain  from  Cracow  to  Lemberg,  and  the  hills  of  argil 
commence  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Vistula.    Fossil  salt 

•  Starovolski,  p.  36.  Opalinski,  PoL  deCensa.  Tha  number  of  6tb  ponds  io 
eastern  Galiicia  is  equal  to  3859. 

t  The  following  are  the  best  accounts  of  the  mines.  Anonymous  paper  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  July  1760.  See  the  Ger- 
man translation  with  notes  in  the  Hamhur^iuhtt  JUagOfinj  t.  IV.  article  III. 
p.  S75.  Schober^s  Physical  Description,  dtc.  Hamburgh  Magazin,  t.  VU 
chap.  II.  p.  215.  The  author  was  the  director  of  the  mines.  Menioire  de 
Guett.ird,  membre  de  TAcademic  des  Sciences,  1763.  Observations,  Ac.  by 
Berniard  in  the  Journal  dc  Physique,  1780.  Description,  &c.  by  Uanseiip 
inspector  of  the  mines,  published  by  M.  Zollner  in  the  Bcrliniitku  Magasin^ 
first  year,  c.  III.  p.  54.  Lettres  de  M.  Scbultes  in  the  jineUnnes  ei  JfouwtUtB 
Annolti  da  Foyagti, 
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or  salt  streams  aro  observed  wlierever  excavations  of  mo-  hook 
derate  depth  have  been  made,  and  sulphureous  and  bitiimi-  cxir* 
nous  sprioga  rise  near  the  mines  of  Bochnia  and  Wieliezca.  ' 

Tlic  Polish  liistorians  and  geographers  maintain  that  Mines  of 
the  mine  of  Bothnia  was  discovered  in  the  year  1351-  ''^^^^  and  Wiei^ 
merit  of  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  Saint  Cunegonde,  iesca* 
a  Hungarian  princess,  the  wife  of  Boleslas  the  Fifth*  Al- 
though the  early  accounts  are  mixed  v^ith  fable,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Hungarian  miners  were  sent  by  the  queen  into 
Gallicia.*  But  the  mine  was  neglected  or  imperfectly 
known  before  the  year  144S,  and  the  works  at  Bochnia  aro 
now  less  extensive  than  those  of  WicUezca.f  Moczinskjr 
supposed  the  produce  of  both  the  mines  under  the  Polish 
government,  to  be  equal  to  ten  millions  of  Polish  Qorins, 
and  that  the  expense  of  working  them  absorbed  nine-tentha 
of  that  sum.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements 
introduced  by  the  Au stria ns,  the  nett  produce  is  not  less  at 
present  than  two  millians  of  German  florins*  The  mine  DetaUt. 
of  Bochnia,  says  M.  Schober,  consists  of  a  long  subterra- 
nean passage,  which  is  750  feet  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  10,000  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  not  less  in 
some  places  than  1000  or  ISOO  in  depth.  The  entrance 
is  surrounded  by  crystals^  the  salt  extends  in  the  form  of 
veins,  it  is  finer  than  that  at  Wieliczka,  and  the  best  kind 
is  found  at  the  greatest  depths.  No  part  of  the  mine  is 
damp,  alabaster  is  observed  in  several  places,  and  the  work* 
men  often  find  pieces  of  black  and  decayed  wood.  Tlio 
salt  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  put  into  barrets. 

Wieliczka  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  St,  John,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Ftclda.  The  town  is  not  only  complete- 
ly undermined,  but  the  works  extend  on  the  one  side  to 
the  distance  of  6000  feet  from  east  to  west»  and  on  tho 
other  to  2000  from  south  to  north.  The  depth  beneath 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  is  about  800  feet.  Such  are 
the  dimensions  mentioned  by  M.  Busching,  but  according 


*  Dlugossi,  lib.  VII,  p.  719.    Smrniki,  Chronofr.  voce  Bochnia* 
t  Cirotl,  Trivtli,  t.  r.  p.  183, 
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BOOK  to  Hansen  and  Zollner,  the  length  from  south  to  north  is 
oxiv.  equal  to  1,100  tecA^cr,*  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  to 
400,  and  the  depth  is  not  greater  than  123.  Ten  pits  are 
connected  with  the  mines,  but  that  of  Wodna-Qora  serves 
as  an  outlet  for  the  water,  which  filters  from  the  high 
ground,  no  spring  flows  from  any  part  of  the  excavations. 
A  winding  stair  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  steps  was 
constmcted  in  the  mine  of  Les^nOf  by  order  of  king  Au- 
gustus III.  The  cost  of  the  work  amounted  to  40,000  Po- 
lish florins.f  Travellers  descend  the  pits  of  l}anidawit» 
by  means  of  ropes,  and  most  of  them  on  their  arrival  at  the 
first  mine,  are  struck  with  the  size  and  cleanliness  of  the 
alloys  and  vaults.  Chapels  or  altars  cut  in  the  salt,  and 
adorned  with  the  image  of  a  saint,  or  a  crucifix,  before 
which  a  lamp  continually  burns,  are  seen  in  the  difierent 
passages.  The  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  is  more  than  lliirty 
feet  in  height,  tlie  adjacent  chambers  are  very  large, 
many  are  filled  with  barrels  of  salt,  provender  for  horses 
is  kept  in  others,  and  some  are  converted  into  stables. 
There  are  seldom  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  horses  in 
the  mines ;  but  the  number  depends  on  the  quantity  of  salt 
that  is  exported  in  different  seasons.  If  water  passes  into 
the  floor  or  the  roof,  crystallizations  are  formed  and  heaped 
above  each  other  in  thousands ;  when  these  places  are  light- 
ed by  many  torches,  the  spectacle  is  brilliant,  but  not  so 
dazzling  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  some 
ancient  travellers.:): 

The  air  is  wholesome,  although  a  nitrous  gas  is  formed^ 
which  rises  to  the  roof  of  the  vaults,  and  is  sometimes  in- 
flamed by  the  approach  of  lamps;  it  is  called  saletra  by 
the  miners,  and  emits  in  burning  a  pale  red  light.  Seven 
hundred  workmen  are  employed,  but  none  of  them  pass 
their  lives  in  the  mines,  as  some  credulous  writers  and 
traveller  affirm.  Accidents  are  not  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, large  pillars  of  salt  are  left  at  certain  distances 

•  A  measure  of  five  feet.  t  Zollncr,  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  281. 

X  Carosi,  t.  I.  p.  173. 
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to  support  the  roors,  but  notwitlistantling  tlicse  precau- 
tians,  part  of  the  worka  \vl\  in  1745.  Fires  were  occasion- 
ed by  ncgligpnce  in  1644  and  1690,  a  longtime  elapsed 
before  they  were  cxlingiiiahcd,  and  most  of  the  scaffold- 
ings were  dcsli'oyed.  Salt  is  found  in  large  and  shape- 
less masses  in  tlio  two  first  stories,  and  the  workmen  may 
rut  blocks  of  three,  four  and  five  hundrod  cubic  feet- 
Three  difierrnt  kinds  of  soil  and  salt  arc  observed.  The 
first  is  a  dark  and  grayish  marl,  humid  to  the  touch,  and 
mixed  in  some  places  with  gypsum.  ZicUma  f»r  green 
salt  is  deposited  in  tlie  stratum,  it  contains  a  small  portion 
of  roarl,  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for  its  colour* 
Several  varieties  of  tlic  same  salt  may  be  enumerated, 
spUa  is  generally  used  in  the  country,  todowahj  or  glazed 
salt  is  combined  with  chalk,  and  jarka  signifies  saline 
sand.  The  secotid  kirid  of  soil  is  an  unctuous  marl,  that 
abounds  in  shells,  and  the  third  is  composed  of  impure 
salt,  gypsum  and  pyrites*  It  is  in  the  %tiber  or  last  mix- 
ture, that  the  rock  salt  and  crystallizations  appear;  they 
assume  the  form  of  cubes  or  rectangular  prisms.  These 
deposites  rest  on  a  layer  of  marl  and  lime,  below  which  is 
the  oryhakowa  or  regular  stratum  of  fossil  salt,  the  purest 
and  most  compact  of  any.  The  beds  are  alternately  suc- 
ceeded by  argil,  slate  and  gypsum  ;  their  direction  is  from 
west  to  east,  but  they  incline  towards  the  south,  and  con- 
sequently towards  the  Carpathian  mountains*  The  upper 
part  of  the  saline  strata  resembles  a  sea  from  its  undula- 
tions, wliile  the  base  or  lower  part  seems  to  fonn  a  perfect 
level.* 

Lcmberg,  Lwow  or  Leopol,  as  the  Poles  call  it,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Red  Russia,  and  it  Is  at  present  the 
metropolis  of  Gallicta.  The  place  is  large,  the  streets  arc 
spacious,  well  paved  and  cleanly  kept;  they  form  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  those  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
country.  The  public  buildings  and  many  private  houses 
add  to  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  city,  and  are  likely 
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Lcrabcr^. 


*  Zollncr,  p.  tgs,  S96,  gcc. 
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BOOK  to  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers  accustomed  to  the  mean 
oxiY.  towns  in  Poland.  The  phenomenon  may  be  {lerhaps  attri- 
buted  to  the  proximity  of  Constantinople;  at  all  eventSt 
Greeks  often  found  refuge  at  Leopol  during  the  thirteenth 
century.'*!'  There  were  at  one  time  serenty-two  churches 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  the  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty  under  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL»  which  is  still  suffi- 
cient for  a  population  of  5O9OOO  individuals,  among  whom 
are  13,232  Jews,  and  as  many  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
that  frequent  synagogues  or  temples,  and  participate,  like 
all  the  Gallicians,  in  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty.  The 
ramparts  are  now  changed  into  streets  or  public  walks, 
and  Lembcrg  carries  on  an  advantageous  and  profitable 
trade  with  Russia,  Turkey  and  the  other  neighbouring 
countries. 

ManiMrof      "You  may  sec,*'  says  an  able  traveller,  <<  a  metropoli- 
*'  tan,  a  Greek  and  Latin  bishop,  an  Armenian  pontiff  and 

a  great  rabbi  living  together  on  friendly  terms.  The  ut- 
most harmony  prevails,  and,  if  the  discipline  be  relaxed, 
it  is  also  improved,  for  many  catholic  priests  abandoning 
celibacy  for  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock,  are  not  less  re- 
spected on  account  of  tlieir  wives  and  numerous  offspring, 
altliough  the  same  privilege  is  forbidden  to  their  brethren 
in  other  countries.  The  manes  of  Joseph  IL  seem  to  pro- 
tect the  land,  and  the  fruits  of  his  reign  are  public  liberty 
and  religious  toleration.^'t 

PoiWi  part     The  rest  of  Gallicia  may  be  divided  into  two  portions, 

°'  '.which  in  their  relation  to  ethnography  and   history  are 

wholly  distinct.     The  first  of  these  divisions  forms  a  part 

Towns,  of  Little  Poland,  and  is  inhabited  by  Poles.  Rzexow  and 
TamoWf  two  towns  on  the  plains  near  the  Vistula,  are 
each  of  them  peopled  by  four  or  five  thousand  individuals; 

*  Bladimir  (Wlodomir),  regent  of  Galitza,  was  the  friend  of  the  emperor 
Manuel.     Androuicus  lived  in  exile  at  the  court  of  lerosthlabus  (JarosUw) 

another  prince  of  the  same  country.    Cinnam.  lib.  IV.  c.  II.  lib.  V.  c.  XIV. 

XVI.  Nicetas,  torn.  I.  p.  68,  69. 

t  Schultet|  Lettrei  dans  las  Anciannee  Anoalee. 
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both  carry  on  a  trade  in  Hncn  and  different  maniiractiiregt    bookI 
find  tLe  value  of  the  artirlc^  sold  or  exported  annually  from     cxnr»j 
Tar  now  amounts  to  J, "^00,000  Horina.     FadgorxOf  a  modern  ' 
town  protected  by  privileges  and  immunities,  lies  opposite 
to  Cracow.     The  weiillh  Qi\'indrichow  and  ICenty  is  derived 
from  their  litKiit  they  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  BaUia- 
Gora.     Biala  Is  biiilt  in  the  same  part  of  tlic  province,  and 
its  cloth  is  snid    tlirou^hout  Gallicia.     11  le  touris  on  the 
Car[»athiunB  arc   JSi*eW'8andeCi  Gorlice^  uhiuh  is  sometimes 
called  Little  Dantzic  on  account  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  Krosno,  a  place  of  5000  inhabitants,  and  the 
mart  of  the  Hungarian  wines.     A  great  quantity  of  iron  is 
wrought  in  the  mining  villages  on  the  valleys  watered  by 
the  Upper  Sanii. 

That  part  of  Gallicia  or  of  the  former  Upper  Poland  is 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  ficople.  The  Jlaxitrake^  or  the 
natives  of  tlm  plains  resemble  the  otlicr  Potes^  but  the 
Goraks  or  mountaineers  are  very  diflTererit.* 

They  appear  to  be  a  particular  petjple,  distinguished  fromGnralct. 
the  other  Slavonians  by  their  lighter  make  and  more  ex- 
pressive  features  f  hut  their  small  eyes  and  the  saltant  ^y-  , 

goma  indicate  their  connexion  with  the  Slavonic  race. 
More  lively  and  robust,  more  docile  and  cunning  than  the 
Slavoniaus  on  the  plain,  their  ancient  enmity  against  them 
may  be  repressed,  hut  it  is  not  diminished.  Tlie  low  land- 
ers of  past  times  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  harassing  the 
mountaineers^  who,  irritated  or  driven  to  despair,  often  in- 
vaded the  plains  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  their  oppres- 
sors. Their  enemies  rarely  ventured  to  approach  the  moun- 
tain passes,  thiKSC  wito  were  so  bold,  seldom  or  never  re- 
turned. The  incursions  have  been  checked  during  the 
Austrian  administration,  and  by  the  punishment  of  many 
Gorales,  tlie  rest  have  been  intimidated.  Although  prohi- 
bited from  carrying  tbc  axe,  tliey  still  appear  with  It  oii 
their  mountains,  but  it  is  no  longer  employed  for  an  unlaw- 
ful purpose,  and  every  traveller  may  now  visit  the  countryi 
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BOOK    or  reside  in  it  without  danger.    The  axe  is  a  national  arm, 
oxir.    which  the  Gorales  handle  with  great  dexterity,  they  can  hit 

"""""""  any  object  with  it  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards;  the  same 
weapon  is  considered  an  ornament,  the  people  never  lay  it 
aside  during  their  games  or  the  dance. 

Manner  The  mountaineers  return  from  the  plains  about  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  but  they  seldom  gain  enough  to  provide 
for  their  subsistence.  It  often  hapi>ens  that  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  leave  their  cottages,  and  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  live- 
lihood, after  having  passed  the  summer  in  tending  their 
flocks  on  heaths  and  deserts. 

Those  who  migrate,  and  the  number  is  not  inconsidera- 
ble, are  more  fortunate,  they  follow  the  trades  of  weavers, 
hucksters  and  pedlars,  and  are  scattered  In  ewery  part  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  hemp  and  lint  raised  on  the 
mountains  are  very  coarse,  and  perhaps  not  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  cultivating,  but  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
pels them  to  submit  to  any  sort  of  labour.  The  household 
furniture  made  by  the  people  is  sold  on  the  plains  ;  its 
cheapness  is  its  only  recommendation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
people  willing  to  purchase  it,  could  be  found  in  any  other 
country  than  Poland.  The  wood  of  which  the  different  ar- 
ticles are  made,  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare.  The 
soil  is  too  sterile  for  the  production  of  wheat;  oats,  barley 
and  buck  wheat  succeed,  but  the  culture  of  the  last  grain  is 
not  well  understood  by  the  mountaineers. 

f'ood.  The  bread  consumed  in  the  country  is  made  of  oats, 

which  the  people  grind  in  handmills,  the  coarse  flour  ia 
mixed  with  part  of  the  chaff*,  and  a  cake  without  leven  and 
without  salt  is  baked  under  ashes.  The  form  of  the  plaUki 
or  cakes  is  circular,  generally  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  in  thiclcncss.  Their  coarse  bread,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  milk,  butter  and  clicese  make  up  all  the  food  of 

jLongeTitj.  the  Gorales.  Constant  health  and  great  longevity  are  the 
rewards  of  their  frugal  diet.  M.  Schultcs  saw  several 
persons  that  had  reached  their  hundredth  year;  and  the 
same  writer  observed  one  individual  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve,  labouring  his  field  with  as  much  activity  as  a  yoang 
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Tnan  of  twenty.  That  extraordinary  person  married  for  book 
tUe  tlurtl  time  at  tlie  age  nl'  a  liinidri*!  ami  ten,  a  year  after-  ^^i^- 
wards  lie  had  a  son,  and  the  cliastity  of  his  wife,  it  is  added,  " 

waa  abuve  I'cproach. 

The  dress  of  tlie  Gorales  is  not  costly,  indeed  every  man  Costumo. 
is  his  own  tailor,  weaver  and  shoemaker*  Each  individual 
dresses  his  own  leather,  and  attaches  the  different  pieces  in 
the  game  shoe  with  tiiongs,  acoorditig  to  an  ancient  method^ 
which  has  been  long  abtdi^hed  in  civilized  countries.  The 
summer  dress  consists  of  coarse  lienipen  stockings  and  a 
shirt  of  the  same  kind;  that  is  worn  abrive  a  jacket,  and 
bound  round  the  waist  witli  a  belt.  Wliite  stockings  made 
of  coarse  woollen  clotft,  and  a  brown  pelisse  of  the  same 
substance  form  part  of  tlie  winter  costume.  The  men 
weave  and  full  their  cloth,  which  is  sn[»posed  to  be  imper- 
vious to  rain.  Thus,  the  Gorales  might  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  their  neighbours,  were  they  not  obliged  to  pur- 
chase their  bat^j  in  the  adjoining  burgh  of  Makow, 

The  eastern  part  of  GaNicia  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Routmak  j 
Russian  origin*  Przemysl  and  Jaroslav,  two  tow  ns  worthy  G°Jni*^?a''^l 
of  notice,  were  formerly  tlie  resilience  of  grand  dnkes  and 
princes;  both  are  situated  on  the  Sann,  and  each  of  them 
possesses  a  population  of  six  or  seven  thousand  souls. 
Frzcmysl  is  dtfrnded  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock,  Jaros- 
lav  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  its  principal  ornaments  are  the 
church  of  the  Fanna  Maria  or  Holy  Virgin,  and  tlieroroan- 
tic  site  of  the  ancient  college  of  the  Jesuits.  The  northern 
districts  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  gieat  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  husbandmen.  JJefs,  however,  forma  an  ex* 
ception,  for  its  trade  cljiclly  consists  in  potashes.  The  pri- 
vileged town  of  Broiiff  <m  the  north-east  frontier  is  peopled 
by  twenty  thousand  individuals,  of  whom  more  than  a  third 
are  Jews,  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Russia,  the 
Israelites  have  endowed  a  college  and  a  commercial  semina- 
ry, but  their  own  houses  are  mean,  dirty  and  ill  furnished. 
Sambor  and  Brakobitzt  two  towns  in  the  south,  may  each  of 
tlicui  contain  7000  souls,  the  people  in  the  one  are  employed 
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BOOK  in  manufacturing  and  bleaching  linen,  and  if  the  commerco 
oxiv.  of  the  second  is  improved,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  ayna- 
"'—""■■"■  gogue.  The  population  of  Halicz  or  the  ancient  Gallician 
capital  is  not  equal  to  4000,  and  consists  chiefly  of  Jews 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Karaites ;  their  ancestors  were 
settled  in  the  country  before  the  twelfth  century,  for  tho 
Byzantine  writers  mention  among  the  allies  of  tlie  emperor 
Manuel,  the  Challsii  that  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law.* 
Statiislawow  is  a  place  of  much  greater  importance,  indeed 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  plan  that  hajl  been  published,  it  is 
likely  to  become  the  principal  fortress  in  the  province.  Tho 
flourishing  town  of  Sniatyn  is  situated  in  the  district  be- 
tween tlie  Pruth  and  the  Fokutian  heights,!  its  population 
amounts  to  six  or  seven  thousand,  and  it  is  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  fairs,  at  which  oxen,  horses,  honeys 
wax,  and  other  articles  imported  from  Moldavia  are  sold.^ 
lOuity  is  partly  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Armenians,  who  are 
employed  in  dressing  Morocco  leather. 
Runinior  The  people  in  these  central  and  eastern  districts,  al- 
Rousniaks.  |||Qpg||  many  of  them  now  speak  a  dialect  made  up  of  tho 
Russian  and  Polish,  are  descended  from  the.  Ru$9im  or 
BousniakSt  who  were  thus  denominated  by  the  Poles  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Bos%ienU  Jioscowali  or  Great 
Russians.  Those  who  inhabit  Hungary  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  the  following  account  of  their  countrymen 
in  Gallicia  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a  modern  traveller. 
**l  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
convinced  that  they  were  originally  a  different  horde  of  the 
Slavonic  race.  The  Rousniacs  are  less  civilized  and  Jess 
corrupt  than  the  Gallicians;  the  same  people  are  not  so 
good  husbandmen,  but  more  frugal  and  laborious.  Tho 
Grallician  women  never  handle  the  distaff,  while  they  tend 
their  flocks,  it  is  the  common  occupation  of  the  Rousniaks. 

•  Cionamus,  lib.  IV.  c.  VIII. 

t  Pokutia,  land  of  penitenctf  of  exile,  accordiog  to  Sarnicki,  Cborog.  Polon. 
But  the  etymology  is  refuted  by  the  fertility  of  the  country. 
X  Stiravolski,  p.  40. 
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curates  are 
permitted  to  marry,  but  being  worse  paid  than  the  other 
ecclesiastics,  and  having  bcHides  to  maintain  a  famiiy^  many 
arc  obliged,  like  St*  Paul,  to  labour  with  their  own  hands* 
Their  preaching  is  not  in  vain,  their  precepts  are  enforced 
by  the  example  of  an  industrious  and  wdl-spent  life,  The  Chuxchei, 
churches  arc  not  widely  diflTi^reut  from  tfiosc  in  the  Ca- 
tholic villages;  tliree  bells  ot  different  dimensions  are 
suspended  from  each  of  them,  and  the  simple  inhabitants 
thus  indicate  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  it  is  probable 
too  that  they  do  nut  believe  in  their  equality,  for  the  large 
bell  is  said  to  be  in  honour  of  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son  is  represented  by  the  second,  ajid  the  third  is  emble- 
matical of  tJje  Holy  Ghost.  Such  is  the  explanation  I  ob- 
tained from  the  people  tUemselvcs/* 

The  inhabitants    of  Fokutia  liave  mixed  less  wttli   theHoucoul« 
Pules  than  the  other  Eousniacks.     The  Maucoles  or  shep- 
herds on  the  Carpathian  mountains  retain  many  barbarous 
customs,  vrhicli  liave  hithertu  been  ioiperfectly  observed. 

Gallicia,  like  the  whole  of  Poland,  remained  long  in  astatf^oft 
state  of  barbarism,  the  conser|tience  of  civil  discord  and  ^**"***^' 
Turkish  or  Cossack  invasions*  Devastated  towns  and 
villages  in  ruins,  are  the  monuments  of  former  wars.  The 
traveller  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  he  is  nowhere  sure  of  a  bed,  and  is  every  where 
exposed  to  great  privations*  The  beer  in  the  country  is  a 
sort  of  turbid  vinegar,  the  wine  is  perliaps  as  sour,  and  a 
glass  of  it  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  florin*  The 
stranger  may  quench  Iiis  thirst  at  the  limpid  and  cold 
springs  on  the  mountains,  hut  bread  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
high  districts,  and  the  only  articles  that  can  be  procuredt 
are  oaten  cakes  mixed  with  chaff,  and  ardent  spirits,  the 
poison  of  the  Poles.  Many  go  out  of  their  way  to  gain  a 
town,  but  they  are  not  certain  of  being  admitted  into  an  inn, 
and  those  may  consider  themselves  fortunate,  who  are 
allowed  to  dress  their  own  victuals,  or  to  purchase  a  few 
eggs  for  ten  tiroes  their  value^ 

The  country   has   been   improved   under  the  Austrian  nmnan 
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BOOR    govern nipntf  antl  since  the  settlement  of  tlic  Germafi* 

cxiv,    lonista,  wlio  now  amount  to  72,000  iticUviiltials.     Chiliziu 

'  tion  lias  thus  been  advancetli  but  there  are  stilt  many  obsta- 

Peasaiiiry.  clefl,  which  cannot  be  easily  overcome*     The  peasants  are 

ignorant  and  slolhfuU  slavery  seems  to   deprive  tlietn  of 

Nobles,      intelligence  and    courage.     All    the  land    iit  tb«  coyntry 

is    possessed    by    the    nobility  and    a   few  free  labourers. 

Ttie  wealthy  lords  arc  tlic  proprietot-B  of  more  esteiteiTe 

lomains  than    many    German   principalities,  but   those  t^ 

■^vhom  the  care  of  their  estates  is  committed,  are  for  the 

most  part  men  of  broken  fortunes^  %vho  have  been  forced  to 

fly  from   Germany  or  Uohemie.     The  stewards  rob  iheir 

masters  so  effectually  titat  they  are  enabled  in  the  coarse 

of  a  few  years  to  give  up  their  office,  or  to  purcUsise  the 

lands  stitch  they   formerly   managed*     Some  princes  and 

nobles  are  not  deceived  by  these  strangers,  but  they  let 

their  land  to  farmers,  who  exhaust  the  soil  by  raising  from 

it  in  two  years,  what  ought  not  to  have  been  produced  in  a 

period  of  ten* 

The  poorer  nobles  cultivate  their  own  farms,  and  are 
perhaps  as  industrious  as  any  class  of  men  in  GdlUcfap  but 
tftey  are  ill  educated  and  ignorant  of  rural  economy. 
Want  of  foresight  or  a  desire  of  gain  often  tempts  them 
to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present;  forced  harvests  arc 
reaped,  and  the  ground  remains  long  unproductive.  The 
habits  and  patriarchal  manners  of  the  poor  tiobks 
may  entitle  them  to  respect,  but  otherwise,  the  only 
di^erence  between  the  master  and  the  peasant  camaists 
in  the  right  of  property  >vluch  the  one  possesses  o?er 
the  |>erson  of  the  other.  Such  men  are  not  likely  to 
benefit  their  country,  the  wretched  state  of  Gallicia  is  ow- 
ing to  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  hands  enough  are 
not  wanting  to  labour  the  fields.  It  unforttinately  bap* 
pens  that  the  clergy  are  as  btgoted  and  superstitious  as  any 
in  Europe;  to  enlighten  the  curates  is  a  hopeless  task.  The 
royal  domains  have  been  long  ill  cultivated  ;  a  better  system 
is  now  introduced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  roi 
to  other  partu  of  the   province.    The  Austrian 


may  Jfi  time  learn  wisdom  from  experience;  though  anxious 
to  |iromotc  the  happiness  of  the  people,  they  fear  innova- 
tion, every  foreign  improvement,  in  sljort,  whatever  is  not 
Gei'man.  To  perfect  tijc  wtjrk  that  is  already  begun,  it 
miglit  he  iiecessaiy  to  improve  and  extend  the  system  of 
educatJon»  to  strengthen  and  develope  the  national  institu- 
tions. 

Considerahle  progress  has  been  made  in   the   different ' 

.  \  ,  ,  ^    .  ,    ^,      luduiirr. 

arts;  Itnen  is  manufactured  on  the  mountains  and  tlie 
Silesian  ft»ontiers;  greater  attention  h  now  paid  to  tlie  fine- 
ness of  the  cloUi;  tliough  formerly  coarse,  it  was  of  a  good 
quality*  The  diOerent  woollen  goods  torm  another  im- 
portant branch,  and  the  art  nf  dying  cotton  is  as  well  nn- 
derstood  at  Nawsie  as  in  the  Levarit*  Glass  is  exported 
from  Luhaczow  and  other  places;  fifty  forges  lia%e  been 
erected  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  Wielizka^  the  iron  is  well 
wrought,  and  the  same  sort  of  industry  is  ditTused  in  the 
high  districts*  The  arts  of  dressing  leather,  wliitening 
wax,  distilling  spirits,  and  making  nitre  and  potashes,  arc 
sources  of  wealth  in  diflTcrent  towns.  The  exports  are 
conveyed  by  the  coinmeicial  road,  tlie  work  of  Joseph  the 
Second^  and  one  of  immense  value  to  the  province.  The 
Gallician  nobles  spend  tlieir  money  at  home,  few  repair  to 
the  court  at  Vienna,  or  tiavel  in  foreign  countries. 

The  exports  of  Gallicia  and  Bukowine  arc  principally  Expotu, 
consumed  in  Austria  and  Moravia;  they  amount  to  tv^enty 
millions  of  Oorins,  and  consist  mostly  of  salf,  grain,  catlle, 
horses,  raw  and  dressed  liides,  wool,  wax,  tallo\^,  tobacco 
and  lint*  The  total  population  of  the  province  is  not  less  Miiitifj 
tlian  3,800,000,  and  it  furnishes  recruits  to  eleven  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  four  of  light  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of 
fusiliers.  The  maintenance  of  these  trof*ps  is  a  great  bur- 
den to  the  country,  for  the  revenue  seldom  exceeds  n«venu 
10,000,000  imperial  florins,  (LJ, 042,000)  and  it  is  always 
inadequate  to  the  expenditure.  Gallicia  tuight  surpass  most 
atates  in  industry  and  wealth ;  commerce  is  free,  the  taxes 
are  moderate,  and  nature  is  lavish  of  her  giftn.  But  the 
outlets  for  the   redundant  produce  have  been  diminished 
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since  Frussiit  obtaine<1  the  navigafion  of  the  YiBltjia« 
the  progress  of  civilizcition  is  retarded  by  the  degraded 
atate  of  the  peafsants,  and  the  influence  of  Jewish  usurers 
in  almost  all  tlie  towns. 

Bukowifie  is  united  to  Gal  lie  I  a  under  the  ofBcial  name  of 
the  circle  of  Cz€rnowit%f  Uut  it»  provincial  states  arc  dis- 
tinct, and  its  p(}|ni1atiun  is  very  dilTerent.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  name*  wbicli  sigtiifics  the  country  of  beech 
trees,  that  the  climate  is  not  the  same*  Tlie  picturesque 
sides  of  the  Carpathians  are  covered  with  forests  of  beech« 
pine  and  fir  trees;  the  vino  grows  on  tiie  low  ground,  and 
the  valleys  watered  by  the  Moldava^  the  Sereih  and  the 
Frutk  are  fertile  in  frnit,  pasturage  and  corn.  Numerous 
salt  springs,  the  gold  carried  down  the  Distrltza*  iead  mt^ed 
with  silver,  the  copper  of  Poschorjta,  and  the  iron  of  laka- 
bcny  are  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country.  Sucxawa^  onco 
the  residence  of  the  Moldavian  despots,  and  a  town  of 
80,000  inhabitants  in  the  15th  century,  is  not  at  present 
peupled  by  more  than  5000,  Czernowit%  and  Sertth  are 
equally  insignilic  ant.  The  po|>utation  of  Bukowine  amounts 
to  SOOpOOO  individuals,  and  most  of  them  are  J^loldavtnis^ 
a  branch  of  the  Wallachianss,  members  of  tlie  Greek  church, 
and  snUJect  to  the  autliority  of  their  boynrs  or  lords*  Ger- 
man, Armenian,  Jewish  and  even  Magyar  colonists  are 
settled  in  tl*c  provifjce.  Tlie  FhUliponi  or  Lippowanf 
adhere  to  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Russian  chutt^h,  but  their 
ceremonies  and  tenets  are  impertectly  known.  Harassed 
by  the  Tartars  and  the  Russians,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
the  Crimea,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  Joseph  Iho 
Second.  Tlie  emperor  granted  tl»em  an  asylum,  and  the 
people  were  soon  distinguished  by  their  probity,  frugality^ 
and  peaceful  lives. 

Bukowine  was  the  ancient  country  of  the  Mol'  "  ., 
A  Polish  army  of  80,000  men  having  besieged  Sue/  i* 

1496,  was  repulsed  and  wholly  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
the  hosjiodar  Steplicn  the  Great.  Twenty  thousand  no- 
bles were  taken  prisoners,  the  conqueror  bound  some  to  tbo 
plough,  and  compelled  others  to  plant  beech  trees  on  tho 
£eld  of  battle*    The  beech  is  called  the  bloody  wood  by 


Iiinns«  wlio  believe  that  the  Saviour's  cross  was 
made  of  it,  an<l   iKe  Turks,  prnbalily  fur  tlic  same  reason, 

l«8e  it  in  enipiiling  their  victiuin;  hence  t)»e  word  Buko- 
isriue  may  also  menu  the  land  of  hlfiud.  When  the  Aus- 
trian^ liad  ituadrd  or  retakru  Galtit  ia,  an  able  report  was 
written  by  a  su|ierinur  offircr*  eonrormably  to  the  instnic- 
tions  of  Jo«ir|)h  the  St^coiid.     It  results  froni  the  documeut, 

*  **  that  the  pitssessiun  of  ilMkowiiie  in  necessary  to  protect 
tfie  Austrian  pnivinres,  which  front  Poland  and  Muscovy. 
The  same  courUry  forms  a  line  of  military  communication 
between  Gallicia  and  Transylvania,  the  advanced  bulwark 
of  the  empire,  and  gives  Austria  tlie  command  of  the  moat 
advantageous  positions,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
Turk  or  the  Muscovite/'*  The  above  reasoning  is  correct, 
and  the  Austrians  determined  to  keep  the  province  which 
they  iiad  already  conquered.  The  Turks  consented  to  the 
occupation,  because  tfiey  expected  tlie  asaistanre  of  the  em- 
peror in  the  war  against  the  Russians.  The  hospodar 
Ghika  protested  sohmnly  against  the  dismemberment  of 
Mnldavia»  but  the  next  clay  he  was  secretly  beheaded,  an 
event  that  revealed  the  policy  of  the  Porte. 

The  priori |)a I  divisions  of  former  Poland,  according  to 
their  actual  names,  have  now  been  described*  The  great 
diatchy  uf  Posen  shall  be  more  fully  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  the  work ;  it  is  too  much  connected  with  Prussia, 
(oven  in  a  gengrapiiical  point  of  view,)  to  be  included  in  the 
present  chapter. 

The  PoliMh  language  is  sprung  from  the  Russian,  the 
Bohemian,  the  Wrnd  and  Slavonic  dialects  of  lllyria; 
but  It  resembles  the  Bohemian  (lerhaps  more  than  any 
other,  and  both  are  distinguished  by  harsh  sounds  and 
crowded  consonants.  The  Polish,  however,  is  not  irtcom- 
patible  with  hannony,  but  the  difBculty  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion cannot  be  easily  overcome  by  strangers  ;  it  is  harmo- 
nious, when  spoken  by  the  natives,  nay  more,  an  imagina- 
tive writer  has  compared  the  conversation  of  Polish  ladies 
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to  the  warbling  of  binls.  Tlie  sonorous  myegty  of  ine  ] 
sian  19  more  ailaptecj  for  music,  but  llie  Palisli  is  rich  in 
•grammatical  forms,  Hgureii  and  inversions,  and  well  fitted 
for  every  sort  of  style.  Long  neglected  or  rather  super-^ 
setled  by  the  Latin,  no  attention  was  bestowed  on  it«  but  it 
has  in  later  times  become  the  languagts  of  poets,  orators  and 
fearless  historians*  The  diflTtTent  dialects  have  not  yet 
been  di!>»tinguishcd  with  sutticient  care.  The  Mazuraku  is 
said  to  abound  In  Lithuanian  words,  but  it  is  probable  that 
these  words  were  used  by  the  ancient  Poles.  Tfie  dialect 
of  the  Gorales  is  very  harsh,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Bohemian.  The  Upper  Siiestan  and 
the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Cassubes  in  Pomerania  are 
branches  of  the  Polish*  Little  is  known  conrernrng  the 
transition  from  the  same  language  to  the  Russian,  in  thi 
eastern  districts  of  Gallicia. 

The  mass  of  the  Polish  nation  is  descended  from  thi 
ancient  Leches,  the  same  people  as  the  Lygians  of  Tacitua 
and  the  Licicavians  of  tlie  mtrldle  ages.  But  tlie  wae 
like  and  adventurous  c felonies  of  the  Goths^  particularl] 
the  Western  or  Visi-Gr*tlis,  were  settled  at  an  early  period 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula;  and  formed  perhaps  in  many 
places  ilte  dominant  race.  The  clear  complexion  and  tlie 
regular  features  of  the  Polish  nobles  seem  to  strengthen 
the  suppositiout  which  is  almost  confirmed  by  the  title  of 
the  nobles,  a  title  that  is  unknown  in  every  other  Slavonic 
language.  The  szlachics  were  partly  composed  of  forei^ 
conquerors,  and  identified  in  the  course  of  ages  with  tli| 
native  aristocracy,  the  xemianin  or  possessors  of  land.*  It 
may  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  population  tbat 
many  revolutions  must  have  taken  place  tn  the  countryt 
that  many  waniors,  such  as  KrakuSf  must  have  appeared 
among  the  Gothic  hordes,  before  the  shepherds  and  hus- 
bandmen chose  Fiasius  for  their  king.    The  dates  are  not 


•  Sdoihtie  it  pronotinced  uhhgh-tehiteh  *  it  j»  ticaily  synoiiymoits  wHh  Ih* 
French  word  gentiikomme,  which  dilTers  from  genUemiin,  in  ns  muth  ai  it  \t 
only  applied  to  nobtei;  the  satne  term  correfponds  wHfi  Hie  thlatic  and  tchMt 
of  Ui«  Gcrmnn  writeri  lit  iht  tvntb  century,    ijM^i  Foliih  Dictionary. 


eservedp  but  the  history  nugt»t  not  for  that  renson  to  be 
considered   fabulaus,  it  U  uvifortiiimti'ly   too  true,  the  ap- 
pendage of  dates  is  disregardrd  by  barbartios  tribes.     The 
niontiinetits  of  natioriRl  worshi|)»  inontioients  that  serve  to 
^lUuHtrate  tbe  character  of  nations,  bave  been  lost  in  tbe 
i«h«ofl    of   revulultons.     Gnesne,   Cracow   and   Wiina  are 
f  called  sacred  towns,  bot  it  is  impossible  to  derive  informa- 
tion from  so  vague  a  tcrrn,  and  no  distinct  attribute  is  at* 
I  lached  to  any  of  tbeni.     Pcroun  biinselft  the  great  Slavonic 
god,  held  no  disftn^utsbed  rank  in  tbe  Polish  mythology. 
Bit:l-B(ig  and  Czernohug  were  adored  by  the  Sorabcs  and 
fiilestans,  it  cannot  be  atiirnted  that  they  were  worshipped 
by  the  other  Poles,     lesSf  says  the  historian  Dlugoss,  was 
thct  god  of  thunder;  his  name  is  certainly  connected  with 
t  ethers  in  the  Celtic  and    Etruscan.     Dziewanna,  the  god- 
hlless  of  life  and   youth,  Lmdu^  the  god  of  war,  Lelo^  Foleh 
and    many   other    Polisli    dtvinities   are    distinguished    by 
[their   Shivotiic    nanirs.     ^\*iat   the   god   of  death   and    tbe 
abyss,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  people  at  Niaoits  in  Sile- 
>sta,  and  probably  at  Nienits  in  Moldaviat  was  feared  by  the 
eastern  Slavonians.     More  distinct  traces  are  left  of  the 
worship  of  the  Wends  or  Slavi  on  the  Baltic;  their  rich 
teiiipleSf  numemus  idols  and  less  biirbarous  notions  were  ill 
adapted  for  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  continent*     His- 
tory preserves  with  capricious  care»  not  tbe  names  of  the 
great  divinitiest  but  those  of  all  the  Zetnopaci  or  earthly 
spirits  frorik  the  gorl  of  cheiries   and   nuts,  to  tlie  god  that 
kindles  and  extitiguishes  the  fire.     Many   of  their  names 
fWere  derived   from  the  ancient  Lithuanian  or  some  Slavo- 
,  Hie  dialect  anterior  to  tbe  PfiUsh-     Tlie  horde  of  gods  that 
]ieopied  tbe  houscB  from  the  cellar  to  the  dormitoryt  seem 
to  bave  formed  a  part  of  a  very  early  superstition  in   the 
north   and    east  of  Europe,     Was  the  Polish   mythology 
composed  of  several  others  ?     It  might  be  rash  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion^  until  the  worship  and  its  relation  to  other 
creeds  be  more  fully  examined  ;  the  boldest  system-makers 
have  been  wise  enough  to  suspend  their  judgment  on  tbe 
subject. 
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Ono  irnportant  truth  may  be  establislied,  a  truth  of 
cxiv,  which  several  historical  writers  a|»pear  to  have  been  igno- 
rant.  The  Sanuatiaiis  were  tii>l  (he  ancentors  of  the  Poles* 
The  former  were  curKiueriiig  trilicH  that  invailed  Srythia 
or  southern  Russia,  a  great  jiortion  of  the  Ukrame>  Qui* 
Ijcia  and  Moldavia,  and  guveriied  these  countries  irearly 
tlirce  centuries.  The  natives  were  not  expelled,  but  the  i 
victors,  like  the  Turks,  changed  the  names  of  the  van- 
quished  and  tributary  states.  The  lir^t  Sarmatians  men- 
tioned in  history  were  s|)!'ung,  according  to  HerodotuSp 
**  from  young  Scythiaop,  and  Antazons  or  warlike  women/**  1 
Whether  that  origin  be  fabulr»u3  or  not,  the  father  of  history 
considered  the  Sarin atian»,  Scythian  colonists,  who  inha- 
bited the  country  on  t[ie  cast  of  the  Tanais,  perhaps  be- 
tween the  lower  Wolga  and  Caucasus,  who  apoke  a  Scy- 
thian dialect,  corrupted  by  the  language  of  their  mothers, 
and  retained  several  remarkable  customsp  amcmg  others, 
that  of  being  accompanied  in  battle  by  women  armed 
with  two-edged  axes.  Biitpocrates,  a  co-temparary  of 
nerodotust  supposed  the  Sarmatians,  a  Scythian  people 
that  dilfcrcd  from  the  other  Scythians,  for  their  \^omcfi 
used  the  bow  and  the  javetiji ;  but  in  other  rest>ectSf 
his  account  of  the  Scythians  is  applicable  to  the  Sar- 
matians. ••  The  people  arc  swarthy,  short  and  fat,  of 
a  relaxed  and  phlegmatic  temperament ;  the  women  are 
not  fruitful,  but  their  slaves  being  lean  give  birth  to 
many  cliildren."|  The  Greeks  were  struck  witli  tlieir  small 
and  lively  eyes,  and  compared  tliem  to  tho*<e  of  lizards | 
betice  the  incorrect  etymology  of  their  name,  which  was 
corrupted  into  Sauromates,  Tfie  Roman  autltoi^  had  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  observing  the  nation,  and  they  rejected* 
Ibc  Greek  derivation.^  The  names  of  several  Sarmatian 
tribes,  as  the  Thisomataef  la^vamatse  and  others,  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  tlic  same  final  syllables*    It  is  almost  ccrUiii 


•  Herod.  IV.  c.  CX— CXVn. 

t   Kippocratci^  de  Aeribue,  &:c. 

f  Pionynut  P«r}egete»  c«tJi  tb«in  tbs  $9fmaim^ 
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bat  these  syliablcH  had  a  coHimon  significatiun,  and  the 
leaning  of  Madait  Mcdes  or  men,  is  so  obvious  and  oc- 
curs so  frequently  in  the  ancient  languages  of  Media  and 
Persiat  that  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  admitted.  The  hy- 
pothesis accords  well  witli  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who 
considered  the  Scythians  and  Sannatians^  a  Median  people. 
It  has  been  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
Scythian  words,  which  have  been  preserved,  belonged  per- 
haps to  the  Zend  or  to  a  dialect  connected  with  it.  The 
people  subject  to  the  empire  of  the  Scythians,  or  exposed 
to  their  devastations,  some  of  whom  purchased  protection 
by  paying  tribute,  were  the  Slavonians  and  the  Finns.  It 
is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  that  they  were  then 
unknown  in  history  by  their  present  names. 

A  great  revolution  took  place;  Mithridales,  the 
"Asiatic  Hannibal,  formed  the  ambitions  project  of  pe- 
netrating into  Italy  by  the  north-east,  a  project  wliich 
was  accomplished  at  a  later  period  by  the  Cimbrian  and 
Gothic  nations.*  The  general  excited  t!»e  Sarmatians  to 
cross  the  Tanais,  and  to  overturn  the  Scythian  empire* 
Their  migi*ations  commenced  about  the  year  81  before  the 
vulgar  era,  and  were  continued  upwards  of  a  century.  Tlio 
Sarmatians  overran,  laid  wa^te  and  partly  conquered  all  the 
countries  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Tanais  to  tho 
Transylvanian  mountains,  and  by  another  line  extending 
also  from  the  Tanais,  and  terminating  near  tlie  embouchuri) 
of  the  Vistula.  Pliny  alludes  to  these  invasions^  he  says 
that  '^tho  Scythians  have  disappeared,  their  country  is 
now  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Sarmatians/^  It  is  dtOicuU 
to  imagine  how  compilers  of  history  and  geography  could 
believe  that  tho  Sarmatians,  "a  swarthy  race,  an  unfruitful 
people^'^  occupied  the  immense  space  which  Sarmatia 
covers  on  the  ancient  maps*  As  well  may  the  name9  of 
Russia,  Turkey  and  former  Poland  bo  considered  the 
boundaries  of  distinct   people,  while   they  mark  only  the 
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•  Bayer,  ConvcrBionti  Rcrorn  Scytbictrum,  Memoirs  of  Uic  Acailemy  ai 
P*tcrahurf,     Diodorus  Siculit*,  lib,  II*  c,  XLIII.  p*  »^.  I-^it.  Weispj, 
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BOOK  limits  of  cm]iirc«).  Is  the  (jrreck  a  Turk,  the  Magiar  an 
cxiv.  Austrian^  the  Finn  a  Russian,  or  the  Basque  a  French- 
man,  were  the  Italians,  Goths  under  Thcodoric  ?  The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is  not  doubtful.  In  like  manner, 
the  Slavonic  people^  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  or 
the  Lygii  in  the  plains,  the  Mngilones  on  the  hills,  the 
JVlavarhales  in  the  marshy  lands,  the  CarpU  Biessi  and 
other  tribes  on  the  Carpathians,  the  Venedes  or  Wends 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  the  Fenni  in  Polesia  and  Black 
Russia,  the  other  Finnic  hordes  in  central  Russia,  retained 
their  national  existence,  their  language  and  customs,  al- 
though they  became  for.  a  time  the  subjects  of  the  Sarma- 
tians. 
^nh"*^s°"-  ^^^  ^'*®  Sarmatian  empire  a  centre  or  principle  of  unity, 
mati&Ds.  or  was  it  composed  of  independent  hhanats^  feebly  con- 
nected with  each  other?  What  provinces  became  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sarmatian  colonists  ?  When  were  their  hordes 
confounded  ^'ith  the  populous  and  continually  increasing 
Slavonians,  the  fair  people,  the  race  indigenous  to  Europe  ? 
What  share  had  the  Goths  in  the  later  revolution  ?  What 
was  the  fate  of  the  Sarmatians  that  migrated  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  empire,  and  were  protected  by  the  Ro- 
mans? Additional  information  may  be  derived  from  the 
consideration  of  these  questions;  but  it  ought  first  to  be 
shown  that  the  Sarmatians  were  a  conquering  tribe,  dis- 
tinct from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  over  which 
they  ruled, 
^f  "th*^**"*  It  is  thus  that  they  are  represented  in  history'  at  the  time 
fourth  cen- of  the  Paunonian  invasion,  about  the  year  375.  "The 
^^^'  Sarmatians  conquered  hy  the  Roman  general  Theoilosius, 
were  forced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian.  The  deputies  wore  picsented  before  him,  the  prince 
heard  them,  and  asked  indignantly  why  better  looking  men 
had  not  been  sent.  The  ambassadors  answered  that  they 
were  selected  from  the  chosen  men  of  their  nation.  "O 
unfortunate  Rome,  exclaimed  Valcntinian,  w  hen  such  abor- 
tions dai-c  invade  it  !'*    At  the  same  time,  ho  stnick  his 
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hands»  groaned  loudly,  and  fell  lifeless  from  a  paroxysm  of    book 
page."*  cxiT. 

Such  were  the  shortf  unwieldy  and  swarthy  Sarmatians " 
of  old  Hippocrates.  The  Slavonians,  as  described  by  Pro- 
copiusy  were  tall,  well  made  and  robust  Tlicy  arc  so  still. 
Mistaken  vanity  retains  the  banal  phrase,  and  the  Poles 
style  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Sarma- 
tians* 


Statistical  Table  of  GaUicia. 

Census  of  1818 3,7G0,319 

Incrcaso  in  six  years  at  a  half  to  the  biindred  112,80G 


Population  in  1825        ....  3,873,125 


Different  Classes  of  the  Inhabitants  in  1817* 

Families 880,334 

Males 1,796,385 

Females 1,920,307 

Clergy            4,234 

Nobles 31,00G 

Functionaries 4,420 

Commercial  class      •        .      •.        •        .  11,513 

Male  peasants 353,419  (too  low) 


J^dtions  in  1817. 

Poles  (in  the  western  districts)  .        •     1,059,800 

Rusniakfl  (in  the  eastern)      .        .        •  1,089,650 

•  Strilter,  Memorio,  II.  p.  29. — «*  His  eyes,  hU  voice,  his  colour,  his  ges- 
tures,^ says  Gibbon,  *<  cxprrssed  the  violence  of  his  ungovernable  Tury ;  and, 
while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  pauinn,  a  large  blood  vessel 
burst,  and  ValeDtinian  fell  ipoecblesi  lute  the  arms  of  hU  aitendanis.** 
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Wallachians        .     ^ 192,000 

Jews 205,000 

Germans •      .    72,000 

Phillipponcs •  ^»Q^ 

Armenians 5,000 

Zigeunes 2fi00 

Greeks ^^ 
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